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Now Our Own 


ro77Z7OR four years we have been giving our 
money for the overseas peoples who suf- 
fered most in the war. We didn’t perhaps 
give all that we should or could. But that 
was because we didn’t know how to give. 
We had to learn. 
once we learned the lesson, then we gave, 
and, all told, we have given a tidy sum. 
in what we did is out of place. By the 
same token, however, we need not be ashamed 


of the giving. 






UT while we were giving to others, our own 
uplift agencies, our own hospitals, our own 
institutions of all kinds suffered, and we are 
now beginning to.see how deeply they did suffer. 
We should not have withdrawn the hand from 
them, but we did; and here again it was because 
we had not learned how to give. We should 
have given with both hands. Instead, we gave 
with one hand, and that palm was pointed 
overseas. The time has now come for a re- 
allocation of our giving. Not that the need overseas 
has ceased or is not great. We all know that it is. But 
it will be great for years to come: far greater than we can 
possibly relieve, even if we give all that we have. That 
help will come from national sources. We must unques- 
tionably help with money and food, and we will.. But 
both of these will come through Government loans of 
money to the needful governments and the supply ot 
food through the national and world agencies. We each 
and all share in the maintenance of those relief agencies 
through the payment of our national taxes. 


HE day has come, however, when the hand of indi- 

vidual giving should turn nearer home. Our cities, 
towns, villages, every community, large and small, have 
their immediate needs—needs that we have neglected 
while we gave of our means toward the more immediate 
job of winning the war. We are not selfish if now we 
turn to those home needs and see to it not only that 
they are restored to their effective financial basis, but 
that, with our awakened sense of larger giving, we expand 
them and give more than we did before. Our vision has 
grown, and with that larger vision should come larger giving. 


IFE has got to be one “drive” after another, and 
will be for some time. That is right, and. is as it 
should be. Having learned how to give, we should continue 
to give—but now to our own. It is all very well to talk of 





But we learned; and . 








- An Editorial 


reconstruction work abroad, but we have some reconstruct- 
ing of our own to do. If an organization puts on a “drive” 
it should be for our own national needs. Let us give 


‘America an inning. This is not a narrow vision: it is 


needful, immediate, broad and justifiable. A few can give 
.to all. needs, American and foreign. But not the majority. 
The person of average means can give once, and only in 
one direction. And that direction should now for a season 
be American. It’is time for us to go back and pick up 
the loose threads that we dropped before the war, and 
bring the ends together, and see that our own agencies for 
the benefit of our own people have the means wherewith 
to function to their fullest ability. 


HIS is not saying one word in deprecation of any 

“drives” or campaigns for needful works outside of our 
own land. That they are worthy no one questions. That 
each should have the money wherewith to do its work 
stands to reason. But America cannot do everything: it 
cannot clean up or rebuild all of Europe, although the 
world has come to think that it can. Let a need exist in 
the remotest part of the world to-day, and immediately 
the mind for its relief turns to America. Splendid! But 
we have obligations of our own: we have the needful at 
our own doors. We have our own babies, God bless them, 
the dearest babies on earth because they are American 
babies: we have our own children: we have our own 
unfortunately orphaned: we have our own slums that 
need cleaning up: our own little homes, yes by the tens 
of thousands, that should be built: we have our own blind 
spots that are crushing thousands and thousands: we have 
our own needful that cannot get adequate food and cloth- 
ing and fresh air and decent surroundings and who cannot 
lead happy and healthy lives. All the unfortunate are not 
across the ocean. 


ET .us begin to clean up our own doorstep: let us 

_« prove to the world that we are, in the truest and real 
sense, a democracy of the people, by the people and for 
the people. 

Let us give rein to a sturdy, red-blooded American 
sentiment that does for Americans, present and future, so 
that this wonderful land of ours may be prepared to hold 
the present commanding position that we have assumed 
before the world. 


Let us get rid of a few of the blind spots in our 
own national life. esa de. tate 
Let us do for our own. 














Which Saves More Motions? 


HE kitchen cabinet is a household necessity to women who 
have used one—yet it saves motions only during the 
preparation of meals. 


P, anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap saves motions during every 





minute you spend in cleaning, scrubbing or washing anything 
in or about the house because the soap—not your arms— does 
the work. Do you wonder that women who have used this 
quick-action soap will not keep house without itP 


It works faster and better than other soaps because it 1s made of 
better materials and produces thicker, richer suds. It makes 
light work of the hardest cleaning and washing because it con- 
tains naphtha which softens and loosens dirt merely by contact. 


Try it for anything—youw will not want to keep house without it. 


Not merely a white laundry soap ; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 
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The Small-Community Tribute House 


What a Few Towns ave Planning to Evect as Tributes to 
the Boys Who Served in the Late War 











LAURENCE F. PECK, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 





T IS fitting that a community should keep alive sacred 
memories of its part in the recent world conflict by per- 
petuating the principles which animated the sacrifice. There 
is no better way of expressing this feeling than in the estab- 
lishment of houses that meet real community needs and 
are sustained by organized efforts of the whole community. 


ELOW is shown a design for the Roslyn Memorial Build- 

ing, Roslyn, Long Island. This is planned to house small 
district organizations; the town library, that can be cut off 
from the rest of the building, the auditorium seating six or 
seven thousand, and headquarters for local organizations, 
lodges, committees, and so forth. In unsymmetrical form it 
gives the effect of a country home suited to its surroundings 
and still expressive of the three separate and distinct types of 
buildings embodied. The basement contains a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, bowling alleys and a shooting gallery. 


WM, HENRY DEACY, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 





OR Wilson, North Carolina, the building of brick and stone 

combined, shown above, was designed by Laurence F. Peck. 
The three main features are the memorial hall, the rest room and 
the auditorium grouped about an entrance terrace having direct 
access to each without passing through the rest of the building. 
The auditorium, with service kitchens and dressing rooms in the 
rear, seats about one thousand people: 





HIS community clubhouse (below) at Perryville, Maryland, 

was designed to house the social activities of that large in- 
dustrial community. It is of frame witha shingle roof. The first 
floor contains a small library, billiard room and a great central 
lounge, a ladies’ room, coat room and kitchen. Above is a large 
stage with dressing rooms and a balcony—particularly attrac- 
tive when there is a dance. 
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MANN & MAC NEILLE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 


OR Bayonne, New 

Jersey, was planned 
the design on the right. 
On entering, the visitor 
passes directly into Me- 
morial Court, with its 
honor rolls, vaults for 
records, and relics to be 
put on exhibition. In 
back is an auditorium 
(seating capacity of two 
thousand, including gal- 
leries); on the sides as- 
sembly and banquet hall. 
Upstairs are rooms for 
civic organizations. 








ERE are alternate designs which were made for Mankato, Minnesota, of a brick 
building with marble trim in which the memorial character, although appearing 
throughout the design, is especially concentrated about the entrance. The large arched 
windows express the interior arrangement of the Memorial Hall and the lecture hall on 
each side of the lobby. The intention is to panel the former so as to frame the names of the 































LAURENCE F. PECK, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 


ROPOSED memo- 

rial building for 
Lambertville, New Jer- 
sey. This small building 
(above) would house 
both community and 
municipal interests. On 
the first floor would be 
offices for city officials, 
and at the rear a town 
library with its own en- 
trance. The auditorium 
on the second floor would 
seat six hundred and is 
reached either by steps 
on the outside or within. 
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ess ere Case d nit PEO DEF Ss 2 "x8 . 
THESE LAST THREE DESIGNED BY LAURENCE F, PECK, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK 





soldiers who have seen service, with the niche at the end reserved for the names of those 
who have died. Beyond the lobby is the auditorium arranged to serve not only as a 
theater, but also for any purpose for which a large hall is required; adjoining it are the 
serving pantry with kitchens under the stage, special closets and coat rooms. Head- 
quarters for civic organizations are in front on the second floor. 
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“We Have With Us This Evening’ 


A Few Dinner Introductions: By Rennola Wolf 





EpiTor’s NoTE—Mr. Wolf is famous as one of New York’s brightest raconteurs, and is generally accepted as “the 
star introducer” of famous persons at public dinners. The best bons mots from some of his introductions are here given. 


Introducing John Ringling 
Owner of the Barnum & Bailey Circus 


it IS perhaps fitting that I should present 
our guest to-night, because it was a circus 
man that gave me my first lift in life. That 
happened, I think, thirty years ago. A circus 
had come to our town, and as I started to 
crawl under the tent, a circus man assisted 
me from behind, lifting me, with his foot, 
halfway across the lot. I have caught oc- 


casional surreptitious glances to-night of Mr. . 


Ringling’s patent leathers under the table, 
and there seems to be something familiar 
about them. It may be that the gods who 
believe in justice have delivered him into my 
hands to-night, and given me this oppor- 
tunity to wreak retribution. I have asked 
Mr. Ringling about his appearance in Ithaca, 
and the dates correspond. 

What I like most about circus men is their 
extreme modesty. They never make extrava- 
gant claims. For instance, Mr. Ringling in 
his program, referring to his clowns, always 
calls them simply “‘colossally comic come- 
dians.” And Mr. Ringling never resorts to 
high-sounding adjectives. For instance, in 
speaking of his trapeze performers, he calls 
them his “army of aérialists in a superb 
symphony of miraculous mid-air maneuvers. 
Despzrately dangerous displays of astonish- 


ingly audacious feats of flight with reckless 


daring. 

Mr. Ringling is also very conservative in 
the description of his animals. For instance, 
take this paragraph about the trained ele- 
phants: ‘The Barnum & Bailey elephants 
have thcir own baseball nine, and they play 
the national game with the enthusiasm, the 
keen spirit of rivalry and the expertness that 
the Big Leaguers exhibit.” 

One of the notable features about all the 
Ringling circuses is its fine horses. Mr. Ring- 
ling is clways on the lookout for a good horse, 
no mattcr what town he isin. In the way of 
illustration, Ict me read clippings from a 
newspaper published in Tiffin, Ohio, where 
Mr. Ringling’s circus recently appeared. This 
is the first clipping: ‘‘ Ringling Brothers are 
showing at the Fair Grounds to-day.” The 
next one appeared the following day: “Six 
horses mysteriously disappeared last night 
from Seaman’s livery stable.” Have you 
ever noticed when a circus gives a parade in 
a town with its bend and elephant, a police- 
man always rides in front, shouting the warn- 
ing to the farmers along the street: “ Watch 
your horses’’? 

I want to pay a tribute to Mr. Ringling in 
behalf of the Prohibition Party. From Port- 
land, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, he is wel- 
comed by all temperance classes, because 
with his show always comes that pink circus 
lemonade; and, after partaking of that pink 
lemonade, one never again touches liquor. 
One is dead. So now, if you will all please 
look at the center of the table, the manager 
will be pleased to show you the greatest fea- 
ture of the biggest show in the world, Mr. 
John Ringling, the world’s most famous and 
fearless forensic orator, in a daredevil, death- 
defying, desperate, postprandial duel with 
the English language. . 


Introducing De Wolf Hopper 


E SINCERELY regret to-night that 

we were unable to engage Madison 
Square Garden for this dinner, in order to 
have Mrs. Hopper present. 

If on the street you chance to be spoken to 
by some woman you don’t recognize, it is 
perfectly safe to address her as Mrs. Hopper, 
because if she isn’t she probably soon will be. 

If George Washington was the father of 
our country, DeWolf Hopper is its husband. 


Introducing A. L. Erlanger 


R. ERLANGER left Cleveland, Ohio, 
his boyhood home, on August 7, 1891. 


Ever since, the citizens of Cleveland have ~ 


celebrated that date as Thanksgiving Day. 


Introducing Enrico Caruso, the Tenor 


UR guest was a brilliant vocalist even in 

his infancy, in Naples. Two months 
after his birth his neighbors voted that he 
had the most powerful voice of anyone living. 
In the beginning his parents could not de- 
termine what their baby would grow up to 
be. His nurse reported that he showed 


symptoms of developing into a Henry the 
Eighth. One day his father observed that of 
all his toys and gifts the child’s favorite was 
a tiny silken handkerchief which he carried 








Introducing Mr. Shakespeare 


At a Dinner Celebrating the 300th Anniversary, 
of Shakespeare’s Death, Mr. Wolf Was Asked 
to Introduce Mr. Shakespeare 


a OR 
aIN ASSIGNING me the task to-night, of introducing William 
Shakespeare, you have handed me a dead one. His death 
occurred three hundred years ago, and now everybody is 
celebrating it. The whole world is so happy over his death 
that for the past month it has been holding a tercentenary 
celebration, giving parades, pageants and dinners. . William 
Shakespeare had to die to make a hit. 

The first recorded mention in history of any Shakespeare 
was that of one of his ancestors who, in the year 1248, was convicted of 
robbery and hanged. His name Shakespeare in its derivation means “‘carry- 
ing a spear,’’ and his father feared his baby son would grow up to be a chorus 
man. Young Shakespeare became a butcher, working in the bacon depart- 
ment. He always dealt a great deal in bacon. In November, 1582, he took 
out a license to marry Anne Whately: On the appointed day of the wedding, 
however, he did not marry her, but married instead Anne Hathaway, who 
owned a cottage in Stratford, and Shakespeare moved right in and lived 
there. That was the origin of the Only Their Husbands Club. He became 
very prolific, producing thirty-seven plays and a pair of twins. 

The night the twins were’ born William told Anne that he was going 
downtown. He said he would be back early.. He stayed out later than he 
expected, for he was gone from home eleven years. During that entire time 
he forgot to telephone Anne. When next heard from he was in London. He 

















had walked the whole distance. That long walk gave him the idea of becom- 


ing an actor. It is said that he left Stratford because he was accused of 
poaching. Young William had already been convicted of stealing deer, of 
stealing pheasants, of stealing a coat of arms and of stealing quail. Now, 
where did he get his plays? 

In London he obtained a job holding horses in front of a theater. After 
he had held horses for a few nights, Shakespeare opened a livery stable. 
Finally Shakespeare obtained control of a theater. He wrote his own plays, 
produced them and acted in them. In casting plays he always gave himself 
parts like the First Grave Digger in ‘‘Hamlet,’”’ and Friar Laurence in 
““Romeo and Juliet ’’—characters that came on late so that he would have a 
chance to count the house before making up. 

We are honored to have Mr. Shakespeare here to-night. It makes us proud 
to welcome the dramatist who has ruined more theatrical managers than all 
the other playwrights combined. He has heard that several of his plays were 
being revived, and he has come over from England to try to collect, a few 
back royalties. Also he is trying to dispose of the moving-picture rights. 








in his sleeve. His father immediately saw 
that his son would grow up to be a tenor. 

Young Caruso first started out to be a 
mechanical engineer and a plumber. It was 
from plumbing that he learned how to charge 
the salary he does. 

Although Mr. Caruso is a brilliant vocalist, 
he has never yet been able to sing the scale 


correctly. He tries to sing Do, Re, Mi, Fa, 
Sol, La, Si, Do, but he always gets stuck on 
that ‘‘ Dough,” forgetting the rest. 

Mr. Caruso is really a very good tenor. He 
is a little better than Andrew Mack, and 
almost as good as Chauncey Olcott. 

Mr. Caruso owns a villa in Italy. But he 
has nothing on us: we have one in Mexico. 








Opening a Dinner 
Of the New York Hotel Owners’ Association 


HE FIRST hotel proprietor recorded in history was Jesse 
i) James. Since he was a highway robber he had held up many 
#r4| travelers, and so just naturally drifted into the hotel business. 
|| Many of the methods now employed in metropolitan hotels 
Bai) were Jesse James’ inventions. Of course his successors have 
!| improved them. The hat boy was his invention. 
Since Jesse James’ days everything about the hotel busi- 
= ——J ness has advanced—especially the prices. Jesse James was 
too honest to have succeeded in the hotel business to-day. He admitted that 
he never could hold up a man as thoroughly as.a practiced hotel proprietor. 

In hotels of the present period there have been many changes. Some of 
them even change the tablecloths and sheets occasionally. In the old- 
fashioned country hotel of twenty-five years ago, the chambermaid had to 
serve also as waitress, thus imparting the flavor of kerosene to the pies and 
the aroma of corned beef and cabbage to the sheets. The hotel roller towels 
have gone two thousand miles without a puncture. 

Note the difference to-day: You enter a hotel, and the proprietor searches 
you to ascertain how much money you have; if the amount is satis- 
factory, he gives a signal for five hat boys to assault you and push you into 
the restaurant. You seat yourself meekly, and fifteen minutes later a young 
man comes up and places a glass of water on the table. He is the waiter’s 
valet. Ten minutes later another man steps up to the table and delivers 
a napkin. He is the waiter’s private secretary. Finally a gentleman in 
handsome evening suit hands you a menu printed in French and meaningless 
to you. In desperation and at random you indicate with your finger an 
article on the menu, and the haughty gentleman in the evening suit says: 
“Pardon me, sir; but that is one of the musical selections. The orchestra is 
playing it now.” In a state of humiliation you order a lamb chop. As you are 
munching this chop, a bit later, the gentleman in the evening suit accosts 
you again, and asks: ‘‘How did you find the chop, sir?”” You reply: “I 
found it under the pea on the plate.” Then you pay the check, hand the 
hat boy a quarter in return for another man’s hat, rush outside and board 
a street car, while the head waiter drives away in his limousine. 

In every prominent hotel in New York there is a sign, reading: ‘Leave 
your valuables at the desk.” You might just as well do it. The proprietor 
will get them anyhow. 























Introducing Irvin S. Cobb, the Famous 
Writer 


R. COBB and some other men have one 

thing in common: they were born in 
Paducah, Kentucky. There is this difference 
between them: the other men can go back. 
One Paducah man came to New York and 
organized, a big corporation. .Mr. Cobb also 
came to New York. He did not organize a 


‘big’ corporation. He has one, and it was 


while glancing down at it one night that he 
thought of the title of his lecture, ‘What I 
Saw at the Front.” 





Introducing Jacob Fields, a Young, 
Spectacular Wall Street Broker 


yee FIELDS was at his money-making 
tricks almost from the first of the world, 
for in the Holy Scriptures I find: ‘‘ And Jacob 
led his lambs to the well, for it was there he 
watered his stock.” 


Introducing Major General O’Ryan 
of the 27th Division 


H's name is John F. O’Ryan. The “F” 
stands for fighting. He was born a 
scrapper. Three days after his birth he won 
his first fight by kicking in the eye the doctor 
who was attending him. The doctor was a 
German. At two years he kicked his crib to 
pieces. He had found on it a label, reading: 
“Made in Germany.” There is not in the 
world a man with more courage and more 
fearlessness. When he was about to start any 
action at the front, something particularly 
dangerous, with death almost sure, he always 
selected the married men—he knew that 
they would be the most reckless and eager. 

Now, the Twenty-seventh Division has 
come back and left the cooties flat. Our boys 
all over New York are being banqueted reg- 
ularly, and the only things the cooties have 
to eat are the Germans. More power to the 
cooties! 


Introducing the Police Commissioner 
of New York 


UR guest of honor has asked me to an- 

nounce that this gathering is the most 
helpful and the most productive since he has 
been Police Commissioner. He says that he 
has discovered in this room to-night one 
hundred and twenty-seven men for whom his 
police have long been looking. 

Our guest was born in Campbell, New 
York. The chief activity in Campbell is 
sleeping. He won thelong-distance bed, sofa 
and morris chair sleeping championship, and 
so just naturally hedecided to be a policeman. 

Whatever else may be said of the commis- 
sioner, credit must be given him for the way 
he has transformed the traffic squad and the 
traffic situation. Since he has taken hold it 
is possible for a man to cross Broadway at 
Forty-second Street in nearly forty minutes. 
And since he has solved the traffic problem, I 
don’t believe that more than fifty people an 
hour are run over in front of the Public 
Library on Fifth Avenue. By making many 
of our thoroughfares one-way streets, it is 
now possible for a man to go from the Times 
Building to Herald Square only by taking a 
short cut through the Fifty-ninth Street en- 
trance to the Park, leaving the Park at 
Seventy-second Street, taking the ferry at 
Weehawken and returning to Herald Square 
by the Pennsylvania Tube. 


Introducing William A. Brady 


(Owing to a Difference of Opinion, Mr. Brady and 
Mr. Wolf Had Not Spoken to Each Other for 
Five Years) 


te most concise way in which I can en- 
lighten you upon the character of our dis- 
tinguished guest is to read two clippings from 
a San Francisco newspaper of fifty years ago. 

The first clipping appeared June 19, 1863, 
and reads: “Born — To Terence and Cath- 
erine Brady, a son, William Brady.” 

The other, printed in the same newspaper 
the following day, reads: ‘‘The city authori- 
ties have decided to double the police force.” 

I should like to say in behalf of our friend- 
ship that in the past five years Mr. Brady 
has not spoken one unkind word to me. 

Frequently Mr. Brady and I meet on the 
street. Our meetings are as tranquil as the 
zoo. Last Christmas there came from him to 
me a gift of a bottle of some sort of beverage, 
marked: “Drink heartily.” It proved to be 
prussic acid. 
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PL e most famous musical instrument 
in the world 


Victrola fame is based on Victrola quality. 

More people all over the world have wanted and have bought the Victrola than 
any other musical instrument of its type. Because the Victrola brings to them the 
greatest music by the greatest artists. Because it covers the whole field of music— 
it may be a violin, a band, a piano, a voice, at will. Because the Victrola is supreme 
in fidelity and beauty of tone. Because of all instruments the Victrola is the most 
completely responsive to every varying mood. 

And it is the instrument which the world’s greatest artists have selected as the 
best. It is the instrument selected by music-lovers throughout the world as. the best. 
It is certainly the instrument which you will want for your home. 





Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Visit your Victor dealer. " 


VICTROLA 


Important Noticeé.~ Victor 
Records and Victor Machines 


“Victrola” is the Registered 
Trademark of the Victor Talking 


achine Compan _ designating arescientificaliy coordinated and 
ee of this Company synchronized in the processes of 


manufacture, and should be used 
together to secure a perfect re- 
production, 


New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the Ist 
of each month 





or" 
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the Victor Talking Machine 


VICTOR TALKING 











MACHINE CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Keep the children’s winter 
clothes spick and span with 


IVORY SOAP F 


Genuine Ivory Soap in Quick-Lathering Flakes 
‘*Safe Suds in a Second” 


CTIVE children get their clothes soiled and spotted so quickly that it is the best of 
news for mother to know that winter corduroys and serges and woolens can be 


washed, perfectly and easily, just by sousing them in the wonderful lather of Ivory 
Soap Flakes. 


There is not the slightest chance of spoiling the cloth, because these quick-lathering 
Flakes are just pure, mild Ivory Soap, after all. You 2zow that Ivory Soap contains 
no harsh ingredients to move the dirt. Ivory Soap has been proving, for forty years, 
that it will not shrink, thicken, fade nor discolor any fabric—wool, silk, cotton or 
linen—that water alone will not harm. 


The Flakes work even more quickly and easily. In warm water they bubble instantly 
into a thick, lively suds, so rich and soapy and lasting that, without rubbing, it reaches 
every fibre of the goods, softening and dislodging the dirt so that it floats away in the 
rinse water. No solid soap to mat down the nap. No need to rub. The Ivory Flakes 


lather alone cleanses the most soiled little garments, again and again, so that they look 
like new. 


Ivory Soap Flakes is Ideal for 


Blankets Chiffons _—_ Georgette Gloves Silk Shirts Sweaters 
Blouses Flannels _—_ Lace Curtains Lingerie §_ Hosiery Veils 
Knitted Garments 


Anything that water will not harm 


Sample Send for free sample package, (mailed postpaid) enough to wash two or three of 
Package Your waists or children’s garments, and see how quickly, easily and safely Ivory Soap 
FREE Flakes works. Address The Procter & Gamble Company, 

Dept. 7-J, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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| Talk About Americanization! 
Here is the Real Thing 


WE GROWN folks talk glibly 
and learnedly about Americani- 


zation—but here is where we are 
taught something by boys who prob- 
ably never heard of the word, yet who | 
are doing a piece of real red-blooded | 
work that beats any Americanization | 
| program in existence. Here are boys 
| doing for boys—by boys and with 
boys—a piece of work that many 
will say isn’t true because it can’t be 
true. Not only is it true, but you see 
it work out here before your eyes. 
We're shown here pretty quickly that 
real boys know a thing or two that we 
elders either have forgotten or never 
knew. It’s a remarkable story, is this: 


the more remarkable because it is true. 
—THE EDITORS. 























BOUT a year and a half ago, when the war 
was still going on and a good many other 
things were going on that were almost as 
strange and upsetting, there was a lot of 
noise in the newspapers and at public meet- 
ings aboyt how bad, how very, very bad, 
boys were getting to be. Of course—the 
mourners said—boys are always bad—that 
is, they’re always a lot of trouble to a lot 

SJ of folks. But it seemed then that they 
were worse than ever, because there were fewer people on 
the job of keeping boys in order. 

Somebody was talking about this with a bunch of boys in 
Chicago; and what do you suppose the boys said? 

“There are no bad boys.” 

““No bad boys! You’re crazy! Why, the country’s just 
plumb full of young toughs growing up into crooks and 
criminals and anarchists and—and everything.” 

“That may be,’’ said one of these boys. ‘ But there are 
no bad kids, just the same, and we can prove it. If there are 
what look like bad kids, it’s just the boys that never had a 
chance. Why, we’d take the worst boy in the U. S., keep him 
stickin’ around here for six months, and I'll bet you we'd 
send him home a fellow anybody could be proud of.” 

“Sure?” 

“Sure!” 

Well, an Associated Press reporter got wind of this, wrote a 
little paragraph about it and put it on the wires. Next day 
the newspapers all over the United States had that challenge 
inthem. Andthen! Every townand hamlet had that “ worst 
boy’’; heaps of parents had him; probation officers had him. 

The kids who started all this came near having to open a 
post-office substation of their own. It looked as if they 
might have to spend the rest of their lives reading letters. 
But they read ’em, every one of them. And they learned a 
lot about what boys are up against—how many parents 
there are who think they’ve got the Jesse Jameses of the 
future because their boys don’t come in at nine o'clock, or 
because they smoke behind the corncrib, or come sneaking 
in with damp hair when they’ve been told not to go in 
swimming. 











Bb dpvwney were other letters though! There were letters 
about boys to whom everything had been done that the 
law allows, except hanging, and who seemed to be in for that 
as soon as they got old enough; boys that everybody who 
knew them jumped on and wanted to be rid of. The kids 
in Chicago would have liked to have taken them all and 
given them a show for their lives. But this was too large an 
order—then! So they sifted and sorted until they got a list 
of boys in twenty-seven towns and cities; and then what do 
you think they did? 

Two of the Chicago kids set out to visit these twenty-seven 
cities and size up the ‘‘candidates.”’ Before they started 
they made to the rest of their crowd the speeches they were 
going to make in those twenty-seven cities. ‘“ We’re going to 
represent you,” they said to the others; “so you ought to 
know what we're going to say. If you don’t like it, now’s the 
time to holler—not afterward.” 

‘“‘We’re not out,” their speeches said, “looking for a kid 
who stays out nights because he ain’t got sense enough to go 
to a good home. We ain’t looking for a kid whose father’s 
afraid his boy won’t grow up good, or whose mother cries 
because her baby boy don’t tell her where he’s going after 
supper. We're looking for a kid that’s never been able to 
call any man father. We're looking for a kid that’s never 
had any mother to care whether he went straight or not. 
We're looking for a kid that stays out nights and sleeps in 
wagons and under sidewalks because he ain’t got no place 
else to sleep. We’re looking for a kid that thinks every- 
body’s agin hirn and that he’s got to steal if he wants to live. 
There’s lots of kids like that and we know it. Give ’ema 
chance and they make the best kind o’ men.” 

Did they get their kid? 


The Worst B oy in the United States 


Two Chicago Boys Go Traveling 
to 27 Cities. for Him ana Fina Him 


By Clara E.. Laughlin 


They certainly did. They 
sized the kids up according to 
atest of theirown. They didn’t 
take anybody’s word for who 
was worst. They chose a lot of 
points and they measured up 
each boy to see how he com- 
pared with the others on those 
points. 

Meanwhile newspapers of- 
fered them “‘big money ”’ for the 
exclusive story of the worst boy. 
A vaudeville circuit manager 
telegraphed several times a day, 
offering a hundred dollars a 
week, for ten weeks, to that 
worst boy. 

The boys were not a bit sur- 
prised to find out how foolish 
some big folks are. But they 
didn’t say much, 


\ \ JHEN they got back to Chi- 

cago there was a bunch of 
reporters and photographers 
waiting at the train. But there 
wasn’t any ‘“‘worst boy.” He 
came later—and he came on 
gum shoes. He wasn’t photo- 
graphed. He wasn’t “featured.” 
He wasn’t introduced, even to 
the bunch of boys he came to, 
as “the boy.” Three or four of 
them knew, and that’s all—ex- 
cepta friend or two who'd rather 
die than tell. He had a black 
record—that boy; but there 
really wasn’t anything wrong in 


him. The Two Chicago Boys Who Found “the 
Worst Boy in the United States” 


The boys jacked him up, got 
him a job, boarded him in a de- 
cent family, and he slid in with 
a lot of fellows interested in clean sport and good citizenship 
and “made good” almost without trying! To-day that boy 
is a splendid chap, and simply crazy to give other fellows a 
chance. 

When the delegates who went to find him were in New 
York State, they went to Albany to call upon Governor 
Whitman. 

“You've got a sixteen-year-old boy in the death house at 
Sing Sing waiting to be electrocuted,” they said. ‘We've 
come to talk to you in his behalf.” 

hag governor looked in amazement at the boys, and then 
asked: 

‘What business of yours is it?” 











The Boys’ Brotherhood City Council Has a Businesslike Aspect 


Now mark their remarkable 
answer to that question: 

“Wherever there’s a boy in 
trouble, we’re in trouble,” said 
these two boys. 

Of course the governor liked 
the answer and the spirit. He 
liked the boys. He liked their 
way of doing things. He granted 
a commutation to Paul Chap- 
man; and when the governor 
said good-by to these two Chi- 
cago kids he added: “I’ve got a 
boy—he’s only a baby yet; but 
I want you to sec to it that when 
he’s big enough to do work like 
you boys, there’s an organiza- 
tion like yours for him to join.” 


FTER the boys got home, the 
fellows in certain parts of 
Chicago, where those boys are 
known, did a lot of talking. 
Every boy knows that boys can 
do things if they can only get 
‘people to give thee a chance. 
Here were boys that went and 
got chances and did things in 
a way to be proud of. 

And one night a bunch of 
pe held a meeting. If the 
police had known about that 
meeting they would have 
broken it up, for that bunch of 
boys always kept the police 
force busy. 

The boys in the bunch were 
small, but they knew more ways 
of making trouble than any- 
body who hasn’t tried to hold 
down or break up such a gang 
could believe. 

They were kind of sober when they met that night. A lot 
of their gang were missing; thirty-nine of them were doing 
time in prison or were waiting trial—thirty-nine boys out of 
a hundred; just think of that! Boys of school age, mind 
you—only ten, twelve, fourteen years of age, hardly any of 
them as old as sixteen years. Yet they had several murderers 
among them; and more than half of the bunch were gun 
toters. 

Stealing automobiles was just baby’s play for those boys, 
a mere preparation for pay-roll holdups, suburban bank 
robberies and like crimes. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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The Worst Boy in the United States 


Sounds awful—doesn’t it? It is awful! And the boys 
themselves admitted it was awful. Yet they knew they 
didn’t feel like such terrible boys as they seemed to be. They 
felt pretty decent inside. They just wanted excitement, as 
every boy does, and whenever they went after it they seemed 
to get in bad. ; ‘ 

‘I’m gettin’ sick o’the way things is goin’,’’ their leader said 
on the particular evening in question. ‘‘The way it is now, 
we're up against it. We gota badname. We git the blame 
fer what we do—which is plenty—an’ fer what we don’t 
do. Anything that’s pulled off that we could have done, 
the cops git after us fer it. I’m sore on the whole business.” 

The other boys were sore too. But what 
could they do? A fellow’s got to have some 
excitement, some life! And the folks that are 
against gun toting and hold-ups and automo- 
bile stealing—what do they want to hand you 
instead of all that? Want you to get excited 
about washing behind your ears and about 
putting a penny in the plate! What’s the 
use 

The leader got good and mad, and red in 
the face. 

“Do youse think I’m fer anything like 
that?’ hedemanded. ‘I know kidsand what 
they’ll stand fer. An’ I tell you fellers I’ve 
heard about some kids that have more fun, a 
million times than we ever had—an’ more 
excitement—an’ it don’t get ’em in bad, 
either; it learns em an’ leaves ’em enjoy 
themselves all at one time; an’ they ain’t . 
got nobody leadin’ ’em by the hand, neither; 
they do it themselves! It’s kids fer kids, an’ 
it’s dif’runt! ’ 


WELL the gang just couldn’t believe him. 
It sounded too good to be true. But 
they said they’d take a chance; so they asked 
him to go and find out more about this thing. 

He went. He looked till his eyes 
bulged out; he listened till his ears 
ached. Finally he got up and 
made a speech. 

“If youse guys,”’ he said, 
“would only c’m on over 
an’ learn my gang how to 
do like youse do, my 
gang’d be awful obliged 
toyou. Youfellersknow 
howitis; we don’t mean 
no harm, but kids has 
got to be doin’ some- 
thing, an’ seems like the 
only things there is fer us 
to do is things that get us 
in wrong. We don’t want 
to be jailbirds an’ crooks! 
We want to go straight an’ be 
decent guys. But wedon’t know 
how—unless you'll learn us.”’ 

The boys saw that he meant it. 
You can’t fool boys on a point like 
that. They’re wise to the real thing. ° 
“We'll help,” they said very simply; and they did help. 

They went over to the other gang, rented a hall for a 
dollar—a hall up over a saloon; a hall whose principal fur- 
niture was cuspidors, a hall whose green calcimine was scaled 
off in big patches, whose chandeliers had the flyspecks of 
forty summers, whose windows were thick with dust, whose 
floor was foul with dirt, whose atmosphere seemed to em- 
balm all the odors of stale beer and rank tobacco and unclean 
clothing in the world. And on a certain Monday night, not 
long ago, the gang was all there: boys in all the seats, boys 
on the window sills, boys stacked up everywhere till they 
seemed to be hanging from the ceiling; boys who wanted to 
learn how to be good citizens, and boys who were there to 
teach them how. 

You could hardly, if you had seen it, have believed your 
eyes; and it would have been harder yet, if you could have 
heard the speeches, to believe your ears. 

There wasn’t any fancy talk of the kind that makes boys 
so uncomfortable. This was the real stuff! Every natural 
boy wants to have fun; and these fellows were telling how to 
have it by the barrelful. Every red-blooded boy wants to 
belong.to,a gang and follow the leader and try to be the 
leader, “and: to do things that nobody believes he can do; 
and these: fellows were showing the others how to do these 
things without: getting in bad. No preaching about it! 
Hardly any talk-about ‘‘Cut that out”’ or ‘You gotta quit 
this’’—just a lot of practical talk about what there is that a 
boy can do: what he can do for himself and for other boys. 


ler 
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Jack Robbins 


ent 
NCE upon a time-two-of the boys that I’m telling about 
went as delegates,to a.national convention on housing. 
It was held in Chicago. The boys listened to the proceed- 
ings for some time, then one of them rose and addressed the 
chair. Given pégmission to spegk, he said: 

“Mr. Chairman, I guess I ,better say right off that a good 
deal of this is new to me. I never was in a place before where 
people, instead of getting up,and,saying what they think, 
read these here things you call papers. Maybe I don’t get 
it all; but I’ve listened to a lot atiout cubic feet of space and 
what to do with garbage, and ‘I‘haven’t heard anybody even 
mention what hguses are princip’ly for—which is boys!” 


Well, maybe Jfouses are not principally for boys. But at 
least you’d think they’d be planned as if boys might some 
day be.a,part of their households. Yet how many houses 


have you ever been in that seemed as if boys were expected 
to have anything to do with them except not to muss them 
up or break anything? 

Maybe you've noticed that a house can be very large and 
yet not seem to have room enough in it for a hearty, healthy, 
growing boy. And maybe you've lived in a small house or a 
small flat where there were four or five or six or seven people 
of all ages, from a baby that wakes easily to a grandma that’s 
nervous, and know how much room,there is for a boy in a 
house like that—which is the kindsthat most boys live in. 
Boys get in the way of older folks, and lots of older folks 
jump on boys for things that.are not bad things at all, but 
just bothersome to other people. 

And if you get to picking on a boy, and he knows he 
doesn’t mean any harm, first thing you know he gets his 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


back.up and says: ‘‘Oh, what’s the use? I got the name, I 
may as well get the game!’’ And after that he gets reckless 
and dare-devil and does things’ he ought not to do, just be- 
cause he’s got it figured out that there’s a lot of injustice in 
the world and people don’t thank you for trying to be 
decent. 

There seems to be a time in nearly every boy’s life when he 
just naturally hankers to be an outlaw of some sort; he 
craves excitement, and he gets ‘“‘sore” on older folks, and 
altogether he just aches to cut loose. He is tired of doing 
things the way he is told to do them. He wants to do things 
his own way and see how they will turn out. But everybody 





























seems bent on taking him by the hand and leading 
him in some path that others have tried and found 
safe, respectable and uninteresting. 
This is the time when some boys—really quite a lot 
of boys—take up with the notion of beating the game 
that safe, respectable people have set up for us all to 
play. And mostly it isn’t the boy’s fault at all that they 
feel that way about it. It’s the fault of older folks who 
have failed to make boys see and feel that playing the game 
is lots more fun than trying to beat it. 

But the trouble with most folks who try to show boys how 
to play the game is that they think they can do it by a kind 
of ‘playing pretend”’ in the way babies do. Now you can’t 
do that with a real red-blooded boy. He’s for “the real 
thing,’’ as he says, and he would rather be an honest-to- 
pone boy bandit than a make-believe goody boy pre- 
tending he is of some use in the world. You must give him 
real things to do, and let him use his own sense about doing 
them. You must get over the idea that because he’s a boy 
there isn’t any real thing that he can do. My goodness! 
There must be at least as many boys in the world as there 
are men; and they’ve all got men’s work coming to them in a 
couple of years—or five, or ten. Why aren’t they doing part 
of it now? 

Well, they are, in, the. Boys’ Brotherhood Republic, in 
Chicago, for that is the: home of the group of boys that I am 
telling about here. And this is how this group came to be: 


EARS ago there was a boy who was knocked about so 
hard and so long that he swore to himself he would see, 
before he passed out, that some of the boys in this world got 
a fairer deal. His name is Jack’Robbins. He is a boy still, 
though grown folks might, looking;at him, think him a man. 
Jack—everybody calls him “Jaek,” even the smallest 


boys—was living, five years ago, over on the west’side of. 


Chicago where boys, are: sure-enough thick. Boys, boys, 
boys are everywhere. - 

Jack got acquainted here and there. He and some of the 
boys formed a little-club. There were only half a dozen of 
them; and sometimes.they would get together in a basement 
room which they rented:for two nights a week, and some- 
times they would. walk the crowded streets and talk about 





THE STORY OF TWO GANGS. 
a OF BOYS 
15% were bank robbers. 


80% were pickpockets. 
50% carried guns at all times. 
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40% were murderers. 
50% were automobile bandits. 4, 
20%. were in, jail. 


To-day the record is: 98% are “decent” 
according to the “leaders.” Something of ! 
a change! : 
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A Critical Moment at the Boys’ Brotherhood Headquarters. “Why 
Did You Do it, Kid?” Makes a Boy Think Real Hard 


what a lot there is that boys could do if they would just get 
together and do it—govern themselves, help govern the 
city they’re a part of—and the state, and the nation too! — 
and make it their special business to help other boys. 

And so the Brotherhood started. I will not tell here the 
story of how they grew, because it is a long one and full of 
combat against the stubborn prejudices of a world of folks 
who think of boys as “ problems’’ to be ‘‘solved,”’ and would 
just about rather die than admit that, if a boy’s problem is 
to be solved with a solution that is worth anything, he must 
do it himself. These boys started and they kept agoing. 
They outgrew their quarters — and again; they will 

' always outgrow them, no 
+ gee how many they estab- 
ish. 

They began their self-gov- 
ernment on a city plan, al- 
though they have always 
foreseen the time when their 
organization would embrac: 
several cities under a stat: 
government, and several 
states under a Federal gov- 
ernment. 


Aa wishing to become a 
citizen makes application 
to the citizenship committee 
of this Boys’ Brotherhood Re- 
public, which questions hiro 
as to the kind of citizen he 
will probably make. For, 
mind you, they regard citizen- 
ship and its obligations and 
privileges so highly that they 
are of no mind to hand it out 
to anyone who puts in a de- 
mand for it. Any kindof boy 
can come around and ask the 
services of the B. B. R.—as 
we always call it “for short’’— 
and get them. But only the 
right kind of boy can be ad- 
mitted into what is called 
“the citizenery’”’ and be given 
that sacred thing—a vote. 

When they are satisfied 
that an applicant will do his 
best for the common good, 
they admit him—if there is 
room! But there is now a 
long waiting list, because 
these wise young city man- 
agers won’t take on more citizens than they can absorb into 
their civic activities, and they don’t want a lot of fellows 
who exercise no citizenship other than paying taxes and 
voting. They accept as many as they can keep busy work- 
ing for the common good—not for B. B. R. good alone, but 
for Chicago, for Illinois, for the nation, and especially for 
boys everywhere and of every sort. The others have to wait 
for their chance. They do wait too! And while they wait, 
they work to qualify. 

Elections are conducted on much the same plan as those 
of the city of Chicago. Citizens have to register; but they 
are not given a card permitting them to vote unless their 
taxesare paid up and their records are clear. The candidates, 
or their “managers” if they are running for an important 
office, get out “hot” literature; there is a perfect tornado of 
we there is personal canvass; there is everything 
that human nature dictates when it is out to win, everything 
that is fair fight. ‘‘ We fight fair, win or lose,” is one of their 
most cherished mottoes, made by themselves as to sentiment 
and as to printing, which hangs in each City Hall. 

The Northwest City Hall was opened only last November, 
with a lot of boys brand-new to the self-government idea. 
But how earnestly they took their first election ! 

“How do you feel about your city council?” I asked one 
citizen after election was over. 

“‘Nothin’ extra,” he replied rather gloomily. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, I guess the most of ’em’s all right,’’ he said. 

“Good land!’ I cried. ‘What do you expect? I never 
was in any executive body in my life where I thought the 
majority was all right.” 

““Weren’t you?” said the young Utopian. ‘“‘Time you 
were,” 

Each city has its mayor, city clerk, city treasurer, city 
judge, prosecuting attorney, chief of police, board of educa- 
tion, board of health, citizenship committee, investigating 
committee, institutional committee, athletic committee, and 
so on, including a very important committee called ‘‘Good 
and Welfare.” 


COULD tell you stories by the dozen about each one of 

those committees, about the real work they do and the 
direct way they go about it. 

To the institutional committee, for instance, are reported 
the names, addresses and records of all boys about to be 
released from correctional institutions. Members of this 
committee make it their business to visit these boys im- 
mediately after they get out. Young citizens who have 
worked hard all day, and most of whom are doing some sort 
of night study, go on miles-long street-car rides during their 
evenings off A locate the boys who have to “‘ begin over.” 
They learn the home conditions and whether they are “for” 
a boy or against him; they try to win the boy’s confidence— 
no easy matter, after an institutional experience, and I 
doubt if any but boys could accomplish it; they offer to get 
him a job, and invite him to the City Hall, and soon. They 
keep after that boy, if he’ll let them, until they see him “get 
back.” I would like to tell a lot of stories about this com- 
mittee’s work. Here is just one: 

Once it was reported to the B. B. R. that the finger prints 
were taken of boys arrested for small offenses. The boys 
were usually released after a “good calling-down” by the 
police. But they knew that their finger prints were in the 
rogues’ gallery, and that’s a bad thing to be sticking in any 
boy’s mind. So six citizens of the B. B. R. went to see Chief 
Justice Olsen about it and set before him the boys’ point of 
view. He heard it very respectfully, and then he made it 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 191 
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CAINE 


JSrom 
a Fainting 
By 
WL Laylor 


“Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable. 
Elaine, the lily maida of Astolat, 


Ligh in her chamber wp a tower to the east 
Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot—~ 


—FROM TENNYSON’S “LANCELOT AND ELAINE” 








A Freshman Wanted to Meet a Senior, But There Were the Inexorable Laws. 
How Could She Do It? Then She Did It. And That is the Story of— 


The Cat and the King 


By Jennette Lee 


ILLUSTRATION BY RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 





HE had been up this 
morning at four 
o’clock, and had crept 
out through the gate, 
almost guiltily, and off 
across the fields for a 
long walk. There 
might be nothing 
wrong in taking a 
walk at four o’clock 
in the morning; perhaps no one would 
have stayed her in her flight through 
the college gates, munching her bit of 
crackers and cheese, had they known. 
But no one knew. She had carefully 
not inquired. . . . 

She had had her walk, with the fresh- 
ness of the spring luring her on, up 
Redmond Hill, down the slope by Board- 
man’s and along home by the road, 
gathering from the bushes on either side 
the great masses of trailing vines that 
draped her head and shoulders and hung 
swaying from her arms. It had been a 
wonderful walk—pulling the vines from 
the bushes, shaking the dew from the 
clustering blossoms and drenching her- 
self in freshness. 

The blossoms were a faint, greenish 
white and, with her green-and-white- 
striped skirt and white blouse as she 
stood in the gateway looking in on the 
college halls, the flowers and the twist- 
ing stalks of leaves twined about her 
and framing her in, she might have been 
the very spirit of the outdoor world 
peeping shyly in at the halls of learning, 
curious, wistful and tiptoe for flight. 

She stood a moment gazing up at the 
great masses of brick and stone that 
made up her college world. The side of 
the buildings nearest the lodge gate was 
in shadow and the vines and the dull 
red of the bricks seemed to hold for her 
something mysterious and strange. She 
went slowly up the brick walk, holding 
in check a sudden longing to turn back, 
to flee once more to the fields and the 
little brook that ran gurgling by Board- 
man’s and make a day of it, out in the 
free world. 














[ee eeernnnd wonderenl— 1h 
college where her name was enrolled: 
“Flora Bailey, 1920.” But there was 
something overpowering about it. The 
great walls that looked so gracious [in 
the fresh morning light had a way of 
shutting one in, of hampering and bind- 
ing the movements of freshmen. There 
were so many things one must and must 
not do within the gracious walls! Her 
eye glanced up to a tower of South 
Parker, high up to a window where 











—— - Her roommate looked at her reflec- 








tively. ‘It’s Annette Osler,’’ she an- 
nounced. ‘Just because she’s captain, 
you want . 

Flora’s face was scarlet. ‘‘I don’t care 
if it is!” she murmured. 

“Be a sport, Flora! You can’t have 
a crush on a senior : 

“It is not a crush!” said Flora vehe- 
mently. “I just want to know Annette 
because she’s the kind of girl I like. And 
if I get on the team, she’ll notice me; 
she’ll have to notice me! There isn’t 
any other way to get to know a senior, is 
there?’’ she demanded. 

“You're too aspiring,” said Aspasia. 
She gathered up her books and notes. 
“Come on to breakfast. There’s the 
bell.” 

“I’m not going to breakfast,’ said 
Flora firmly. ‘I’ve got to study.” 

Her roommate reappeared from the 
bedroom. ‘‘ You’re a weak, sentimental 
freshman!’ she remarked casually. 

“T am not sentimental! I want to 
know Annette Osler because she’s a 
great, gloriouscreature! So, there! Let 
be teasing, Aspasia.”’ 

““*Let be teasing’! I must save that 
for Professor Goodwin. Funny English! 
Did you get it from your grandmother, 
honey? He'll be sure to ask the ‘source,’ 
you know.” 

“Go along!” said Flora crossly. 








HE was left alone, and there was 

only the sunlight falling on the 
green-and-white vines in the window 
and traveling to the scattered books on 
the table. She looked at them a minute; 
then her arms dropped to the table 
with a little gesture of defeat, and her 
face dropped to her arms. .. . 

A bumblebee hummed in the window 
and went away. 

It may have been the blossoms. 

She lifted her face and looked at them 
balefully. If only she had known enough 
to get up at four o’clock to study in- 
stead of going off for that miserable 
walk! And suddenly the sunrise as it 
came over Redmond Hill flashed back 
to her; it brought the song of a bird 
that trilled softly out of the woods. 

Her face seemed to listen to the flut- 
ing call. Then it grew thoughtful. If 
there were some way, some legitimate 
way, of attracting the attention of a 
senior! Annette liked the things she 
liked. Often she watched her setting off 
alone over the hill that led to the fields. 
And because she was a freshman she 
might not hurry after her and say: 











“Come on for a walk with mel” . 





silken curtains hung in even folds, and 
a sigh escaped her lips. One must not 
make friends with seniors, for instance, 
except by invitation—and a senior was 
very high up! 

The curtains parted a little. The girl’s eyes glanced 
quickly. A firm hand pushed back the curtains and a figure 
stood between them looking out on the morning. The lifted 
head bore a mass of reddish hair gathered carelessly, and 
the light that fell on the tallest peaks and gables of the 
college touched it with gold. To the freshman, gazing 
from her walk, it was as if a goddess, high-enshrined and 
touched by the rising sun, stood revealed. She gave a 
gasp of pleasure. 

It had been a glorious walk out in the dew and sunrise, 
and now Annette Osler was gazing from her tower window— 
not on the girl on the college walk, to be sure, but on the 
world of wonder. 

She looked up adoringly at the figure in the tower of 
South Parker. And the girl high in the window turned a 
little and looked down. There was no one in sight—only the 
quiet light of morning on the campus and the wind rippling 
shadowy waves in the ivy leaves on brick walls. A little 
rippling wave seemed to run from the walk to the high tower 
window, and with a gesture of happiness the girl on the walk 
turned toward the entrance of orden Hall. Her pulses 
sang as she went, her step danced a little, hurrying up the 
stairs and along the corridor to her room. She opened the 
door quickly. . 

Across the room by the window, her roommate, surrounded 
by books, was taking notes, dipping in here and there with 
alert pencil. She looked up in swift surprise. ‘‘Why, where 
have you Oh, how lovely!’’ Her eye caught the green- 
and-white blossoms and she sprang up. ‘‘Here—I’ll get the 
pitcher!” 

She brought a pitcher from the bedroom, and Flora placed 
the vines in water, standing back to survey them. They 
trailed down over the window sill and onto the seat below. 
She touched them with quick fingers. ‘‘That will do. We'll 
arrange them after breakfast.” 





notes with flying pencil. She suspended it a minute and 
ked up. “ 
absently. 
“‘Bainnuter?”’ repeated Flora. ‘I don’t seem to remem- 
ber —— Was he on the Yale team?” 


Hé®. companion had gone back to her task of scooping up 
loo! 


you remember Bainnuter?’’ she asked 


“They Thought I’d Better be Careful. . . . On Account of the Game. 


Too Bad You Can’t Come!” 


Her roommate stared. Then she chuckled. ‘ He’s ancient 
history, Flora dear! Early Egyptian. I was wondering if 
Doxey would ask us about him. Do you suppose he will?”’ 

Flora wheeled. She regarded her with startled eyes. 
“History exam! This morning!” she gasped. ‘‘I forgot—oh, 
I forgot !’’ She seized her books from the table, hunting out 
a stub of pencil in haste. ‘‘I hate ’em all—everybody that’s 
had any history done about ’em. I hate ’em!’’ she said 
savagely. 

“Why, I thought you liked history! You did splendidly 
in the February exam. You're such a clever thing! I wish 
I were!” She sighed deeply and returned to her scooping 
and dredging. 


6 R- roommate’s name was Aspasia—Aspasia Elton. That 
was another of the perplexing things about college, living 
night and day with a girl named Aspasia. It made life 
topsy-turvy. No one at home had names out of history 
books. 

Aspasia glanced at her casually. “Better cram on Ram- 
eses II,” she said kindly. ‘They say he’sdippy on Rameses!”’ 

The room was quiet. No sound came from the corridors or 
from the rooms above or below. 

The two girls turned leaves and crammed notes. Now 
and then one of them sighed. Sounds began to come from 
the corridor—hurried feet in slippers, and splashings and 
calls from the bathrooms, and bits of conversation floating 
over transoms. 

Flora closed her book with a little shrug. She put a pencil 
carefully in the place. ‘‘ Doxey gave me warning last week,” 
she said. 

Aspasia looked up. ‘What a shame!” 

““No-o. It’s all right. J knew I wasn’t doing anything; 
only I hoped he didn’t know. I thought the February exam 
had fooled him—maybe.” 

“‘ Anyway, you don’t need to worry. Your February mark 
will carry you through.” 

“Yes; but it won’t put me on the team. That’s all I care 
about, all I’ve ever cared about,” she said slowly. 

Aspasia nodded. It was sympathetic and vague. ‘‘ Well— 
you can live if you don’t make the team. Other folks do.” 

“TI can’t!” said Flora. 


And suddenly she looked at it. Why 
not? Why not go to her, this very 
morning, lay the ease before her 
and ask her to go for a walk? Why 
not? . . . The history exam might 
as well be cut; she was bound to flunk anyway! She 
pushed the books aside with a look of distaste. She would 
do it—and do it now! 

There was a sound in the hall. She picked up her book and 
opened it swiftly to Rameses II. 

The door swung open on Aspasia, one elbow holding 
careful guard over a glass of milk and two large slices of 
bread and butter. 

Flora sprang up. ‘‘ You dear!” 

Aspasia set the milk on the table and turned, a little 
breathless. “‘ What do youthink? Annette Osler has sprained 
her ankle! They’re taking her up to the infirmary now!” 

And Flora looked at her with a foolish, half-startled 
smile. ‘‘ Now isn’t that a stupid thing to do!”’ she said 
slowly. “‘How long do you suppose she will have to stay 
in the infirmary?” 

“‘Oh—ages!”’ said Aspasia carelessly. ‘‘ A sprained ankle 
isn’t a thing you get over in a day, you know. She'll be 
there weeks maybe.”’ 

And Flora looked down at Rameses II. ‘‘ How stupid!” 
she said to him softly. 

It had seemed so simple this morning to go to Annette. 
And now she might have been a thousand miles away, for 
any chance there was of getting at her. 


B be vs history examinations came and went in a maze of 
gloom. She had flunked of course. She did not care 
particularly about the flunking, but it was embarrassing to 
meet Professor Dockery on the campus next day; and she 
made a little skillful detour to evade him—only to see him 
coming toward her along the path by the elms. 

He stopped as she came up and looked down at her con- 
sideringly. ‘‘You wrote a good paper yesterday; a very 
good paper indeed !”’ 

“T did!” cried Flora. 

“IT shall withdraw my opposition to your being on the 
team,” he said kindly. 

Flora gazed at him mutely. “Now isn’t that a shame!”’ 
she said swiftly. And she hurried on to the fields, leaving 
him to extract what sense he could from the wail. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 67 
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Harold Child, Bachelor 


His Seconda Matchmaking Venture Results in Some Singeing of Wings 


How often can even a resourceful bachelor carry his match- 
making pitcher to the matrimonial well before it gets broken? 
Harold Child is undoubtedly clever and not too susceptible, but 
how near he came to not getting off scot-free this time is told 
in this second story—in the series of three—about the twelve 
silver spoons. 





NE beautiful fall day I, Sam Hicks, return- 

ing to my own fireside, found my more or 
less worthy brother-in-law, Harold Child, 
standing before it as though it were his own 
and talking to Miss Georgianna Gorton. 
For the Child to stand before my fireplace 
and for him to talk to an attractive young 
woman were neither of them unusual inci- 
dents. But you never can tell. Georgi- 
anna Gorton was pretty and there was a 
charming delicacy about her; her complexion was unusually 
fine, her features were quite perfect. Her figure was very 
graceful and she dressed with most becoming taste. 

In addition to all this, she was a very able and intelligent 
young woman—a teacher and secretary of a school at which 
the young Hickses were one by one making some attempt to 
start their education. Furthermore, she followed that pro- 
fession not because of actual necessity, but because she liked 
to be independent. She was a college graduate, could drive 
any automobile made and played golf with enthusiasm. 

While I was taking off my coat I heard Georgianna say 
that for the first time in her life she had taken herself to a 
musical comedy that af- 
ternoon. ‘Oh, I’ve been 
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By Arthur Crabb 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


a remarkably fine girl and she’s frittering away the best part 
of her life. Do you know that to all intents and purposes she 
doesn’t see a marriageable man from one month to another? 
She’d make the best sort of wife and, being a normal, healthy, 
sane young woman, I’m quite sure she would like to be mar- 
ried. The trouble is, she is out of the world; she lives at a 
school for infants, in an apartment with two old-maid 
teachers and at the houses of the parents of her school 
children.” 

“Why don’t you marry her, Harold?’ Molly suggested. 

“You know that’s nonsense,’’ the Child exclaimed, an- 
noyed that Molly would not be serious. ‘She doesn’t love 
me; I don’t love her; and I’m far too old, besides vs 

“You're an old poke!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Hicks. ‘‘ You can 
always think up some silly reason why no girl will do for you. 
Why don’t you find a man for her?” 

“T’ve thought of that, but most of the men I know are 
married; those who aren’t are either settled for life, or I 
wouldn’t recommend them as satisfactory. What she needs 
is a young man, say.twenty-six or eight.”’ 

“You must know lots of them.” 

“I do, but none of them well enough to—to—well, lead 
them to her. They’d think I was a fool.” 





Molly and Child Harold didn’t get far that afternoon, but 
the Child’s attitude toward Georgianna was made clear to 
us. If he had had any idea of marrying her himself, he 


would not have talked to Molly the way he had. 


Affairs ran along till June, when we Hickses were getting 
ready to goto the shore. Late one Sunday afternoon Molly 
and the Child were sitting on our piazza. Georgianna was 
sitting on the lawn, surrounded by small Hickses. 

The Child had been quiet for some time when he said: 
“Molly, why don’t you give Georgianna the spoons, or at 
least lend them to her?” 

Molly laughed. ‘‘ Don’t be silly, Harold,” she said. 

“It wouldn’t do any harm, and maybe there’s something in 
it. Anyway, it’s worth trying.” 

Molly laughed again and said: “All right; go ahead if you 
want to; but she can’t have them for keeps.” 

The history of Molly’s spoons was this: 


OME years before the time of Child Harold’s interest in 
Georgianna Gorton, a Mrs. Davis had died. She was over 
ninety years old, and almost until the day of her death she 
had been at home every afternoon and had served tea to such 
of her friends as called on her. For this purpose she had, 
among other things, twelve silver teaspoons, which she her- 
self had had for seventy years and which her mother had had 
for many years before that. So old were they and so much 
had they been used that they were almost as thin as paper, 
and one had to be quite careful of them so as not to bend or 
break them. The monograms that had once been on them 
had entirely disappeared, 

except that on two of the 





to lots of them,’’ she 





laughed, ‘‘but somebody 
has always taken me. 
When I’ve taken myself 
to the theater I’ve always 
eased my conscience by 
going to high-brow stuff. 
I suppose it means that 
I’m getting old.” 

She was twenty-six and 
looked not a day over 
twenty. 

The first indication we 
had of Child Harold’s in- 
terest in Georgianna was 
his repeated suggestion 
that she be the fourth 
when Mrs. Hicks asked 
him to come for family 
dinner and bridge. That 
kept up during an entire 
winter, the Child driving 
Georgianna to our house 
and taking her home. 
They naturally _ became 
friendly and intimate. 
They mentioned the fact 
that they went to the 
theater together occasion- 
ally, but there seemed to 
be nothing serious afoot. 
The Child had disap- 
pointed us so many times 
that we had little confi- 
dence in him, and our only 
hope was that Georgianna 
would not be hurt. 


HEN spring came 
the Child played golf 
with Georgianna occa- 
sionally, arranging games 
with other couples, and 
he took her for rides in the 
evening or late afternoon; 
but when we began to 
wonder whether or not 
something might really 
happen, and hoped it 
would, the Child dashed 
all our hopes. He had a 
heart-to-heart talk with 
Mrs. Hicks. 
“Molly,” he said, “‘it’s 








spoons there was the faint 
trace of lines that had 
been cut a little deeper 
than the others. 

Even when Mrs. Davis 
had them, the spoons were 
twined about with ro- 
mance. They had been 
presented to Mrs. Davis’ 
mother as a birthday 
present, but were not de- 
livered until two days 
after her birthday, be- 
cause of some accident to 
the stage coach which car- 
ried them from New York. 
She at once invited two 
or three of her friends to 
inspect the spoons, which 
were quite the latest thing 
in design, and one of her 
friends brought with her a 
young man who had been 
onthesamecoachand who 
told of the accident. This 
young man very shortly 
married the lady of the 
spoons and was, of course, 
Mrs. Davis’ father. 


\ \ TITH some laughter 


and pleasant teasing 
the spoons were presented 
to Mrs. Davison her twen- 
tieth birthday, for her 
father and mother had 
always said that it was 
the spoons which had 
brought them together; 
and they insisted that if 
their daughter used them, 
she would surely find a 
husband at once. Sure 
enough she did, for on 
the very day on which she 
first served tea with the 
spoons a young man re- 
turned to Alden from a 
long journey, immedi- 
ately called on her, and 
very shortly afterward 
they were married. 
Mrs. Davis had never 
had any daughters and 








a confounded shame about 
Georgianna. She’s really 


With a Bow, Presented One to Georgianna and the Other to the Boy 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 177 








The Man Who Sleeps at Oyster Bay 


By Leonard Wood 


Major General of the United States Army 








MERICA lost—in- 
deed the world lost— 
its soundest and 


most effective advocate of 
peace when Theodore 
Roosevelt died. The 
soundest and most effect- 
ive because, while hating 
war, as do most normal 
men, he realized that the 
peace of righteousness is 
often maintained through 
preparedness—to do our 
duty even through war, if 
necessary; and that arbi- 
tration is most effective 
when a nation is not only 
right, but also able to use 
force, if needed, to back 
up the right. He under- 
stood that a nation is 
most effective as a force 
for peace and for justice 
. when it is of resolute spirit 
nd understands that the 
strength of right must be 
organized against the day 
when it may be necessary 
to meet the force of wrong. 
He understood, as few 
have, that it is not enough 
to be filled with the spirit 
of sacrifice, to have lofty 
‘ideals. But that if our 
sacrifice is to be effective, 
if our ideals are to be re- 
alized, we must have ready 
the necessary force and or- 
ganization, moral and 
physical. To him, empty 
words and lofty senti- 
ments, unsupported by a 
resolute and brave spirit 
and a determination to do 
one’s clear duty, were hate- 
ful things, contemptible, 
dangerous;and unworthy 
of an upstanding and 
right-thinking people. 





HEN death took him 

from us, there was a 
very general feeling of loss, 
a feeling that a great sta- 
bilizing influence had gone, 
that somehow the world 
was less safe for the ideals 











— 


situation. His speech and 
his writings were as clean 
as a polished blade. And 
while he had an almost 
inexhaustible fund of anec- 
dote, I never heard him 
tell a suggestive or vulgar 
story. Nor have I ever 
heard anyone offend more 
than once in this particular 
while speaking with him. 





HILE he had the 

simplicity and direct- 
ness which mark a really 
great man—one that has 
seen enough and done 
enough to realize how 
small he is after all—yet 
he had great personal dig- 
nity, and could interpose 
a most effective barricr 
against undue familiarity. 
He had a wide experience 
in many fields of activity, 
where he had been brought 
into contact with all sorts 
and conditions of men, an 
experience which had given 
him a_ singularly wide 
knowledge of human na- 
ture and of the good and 
weak points of men. He 
was equally at home in 
the mining camp, on the 
range, addressing a 
mothers’ meeting, or be- 
fore the Sorbonne. This 
because he was always 
natural, always himself. 
While intensely American, 
his sympathies were as 
broad as the world. 

In his manner of living 
he was simple; in his in- 
terests and sympathies he 
was a man of the people 
in that he understood 
them, shared their sorrows 
and worked for their bet- 
terment. He never strove 
to gain power by arraying 
the groups and classes of 
our people against one 
another. He never strove 
to gain ascendancy through 
charlatanism, but rather 














we were struggling for, 
that the cause of right- 
eousness, justice and fair 
dealing between nations 
had lost its strongest cham- 
pion. This feeling was confined to noc'ass or section. It was 
shared by those who had been his political enemies, those 
who had fought his policies. It was felt by priest, pastor and 
rabbi, by labor and capital, by soldier and sailor and by men 
of all races; for all knew that he stood for the right, the 
square deal, for industrial justice, for rightcousness and fair 
anes for clean and worthy ideals and policies, for all that 
is best. 

They knew and he knew that he made mistakes, as all do 
who do things. They knew also that he was quick to admit 
a mistake. This frankness and candor endeared him to all 
who really knew him. . 

In a word, the people felt that the great leader, who led 
always upward and onward, whose driving forces were truth, 
humanity and patriotism, had gone; that Great Heart was 
dead. Millions who had never known him felt that a great, 
farseeing leader had been taken from them, and that not 
only we, but the world, had lost a great force for the good 
of our fellowmen. ; 





HE announcement of his death was flashed around the 

world, and the response was world-wide, from the peo- 
ples, from the press and from the governments. The inci- 
dents of a great world crisis gave place to the man who had 
rome pany. Everywhere the people felt that they had lost 
a friend. 

As the days passed into weeks, and the weeks into months, 
the sense of loss has grown greater and greater, and more and 
more the people miss the voice which always spoke the 
truth, the voice whose wisdom and lofty patriotism are 
more and more understood in these days when we are beset 
by the temptation to ‘‘listen with credulity to the whisper- 
ings of fancy,” and to “follow with eagerness the phantoms 
of hope”; when the Constitution, which is the foundation 
of our liberties, and the wise policies which have con- 
tributed to our greatness and security, are being spoken of 
as archaic. 


Painted by Karl Anderson, A. N. A. 


General Wood 


A clean soul in a vigorous body—this was the impres- 
sion Theodore Roosevelt made upon me at our first meet- 
ing. This first impression never changed, but rather grew 
as the years went on. We had many tastes in common. We 
loved the simple and strenuous life, and had that common 
understanding and appreciation of many things which drew 
us closely together. 

Though a many-sided man, gifted in many ways, his was 
a simple and open character. He sometimes impressed one 
as thinking aloud, so frank and unreserved was his conver- 
sation. His absolute candor and simple directness were 
sometimes misunderstood, by those who did not know him, 
for impetuosity or even egotism, for he spoke of himself as 
candidly as he did of others, and yet he was, withal, a 
modest man. He had a keen sense of humor and was quick 
to see the amusing side of men and events. He was never 
pessimistic when it was humanly possible not to be. He 
realized that optimism and pessimism have their roots in the 
common soil of trouble and uncertainty, and that the one 
grows up into the sunlight, the other down into the darkness. 

His plans grew generally upward and were intended to be 
seen by a struggling world and to cheer men on. 





N SPEECH he was simple and direct. His purpose was 

to go directly to the heart of his subject in the simplest and 
clearest language. He used words to convey ideas and never 
to befuddle the public. His writings have the same charac- 
teristics. You know exactly what he means when you finish 
reading what he has written. There is nothing of empty- 
sounding phrases and glittering, unsound idealism, but just 
those simple truths which are the wisdom of the ages, the 
deductions of right-thinking men and women. 

He was singularly free Pra vulgar or profane speech. 
He detested both. His command of forceful and, at times, 
picturesque phraseology was such as to justify the belief 
that he never was lacking in words adequate to any 


by putting the people be- 
hind sound policies, 
through fulland frank con- 
ference with them. He 
never tried to popularize 
himself with his own people by complimenting them at the 
expense of other people. He possessed great power of con- 
centration. He read books literally by paragraphs, even by 
pages. He simply absorbed the essential facts. 





§ pfbaeag sports and the outdoor life appealed to him 
strongly, and he liked nothing better than a hard ride 
across country—with an occasional bit of rough going, a 
long, fast tramp with plenty of hard climbing. 

Many a group of panting, struggling men he led up and 
down the rocky banks of the Potomac, or zigzagging up and 
down the banksand across the waters of Rock Creek. While 
a hard, bold rider, he was not an especially finished-horse- 
man. He knew many of the wild and out-of-the-way places 
in our own country as well as in others, and he understood 
much of the men and the animals who lived in them. 

Exploration always appealed to him. His expedition to 
find and mark the “‘ River of Doubt’’ would have been a 
desperately hard trip fora younger man. He made it when he 
was in the middle fifties. Big-game hunting was another 
favorite sport and one in which he excelled, despite a pro- 
nounced deficiency of vision. He was a cool and steady shot. 
His collections show a wide range of hunting fields and in- 
clude practically all the dangerous animals. 

Fishing he did not particularly care for, or for game-bird 
shooting. Natural history was a favorite study from early 

outh. Work with the broadswords was his favorite exercise 
in his later days, with a bit of tennis and a gallop across 
country, or a tramp over the hills—on the whole, a very 
simple, wholesome’ life, from the standpoint of health and 
exercise. This daily exercise brought him to his desk with 
a clear brain and a good reserve of energy, and did much 
to maintain his mind and his body in condition to perform 
the unending tasks their master imposed. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 
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Painted by Howard Giles, A. N. A., From Photograph Copyright by Pirie MacDonald 


SAGAMORE HILL. 


In order that The Ladies’ Home Journal might, with certainty, select the*‘particular likeness of Colonel Roosevelt that would be most. satisfactory 
to his’ family, the Editor asked Mrs. Roosevelt for her opinion of the likeness here given. Mrs. Roosevelt’s indorsement is reproduced ‘above. 











The Curé of Givenchy 


He Came Back With the White Fass After Four Years of War 
By Laurence La Tourette Driggs 
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~~ upstairs win- 
dow of Monsieur 
le Curé’s house 
looked down the 
one street into the 
village. Indeed 
this main street of 
~ | Givenchy must 
ae perforce turnaway 
Geaseieee or else run straight 
Pei fF) through the walls 
of the old curé’s abode. The ancient 
Flemish church and church house, 
and the walls which inclosed them, 
first reared their heads above this 
lovely landscape. Then the Given- 
chy road, as though in need of an 
attractive scene through which to 
wander its cobbled course, chose to 
run full tilt into the very doorway 
of the church itself. For, abruptly 
turning north from Adam’s smithy 
on the edgeof the La Bassée-Béthune 
highway, and after passing the old 
mill and meadow belonging to Pére 
Ferrold and then unrolling before 
the twenty tiled and closely crowded 
cottages of the village, it ‘finally 
rounded the little farm—Old Moat 
Farm—and the tannery of Michel 
Dupont, which separated by only 
two hundred yards the church of 
Givenchy from its communicants. 
The slight eminence upon which 
the gray-walled edifice stood per- 
mitted the pointed bell tower to lift 
its graceful outline, like a guardian 
angel’s hand, above the cluster of 
dwellings beneath. Centuries of 
rains and snows had dulled the fresh- 
ness of color in wallsand tower. And 
now, as the daily morning bell pealed 
forth a waking summons to the men 
and women of Givenchy to arise and 
face the troubles of the coming day, 
more than one of the devout peas- 
ants, who since infancy had slept 
and wakened in obedience to its 
warning, pictured to himself, as he 
made the sign of the cross on his 
breast, the familiar vision of that 
sacred edifice which was so dear a 
part of him and his family. The bell 
ringer himself was looking upward 
into the gloom of the belfry, where, 
through the four openings in stone, 
the morning sun shone full upon the 
dull bronze of the antique bell as it 
tipped backward and forward upon 
its axis. How dear to him was the 
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Beneath all these relics was the 
precious object for which he 
searched. A heavy volume bound 
in thick leather and covered with 
many hasps of brass required the aid 
of both his hands to lift it from the 
drawer. Pressed tightly to his breast, 
he carried it to the altar, where hc 
placed it carefully upon its rack. 


| ieceaerae shed in his pockets for 
spectacles and kerchief, the ola 
man mumbled: “Little Aimée anc 
little Paul! It was but -yesterday 
that I baptized them both in thes: 
old arms of mine. And to-day on 
of these babes lies face upward on a 
shell-torn field; the other—heaver 
help her! She, too, lies sorely 
stricken for sorrow and pain of his 
loss. What evil have these fioor chil 
dren done, my Father, that the wratl 
of heaven should fall upon them? 
“Ah, this precious old book! This 
page is dated the year of Our Lord 
1751. Ah’s me! the passing of cen- 
turies has left its history in this Life 
Book of Givenchy. Babes become 
mothers, whose children in turn bring 
hither their babes for baptism. And 
the old world goes round—goes 
round—never ceasing. Births— 
marriages—deaths—all of you are 
here, my children of Givenchy! I go, 
like you, when comes the time; but 
still this Book of Givenchy—its 
record goes on—and on. 
‘‘Here—family of Pierre Bon- 
homme and Ruth, his wife—the par- 
entsof Aimée—was it so longago this 
boy and girl knelt hand in hand be- 
fore thisaltar? Children, Pierre 
No, Pierre was the first-born. It is 
not for'him I seek. Mathilde, born 
1890, died 1891. Poor Pierre and 
Ruth! -Well do I remember that 
night. God forgive and bless them. 
“Rosilie, born 1891— Rosilie, now 
the wife of the miller’s boy, with 
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ecstasy of sight and sound that came 
to him from that magnetic bell! 

As the last note quivered and died, 
Monsieur le Curé hung the end of 
the thong upon its hook. Panting slightly from his exertion, 
he made the sign of the cross and in low tones repeated the 
morning prayer to shield his children of Givenchy from all 
harm. Then with slow steps he passed under the doorway of 
stone and stood for a moment regarding the shadowy inte- 
rior of the church. 


ONSIEUR LE CURE was beyond the fourscore years 

of the prophets. His long black robe, now not so im- 
maculate as it used to be, inclosed a tall but stooping figure. 
His shovel cap of black surmounted an abundance of snowy 
hair, which hung long over delicately shaped ears. His face 
was of a peculiar whiteness much intensified by the somber- 
ness of his garments. Blue eyes full of intelligence and kind- 
ness softened a countenance which appeared stern from the 
striking predominance of a powerful and resolute chin. 
Smooth shaven and fastidious in the care of his person, 
Monsieur le Curé of Givenchy was obviously of aristocratic 
birth and demeanor. Yet for upward of fifty years only his 
books had provided his thoughts contact with the great 
outside world. He had abandoned a world of ambition to 
become as much a part of the village of Givenchy as was the 
venerable pile of granite which housed him. 

As the church was the spiritual heart of this little com- 
munity, so he was the soul. Small cluster of human habita- 
tions that it was, the faithful Monsieur le Curé could scarce 
count the number of babes that had been placed in his arms 
from those dwellings for christening. Their children and 
their children’s children had looked to 
him for guidanceand called him blessed. 

A lighted candle shone before the 
little figure of the Virgin which was sus- 
pended in the orifice above the chapel 
altar. Monsieur le Curé stood sadly 
regarding for a moment its yellow 
beam. With upturned face he breathed 











While Guns Roared and Shells Burst, Monsieur le Curé Completed His Task 


a prayer for the departed soul of Paul Desouveriers, the boy 
soldier of Givenchy, in whose memory this candle burned. 
Paul had died only the day before in the defense of La Bassée, 
which near-by village the Hun invaders threatened. His be- 
trothed wife, little Aimée, had dragged her broken steps to 
this altar after vespers the previous night. Her eyes red with 
weeping, her voice shaken with sobs, she had sunk upon her 
knees at the foot of the Blessed Virgin and prayed for the 
eternal rest of her lover’s soul. They were to have wedded 
when this wicked war was done! ° 


\ , 71TH a troubled sigh Monsieur le Curé walked to the 
door of his cupboard. Poor child! Poor little Aimée! 
What a grief for so tender an infant to bear! 

Drawing up the keys which jingled from the end of his 
sash, the good curé inserted one in the lock of his stout 
drawer and drew it forth. Within it lay all his earthly 
treasures: his christening robes; his wedding surplice; the 
velvet stole sent to him by gentle fingers, the like of which 
the peasants of Givenchy had never dreamed; the chalice 
and altar jewels, poor and modest though they were, had 
sparkled under Givenchy candlelights for many, many gen- 
erations of Christmas and Easter festivities; the silver 
candlesticks lay securely wrapped in the purple velours that 
Madame la Marquise of Péronne had sent as a gift to replace 
those threadbare coverings which had so touched her gentle 
heart upon her chance visit here one Easter morning a few 
years before. ' 

“‘A few years! Dear soul! She died in ninety-two! How 
time does fly!” thought the old curé to himself as he solici- 
tously laid the candlesticks one by one upon the oaken table. 
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babes of their own. Albert—Raymond—Edouard—Su- 
sanne—ah, here it is: ‘Aimée, born October 14, 1899.’ What, 
Aimée, born on the fourteenth day of October in 1899! 
Why, what date is this? Are we not to-day entering upon 
her fifteenth anniversary? It is—it is—this very day is the 
fourteenth day of October in the year of Our Lord 1914! 
Poor soul! Poor little Aimée! To-day should be her happy 
birthday, and her playmate of yesterday lies sleeping yonder 
behind the trenches of La Bassée!” 

With sorrowful mien the good man noted the date of 
Paul’s decease; then one by one replaced within the strong 
box the priceless heritages of the old church of Givenchy. 
Promising himself that not another hour should pass before 
he visited and comforted the stricken heart of his little 
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\imée, Monsieur le Curé left the church and stepped into 
the garden that surrounded his house. Even on this late 
autumn day it bloomed with roses and flowers innumer- 
able—his work yard in his hours of rest. 

The dewdrops on grass and bush were fast drying up as 
Monsieur le Curé left the church and walked slowly along 
(he ancient pebbled walk of his garden. At the north end it 
terminated in a broader floor of red tile, over which a small 
vlass roof invited the suns of winter to warm the delicate 
»lants within. His breviary was opened at the Twenty- 
ihird Psalm; but he did not glance at the familiar words as 
.e raised his eyes to the blue sky and slowly moved his lips 
1a the cadences of that matchless hymn. ° 

A hundred paces without turning he daily strode this 
1arrow pathway, which for centuries had measured the 
‘1orning’s silent communings of the curés of Givenchy. 
| rom the long French windows that opened south from the 
-tudy they had looked over the slate roofs and gables of the 
‘ttle community that had marked to them the extent of 
‘heir existence and ambition. In the springtime the trees 
ihat lined the village street quite hid from sight the well- 
»emembered rooftrees of Givenchy. But now the leaves were 
alling. The last of the Givenchy curés stood fondly 
‘egarding the view. 


T= fourteenth day of October, 1914. What a fateful 
date for those innocent peasants of Givenchy! The dis- 
ant sounds of war had almost ceased to stir them. In these 
ist few weeks had not their sons gone forth to aid the noble 
‘nglish? Besides Paul and his elder brother Jean, many 
other dependable arms had hurried out of sight from this 
village, passing down the street to the La Bassée highroad. 
And one bright September morning, almost a month ago, 
the stalwart blacksmith, Adam Groschamps, and his two 
sturdy sons had cheerily waved their caps to Dame Gros- 
champs as she stood, her apron to her eyes, smiling through 
her tears from the kitchen door of Old Moat Farm. Adam, 
her man, had long been the boast of the whole countryside 
for his prodigious strength. And his two sons were power- 
fully built, like their father. In the sheltered community of 
Givenchy it was believed that no other men in all the world 
were so strong as Farmer Groschamps and his twin sons. 
Would those German weaklings dare to stand their ground 
beyond the borders of La Bassée at Gondecourt when they 
oe mi pride and strength of Givenchy advancing to smite’ 
them 

With the first rush of sudden violence the Hun invaders 
had pressed their hateful way beyond Tournai, beyond 
Lille, beyond Armentiéres. They coveted, no doubt, the 
rich coal mines near Lens in the north. Even the rich cities 
of Arras and Albert, it was suspected by the simple, might 
be threatened. In a blaze of fury the old men and the youth 
of the countryside rushed fromm their homes to dam the far- 
spreading flood. And the result was as had been foreseen: 
the threatening flood had forthwith subsided. 

Now, quiescent for a month, the fringes of the war beyond 
La Bassée emitted only feeble and occasional eruptions. The 
metropolis of La Bassée, half a dozen kilometers eastward, 
although counting only two thousand souls, seemed a bul- 
wark immovable to the quarter of that number in the 
village of Givenchy. True, the great highway 
from Béthune to La Bassée still ran overflow- 
ing with soldiers and vehicles, all crowding east- 
ward from some immeasurable reservoir back of 
Béthune. But Givenchy lay a mile north of this 
seething artery. Ina secluded backwater of its 
own it ignored the rush 
of the world. 

Monsieur le Curé had 
not shared the easy 
thoughts of his people; 
yet he uttered no word 
to dispel their trustful 
hopes. His declining 
years had brought to 
him an ever-increasing 
love for peace. Now, as 
he paced the garden 
path his heart was heavy 
within him as he 
brought to mind the 
possibilities which men- 
aced them and his de- 
fenselessness against 
these perils. 


UDDENLY thecuré 

stayed his steps in- 
voluntarily, raising be- 
fore his face his out- 
turned palms. Over the 
garden walls the spar- 
kling breeze of morning 
bore on its wings to his 
ears the hideous sounds 
of near-by conflict. Like 
a nightmare of distress, ‘ 
it receded, then doubled beeing 
in intensity. A drum , ane of 
fire of machine guns ap- ae eee yee 
pallingly fierce was ‘ee, 
quenched only by the 47 ; 
more fearful shocks of 
violent explosions. A 
suffocating anguish al- 


most numbed the heart of the gentle curé as this hurricane’ 


of destruction raged in his ears. 

As he stood almost bereft of his senses amid this tumult, 
the door of his kitchen opened and old Margot, his house- 
keeper, rushed breathless to his side. “‘ M’sieu! Le bon Dieu 
protect us! They are coming—the boches; they are here! 
Fly, M’sieu le Curé. Madame Mesouvrille has just come to 
warn you! Soldiers are fleeing through the village, back 
toward Béthune. La Bassée is taken!” 

Monsieur le Curé groaned as the frightened woman 
excitedly continued her lamentations and ejaculations. For 
another moment he stood silent, pressing his hands con- 
vulsively to his temples while Margot increased the shrill- 
ness of her speech. 

“The big guns—don’t you hear them, M’sieu le Curé?” 
she exclaimed. “They are upon us, I tell you. The people 
are all running from their homes. Over the fields of did 
Moat Farm they go, away toward Béthune. We shall be 
butchered here when the boches come. My kidney stew is 
upon the fire; but we must go! Your linen, m’sieu—it is 
drying before the fire; but we must run.” 

The face of Monsieur le Curé was lined with agony as he 
withdrew his hands and revealed it to the faithful servant. 
Yet when he spoke it was with measured calm, With the 


first word he uttered re- 
turned the assumption of 
authority which was ha- 
bitual with him. He 
quieted his hysterical com- 
panion more by the de- 
cision of his voice than by 
the words he spoke: ‘Go, 
my child! Go, Margot! 
Take quickly such things 
as you need and join your 
friends. But, first, come 
hither, Margot!” 


IKE a dumb and obedi- 

ent beast, his servant 

of countless days came and 

knelt before him, her moist 
eyes fixed upon his. 

“Goto Monsieur le Curé 
of Béthune, my good Mar- 
got,” continued the curé 
gravely, “and tell him I 
sent you to him. Remain 
there until—until I come 
to fetch you.” 

A spasm of pain con- 
tracted the eyelids of the 
curé. Slowly he stooped 
and blessed the kneeling 
figure before him. She felt 





his delicate fingers rest 
steadily upon her bowed 
head. 

“Give me now your 
hand, my good friend, my 
faithful, dear friend. 
There! Take with you my 
blessing—and may the 
Heavenly Father protect 
you. Go,” he commanded 
her gently. 

Awed into wonder by his 
calmness, Margot did not 
4 seem to hear the heavy ex- 
shed plosions which made the 
‘, very ground tremble at 
their feet. “And you, 
M’sieu le Curé?” 

“Istay. Goyouatonce.” 

The sternness of a voice that had never been disobeyed 
put her feet obediently in motion. Not until the pursuing 
shells of the unseen Germans began sprinkling the soil of Old 
Moat Farm about her ears did Margot’s terror revive. And 
then she paused only once to bethink herself of the im- 
pending fate of her late master. 


WE HURRY over the passage of that next dreadful hour. 


How long Monsieur le Curé spent upon his knees below. 


the image of the merciful Virgin before the thought came to 
him for the safety of his people of the village, how many 
minutes were occupied in his frantic search from dwelling to 
dwelling amid the constant thundering of bursting shells, the 
devoted curé himself did not know. The collapse of the 
whole world could not have further dulled the sensibilities of 
a human mind than did this awful visitation of destructive- 
ness prostrate the mental perceptions of the benefactor of 
Givenchy. Every blow which fell stabbed anew the heart of 
the posse curé, until it became, like his mind, dull and sense- 
less to the chaos about him. 

Scarce seeing the hurrying groups of soldiers who ran, 
dodged, slipped, scurried from ditch to cover as they entered 
the village from the east and under shelter of the buildings 
gained the open fields of Old Moat Farm to the west, 




































































The Children of Givenchy- 
Where Were They ? 


distrustful of the use of the road, spreading out on the con- 
trary across the whole width of the landscape as far as an eye 
could have reached—the curé’s whole decision as he hastened 
along the wrecked street of Givenchy was focused upon his 
frightened people, upon little Aimée, the poor child whom 
he would. find weeping for Paul in her tiny bedroom off the 
kitchen of the Bonhomme home. 

But she was not there. Not a living thing had remained 
beneath the falling roofs of Givenchy! 


RIGHTFUL detonations shocked his eardrums as 

near-by shells exploded. Bricks and mortar, dirt and 
gravel were hurled high aloft, to settle in dust and ashes 
upon his head and shoulders. Once he paused on his back- 
ward way to the church—the goal toward which his footsteps 
had automatically carried him for the last fifty years of 
visiting among his people—to observe with a startled eye the 
interior of a home hearth at his elbow. The wall and roof 
were gone. But there, before the cheery fire, was his own 
deep armchair with a cushion at its foot, awaiting his morn- 
ing occupation. 

“« Ah, well,”’ he observed, “‘ good Madam Ferrand expected 
me as usual this morning. It is true; I should have come. 
But now ss 

No other person gazed upon that armchair from without - 
nor with him witnessed from its midst the gradual demoli- 
tion of Givenchy. Through a hurricane of destructiveness 
he walked with serene indifference to the portals of his church, 
untouched and unafraid. There he steadied himself a mo- 
ment against the narrow doorway. Behind him fires were 
consuming the broken roof-trees of the village. Dense col- 
umns of smoke were arising and mingling with the uphurled 
dust of mangled walls. Monsieur le Curé had been the last 
to walk the ancient street of Givenchy. : 

Dully the fatigued old man looked before him. Even his 
church, his sanctuary, his refuge had not been spared. 
Altar and pulpit were covered with fragments of glass and 
mortar; and, face downward across the floor of the little 
chapel, the one famous painting of the church lay prostrate. 
Gaping wounds from flying splinters had torn through the 
venerable canvas, marring beyond repair the face of the 
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When Buffalo Bill Became an Actor 
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Y HUSBAND was now becoming famous 
throughout the East. The summer before, 
while guiding a party of Eastern hunters, 
he had met Elmo Judson, an author who 
wrote under the name of ‘‘ Ned Buntline,”’ 
and had given him permission to write 
stories of Will’s experience in fiction form. 
Apparently, it was exactly what the East- 
ern public wanted, judging by the stories’ 
success. Much of it was wildly fantastic, 
even though based on fact, and the most surprised man of 
all was Will himself when he got the periodicals and read of 
his hair-raising adventures. But the East began to call for 
Buffalo Bill. 

The Grand Duke Alexis had come West and hunted with 
Will. And so pleased was the grand duke with his Western 
visit that he asked my husband what he could do for him. 

‘A ticket to New York and back again,’’ said Will. 

“Good,” said the grand duke. 

Will looked at his clothes, his buckskin coat, his fringed 
leggings, his heavy revolver holster and his red-flannel shirt. 
“Well,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I certainly can’t wear this rigout. 
I’ll have to have something else.” 

With that started a feverish week for me. Hurriedly we 
procured some blue cloth at the commissary and, sewing day 
and night, I made Will his first real soldier suit, with a 
colonel’s gold braid on it, with stripes and cords and all 
the other gingerbread of an old-fashioned suit of ‘‘blues’’; 
with my boyish husband sitting anxiously at one side, rising 
to try on the partially completed garments, getting pins 
stuck into him, squirming and twisting, then sitting down 
again, to wait for another fitting. 

There was a beautiful little reason why I could not go with 
him; and so, the sewing completed, the last basting thread 
pulled out of his new uniform, I ac- 
companied him to the stage landing 














want him to grow up to be a real man, mamma. He'll 
carry on the work when his daddy leaves off. He’ll be the 
one to see the West that his daddy wants to build. A boy! 
Well, what do you think of that?”’ 

I really believe it was the greatest moment in Will Cody’s 
life. He would repeat over and over again: ‘‘A boy! 
Daddy’s boy! Daddy’s boy!” 

Now came the general excitement of seeking a name for 
the baby, and everybody joined in. 

“Tell you what!’’ Will announced with a great inspira- 
tion. ‘“‘We’ll name him after Judson. That’ll tickle Judson 
to death. Yes, sir, that’s it—Elmo Judson Cody.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I announced. ‘‘ You always said 
you liked the name of Kit Carson.” 

Will stopped and stared. ‘Of course I did. Who ever 
started this Judson idea? Hello, Kit!”’ A big finger was wig- 
gled in the baby’s face, and the name was settled. 


When He Found Out He Wasn’t “ Injun Proof” 


NE day my husband was playing with the baby when 
“Boots and Saddles” was called. Will rushed toward 
me and placed the baby in my arms. 

When he rode slowly home from that trip I noticed that 
he lowered himself gingerly from the saddle. One quick, 
flashing look, and I was out the door and hurrying to his 
side. There was blood on his face! 

“Thought I was Injun proof!” he laughed weakly. 
“Guess | was fooled. Didn’t know Injuns could shoot so 
straight.” 

Fearfully I took him into the house and awaited the visit 
of the army surgeon. But before medical aid could arrive 
Will had regained his strength, washed the blood from the 
scalp wound in his head, tied himself up with a Turkish 







towel that made 
him look like some 
sort of East In- 
dian, and was bel- 
lowing away at a 
song, Arta on one 
knee and Kit Car- 
son on the other! 
It was the one and 
only wound that 
my husband ever 
received. 

One day, not 
long after this in- 
cident, he asked 
me to accompany him on a buffalo hunt. I went, but 
noticed that his rifle was missing. In its stead was a smooth 
coiled rope, hanging over the pommel of his saddle. 

“Going to try something new to-day,’”’ he announced. 
“That’s why I thought I’d better have you along with a 
gun. I’m going to lasso a buffalo.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, ‘‘it can’t be done.” 

“You mean that it hasn’t been done,’’ he corrected me. 

In the far distance was the black smudge that foretold a 
herd of bison. Fifteen minutes of hard riding and we were 
upon them. Swiftly Will gave me his commands, to follow 
at an angle from which I could ride swiftly forward and shoot 

if necessary, while he plunged into the 
herd. A moment more, riding as hard 






* Hello, 
Mamma! Ain't | 


a Bad Actor, All Right?” 





and watched him ride away. And 
never did Buffalo Bill riding out to the 
danger of death look like the Buffalo 
Bill who rode away that day. He held 
me tight, so tight that his fingers bit 
into my arms, as he said good-by. 
Then—a kiss, a cloud of dust as the 
horses galloped away, a waving hand 
fading in the distance! My husband 
had gone—gone to a land uncharted 
for him, unfamiliar and strange. 


When Buffalo Bill Was “Almost 
Scared to Death” 


i‘ months and he was. back, 
booming and happy. ‘‘ Mamma,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘they almost scared me 
to death back there. They swished me 
here, there, yonder and back again, 
they took me into places where the 
lights were so bright that I could 
hardly see, and where women looked 
at me through spyglasses like I was 
some little bug. Gosh, I was scared! 
Couldn’t say a word, mamma, only 
just stand there while they stared at 
me. Guess they expected me to pull 
out a couple of shootin’ irons and put 
out all the lights. Certainly I was 
scared. Glad to get back.” 

And so it was that, when a letter 
came from Elmo Judson, telling Will 
how much money he could make by 
going on the stage, Will simply laid it 
aside and whooped. 

‘A whole hallful of women looking 
at me through those spyglasses!”” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Not much! Out here 
in the West is good enough for me. 
Why, mamma, I’m such a tenderfoot 
right now from being away that I’d 
run if I even saw an Injun!” 

But a few dayschanged all that. At 
the next call of ‘‘ Boots and Saddles,’ 
there was Will leading the galloping 
procession as it raced out upon the 
plains, the fringe of his buckskin flying 
in the wind, his broad hat flapping, 
his eyes as keen and bright as ever, his 
fingers ever ready at the trigger for 
the sight of the Enemy of the Plains. 

It was while Will was out on one of 
those expeditions that the reason that 
had kept me from going to New York 
became a reality. Will returned to 
find the house full of the women of the 
settlement, and soldiers, all of them 
excited with an event far greater than 
that of the biggest kind of an Indian 
raid. It wasa tiny little baby boy, and 
already the suggestions for names had 
run all the way from Archimedes to 
Zeno. Will’s voice had a new note in 
it as he came to my bedside, and.the 








as I could, I sawthat Will had cut one 
buffalo out from the great mass, and 
was pursuing it in an angling direction 
toward me. . 

Wider and wider went the loop of 
his lariat. Then a wide, circling swing 
and it started forth through the air. 
It wavered, hung and seemed to hesi- 
tate. Then a quick downward shoot, 
and it had settled over the heavy bull 
neck of the buffalo, while Will’s horse 
“‘spraddled”’ its legs and prepared for 
the inevitable pull and tumble. 

A great jerk, while the rope seemed 
to stretch and strain. Then the buf- 
falo rose in the air, turned a complete 
somersault and was on its feet again. 
Once again Will tumbled it, and again, 
while I circled about, ready for the 
fatal shot in case the lariat should 

- break and the maddened animal turn 
on its roper. But when the bison rose 
from its third tumble its fight was 
gone. Placidly it allowed itself to be 
led to a tree and tied there, while Will 
sat his horse and chuckled. 

‘“Twasn’t so hard now, was it?”’ he 
asked. ‘“Shucks, I thought I was go- 
ing to get some real excitement!” 


Why the Great Plainsman 


Decided to Become an Actor 


AL went on, and another big 
event happened—the birth of a 
third child, the second to see the light 
of the West first through the windows 
of our little log cabin. This time the 
baby was a girl, and we named her 
Orra. 

Letter after letter came from Mr. 
Judson—Ned Buntline—each more 
pressing than the others and all telling 
of the fortune that could be made if 
Will would only go back East and be 
anactor. Every letter harped on the 
fact that hundreds and thousands of 
pene were ——- to see Buffalo 

ill portray himself in some Wild 
Western play. 

“‘Mamma, I’d be awful scared,” he 
said to me more than once. ‘I'd get 
out there and just get glassy-eyed 
= looking at those lights. Seoulian t 

0-36," 

“Oh, you could do it all right,” I 
answered with that confidence that a 
wife always has in her husband. “ But 
is play acting just the right thing?” 

“Shucks, play acting’s all right 
and " He stopped and looked at 
the children, Arta growing up to young 
girlhood, Kit Carson, his ideal and his 
dream, just at the romping age, and 
Orra a tiny baby. oY there was 











visitors drew away that he might be 

alone with our newest treasure. 
Gently Will touched the baby’s 

cheek. “A boy!’’ he said softly.. ‘I 


There in the Glare of the Footlights, I Felt That Dryness, That Horrible Speechlessness 
That I Knew Will Had Experienced That First Night in Chicago 


money it would mean a lot for them, 
mamma. It would mean that we could 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 
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Isn't it Funny How Dense Men are; How'They Will, Day After Day, Go On 
Playing a Game, Thinking All the Time it is Their Game They are Playing? 


Its so Hard for a Girl 


When Bob Scarsdales Dilemma 
Needed Rather Delicate Handling 


By Glaays Gill Cary 
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She Had Called 
Him “Bob.” Had 

He a Twin—a Double 
With the Same Given 
Name? A Double in the 
Army? One of the Same Rank? 


one could almost see the dotted 

lines, as of a cartoon, leading to the 
big, three-passenger, sport roadster which 
stood at the curb. Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert Scarsdale was hiding in a most 
undignified manner behind a marble pillar 
at 39 Broadway. The barrage which his 
heart beat against his ribs far outdid the 
barrage he had faced in Rossignol Wood. 

The girl in the roadster sat comfortably, toying negligently 
with a driving gauntlet, watching traffic with languid eyes. 
They were dark eyes, at that distance either deep blue or 
brown. The fur collar of her coat snugly met the toque 
behind, but in front it was turned down to the spring air, 
revealing a tiny ‘“‘V’’ of white girlish throat. The delicate 
nose was straight. But after Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
Scarsdale reached—with his eyes—that last perfection, he 
had to look away a moment. It was the strange appeal of 
the lips below, of a mouth that wasn’t quite perfect, that 
seemed to make him, all in one breath, long to protect her 
and yet want actually to lean upon her. One corner of the 
mouth turned up in a contagious little tilt of amusement; 
the other corner slightly turned down, adding almost a note 
of sadness. He sighed; Jeraldine was as lovely as ever. 

It was seventeen months since he had last seen that mouth 
that meant, at least to him, both laughter and tears, and it 
had been -here from behind this very pillar in the self- 
consciousness of his new uniform. at on this conven- 
tional earth prevented him from even knowing her? He was 
still in uniform. The accident of this fact made him grate- 
ful. Wasn’t the uniform supposed to add to a man’s—well, 


S: INTENSE was his gaze now that 


desirability? He stepped out from behind the pillar, 
walked to the edge of the sidewalk and glanced at the 
girl in the roadster, as if by accident. She was occu- 
pied with a distant billboard. He walked by as slowly 
as he dared. If he went back now he would—but no; 

' he straightened up and swung off up the street. He 
couldn’t be so childish. 


EFORE he reached the corner he heard the buzz 

of a powerful car gaining speed in second gear. 
She passed him, the bulky figure of her father beside 
her. He slowed. He went on sorrowfully now, as 
one having lost hope. Walking up Broadway, the 
slightest of limps added to rather than detracted 
from his splendid carriage; and if Jeraldine Lamson 
hadn’t noticed him, others tried to make up for her 
negligence. Where to now? He couldn’t decide. The 
chance sight of her—he called it that, although he had 
left deliberately at the most likely moment for seeing 
her—had brought back the old longing. But how 
was a mere successful lawyer to hope to interest the 
daughter of Jerald Lamson? 

There had been a time, just 
before he went to camp, when 
he was about to be made attor- 
ney for the tremendous Were- 
wallcorporation. He had been 


’ pong A then. It made know- 

” ing her, even ‘that evanescent 

: dream of a future together, 
ea seem nearer, almost possible. 


But that chance had been 






sacrificed. A mood of resentment shook him. He was so 
lonely! Perverse male! He had chosen the most una 
proachable, the most beautiful girl in New York as the 
recipient of his devotion. ; 

e knew countless things about her, even if she didn’t 
know he existed. He knew, for instance, of the famous 
friendship between father and daughter. Jerald Lamson 
had been father, mother, brothers and sisters to her—unbe- 
lievable as that seemed to those who knew him only as head 
of the firm of Lamson, Wildes, Smithson and Lorber, attor- 
neys, who had the enviable reputation of never having 
appeared in court. Father and daughter were called by a 
few intimates, and referred to by others, as “‘ Jerry Senior” 
and “Jerry Junior.” That was use Jerald Lamson had 
insisted upon having his daughter given his name, and had 
only added “ine” after pressure was brought to bear by the 
girl’s mother. _, 


|” ye el SCARSDALE plunged into work the next 
morning as if he expected to make up in one day for the 
last seventeen months away from his business. But in the 
afternoon he fidgeted around like a schoolboy at his desk 


in spring. He went to the window, looked longingly out over 
the harbor, and went back to work. Ten minutes later he 
repeated the same restless motions. 

““Can’t get used to this indoor life in one day,” he said 
disgustedly to his secretary. ‘‘ Never had a tantrum like 
this in the old days.” 

Toward four o’clock he put away the pile of papers on his 
desk, got up determinedly, put on his coat and hat, took his 
stick, and left. It was too early for Jeraldine to be waiting, 
but he glanced toward the curb by force of old habit. He 
did recognize Lamson’s limousine, and knew she would not 
be there to-day. He walked a few blocks up Broadway, unde- 
cided about his evening. Finally it occurred to him to go to 
the Roltmore. It would be amusing to see people of leisure. 
He chose the room where dance music greeted his ears. 


He eyes.roved over the tables nearest him. Nota familiar 
face! He started down the center of the room, 
selecting with his eye a small table where a cushioned wall 
seat would give a view of the whole scene. He was startled 
then. A low, clear, confident voice spoke his name. It was 
the voice Jerry Junior always used in his dreams! He had 
never heard her voice in reality. 

The voice again! This was no dream voice. It called his 
name. It was alive, a human—oh, so human!—voice, and 
not so very far away. “Oh, Bob! Bob!” A slight pause. 
““Won’t you come over?” 

He looked in the direction of the voice. Why—why— 
there was Jeraldine! She was looking straight at him. She 
was smiling as at an old friend! 

He bowed, dazed. 

“Bob!” Jeraldine Lamson repeated. 

He stepped toward her. 

“Don’t you know me, Bob? When did you get back?” 
She held out a friendly hand to him. 

He took it. He couldn’t seem to let go of it. He looked 
wistfully into her eyes, fearing to see surprise and hauteur 
in them when she realized her mistake. But there was no 
surprise, only friendly cordiality at seeing a good friend 
safely back home. 

She withdrew her hand slowly, gayly indicating the chair 
across from her. ‘‘Do sit down! I will have another cup of 
tea with you. Unless you are expecting someone?” 

“No one,” he assured her. “I couldn’t work. Nerves, for 
the first time in my life. Thought I would come up here and 
be amused.” 

“T’ll do my best,”’ she laughed. ‘Poor boy,” she added. 
“‘It must be hard to get back into the old grind again.” 

“‘Oh, it’s great,’’ he protested; ‘‘but just at first 

“T know. But you es told me when you returned. 
The uniform’s corking. I was so proud when I read of your 
advancement.” 

He answered her questions mechanically. He was vaguely 
conscious that he was sitting across from the girl he loved, 
talking to her as he had dreamed countless times. For whom 
did she mistake him? She had called him “‘ Bob.”” Had hea 
twin—a double with the same given name? A double in the 
army? One ofthe same rank? She seemed to be on excellent 
terms with the man he was supposed to be! 





_ | fe no wonder you didn’t know me at first,”’ she said. “I 

had to stare at you several minutes before I was sure of 
you. You look a little different in your uniform. But then, 
it hag been—let’s see—how long has it been since we saw 
each other?” 

He colored. This was a staggerer. “‘ Why—why, it can’t 
have been more than—let’s see—yes ” He tried to 
gain time. 

“Your memory is as bad as ever, Bob,’’ she chided. “It 
has been six years and a half since we saw each other. And 
this is my very first chance to scold you. You never wrote 
me you had married? I had to depend on the papers for the 
news. You were in grade school when I was in kinder- 
garten,” she went on; “don’t you remember? Then your 
mother took you abroad and we didn’t see much of each 
other. How you embarrassed me when you spoke French 
so fluently! But you needn’t have let me read of your 
marriage.” 

French! He knew fully ten words of it. He began talking 
rapidly to her in English. He told her things about the war 
which he had never expected to tell even to his best friends. 
There was no doubt of her interest. She led him on—there 
was no end to the things they had to talk about. 

At last Jerry looked around her blankly. She jumped up. 
“See the empty tables! Everybody’s gone!” she cried. “I 
have a dinner engagement. You have been so fascinating 
that I shall be late, or break the record getting dressed.” 

And he had wanted, her to have dinner with him!. He 
couldn’t speak. He wascrushed. But he must not allow her 
to go like this. Something within him cried: ‘‘ Ask to call!” 
Yet he was abashed, speechless, inept before her. He mar- 
veled at his intimate conversation with her of only a few 
minutes back. He cleared his throat, once, twice. 

But her next words left him speechless: ‘‘ Pauline won't 
thank me for keeping you. How is she anyway?” 

“Pauline?” He was on edge again. He felt that he was 
walking with spikes in his shoes on a sidewalk constructed 
of eggs. To break one would mean the end of the world. 

“ And the two little girls? You haven’t told me how they 





He gulped. “'Why—they are out of town—California, 
you know. Didn’t get my ‘wireless.’’ He was aghast at his 
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own words, Yet there was still hope. Perhaps she didn’t see 
the wife and girls often. 

“Poor boy! I’m more than ever glad for this tea since 
you haven't had anyone to welcome you home.”’ She put 
her hand on his arm sympathetically. There was tenderness 
in her eyes. He thrilled at the touch. “Sorry I can’t drop 
you somewhere. I must fly. Come to me if you are lonely.” 

He helped her into her car, and it bolted off like a fright- 
ened hare. He watched it disappear around the corner. 
Lonely! He should think he was. One thing frightened him. 
She had said he looked a little different in uniform. To- 
morrow was the day his new civilian clothes were to come, 
but now—he didn’t dare to change! She would recognize 
him—that is, fail to recognize him—if he did. He just 
couldn’t stand that right away. Perhaps after she knew 
him a little better and had come to like him a little for him- 
self But heavens! that was impossible. He was the 
father of two girls! Besides, he would be forced to change 
into civilian clothes before he saw her again. He comforted 
himself with the thought that at least civilian clothes were 
not unbecoming to him. 





OB left the building that evening with fear and trembling. 
He had timed the moment just right. Out of the corner 
of one eye he saw Jerry Junior 
ensconced in her roadster look- 
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“Just passably,” she protested. ‘There are lots of girls 
in the motor corps who can give me lessons any time. That 
is a real compliment coming from you, though.”’ Well within 
the park she slowed down. ‘Won't you drive, Bob?” 

“Oh, no; go ahead,” he managed affably. ‘I like to see 
you do it.” 

“That's the first time I ever knew you not to want the 
wheel, Bob,” she said. ‘‘Do you remember the time you 
drove in a race and won from professional drivers?” 

“Do I? I'll say I do. I'll tell the world I do!” he cried 
with slangy boisterousness, to hide the horror he really felt. 
If she kept on with the “‘do you remembers?’’ he was lost! 


— entered the house. His heart slipped down another 
notch. He wasn’t accustomed to such splendor. The 
whole atmosphere made him feel more like a criminal than 
ever. But when Jerry Junior came downstairs radiant, 
slender, beautiful, he y Mens everything except her and his 
love for her. It was all he could do to keep from bursting 
into superlatives about her loveliness. But one thing, an 
insurmountable thing, kept him from it. He never would 
be able to explain how he had taken advantage of her mistake. 

After dinner she gayly started a record, an old-time 
Strauss waltz. All at once he found himself dancing with 


“They are unbelievably lovely,” he said quickly. 

He gazed at them hungrily, never dreaming that the 
expression had not left his eyes when he looked at her again. 
Her skin was delicately tinted with rose. He wondered if it 
was the firelight or the effect of the rose-shaded floor lamp. 

“‘[D-did you send one to P-Pauline?’’ he stammered. ‘I’m 
sure she would want one.” 

“Do you really think so?’’ she asked anxiously. 

“T’m sure of it!” he said convincingly. 

He wrapped one up carefully, first in tissue paper and then 
put it in the envelope, and thrust it into his pocket. He was 
going to be sure of that picture. 

He started to go for the ninth time and had begun again 
to make his adieus, when she touched him on the arm 
lightly, chidingly. ‘“‘Autrefois vous m’appeliez toujours 

erry.” 

Caught the last minute! What had she said? He laughed 
lightly, graciously. A laugh could answer almost anything. 

on as pas maintenant?” 

One of the few words he knew popped into his head. 
“ Aujourd’huil” he said quickly. 

She giggled deliciously. ‘‘Fine,” she said. ‘You've 
become so dreadfully formal since your marriage, Bob. You 
used to call me ‘Jerry’; I think you might continue.” 

That was what she had said, 
then! Very well, he had said 





ing straight at the entrance. But 
he had also seen her father issu- 
ing from an elevator in the lobby, 
and he didn’t intend to compli- 
cate matters. 

It was hard to rush off without 
going over for a few words with 
her, but he did it. He took him- 
self metaphorically by the coat 
collar and marched himself to 
the corner, turned, and lost him- 
self in the maze of people, tall 
buildings and narrow streets. 
He circled around and took the 
Subway. 

Now he knew how it felt to be 
a criminal. He was really worse 
than the thief, pretending to be 
another man! 

Nevertheless, almost every 
evening after that, as she waited 
for her father, with keen and 
criminal joy he talked with her. 
Stolen talks they were, he told 
himself, stolen froin her friend- 
ship and confidence in that other 
man. He had risked the civilian 
clothes, and they had not given 
the secret away. 


FoR a month he managed an 
occasional word without meet- 
ing herfather. Thencametheday 
when an office boy approached to 
say that her father would be de- 
tained indefinitely and would not 
be home for dinner. 

“Can’t I drive you to your 
train?”’ she asked Bob, smiling. 

“Train?” Again a quiver of 
foreboding crept up his spine. 

‘What one do you usually get 
out to Kensmore Place? The 
6:12?” She glanced at her wrist 
watch. 

Her meaning struck him with 
a dull thud. “Pauline and the 
kiddies aren’t back. Isn’t it a 
shame? The elder one hasa cold, 
and her mother thought it best 
to keep her there some days yet. 
I’m staying in town.” 

“Oh, poor little Susanne. She 
has so many colds,’”’ she said 
sympathetically. But she smiled. 

He told himself with bitter 
humor that he might learn the 
name of his other child if this 
thjng went on long enough. 

“Of course you’re lonesome 
without them!”’ 

“Horribly!”” He spoke vehe- 
mently. ‘I’ll probably lose my 
mind if I don’t get a chance 
really to talk to her very soon,” 








“aujourd’hui’’; ‘‘to-day”’ it 
would be. He looked at her 
boldly. He smiled down into her 
eyes. He caught her hand. He 
bent and kissed it. ‘‘Good night, 
Jerry,” he said tenderly. 

He looked into her eyes a mo- 
ment, then turned away from the 
door as hurriedly as if he feared 
an avenging bolt from heaven. 


AYS passed in which he did 

not see Jerry again—days of 
turmoil of soul with the ups and 
downs of a man irrevocably in 
love. One moment he was de- 
cided to become a cave man, 
—s her, tell her who he was, 
and that he intended to marry 
her just the same. The next 
moment the very thought of pre- 
suming upon his friendship with 
her caused a shiver of wrath and 
self-disgust. 

Where was she—to-day, for 
instance? He hadn’t seen her 
since that evening such a long 
time ago—oh, years ago!—when 
he had dined at home with her. 
Of course she must have been a 
little—irritated at his parting 
kissing of her hand and his ten- 
der ‘Good night, Jerry.” But 
it had been a toss-up. He knew 
that if he hadn’t said something 
mild like that and bolted, he 
would have said—and done— 
worse. Now in his calmer mo- 
ments he felt that the remark 
had been safe enough. 

It was so long since he had 
seen her that he thought she 
must be out of town. He was 
scowling belligerently as he left 
the building. A nod from Jerald 
Lamson in the lobby gave him 
the start of guilt which the sight 

f him always brought. Now it 
was more exaggerated than usual. 
Lamson had nodded to him! He 
didn’t know him. He noticed 
that Jerry’s father was coming 
in, not leaving, the building. 
And then he saw Jerry, just turn- 
ing away from the door. He 
dashed after her, caught her. 


oe put out her hand. He 
clutched it. The savage look 
had not left his face. 

“Why so grumpy ?”’ she asked. 

“Not grumpy,” he protested. 
“Worried!” 

“Never knew you to worry, 
Bob.” 








he added feelingly. The way he 
was looking at Jerry Junior told 
for whom he was so lonesome. 
A peculiar little startled, expres- 
sion fled quickly across her lovely features. That corner of 
her lips which drooped ever so slightly twitched. 

Then she smiled invitingly. ‘‘Here’s an idea. Why not 
come home to dinner with me?”’ 


Roe SCARSDALE wanted more than anything in the 
world at that moment to go home with Jerry Lamson. 
But there was a question—a gigantic question to be answered 
before he dared accept. Were there to be any other people 
there? He didn’t know his last name yet. But he did know his 
deceit would not carry him to the length of hearing himself 
introduced as Mr. Robert Fairweather, or Mr. Greenswalker, 
or even Mr. Smith. Was he a lawyer for nothing? Did he 
not know how to obtain information? 

““No! You must go out to dinner with me,” he suggested. 
“‘T know a little place with sawdust on the floor and stuffed 
fowl on the wall, where we can get incomparable sea food.” 

“That would be lovely, of course. But,” she hesitated 
doubtfully, ‘‘you are wifeless, childless and homeless. You 
might enjoy a dinner ina home. No one will be there. You 
can borrow a smoking jacket of father’s and smoke a pipe or 
read—or anything.” 

“You make a home sound bully,” he said wistfully. 
Quickly he remembered his réle. “If an old benedict 
wouldn’t bore you, then,” he said. 

He jumped into_the roadster and they were off. His hair 
stood on end most of the way north to the entrance of Cen- 
tral Park at Fifty-ninth Street. She wound her way in and 
out of the dense, eddying flow of traffic with marvelous dex- 
terity. “You can operate a car as well as a taxi driver,” he 
said with awed admiration. 

It looked little short of miraculous to one who couldn’t 
drive. He told himself that he should have had a little 
roadster long ago. He would start looking for one to-morrow. 


her. The ecstasy of it! He had to think very, very hard 
about the wife and baby daughters then. 

There were recent photographs of her lying in a little heap 
on the table. One showed her in the very frock she was wear- 
ing at the moment. Her soft, dark hair framed her patrician 
face; the artist had caught the expression 
of appeal of the strangely beautiful lips. 
Robert Scarsdale studied the bit of toned 
paper, looked at her intently, studied it 
oe. He just had to have one of those 
photographs. 

“Do you like them?”’ she asked brightly. < 


They Left the Real- Estate 
Agent Staring After Them 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 


“You’ve Become So Dreadfully Formal Since Your Marriage, Bob. You Used to Call Me ‘Jerry’” 
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The [Three Telegrams 


The Messages That Came to Claire René in the Forest 





OR two years Claire René’s days had been 

very much alike. It was a dull routine, 
full of heavy tasks, in the tiny crumbling 
house, in the shrunken garden patch, and 
grand’mére—there was always grand’mére 
tocare for. Often in the afternoons Claire 
René wandered in the forest for an hour. 
She was used to the silence of the tall 
trees; the silence in the house frightened 
her. All the people in her land were gone 
away; the great noise beyond had taken them. Sometimes 
the noise had stopped, but the silence in the house, the 
silence in the garden, and the silence of grand’mére never 
stopped. It was hard for Claire René to understand. 

There was no one left in her land except grand’mére and 
Jacques. Jacques lived in the forest and cut wood; in the 
summer time he shot birds, in the winter time rabbits; 
Jacques was a very old man. 

Claire René thought about a great many things when she 
walked in the forest in the afternoons. She wondered how 
old she was. She knew that she 
had been seven years old when her 














By Ethel Storm 


ILLUSTRATION BY F. WALTER TAYLOR 


Claire René there lay a hidden fear about telegrams. Years 
before, grand’mére had cried for many days when Jacques 
had brought from the town just such a thin, crackling enve- 
lope. And Claire René knew that after that she had no 
tonger any young mother or father—only grand’mére and 
her three brothers. 


RAND’MERE had enough of sorrow. The telegram was 
better hidden in the room of her brothers. Grand’mére 
would never find it there; it was far away from her chair by 
the window, up the straight, narrow stairs, under the high, 
peaked gable. Then, too, there was a comfort in that room 
for Claire René; it was quiet; the great silence of down- 
stairs was too big to squeeze up the narrow way. Each day 
she would stroke and tend the high white bed; each week 
she would drag the mass of feather mattress to the narrow 
window ledge and air it for the length of a sunny day. 
At evening she would pull and pile high again the snowy 
layers, as quickly as her tired back could move, as quickly 
as her thin, blue fingers could smooth the heavy homespun 


she knew that they had so much more wood in the shed than 
they had food in the larder. She was clever about cooking 
the roots from the cellar. But grand’mére’s coffee was 
weaker each day, and only once in a long while did Jacques 
bring milk. Then he used to stand and order Claire René 
to drink it all, but she would choke and say it was sour 
and sickened her; only thus could she save enough for 
grand’mére’s coffee in the morning. 


— were many things to think about, to look at on the 
winter evenings by the firelight: Clément’s seat by the 
chimney corner, where he whittled and whistled; Fernand’s 
flute hanging on the wall; the books of Alphonse on the high 
shelf over the dresser. Claire René found that her heart and 
her eyes would only find comfort if her fingers were busy. 
She would tiptoe to the dresser and bring out a basket, once 
filled with the socks of her brothers. She would crouch by 
the fireside, first stirring the logs to make more light for her 
work. It was long since the candles were gone. It was the 
only joyous moment in the day when she handled the dried 
everlastings that filled the basket. 
Always she must hurry, work more 





three brothers went away a long 
time before. She would like to 
have another birthday, some day, 
but not until Clément and Fernand 
and Alphonse came home again. 
Then they would laugh as they 
used to laugh on her birthdays, 
and catch her up in their big, 
strong arms, and kiss her and call 
her “Dear little sister.” Clément 
was the biggest and strongest of 
all; sometimes he would run off 
with her on his back into the for- 
est, and the others would follow, 
running and calling; and then at 
the end of the chase the three 
brothers would make a throne of 
their brown, firm hands and carry 
Claire René back to the door of 
the tiny house, where grand’mére 
would be waiting and scolding 
and smiling and ruddy of cheek. 
Grand’mére never scolded any 
more; she never smiled, and her 
cheeks were like dried figs. 


LAIRE RENE didn’t often let 

herself think of the day that 
such a dreadful thing had hap- 
pened. Many days after Clément 
and Fernand and Alphonse had 
gone away, grand’mére had started 
to walk to the nearest town four 
miles distant. She was gone for 
hours and hours; Claire René had 
watched for her from the doorway 
until dusk had begun to fall; tHe 
dusk had been a queer color, thick 
and blue; a terrible noise had filled 
the air. Then the child remem- 
bered that her three brothers had 
told her that they were going away 
to kill rabbits—like Jacques. At 
the time she thought it strange 
that they had cried about killing 
rabbits. But when she heard such 
a thunder of noise she knew it must 
be a very great work indeed. 

She was just wondering how 
there could be so many rabbits in 
the world, when she saw an old, 
bent woman coming through the 
garden gate. It was grand’mére; 
Jacques was leading her; she was 
making a strange noise in her 
throat, and her eyes were closed. 
Jacques had stayed in the house all 
the night, looking at grand’mére, 
lying on the bed with her eyes 








quickly, select the withered colors 
with more care. The wreaths for 
her three brothers must be beau- 
tiful, must be ready on time. 
Clément and Fernand and AIl- 
phonse must be crowned, given 
the reward when they came home 
from killing wicked men to save 
- La Belle France! 

All the months of the summer 
before she had watched and tended 
the flowers. The seeds she had 
found in grand’mére’s cupboard. 
Jacques had scolded about the 
place that had been given them in 
the garden patch. But Claire 
René had stamped her foot and 
strong, strange words that be- 
longed to her three brothers when 
they were angry came to her lips. 
Jacques had looked startled and 
funny and had turned his head 
away; in the end he had patted 
Claire René on her rigid shoulders 
and she thought his eyes were just 
like wet, black beads. 

On the other side of the hearth, 
away from grand’mére’s chair, she 
twined and wound the wreaths. 
No one must know. The Great 
Day must be soon! And in her 
heart she believed that on that 
day grand’mére would open her 
eyes. 


tal THE spring Claire René fin- 
ished the wreaths. The very day 
she placed- them on the highest 
shelf in the dark closet under the 
stairs there had come a knock at 
the door. She was stiff with ter- 
ror. Jacques never knocked; there 
was no one else. She clung to a 
heavy chair back while the same 
boy who had come before entered 
slowly and placed a second tele- 
gram in her numb fingers. 

“T am sorry, mademoisellé,’”’ 
was all he said. 

She watched him disappear 
through the garden gate; she lis- 
tened until his stéps died in the 
forest. Grand’mére stirred in her 
chair by the window; Claire René 
thought a flicker of pain traveled 
over the worn face; she thought 
the closed eyes twitched; Madame 
ie stretched out her hands. 








closed. In the morning Claire 
René had spoken to her, but she 
hadn’t answered... After days and 
days she walked from her bed to a chair by the window. 
She never again did any more than that; grand’mére was 
blind—and she was deal, 


ACQUES explained how it all happened; Claire René 
Vain listen carefully, but she did understand that her 
three brothers were not killing rabbits, but were killing men. 
She knew then why they had cried; they were so kind and 
good, Clément and Fernand and Alphonse; they would hate 
to kill men. But Jacques had said they were wicked men 
that had to be killed. He said it wouldn’t take long, that all 
the strong men in France were shooting at them. 

Claire René had a great deal to do after that. She had to 
bathe and dress grand’mére; she had to cook the food 
and scrub the floor and scour the pots and pans. She kept 
the pans very bright. Grand’mére might some day open 
her eyes, and there would be a great scolding if the pans 
were not bright. Claire René also tended the garden; 
Jacques helped her with the heavy digging. He was very 
mean about the vegetables; he made her put most of them 
in the cellar, and the green things that wouldn’t keep he him- 
self put into jars and tins and locked them in the closet. 
When the summer had gone he gave Claire René the keys. 

“Ma petite,” he said, “you learn too fast to eat too 
Loan 9 ou must be big and well when your brothers come 
back.” 

All the winter long Claire René watched for her brothers. 


. Once a telegram had come, brought by a boy who said he 


had walked all the miles of the forest. In the memory of 


Jacques Made Her Feel Very Lonely. Never Once Did He Speak of Her Three Brothers 


sheets and comforters. Quick she must be, lest Clément 
and Fernand and Alphonse come home before the night fell 
over their sleeping place. When she placed the telegram 
under the first high pillow (Clément’s pillow) it made a 
sound that frightened her. 

In the evenings grand’mére’s chair was pulled to the 
great hearth fire. Claire René would watch the flame- 
light spread over the stonelike face. Sometimes bright 
sparkles from the rows of copper pots and pans would lay 
spots of light on the heavy closed lids. 7 

Claire René would spring from her chair and kneel beside 
the dumb figure. ‘‘Grand’mére!” she would call. ‘Do you 
see? Have you the eyes again?” 


aa the lights would shift, and her head would drop 
over her trembling knees, and she would look away from 
the dry, sealed eyes of grand’mére. She never cried; it might 
make a noise in the still, whitewashed room to frighten her. 
Grand’mére might find the tears when she raised her hands 
to let them travel over the face of her grandchild. It was 
enough that once grand’mére had shivered when her 
fingers found the hollows in Claire René’s cheeks. After 
that the child puffed out her cheeks while the knotted hands 
made their daily journey. Grand’mére’s fingers would 
smooth the sunny tangled hair, touch the freckled upturned 
nose; they would pause and tremble at tlhe slightest brush 
from the eyelashes that fringed the deep, gray eyes. 

Claire René would pile more logs on the fire and wonder 
what thoughts lay in grand’mére’s mind; wonder whether 


Peel 


laire René flew up the straight, 
narrow stairs; she placed the tele- 
gram under Fernand’s pillow; she 
pressed her fists deep into the feath- 
ers; the crackle of paper made her heart stand still. There 
were tears starting in her eyes; she held them back. 
Grand’mére had enough of sorrow; she must never know 
of the second telegram in the house. ‘ 


gear b came crowding into Claire René’s mind. 
Why not tear up the white-and-blue envelopes or why 
not show them to Jacques—in some way throw away the 
fear that was eating at her heart? Then the great silence of 
the house below seemed to creep up the narrow stairs and 
lay cold hands on Claire René. Oh, why was it all so lonely! 
Where were her three brothers? Why must the telegrams 
make so great a trembling in her heart for them, make her 
kneel and pray that the Holy Mother would hold them in 
her arms forever? . 

Her knees were stiff when she arose; her eyes were bright, 
but not with tears; her back was very straight, her head 
held high, for was she not a grandchild of Madame Popu- 
let? A sister to Clément and Fernand and Alphonse, and, 
through them, a child of France! She stood on her toes and 
dropped three kisses on the pillows of her brothers. She was 
big enough to keep the secret of her fear about the tele- 
grams. It was better so. 

She went downstairs singing. The sound was strange in 
her throat, but she must finish the song. She stood behind 
"ener ig eke chair and laid her hands on the still white 

ead. When the last, high, treble note fell softly through 
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THE DOG THAT SAVED A REGIMENT 


knocked to pieces. To get aid it was needful to send word to the supporting column, three miles 

away and out of sight over a low ridge. The cut-off regiment was surrounded by its foes. It could 
hold out but a few minutes longer. No human courier could hope to traverse one-tenth of that three 
thousand yards of open ground without being blown to atoms or riddled with bullets. 

A dispatch, telling of the regiment’s plight, was tied to the neck of a young collie. The colonel lifted 
the dog over the top of the trench. Every eye in the regiment watched him sweep away toward the 
distant ridge. It was three miles to the supporting column—three thousand yards of it raked with 
the German fire. The collie set off like a streak of golden light. He ran as gayly as if his master and his 
home waited for him, instead of death. 

The enemy sharpshooters blazed into action at the first glimpse of him, all along the line, taking 
pot shots at that collie. For over two thousand yards he sped along, close to earth, his gold-and- 
white body whizzing through the shell-shaken air like a catapult. He cleared craters in his stride, he 
hurdled groups of dead. He ran as unerringly straight, toward that ridge, as a crow could have flown. 
And all the time the bullets were spatting into the rocky earth in front of him and behind him and 
over his back. It was a glorious race with death! 


I HAPPENED in the Argonne. A regiment was cut off from its support. The telephone was 


When he was within five hundred yards of the ridge a groan went up from the whole fascinated 
tea The collie had leaped high in air and had come crashing to the ground a squirming, huddled 

eap. 

But, on the instant, the groan changed to a hysterical cheer. For the dog was up again! 

Reeling, staggering, lurching, bleeding—stumbling along as no animal does unless he is mortally 
wounded—the collie continued his journey. And the sharpshooters redoubled their efforts to get him. 
On he lurched, still in a straight line, and with such speed as his mighty will power could inject into 
his stricken body. 

As he neared the summit of the ridge, and was outlined against the skyline, another bullet—or more 
than one—found him. He collapsed, helpless; and lay still. 

But presently he was not lying still any longer. He was moving. He could not stand. The last shot 
had hit him somewhere in the spine. But he could still crawl along, by means of his forelegs and his 
splendid will. And over the ridge he wriggled his way. 

He crawled up to the general to whom he had been sent; and died as his nose touched the general’s 
outstretched hand. 

He had saved a whole regiment. And he had lost nothing but his own life. 
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F COURSE there .was 
nothing for Mary to do, 
after noting that Walter 

Cabot’s car was parked by the 
side of the house and hearing 
the talking machine playing a 
waltz inside, except to invite 
Wally to stay for luncheon. 
And equally of course he 
stayed, looking sheepish at 
first for having been caught 
dancing with Helen. But he 
soon recovered and became his 
charming self. Miss Cordelia 
and Miss Patty always made 
him particularly welcome, lis- 
tening with approval to his 
chatter of Boston society, and 
feeling themselves refreshed as 
at some Hebian spring at hear- 
ing the broad ‘‘a’s” and the 
brilliant names he uttered. 

“If I were you, Helen,” said 
Mary when luncheon was over, 
“T think I’d go on teaching 
Wally that dance.” Which may 
have shown that it rankled a 
little, even if she were un- 
conscious that it did. “I have 
some papers that I want to 
look over and I don’t feel very 
trippy this afternoon.” 

he went to Josiah’s old 

study, but had hardly untied 
the papers when she heard the 
knock of penitence on the door. 
“(Come in!’ she smiled. 


4 pe door opened and in 
came Master Wally, look- 
ing ready to weep. 

*Wally! Don’t!’’ she 
laughed. ‘‘You’ll give your- 
self the blues.” 

“Not when I hear you laugh 
like that. I know I’m for- 
given.”” He drew a chair to 
the fire and sat down with an 
air of luxury. ‘I can almost 
imagine that we’re an old mar- 
ried couple, sitting in here like 
this, can’t you?” 

“No; I can’t. And you’ve 
got to be quiet and let me work 
or I shall send you back to 
Helen.” 

“She asked me to dance 
with her; of course, you know 
that—or I never would have 
done it.” 

“Oh, fie, for shame!’’ said 
Mary absently. ‘‘ Blaming the 
woman. You know you liked 
to do it.” . 

“cc Mary ! ” 

“Hush!” 

He watched her for a time 
and, in truth, she was worth it. 
He looked at the color of her 
cheeks, her dreamy eyes like 











history of the world had 
woman come to the front with 
such a splendid arrival. 
“We'll get things yet, Aunt 
Delia,’’ she whispered in confi- 
dence, ‘‘so that folks will be 
just as proud of a girl baby as 
they are of a boy baby.” 
Whereupon she wagged her 
finger as though to say “ You 
mark my words!” and went 
rolling away to hear a distin- 
guished “lecturer who had just 
returned from Europe with a 
message to the women in 
America of what their sisters 
were doing across the seas. 
The address was given at the 
Red Cross rooms, and as Mary 
listened she sewed upon a flan- 
nel swaddling robe that was 
later to go to Serbia, lest a 
newborn babe might perish. 
At first she listened consci- 
entiously enough to the 
speaker: ‘‘ What our European 
sisters have done in agricul- 
ture * 
_ “I do believe at times that 
it’s the women more than the 
men who make a country 
great,” she thought as she 
heard of the women plowing, 
planting, reaping. To Mary’s 
mind each stoical figure glowed 
with the light of heroism, and 
she nodded her head as she 
worked. “Just what I’ve al- 
ways said,’’ she mused; 
“there’s nothing a man can do 
that a woman can’t do.” 


| hy her chair by the win- 
dow she chanced to look 
out at an old circus poster 
across the street. ‘‘ Now that’s 
funny, too,” she thought, her 
needle suspended, ‘I never 
thought of that before; but 
even in such things as lion tam- 
ing and trapeze performing, 
where you would think a 
woman would really be at a 
disadvantage, she isn’t at all. 
She’s just as good as a man.” 

The voice of the speaker 
broke in upon these thoughts. 
“‘T am now going to tell you,” 
she said, ‘‘ what the women of 
Europe are doing in the fac- 
tories.” 

And oh, how Mary listened 
then! It was a long talk; I 
cannot begin to give it here; 
but she drank in every word, 
and hungered and thirsted for 
more. 

“There is not an operation 
in factory, foundry or labora- 
” began the speaker, 











ls of mystery, the crease in 
er chin—which he always 
wanted to kiss—the rise and 
fall of the pendant on her 
breast. He looked until he could look no longer and then 
he arose and leaned over the desk. 
‘‘Mary!”’ he breathed, taking her hand. 


“No: please don’t start that, Wally. We'll shake hands 
if you want to. There! How are you? Now go back 
to your chair and be good.” 

“**Be good!’”’ he savagely echoed. ; 

“Why, you want to be good, don’t you?” she asked in 
surprise. 

‘“‘I want you to love me. Mary, tell me you love me just 
a little bit, won’t you?” 

“‘T like you a whole lot; but when it comes to love—the 
way you mean " 

“It’s the only thing in life that’s worth a hang,” he 
eagerly interrupted her. ‘‘The trouble is, you won't try it; 
you won't allow yourself to let go. I was like that once— 
thought it was nothing. But after I met you—oh, girl, it’s all 
roses and lilies, the only thing in the world, and don’t you 
forget it! Come on in and give it a try.” ; 

“It’s not the only thing in the world,” said Mary, shaking 
her head. ‘‘That’s the reason I don’t want to come in. 
When a man marries, he goes right on with his life as though 
nothing had happened; that shows it’s not the only thing 
with him. But when a woman marries—well, she simply sur- 
renders her future and her independence. It may be right 
that she should, too, for all I know; but I’m going to try the 
other way first. I’m going right on with my life, the same as 
a man does, and see what I get by it.” 

“How long are you going to try it, do you think?” 

“Until I’ve found out whether love is the only thing in a 
woman’s life. If I find that I can’t do anything else, if 1 find 





that a girl can only be as bright as a man until she reaches * 


the marrying age, and then she just naturally stands still 
while he just naturally goes forward—why, then, I’ll put 
an advertisement in the paper: ‘Husband Wanted. Mary 
Spencer. Please apply.’’ 

“Thev’ll apply over my dead body.” 


She Took Hold of His Hand as Though to Stop Him. Mary Passed On Without Saying Anything 


“You're a dear, good boy to say it. No, please, Wally, 
don’t; or I shall go upstairs. Now sit by the fire again— 
that’s better—and smoke if you want to, and let me finish 
these papers.” 

They were for the greater part the odds and ends which 
accumulate in every desk. And yet they had an interest, 
too—an interest partly historical, partly personal. 

.This merry letter, for instance, which Mary read and 
smiled over—who was the “Jack” -who had written it? 
‘Dead, perhaps, like dad,” thought Mary. Yes, dead per- 
haps, and all his fun and drollery suddenly fallen into 
silence and buried with him. : : 

“Isn't life queer!” she thought. ‘ Now why did he save 
this clipping?” 

She read the clipping and enjoyed it. Wally, watching 
from his chair, saw the smile which passed over her face. 

“She'll warm up some day,” he confidently told himself, 
with that bluntness of thought which comes to us all at 
times. ‘See how she flared up because I danced with 
Helen. Maybe if I made her jealous 





Bi Mary had too much else on her mind just then to be 
influenced by Wally’s wiles and arts. As the war in 
Europe had progressed—America drawing nearer the crim- 
son whirlpool with every passing month—a Red Cross 
Chapter was organized at New Bethel. Mary took an active 
part in the work, and whenever visitors came to speak at the 
meetings, they seldom went away without being entertained 
at the house on the hill. 

“IT love to think of it,” she told Aunt Patty one day. 
“The greatest organization of mercy ever known, and 
practically all women’s work! Doesn’t that mean a lot to 
you, Aunt Patty? If women can do such wonderful things 
for the Red Cross, why can’t they do wonderful things in 
other ways?” 

Her own question set her thinking, and something seemed 
to tell her that now or never she must watch her chance to 
make old dreams come true. Surely never before in the 


“‘where women are not em- 
ployed.” 

As ina dream Mary seemed 
to see the factory of Spencer 
& Son. The long lines of men had vanished, and in their 
places were women, clear-eyed, dexterous and happy at 
escaping from the unpaid drudgery of housework. “It may 
come to that, too,’’ she thought, ‘if we go into the war.” 

“In airplane construction,’’ the speaker continued, 
“‘where an undetected flaw in her work might mean an 
aviator’s life, women are doing the carpentry work, building 
the framework, making the propellers. They are welding 
metals, drilling, boring, grinding, milling, even working on 
the engines and magnetos.”’ 


ASEINER ran up and down Mary’s back, and her eyes 
elt wet. “‘Just what I’ve always said,” she thought. 
“Ah, the poor women!” 

“They are making telescopes, periscopes, binoculars, 
cameras—cutting and grinding the lenses—work so fine that 
the deviation of a hair’s breadth would cause rejection; 
some of the lenses as small as split peas. They make the 
metal parts that hold those lenses, assemble them, adjust 
them, test them. These are the eyes of the army and navy; 
surely no small part for the women to supply.” 

Mary’s thoughts turned to some of the homes she had 
seen—the surroundings, the expression of the housewife. 
“‘ All her life and no help for it,’”’ she thought. And again: 
“Ah, the poor women!” 

‘To tell you the things they are making would be to give 
you a list of everything used in modern warfare. They are 
making ships, tanks, cannon, rifles, cartridges. They are 
operating the most powerful trip hammers, and under the 
same roof they are doing handwork so delicate that the least 
extra pressure of a file would spoil a week’s labor. More: 
There isn’t a process in which she has been employed where 
woman has failed to show that she is man’s equal in ane 
and skill. In many operations she has shown that she is 
man’s superior, doing this by the simple method of turning 
out more work in a day than the man whose place she took.” 

Mary invited the speaker to go home with her; and if you 
had gone past the house on the hill that night, you would 
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have seen lights burning downstairs 
until after one o’clock. 

How did they train the women? 
How did they find time to do their 
washing and ironing? What about the 
children? And the babies? And the 
home? 

As the visitor explained, stopping 
now and then to tell her young hostess 
where to write for government reports 
giving facts and figures on the subject 
which they were discussing, Mary’s 
eyes grew dreamier and dreamier as 
one fancy after another passed through 
her mind. And when the clock struck 
one and she couldn’t for shame keep 
her guest up any longer, she went to 
her room at last and undressed in a 
sort of a reverie, her glance inward 
turned, her head slightly on one side, 
and with such a look of thoughtful 
exaltation that I wish I could paint it 
for you, because I know I can never 
put it into words. 

Still, if you can picture Betsy Ross, 
it was thus perhaps that Betsy looked 
when first sm saw the flag. Or Joan 
of Arc might once have gazed that 
way in Orleans’ woods. 


IX 


EF WAS in December that Mary’s 
great idea began to assume form. 
She wrote to the American Ambassa- 
dors in Great Britain and France for 
any documents which they could send 
her relating to the subject so close to 
her heart. In due time two formidable 
packages arrived at the house on the 
hill. Mary carried them into the den 
and opened them with fingers that 
trembled with eagerness. 

Yes, it was all true. . Alltrue. 
‘ Here it was in black and white, 
with photographs and statistics set 
down by impartial observers and 
printed by the governments. Gener- 
ally a state report is dry reading, but 
to Mary, at least, these were more ex- 
citing than any romances, more beau- 
tiful than any poem she had ever read. 














At last woman had been given a 
chance to show what she could do. 
And how she had shown them! 

Without one single straining effort, without the least 
thought of doing anything spectacular, she had gently and 
calmly taken up men’s tools and had done men’s work, not 
indifferently well, not in any makeshift manner, but “in all 
cases, even the most technical, her work has equaled that 
previously done exclusively by man. In a number of in- 
stances, owing to her natural dexterity and color sense, her 
work, indeed, has been superior.” 

How Mary studied those papers! Never even at college 
had she applied herself more closely. She memorized, com- 
pared, read, thought, held arguments with herself. And 
finally, when she was able to pass any examination that might 
be set before her, she went down to the office one day and 
sent for Mr. MacPherson, the master mechanic. 


HE CAME-—gray-haired, grim-faced, a man who seemed 
to keep his mouth buttoned—and Mary asked him to 
shut the door behind him. Whereat Mac buttoned his mouth 
more tightly than before, and looked grimmer, too, if that 
were possible. 

“You don’t look a day older,’”’ Mary told him with a smile. 
“I remember you from the days when’ my father used to 
carry me around.” 

‘‘He was a grand man, Miss Mary; it’sa pity he’s gone,” 
said Mac, and promptly buttoned his mouth again. 

“T want to talk to you about something,’”’ she said; ‘but 
first I want you to promise to keep it a secret.”’ 

He blinked his eyes at that, and as much as a grim-faced 
man can look troubled, he looked troubled. ‘There are 
vera few secrets that can be kept around this place,” was 
his strange reply. ‘‘ Might I ask you, Miss Mary, of what 


nature is the subject?’’ And seeing that she hesitated, he’ 


added, first looking cautiously over his shoulder: “Is it any- 
thing, for instance, to do wi’ Mr. Woodward? Or, say, the 
conduct of the business?”’ 

““No, no,” said Mary; “it—it’s about women:” Mac 
stared at her, but when she added: ‘‘ About women working 
in the factory,” he drew a breath of relief. 

“Aye,” he said; ‘I think I can 
promise to keep quiet about that.” 

“Isn’t it true,’’ she began, 
“that most of the machinery we 
use doesn’t require a great deal 
of skill to run it?” 

‘“We've a lot of automatics,” 
acknowledged Mac. ‘‘ Your 
grandfather’s idea, Miss Mary— 
a grand man. He was one of the 
first to make the machine think 
instead of the operator.” 

“How long does it take to 
break in an ordinary man?” 

“A few weeks is generally 
enough. It depends on the man 
and the tool.” 

Mary told him then what she 
had in her mind, and Mac didn’t 
think much of it until she showed 
him the photographs. Even then 
he was “‘michty cautious” until 
he happened to turn to the picture 
of a munitions factory in Glasgow, 
where row after row of overalled 
women were doing the lathe work. 

“Think of that, now!”’ said he. 
‘In Glasga’!”” As he looked the 
frost left his eyes. ‘‘A grand lot 
of lasses,’’ he said and cleared his 
throat. 

“If they can do it, we can do it, 
too; don’t you think so?” 

“‘Why not?” he asked. ‘For 
let me tell you this, Miss Mary: 
Those old countries are all grand 
countries—to somebody’s way of 


“If I Kissed You I Would Love You,” She Said 


thinking. But America is the grandest of them all, or.they 
wouldn't keep coming here as fast as ships can bring them. 
What they can do, yes, we can do, and add something for 
good measure if need be.” 

“Well, that’s it,’’ said Mary eagerly. ‘If we go into the 
war we shall have to do the same as they are doing in 
Europe—let women do the factory work. And if it comes to 
that, I want Spencer & Son to be ready, to be the first to do 
it, to show the others the way.” 

Mac nodded. “A bit of your grandfather, that,” he 
thought with approval. 

‘So what I want you to do,” she concluded, “‘is to make 
me up a list of machines that women can be taught to 
handle the easiest, and let me have it as soon as you can.” 

“T’ll do that,” he grimly nodded. ‘‘There’s far too many 
vacant now.” 

“‘And remember, please, you are not to say anything 
about it. Because, you know, people would only laugh at 
the idea of a woman being able to do a man’s work.” 

“I’m mute,” he nodded again, and started for the 
door, his mouth buttoned very tightly indeed. 

But even while his hand was stretched out to reach 
the knob he paused and then returned to the desk. 
“Miss Mary,” he said, “I’m an old man, and you're 
a young girl. I know nothing, mind you, but some- 
times there are funny things going on. Anda man’s 
not a fool. What I’m going to tell you now I want 
you to remember it, but forget who told it to you. 
Trust nobody. Becareful. I can say no more.” 

“‘He means Uncle Stanley,’ thought Mary un- 
easily, and a shadow fell upon the day. 


HE was still troubled when another disturbing 
incident arose. ‘‘I’ll leave these papers in the 
desk here,” she thought, taking her keys from her 
handbag. 
She unlocked the top drawer and was about to 
place the papers on top of those which already lay 


there, when suddenly she paused and her eyes opened wide. 
On the top letter in her drawer—a gray-tinted sheet—was a 
scattered mound of cigarette ash. 

“‘Somebody’s been here, snooping,’’ she thought. ‘‘Some- 
body with a key to the desk. He must have had a cigarette 
in his hand when he shut the drawer, and the ashes jarred 
off without being noticed.” 


| edited her thoughts turned to Burdon Wood- 
ward, with his gold cigarette case and match box. “It 
was he who gave me the keys,” she thought. 

A sense of walking among pitfalls took possession of her. 
As you have probably often noticed, suspicion feeds upon 
suspicion and, as Mary walked through the outer office, she 
felt that more than one pair of eyes were avoiding her. The 
old cashier kept his head buried in his ledger and nearly all 
the men were busy with their papers and books. 

“Perhaps it’s because I’m a woman,” she thought. 

Ma’m Maynard’s words arose with a new significance: 
“T tell you, Miss Mary, it has halways been so, and it hal- 
ways will. Everything that lives has its own natural enemy, 
and a woman’s natural enemy—eet is man.’’ 

But Mary could still smile at that. 

“Take Mr. MacPherson,” she thought, ‘‘how is he my 
natural enemy? Or Judge Cutler? Or Archey Forbes? Or 
Wally Cabot?” She felt more normal then; but when these 
reflections had died away, she still occasionally felt her 
thoughts reverting-to Mac’s warning, the cigarette ash, the 
averted glances in the office. 

The next morning, though, she thought she had found the 
answer to the latter puzzle. She had hardly finished break- 
fast when Judge Cutler was announced, his hawk’s eyes 
frowning and never a trace of his smile. 

“‘Did you get your copy of the annual report?”’ he asked. 

“Not yet,” said Mary, somehow guessing what he meant. 
“ Why? » 

“I got mine in the mail this morning.”” He drew it from 
his pocket and his frown grew deeper. ‘‘Let’s go in the 
den,” he said. ‘‘ We've got to talk this out.” 

It was the annual report of Spencer & Son’s business and, 
briefly stated, it showed an alarming loss for the preceding 
twelve months. 

“Ah-ha!” thought Mary, ‘‘that’s the reason they didn’t 
look up yesterday. They had seen this, and they felt 
ashamed.” 

“‘ As nearly as I can makeit out,” said the judge, ‘‘there are 
too many improvements going on, and not enough business. 
We must do something to on these big expenses, and find 
a way to get more bearings sold.” 

He checked himself then and looked at Mary, much as 
Mac had looked the previous day, just before issuing his 
warning. ‘Perhaps he’s thinking of Uncle Stanley, too,”’ 
thought Mary. 

“ Another bad feature is this,” continued the judge; ‘the 
bank is getting too strong a hold on the company. We must 
stop that before it gets any worse.”’ 

“Why?” asked Mary, looking very innocent. 

“‘ Because it isn’t good business.’’ 

“But Uncle Stanley is president of the bank. You don’t 
think he’d do anything to hurt Spencer & Son, do you?”’ 


fe judge tapped his foot on the floor for a time and then 
made a noise like a groan, as though he had teeth in his 
mind and one of them was being pulled. ‘‘ Many a time,”’ 
he said, ‘I have tried to talk you out of your suspicions. 
But if it was any other man than Stanley Woodward, I 
would say to-day that he was doing his best to—to ——”’ 

“To ‘do’ me?” suggested Mary more innocent than ever. 

“Yes, my dear, to ‘do’ you! And another year’s work like 
this wouldn't be far from having that result.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 128 






















Uncle Stanley Gave the Judge a Look That Seemed to Say, “Heaven Help Us Men When We Have to Deal With Women!” 
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Ill 


confusion on the 


ICH was the 


Well-Met Steps at Amaurapoora on. 


the night of the Feast of Tawadenths, 

such were the numbers and the 

surging hither and thither, the éver- 

mingling colors of the crowd;‘the shouts 

and the laughter, the gambols of chil- 

dren, the importunities of merchants, 

i the chattering of gay young women, 

| the pranks of irresponsible youths, the 

clang from the near-by theater, that the 

eye and the ear were restless which should gather all that 
happened. 

“Heh, heh, heh!” cried a Cinghalese. ‘‘Who will see my 
monkey? My monkey Awa-awa-awa! Heh, my monkey Awa- 
awa-awa, she that is more beautiful than thy wife’s mother; 
she that can count seven, the wonder of the world! Heh, my 
monkey Awa-awa-awa—Awa-awa-awa—heh, heh, heh!” 

He stood on one of the six broad steps on every one of 
which there were booths, with many kinds of merchandise. 
No one heeded him. Girls in bright tamines of myriad colors 
flowed up and down the steps like a cascade; they giggled 
and passed remarks and puffed cheroots at him. Two youths 
wound a sash some twenty feet in length around the waist of 
one of the girls. Then they pulled away and she spun around, 
as if pivoted, while they made a sound as of a whistling top. 

“Uk-uk-uk-karoo!” cried an old man in imitation of 
crowing. “Who will match my Emperor, the King of Fight- 
ing Birds!” - He exhibited a doughty gamecock in a cage. 

A boy with a hollow bamboo blew a pellet of clay at his 
bald head from the top of a wall. The widow of Na Po, as 
she thought herself to be, was hailed by the Jewish gem 
merchant at the bottom of the steps; 

“W hy do you pass me by, you 6f intense beauty?” he 
said. “Are you not a widow? ‘Am I not well-to-do and 
lusty?” 

“‘T saw a face in the crowd,” the young woman said. “It 
was like Na Po’s, as like as if he had risen from the dead.” 

“Those who build a new pagoda for a new monarch with 
a secret chamber in it, they do not bring their secret back 
from the dead,” said the gem merchant as Na Po strolled 


MO, rT 


into hearing. “And what was your husband that you should 
mourn for him?. Had he riches? Had he beauty ? Had hea 
pleasing png Had he wisdom?” 

‘No, no, no,”” Na Po heard his widow keep repeating. 

“Then become the wife of a gem merchant and the finest 
jewel of his store,’’ said her suitor. ‘‘Come inside and see my 
wedding gift—such a ruby as will make you famous.” 

“And will make you be haunted by the spirit of her late 
husband,” said Na Po to him. 
hér hand on Na Po’s sleeve. 

“If one man offers you advice and another man offers you 


- his widow, take the advice, fellow, and leave the widow,” 


concluded Na Po. 

‘Who are you?” said his wife. 

‘No one,” said Na Po, moving away. 

“But you are as like my husband as one grain of rice to 
another.”’ She tried to hold him. 

“Except that I have wisdom,” said Na Po, “and a pleasing 
temper, riches and much beauty. Goto your gem merchant, 
woman of short memory and a long tongue.” 

He strode away; and in a moment the widow, after waver- 
ing, ran after him, the gem merchant stretching his arms 
after her. 

“Uk-uk-uk-karoo!”’ called the man with the gamecock. 

“Heh, heh, heh! Awa-awa-awa, monkey of all monkeys— 
Awa-awa-awa!” cried the Cinghalese, dancing and flapping 
his elbows. ‘‘ Heh, heh, heh!’’ 

“ Uk-uk-uk-karoo! Who killed the Great Sadaw?”’ called 
the old man, to get attention. 

Several people turned to him from the crowd. ‘Yes; who 
killed the Great Sadaw?” they called. ‘‘ Who knows?” 

“It was not my gamecock,” said the old man. “ Who'll 
match my Emperor? Two pice to one on Emperor.” 


LAD in mufti, the Woongyee came out of the crowd and 
touched a passing gentleman by the elbow. “Not a 
word to show who I am; but did you hear that about the 
Great Sadaw?”’ he asked. 
“Who killed the Great Sadaw and spoiled the rice crop?” 
shrieked an old woman. ‘‘ Whose crime brought the evil on 
the land and the fever which killed my son?” 


The widow started, then laid’ 


White Umbrella > 


Fernald 


My Lord,” said the gentleman, “the word has gone 
forth; ‘it is whispered everywhere that the Min killed the 
Great Sadaw.”’ . 

“You shall be rewarded,” said the Woon. “If you meet 
anyone in trouble, lay it upon the sacrilege committed by the 
Min. To the prosperous, bid them beware the effect of this 
crime on their good fortune. And if they ask who killed the 
Great Sadaw, say nothing, but show this and depart.’’ He 


_handed his friend altiny white umbrella, and himself was 


gone. 

A beggar passed. ‘“‘Ahmeh! Ahmeh!” he cried. ‘“ Yester- 
day I rode in a palanquin, but to-day my house is burned 
and all lown. Remember the Lord Buddha!” He held out 
his hand. 

‘Remember who killed the Great Sadaw,”’ said the gentle- 
man in his ear, passing him a coin. The ge sntleman took out 
the tiny umbrella, expanded it, furled it in the sight of the 
beggar and was gone in a flash. 

“Ahmeh! Ahmeh! I was broken in fortune by the death 
of the Great Sadaw!” cried the beggar, passing through the 
crowd. “And not a coin have I seen since yesterday.” 


i ney was a crashing of cymbals from the theater at the 
top of the steps. Several young men in single file, closely 
locked together, danced across fantastically with shouts of 
laughter, and three young girls locked arms and danced gig- 
gling after them. 

A young Chinese ran down the steps in much excitement 
and spoke to his father, who sat among his silks of many 
colors: 

“There comes a beautiful lady in a litter, of much money 
and great wants. She spoke of silk, and I shall fetch her 
here. Be before the others.” He ran off, and the others 
craned after him. 

“Way! Way! Way, fora beautiful lady!” they heard him 
calling. ‘“‘Way for one from heaven, who deigns to buy my 
father’s silks!’ 

He appeared, and after him a litter borne by four 
Chittagongians, and on it Myah Soh, the Naughty Emerald. 
And then, in the habit of the well-to-do of Amaurapoora, 
came Inga Slave, otherwise Thamada Yan. Every merchant 
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ran up the steps with a specimen of his wares, crowding their 
progress with importunities. 

“Room!” said Thamada Yan. ‘‘ Room for a woman of 
mine, who would see the world and make a purchase from 
your worthless wares. I have gold for what she buys. 
Room!” 


‘ f 3 
ERE someone stole a betel box from the lacquer merchant 
and ran off, and the others all ran back to their stalls. 
“Ahmeh!”’ cried the Naughty Emerald in delight. ‘Oh, 
what agility! Ahmeh! This is life; this is the world; arid 
to you—you I owe this, wonderful being who grows always 
younger.” 
“Two purchases you, may make and no others,” said 
Thamada Yan. ! 
‘““Why?” pouted Myah Soh. 


“To discipline your will and to acquire merit by abstain- — 


ing,” he answered cruelly, waving her litter bearers away. 

“But I spoke kindly to you,’’ pleaded the Naughty 
Emerald, laying hold of his sleeve. 

He walked away; someone had come running and was 
beckoning to him. All the merchants crowded around the 
litter, where she sat, at the foot of the steps. 

“See, see!” They held up their wares. 

“Ahmeh!” she cried, forgetting Thamada Yan for a mo- 
ment at the sight of the Chinese golden brocade before her. 

It was Boh Galay who had beckoned. “ Disaster has be- 
fallen your body servant, Pah Thet, my lord,” he said. 

“Pah Thet?”’ said Thamada Yan. ‘He who has been 
with me all my years? To whom do I owe this? What has 
happened to him?”’ 

“You owe it to the Min, my lord. You told Pah Thet to 
visit the lieutenant of the guard, the one you carried into the 
tunnel, and to comfort the wound you made him suffer last 
night. But Pah Thet was waylaid approaching the Great 
White Stone to enter the tunnel. He was brought before the 
Min and accused of being in collusion with you for some 
purpose against the dynasty. He was offered his life if he 
would betray your purposes.” 

“What then?” said Thamada Yan. 

“Pah Thet is dead, my lord,’’ said Boh Galay. 


“Ahmeh! Ahmeh!”’ said Thamada Yan, clenching his 
fists. He laughed. ‘‘And here I have the daughter of this 
Mingoun Min, his favorite, and as willful and as selfish as a 
leopard kitten with a fish in.its paws.” 

“No, my lord,” said Boh Galay, “‘your hatred comes 
between you and the truth. The Princess Myah Soh is but 
a rosebud; she has a heart that sings to everyone. It is the 
wonder of the court’ that a girl so full of kindliness and 
warmth could be the daughter of the Min.” 

“T will grind her heart to dust. She shall weep till she 
has no eyes.”” Thamada Yan pressed his lips together. 

“Though she be innocent and full of joy to be with you, 
my lord?” 

“Innocent?” said Thamada Yan. ‘‘ What was the Lotus 
Flower? Shall I forget this ring upon my finger? Even to 
the Min, her father, as it was to my father.” ~ 

“Yet see how the Naughty Emerald’s eyes stray back to 
you, even from what women love most to see,’’ said Boh 
Galay as she looked up from the silks. 

“Soft heart,” said Thamada Yan to him with scorn. 
“What is there in this butterfly except vanity?” 

‘Shall we see, my lord?” said Boh Galay, pointing where 
twochildrencame. One child was blind and led by the other, 
who seemed unable to control his limbs. The blind girl car- 
ried half of a coconut shell in her pretty hand. 

“Oh,” said the Naughty Emerald, ‘‘she cannot see the 
beautiful world that I am seeing! She cannot see him’’— 
she pointed to Thamada Yan—“‘the best sight in the world. 
Give her this gold, poor boy.” 


S THE boy shambled up and took the coin, the crowd burst 
into a laugh. Then the girl opened her eyes, the boy 
recovered the control of his limbs, and the two ran off in glee. 
‘So shall she find me a delusion!’’ shrugged Thamada 
Yan to Boh Galay; ‘‘and when your heart softens again, 
think of the Lotus Flower, my sister—all the loveliness there 
was in the world—destroyed with no more mercy than a lion 
to a fawn.” 
“Heh, heh, heh! Awa-awa-awa, the most learned monkey 
in the world!” came from the Cinghalese at his door. ‘She 
that was enlightened in a monastery and can count p 


Thamada Yan Looked Up and Drew 
His Sword and Knocked the Dah From 
the First Who Leaped at Him 


“Seven?’’ The Naughty Emerald jumped 
up. “Oh, I want to see the monkey that 
can count seven!”’ 

“At my charge it shall be,”’ said the silk 
merchant; “but the monkey is always 
there, while someone may buy away the 
silks I have within before you have them— 
the marvelous ones I told you of.” 

_ “Awa-awa-awa! Heh, heh, heh!” danced the Cinghalese 
in vain. 

She waved her hand to him and was led into the silk 
merchant’s shop, saying ‘‘Oh—oh—oh!” to the things that 
were held up to lure her. 


a: HIS is indeed a person of station,’’ said the gem mer- 
chant to the others. “‘It was gold that she just now 
gave to the boy.” 

“And it will go well if her extravagance does not betray 
her,’’ said Thamada Yan. ‘“‘ How now, monk?” he said to 
one who came and waited near him. 

‘My lord, forty of us have collected in a monastery hard 
by the palace. We go as monks on the way to Rangoon, to 
the Shway Dagohn Pagoda, to set gold leaf upon it and 
acquire merit. We await your commands.” 

“‘Each one of you wears a dah beneath his robe?” asked 
Thamada Yan. 

“Yes, my lord—and the memory of the Great Sadaw in 
his heart. There is much unrest among the people. The 
name of the Great Sadaw is whispered everywhere, and 
people mutter that it was the Min who killed him.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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The Silence That 
Instantly Ensued 
Lasted Until it 
Was Broken by a 
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HE pictures of a man and a woman 
limned themselves sharply upon 
the mind of Private Edward Con- 
nors as the transport that was 
bringing the’ “Fighting Tigers” 
home dug her nose ponderously 
into the Narrows, and the strident 
voices of the harbor rose in a shriek of 
welcome. As he leaned over the rail his 
eyes sought and found the upraised torch 
of the Statue of Liberty, the towered citadels of lower 
Manhattan that spring to pierce the clouds, and beyond 
the many-storied lesser piles of the proudest island in the 
world. It was the glimpse of lower Manhattan that 
brought the pictures of the man and of the woman sharply 
before the eyes of his mind—the picture of the woman be- 
cause he loved her, and the picture of the man because he 
hated and feared him. 
Through the dust, the mud and the toil of headlong 
journeys, through hours of tense waiting under the enemy’s 
' fire and through battles that rent the earth and clove the 
sky with their tumult, those two pictures had remained 
clearly outlined against the retina of his subconscious being. 
Even the words with which he associated his love for the 
woman and his hatred and fear of the man had remained un- 
forgetably distinct, as if graved upon his soul. 

The woman, in a phase of his life of which the other details 
seemed vague to the point of effacement, although it was 
only two years back—but two years crowded with events— 
had said to him: ‘Eddie, I know you'll make good.” 

And, before that, the man had said to him a few days 
after he had stepped out of the shadow of a prison which had 
held him fer five years: ‘‘ Dippy, I'll get you. I’ve got an- 
other indictment against you in that filing case there. And 
the minute I catch you at any of your old tricks I'll get 
you good and plenty. So long as I’m district attorney of 
this county I'll keep a pair of sharp eyes on you, and you 
know how sharp they can be, Dippy. Do you get me?”’ 
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ND “Dippy” Connors had “got” District Attorney 

Carter S.Winton. He had “got” the sharp words with 

the clearness of a talking-machine record. He had “got” the 

fighting face, cold and gray of eyes and undershot of jaw, 

with the sharp distinctness of a photograph. He had “got” 

the atmosphere of relentless purpose that surrounded the 
menacing personality of the prosecutor. 

Those two voices had called to him in jangling discord from 
the moment when, two years back, he had offered his serv- 
ices to his country. They had followed him as he sailed 
over infested seas to France. They had followed him through 
the crash and roar of battles. Their dissonance had beaten 
dully into his brain as he had lain in a hospital cot for weary 
weeks within hearing of the din of action. They had per- 
sisted in contentious undertone even in that triumphant 
moment when a great general in gray-blue, within sight of 
two armies, had pinned upon his breast the Croix de Guerre 
for ‘most distinguished gallantry at the battle of Chateau- 
Thierry.” 

Those two voices were rising now above the din of the 
welcoming harbor: “Eddie, | know you'll make good”; 
and “ Dippy, I’ll get you!” 






The events that those words made live again seemed now 
to set him as a man apart from his fellows; to blot out the 
chaff and the contact of the comrades who crowded about 
the rail about and behind him; to mute the resonant blasts 
of greeting from myriad lungs of metal. 

Private Connors recalled the unaccustomed feeling of 
humiliation and hot chagrin that had come over him, as if 
someone had poured a pail of boiling water over his naked 
body, at the moment when the recruiting sergeant had asked 
him, two years back: ‘‘ What citizenship?” 

And he had answered: ‘“American.’’ Then, with a 
struggle to make his record clear, he had added: “ But rights 
of citizenship revoked because of the commission of a felony.” 


T HAD cost him a pang more poignant than his sentence 

of five years to Sing Sing to make that admission to the 
recruiting sergeant. But the woman at his elbow—a mere 
slip of a girl who had entwined fingers of steel about his 
heart—had said to him as they were entering the requiting 
station: ‘‘Tell them the truth, Eddie. Tell them the whole 
truth, and make a clean start.” 

That is why he had added to his declaration the phrase 
which he recalled just as he had heard it uttered from the 
bench in the dingy court room: “Rights of citizenship 
revoked because of the commission of a felony.’ 

As he made the confession he had felt the soft touch of a 
small, firm hand upon the back of his own. ‘‘That’s right, 
Eddie. You’re making a clean start.” 

But the confession had followed him into the service of 
his country with relentless persistence. It had stood as a 
black mark against his name—a mark so black and so deep 
that even his blood had failed to wash it out. Private 
Connors recalled now what his commander had told him at 
headquarters when he had pinned the Distinguished Service 
Medal upon his breast a few weeks after the deciding ad- 
venture of the Argonne which had brought the Stars and 
Stripes up to the walls of Sedan. 

“Connors, what you have done surely entitles you to a 
commission. But under the regulations I cannot make you 
even acorporal. A man who has been deprived of his citizen- 
ship, you understand ss 

Those words from the lips of his colonel had brought home 
to him with a pang the iron strength of the bond that held 
him from overseas, held him with a grip that nothing could 
loosen. 

Thus confronted with the pitiless meaning of the post- 
script to the judge’s sentence that had sent him to Sing Sing, 
he felt that he was fighting for a country that had spurned 
him. He wasa man without a country! ‘And that realization 
had brought him face to face with the power of that docu- 
ment that rested in the files of the district attorney’s office. 
That indictment “in terrorem,” as the law puts it (as a 
warning), began to overshadow his life. The memory and 
the realization of its sinister potency dwelt with him. 








Across the Bridge of Sighs ::::-: 
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He had written to Margaret Devlin of what the 
colonel had said to him. He had written to her of 
the fear that possessed him, sleeping and waking, of 
that other indictment—that doom that hung over 
him with a numbing effect almost as paralyzing as 
the enemy’s deadly gases: “‘Dippy, I'll get you.” 
He had received her answer by tortuous ways at 
Coblenz:.‘‘ You’ve done the right thing, Eddie, and no wrong 
can come of it.” 

As he read the words he had almost felt the touch of the 
small, firm hand upon his own. 

For two years he had been a man among men, with the 
power of death and of destiny in his hands. For two years 
he had been a soldier of freedom. And now the ship that 
was bringing him back to Winton’s power was nosing her 
way over the last mile of the voyage. Over the port bow 
loomed a towerlike building with two wings and the gigantic 
statue of a woman at its apex. And, a few rods from that 
building, in a dingy office of which he recalled the familiar 
appearance, reposed a folded, paper with a great seal upon 
it.. That paper was the indictment which Winton held over 
him. Connors well knew that all that was needed to make 
that indictment effective—all that Winton needed to do to 
“‘get’’ him—was to produce that paper and him in court. 

And Connors well knew the law with which he had come 
into conflict again and again since his early boyhood. He 
knew the persistence of the police. And, above all, he 
knew—or thought he knew—Winton, the relentless, the 
implacable. 


| Sg ape de CONNORS' bitter reflections were interrupted 
by a sharp tap on the shoulder. He turned around with 
a start. The colonel’s orderly stood at the outer edge of the 
crush of soldiers who were crowding about the rail. He 
followed the signal of the beckoning hand. 

When he had worked his way out of the press the orderly 
shouted in his ear, above the din of the welcoming harbor: 
“The colonel wants you right away, Ed.” 

“The colonel? What for?”’ he shouted back. 

“Search me,” roared the orderly as he led the way to 
the suite that had been designed and lavishly decorated for 
the use of an emperor and was now the headquarters of the 
“Fighting Tigers.” 

Connors stood at attention when he had been ushered into 
the colonel’s presence. Colonel Wainwright was writing, 
and he was alone. The portholes were closed to shut out the 
tumult of welcome. The room was so still, save for the 
rhythmic throb of the engines, that the scratch of the colo- 
nel’s pen could be plainly heard. 

Presently the colonel looked up, nodded, laid his pen 
aside and announced in that voice which had given him his 
regimental nickname of ‘‘Gruffy’’: ‘‘Connors, I havea wire- 
less message for you.” 

“For me, sir?” : 

“‘ Addressed to me, but it concerns you.” 

“Is it from Margaret Devlin?’’ asked Connors eagerly, 
his gray eyes lighting up. 

“And who is Margaret Devlin, Connors, if I may ask?” 
rejoined Colonel Wainwright in that tone of friendly interest 
in the affairs of his men which had made him a successful 
regimental commander. 
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‘“‘Wh-hy, she’s the only friend I have on earth, colonel,” 
Connors responded, flushing through his tan. ‘‘I was hoping 
it might be from her.” 

‘‘Well, I am sorry, but it isn’t.” 

[he shadow of a keen disappointment came over Connors’ 
eyes. Then came the deeper gloom of imminent appre- 
hension. The apprehension took the solid form of certaint 
when Colonel Wainwright picked up a paper from his des 
and held it out to him. Connors step a pace forward, 
touk the paper and read the message. It ran: 


Colonel Wainwright, U.S.S. Gigantic: 
Please arrange to have Private Edward Connors at my office in 
New York at ten o’clock to-morrow morning. Important business. 


‘onnors did not catch the full drift of the message until 
he had read the signature. It stared him in the face in 
cepitals: ‘Carter S. Winton.” 

‘Carter S. Winton!"’ he murmured under his breath. 


HE request and the name that gave it force seemed to 

} send his blood creeping cold through his veins. He pulled 
himself together with a greater effort than he had ever 
exerted since that moment in Flanders when he had realized 
for the first time that he was under the enemy’s fire and that 
muscles that had gone beyond his control were urging him 
to get under cover, cowardice or no cowardice, orders or no 
orders. The moisture stood in fine beads on his forehead 
as he cleared his dry throat and spoke haltingly: ‘‘ Have— 
have you any idea what it is about, colonel?” 

‘‘Not the slightest, Connors.’’ Then the observant eyes 
of his commander looked him over sharply. ‘‘You seem 
worried all at once. What’s the matter?” 

“You know I was telling 
you—back there—about an in- 


Something leaped joyously within him as his eyes rested 
upon a familiar tumble-down shack, which bore a man’s 
given name and the words ‘‘ Busy Bee” over the entrance 
and upon the window panes. Then he recalled with a glow- 
ing warmth within his breast that just three blocks east and 
eight to the north lived Margaret Devlin. 


ee eet DEVLIN! His heart leaped within him as 
his lips formed to utter her name. He was seized with 
a violent desire to see her at this moment, the first moment 
of his return to his country, to hold her in his arms, to kiss 
the tears of gladness from her face, to tell her that he had kept 
clean after his clean start, to show her the Croix de Guerre 
and the Distinguished Service Medal—in the order of their 
winning—that hung upon his khaki-clad breast. But a 
glance at a ferry clock reminded him that she must now be 
well on her way to the store where she worked behind a 
counter. Ah, if she were only here now to welcome him 
home to his own country! 

His own country? The phrase smote him like a blow 
from a steel-gloved hand. It recalled to him the fact that 
the country for which he had fought, for which the blood 
had surged hot through his veins in the fury of battles, was 
not his country; that he had been bereft of part or share in it 
by the decree of that judge, pronounced in a phase of his life 
which now seemed a century back in the past: 


“Rights of citizenship revoked because of the commission * 


of a felony.” 

And the recollection of the phrase brought the stern eyes 
and the undershot jaw of Carter S. Winton sharply home to 
him as a menacing fact of the present hour, an inexorable 
force of the present moment. 





like the mouth of an open tomb. Twenty minutes after 
that he would stand before Carter S. Winton! 

The shrill cry of a newsboy piped into his ear above the 
roar of the street traffic. 

“Uxtry—Uxtry!”’ he was yelling with a lusty will. ‘‘ Here 
y’are, all bout de great welcome to de ‘Foitin’ Tigers’!”’ 

The noisy little merchant of perishable wares almost ran 
full-tilt into him. A grin distended the sharp young face as 
its owner noted the insignia on Connors’ sleeve, near the 
shoulder seam. 

“Get yer poiper, ‘Foitin’ Tiger’!’’ he added nimbly. 
~ Here's all "bout de great welcome dey’se goin’ ter give 
yez!”’ 

The welcome they were going to give him? Private Con- 
nors swept aside the boy and the paper with none too gentle 
a hand and strode on with features set to the hardness of 
granite. 


beer ving the thinning mist he plowed his way, with 
shoulders bent as if under the weight of a burden. At 
last he crossed Broadway, turned a corner, passed another 
block and was treading the street in which stood the dingy 
building connected with a prison by a Bridge of Sighs. He 
gazed forward with an odd feeling of attraction toward that 
pile which he knew so well. There it was, some blocks 
away, looming up vaguely menacing out of the thick 
atmosphere. At last he stood in its frowning shadow. 
There was a new man at the door whom he never had seen 
before, in a new kind of dark olive-gray uniform which he 
never had seen before. 
Connors climbed the stone steps and spoke to the unac- 
customed doorman. ‘I’ve got an appointment with Mr. 
Winton at ten o'clock,” he 
announced with an outward 





dictment that Mr. Winton was 
holding back.”” He swallowed 
hard after he had spoken. 

“Took here, Connors,” re- 
joined Colonel Wainwright, still 
eying him intently, ‘‘you 
haven’t done anything, have 
you?” 

“Not a thing—s’ ’elp me.” 
This with his right hand in- 
stinctively raised as if to take 
the oath. 

“Then, why worry?” 

Connors rested his weight 
first on one foot and then on 
the other, and replied with dry 
lips: “‘ Well, you see, sir, I used 
to be a pretty bad lot at one 
time, over on the East Side” — 
nodding his head to starboard— 
“and there might be one or 
two things that haven’t been 
cleared up. Mr. Winton is in 
politics, or used to be. And he 
might jump at the chance of 
gettin’ a big write-up in the 
papers by haulin’ up a feller 
that’s won the Croix de Guerre 
an’ the Distinguished Service 
Medal. An’, besides, he’s got 
it in for me.” 

“H’m,” grunted the colonel 
with a wrinkled brow. 

‘An’ Mr. Winton is a hard 
man, colonel—a mighty hard 
man.” 

* “He is, eh?” 

(Ven, te, 

“Well, all I’ve got to say, 
Connors, is that the ‘Fighting 
Tigers’ are a bunch of hard 


self—on occasion,”’ concluded 
the colonel with a metallic snap 
of his jaws. “If Mr. Winton 
should try anything on you 
that isn’t right, remember that 
the regiment and I will stand 
back of you to the limit. Do 
you understand ?”’ 

“Thanks, colonel.” 

Private Connors saluted and 
turned on his heel with military 
precision after Colonel Wain- 
wright had added in his custom- 
ary brusque tone of business: 
“You will spend the night on 
the ship and report at Mr. Win- 
ton’s office at ten o’clock in 
the morning, according to his 
request. I’m going ashore with 
the regiment this afternoon.” 


HEAVY mist hung low and 
4 \ dripping over the harbor 
‘vhen Private Connors exhib- 
ited his pass to the sentry at 
he head of the gangplank and 
trode down and ashore. He 








guise of complete indifference. 

“That don’t interest me,’ 
responded the doorman indif- 
ferently. 

“Wh-what do you mean?” 
stammered Connors. 

The doorman looked him 
over with an incredulous ex- 
pression, shook his head and 


rejoined resentfully: ‘Say, 
my friend, don’t you read the 
papers?’’ 


, “‘The—the papers?’’ echoed 
Private Connors with nervous 
uncertainty. 

“That’s what I said—the 
papers,” reiterated the door- 
man. 

“I’ve just landed,” explained 
Connors with a conciliatory air. 
“‘T haven’t looked at any paper 
except the Stars and Stripes 
for about two years.” 

“You haven't, hey?” queried 
the doorman cautiously. “Say, 
Cull,’”’ he continued, ‘‘ Mr. 
Winton moved his office last 
New Year’s to Albany. But I 
see in de papers dis mornin’ he’s 
to be at de City Hall. So you'll 
most likely find him there at 
ten o'clock, if you have an 
appointment with him. But 
mebbe you don’t know where 
City Hall is either,” he con- 
cluded ironically. 

“City Hall?’’ echoed Private 
Connors blankly. ‘What’s 
Winton doin’ at City Hall?” 

“Aw, say, giv’ us a rest,” 
ended the doorman with an air 
of finality. 

““City Hall?’’ wondered 
Connors as he strode down the 
stone steps and turned his face 
southward once more. 


N A FEW minutes he was 

picking his way through the 
tide of travel in the region 
where the conflicting currents 
of two boroughs meet. He began 
to feel the.thrill of contact with 
the world from which he had 
been separated for two years, 
the world of working men and 
women, the world which he had 
hoped would soon admit him 
and in which he had been fully 
determined, up to the eve of 
to-day, to win a place for 
Margaret Devlin and himself. 
All that, however, seemed now 
buried in the past. 

He caught a glimpse of a girl 
in a dotted blue muslin frock, 
hurrying about her business 
with the free, independent pace 
of a worker happy in her work. 








stood for a moment of inde- 
cision when he had set his feet 
upon the pier. To this hour 
and this act of returning to 
his own country he had looked forward with longing through 
inany months of training, of travel, of tense waiting and then 
of battles following one another in breathless succession. 

Of so dismal and so lonely a homecoming he had never 
dreamed. He had even hoped that Margaret Devlin might 
be waiting for him when he should march with the regiment 
from the transport to the train on the way to the demobili- 
zation camp, so that he might get a glimpse of her as he 
went by. But this sneaking out of the transport like a 
deserter, in a fog that seemed to pierce to the marrow, had 
never presented itself to his mind as a possibility. And 
then—Carter S. Winton and that indictment! 

Connors ground his teeth, uttered a word that was neither 
a prayer nor a benediction, and strode into the huge steel- 
and-stone shed that was lighted by electric lights to dispel 
the thick gloom that enveloped the world. At the gate he 
showed his pass to the ‘‘ M. P.”’ on duty and passed out upon 
the pavements on which he had grown from childhood to 
early manhood. Once out in the street, he could not banish 
a half smile from his lips as he looked about him eagerly, 
seeking to recognize points in the landscape of brick, mortar, 
steel and asphalt. 


* Well, You See, Sir, I Used to be a Pretty Bad Lot at One Time, Over on the East Side” 


His lips settled into hard lines and his nostrils quivered. 
With a convulsive motion his hand went to his breast and 
closed upon the Croix de Guerre and the Distinguished 
Service Medal—those emblems which soldiers value above 
treasure and above gold, but which to a man without a 
country, like him, were only a mockery of base metal. But 
the tokens of honor resisted his tugging hand. He — 
unpinned the ribbons that held the emblems and thrust 
them to the bottom of his pocket with a violent movement. 

“ He won't get the satisfaction of arraigning me with these 
things on,” he murmured under his breath. 


f femy he dug his heels into the pavement again, continued 
on hi’ way eastward and southward, in the direction of the 
building where he already saw with his mind’s eyes the 
squat, swarthy figure of the accusing district attorney at his 
desk. 

He noted with a sidelong glance that the hands of a street 
clock pointed to half past nine. He reflected that it would 


take him ten minutes to reach the building connected with a 
granite prison by a Bridge of Sighs. In ten minutes he would 
stand before the frowning entrance of that building, yawning 


She attracted his gaze, when she 
appeared again in the crowd, 
by her resemblance to Margaret 
Devlin. Her dress was just like 
the dress that Margaret had worn when she had bidden him 
good-by at the station when he was taking the train for the 
training camp at Yaphank. She was little, and brave, and 
held her chin high, just like Margaret. She met his gaze and 
returned it. As she was passing him he saw in her eyes, dark 
and clean like Margaret’s, a friendly look of welcome and 
good cheer. 

And he fell to thinking again, as he threaded his way 
through the human press, of the disappointing fact that he 
had not received any message from Margaret on the ship. 
Of course, it was against the regulations for friends or rela- 
tives to meet soldiers on returning transports. But she 
might at least have sent him a welcoming letter, he reflected 
with a pang of desolation. 

On a news stand as he turned into City Hall Park a pile of 
newspapers caught his eye. He glimpsed the headline on 
one of them, on the top of the pile, probably fresh from the 
delivery wagon: ‘‘City Surrenders to Fighting Tigers.” 

His lips curled in a wry smile. He turned away from the 
news stand with a feeling of violent repulsion and glanced at 
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battalion which was about to counterattack against the 


















The Marine 


AJOR MIKE and I were “doing”’ the 
battlefields. I was on orders from 
Washington, Major Mike from head- 
— of the Second Division, up in 
ermany. Mike, incidentally, isn’t his 
=. real name. It was George Kent Shuler. 
“Mike” had stuck to him as a nick- 
ie name. 
=a Major Mike had seen all in which the 
eee Marines had figured, from the frenzied 
war day in June, 1918, when the Marines 
= had been thrown into the line from La 
Voie du Chatel across the Paris-Metz 
road in the Chateau-Thierry sector, on 
a through the great concentration of 
troops at Villers-Cotterets, and the battle that followed in the 
Soissons sector when the first crash of the Allied offensive 
surged against the German lines. Major Mike had bounced 
into a fox hole in the battle of St.-Mihiel. He had lived in a 
stone heap in the Champagne. He had seen the crossing of 
the Meuse on the morning of Armistice Day, and he had 
made the march into Germany. Major Mike was a “ medal 
man.”” Even the French poilus saluted him as we walked 
along the narrow, cobblestoned streets of Chateau-Thierry. 
A tiny red ribbon on Major Mike’s breast told the story of 
those marks of deference, the red ribbon of the Médaille de 
Légion de Honneur, flanked by an American Distinguished 
Service Medal on one side and a Croix de Guerre, with two 
palms, on the other. They meant that Major Mike had 
done something more than ordinary—greatly more than 
ordinary. They had told me in Paris what it was. It was 
Major Mike who had captured the pinnacle of Blanc Mont 
Ridge, that deceptive, long-reaching hump in the hillstwenty 
miles due east of Rheims, that for four years had been 
drenched with the blood of those who sought to retake it 
from the boche, and which, like some tremendous thorn, had 
thrust itself at the very vitals of the defense of the whole 
Rheims sector. And yet, Major Mike had done it all without 
a casualty, without a direct rifle shot being fired, and had 
bagged four German officers, two hundred and thirty-four 
men, eighty-five German machine guns and fifty trench 
mortars—to say nothing of helping to draw from the Cam- 
brai and St.-Quentin sectors the German divisions, which 
weakened the boche support and aided the British offensive 
that swept forward like a tidal wave in the final days of the 
war. 


E WALKED the stretches of Belleau Wood, while the 

camera men took their distances and gauged the degrees 
of light. To me there was romance in every broken twig, in 
every shell-torn tree. But Major Mike was anything but 
interested. 

‘“‘Guess we'd better take a shot over in that direction,’’ he 
said casually to the photographers. ‘‘It was pretty hot over 
in there. That’s where they dropped most of their shells. 
Gosh!’’—and he turned to me boyishly—‘ my orders are 
liable to come in most any day up in Germany—orders 
home.” 

I smiled. 

“Then this trip ought to be just the thing for you. 
last look at the battlefields you fought over and : 

But there came a queer expression on Major Mike’s face. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Orders home. That’s what I’m look- 
ing for,’’ he answered. 

It was the same sort of thing wherever we went, whether 
at Verdun, St.-Mihiel, or on the Meuse. He was not a man 
who had a revulsion against the thought of battle. He didn’t 
seem to want to forget the days and nights in those cramped 
fox holes, the splutter of machine guns or the long streams of 
wounded going to the rear. It was a different attitude. I 
failed to comprehend it. But it was the attitude of a man 
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The Thrill That Cured Him 


ana Found tt at Home 


By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


who was looking upon something that suddenly 
had failed of its significance. And then 

We stood looking toward the pine-fringed mound 
of Blanc Mont Ridge, where he had made his won- 
derful drive. It was a different Major Mike that 
day. Everywhere was something to remind him of 
the gray dawn of early October; everywhere some- 
thing to make him laugh and chat and recount 
little incidents of the battle. But with it all came 
the constant refrain: 

“Thirty hours more! Then I'll be on my way to 
Germany—and maybe those orders will be there— 
orders home!” 


M408 MIKE and I parted in Paris. Then we 
met again, unexpectedly, on the boat at Brest. 
He had orders home! ‘‘ Homeward bound”’ was all 
he said. But he beamed. He was a different man. 
He had a deeper something than the usual joy of a 
man freed at last from the rain and chill of France 
and bound for a land where the sun shines, where 
there are conveniences and friends and the creature 
comforts of home. When we were nearing America 
curiosity led to questions. 

“‘Mike,” I asked, “‘ what is your story?” 

The peculiar little smile that was always present 
on Major Mike’s lips broadened. ‘‘ Mine?” he 
countered. ‘“‘I’d hardly call it a story. I’m just a 
cured man. I’m going home to the remedy.” 

“You were a casualty then?” 

“Well, yes, in a way.”” He laughed this time. 
“Psychologically, not physically. The best I could 
get was a machine-gun bullet through an overcoat 
sleeve. Didn’t even touch my skin.” Then he 
turned upon me suddenly with a queer glint in his 
eyes. ‘“‘Did you ever have a disease known as the 
lure of adventure?” 

“A slight attack.” 

“T had it in all its forms, malignant, acute and catching. 
That’s why I’m hurrying home to meet the cure. I’ve never 
seen it yet.” 

“The cure?” 

“i Yes.”’ 

Major Mike chuckled. Then for a long time he looked 
out at the waves, finally to raise his watch and stare at it 
in the moonlight. 

“Twenty hours more!” he said. ‘‘I wonder ” then 
he paused. “I guess it’s just something that gets into a 
fellow’s blood, this love for a thrill, like the 
measles or spring fever. Anyway, I had it. 
I used to live up in Rochester, New York, 
when I was a kid, and I liked it. Then, all 
at once, I began longing for something I 
couldn’t understand. I wanted movement, 
travel, life, danger! I went away. 

“T wasn’t much more than a good-sized 
boy and I had seen the canal boats going and 
coming. I followed them and worked on 
them. Then I got to New York. Here would 
be adventures. But instead, there was only 
work, and noise, and men doing the same 
things over and over again, and street cars, 
and crowded walks, and people living the 
same sort of life that they lived in Rochester, 
only on a bigger scale.” 


i hy I heard of Death Valley. A gold 
rush was on out there then. I went 
there. I went about longing for the big thrill, 
but even Death Valley could not furnish it. 
Then came the automobile and I tried racing 
for a while—until I awoke to the fact that 
even this did not have a thrill. 

“Back East again I went, and tried the 
newspaper game for a while. I had heard 
stories of the exciting life of a reporter. It 
was dull and tame. Then the Marine Corps called, with 
promises of life in far countries, strange sights, queer ad- 
ventures. I enlisted. For several years I tramped the drill 
fields and sweated on the rifle range, I fought ‘spicks’ 
in the banana republics, and went through the trouble at 
Vera Cruz. There were lots of men who were having enough 
adventures to last them a lifetime—but I guess my ideals 
were wrong some way. I began to think that I wouldn’t 
know an adventure if I met it. 

“Here and there I went at the call of the Corps, going a 
little higher in rank all the time, until finally I came back to 
Washington, where I had started from. Then I married.” 
He said it very quietly, very simply, the way a man says 
something that is close to his heart, the way a man talks 
when he really loves the woman who is his wife. ‘‘ But even 
then I wasn’t cured of the lure of adventure. I mean the 
hunting of adventure. Then came France.” 

“Did she want you to go?” 

“Who? My wife?’ He smiled. “She’s a soldier!” 
That was answer enough. The Major picked up again the 
trail of the quest of adventure: ‘I thought maybe I’d get 














The Story of a Marine Who Chased 
a Thrill Halfway Round the World 









The Thrill 


a thrill out of the submarines going over. But we saw none. 
But six weeks later ” He swung suddenly around and 
looked straight at me. “Isn’t it funny now,” he asked 
earnestly, ‘‘how some things will hit you? I got a cable- 
gram in camp. I knew what it was about before I opened 
it. But my hands trembled, and my heart seemed to stop 
beating, and the blood in my veins got cold. I tore open the 
envelope like a man with frozen hands—and it was summer. 
Then I tried to read,but everything was blurred and dancing, 
and it was a minute before I could make it out, my hands 
shook so. The cablegram said: ‘A girl. I 
have named her Jean.’”’ 

Major George Kent Shuler, otherwise 
Major Mike, laughed softly. 

“There was my thrill, right at home, after 
I had chased it halfway around the world. 
And from then on I had a different view of 
things. I didn’t want the adventure now, 
simply for the love of that thing alone. I 
wanted it ina different way. I wanted todo 
something worth while in the doing of it— 
something big for my baby and for her 
mother. 

‘‘Understand? Something that I could 
talk about to her if I lived to get home, and 
look at her and realize that she was all mine. 
See? Something that she could be proud 
that her daddy had done. 

“‘T didn’t know what it was. going to be. 
Most of those things are lucky. Nearly 
every man’s brave enough if you catch him 
at the right minute. And when a man’s got 
a real inspiration, something really big to 
work for, if he’s half a man I tell you that 
there isn’t anything that can stop him!” 

He chuckled. 

“They say I used to talk in my sleep to 
the baby and her mother. Guess I did. I 
was thinking of them all the time’ anyway. And I was 
hoping all that time for the big chance. I wanted to see 
them and be with them. But I wouldn’t have gone home 
then if I could. I would have given everything I had just 
to feel that little baby’s hand wrapped around my finger or 
to have seen her laughing up at me from her crib—but I 
would have walked through a barrage before I would have 
missed my opportunity for the big chance.” 


" E DIDN'T take off our shoes in the Belleau Wood 
scrap for thirty days. Things were pretty bad, but I 
couldn’t count that. We had it pretty tough at Soissons, and 
theshells slapped pretty close to me at St.-Mihiel. But still my 
chance didn’t come. Then, in October, we went up against 
Blanc Mont Ridge. I had plenty of good scouts and they 
brought me back the exact positions. When the artillery 
fire started for the advance of my battalion—well, I’ve got 
to confess it—I took out a little picture that my wife had 
sent me of her and the baby, and looked pretty hard at it. 
I said to it: ‘Baby’s daddy is going up against the big 
chance now.’ 

“And I went. 

“Luck was with me. The artillery worked like a clock. 
Every man advanced his position to the inch. Not one of 
them faltered—not once—not even when the shells were 
breaking hardly twenty feet in front of them as they fol- 
lowed the barrage up the hill. And when that barrage lifted, 
there they were, right at the mouths of the dugouts, yelling 
for the boche to surrender. Not a shot was fired. We'd 
been too quick for them even to get up their machine guns. 
We had Blanc Mont Ridge and I had a feeling in my heart 
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THE GREAT POEM: OF THE WAR 
In Flanders Fields 


By Lieut. Col John D McCrae 


Set to Music by 
Josef Hofmann 


SPECIAL NOTICE! _Itis permissible to include this song in any concert or recital, public or private, 
but only on the express stipulation that directly underneath the composition in the program there shall 
en be printed the nthe in clear type: By permission of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. The omission Sane Tee 

Lieut. Col. McCrae of this acknowledgment will constitute an actionable infringement of copyright. —THE EDITORS. Josef Hofmann 
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Sweet Sally Magee 


E WAS a beauty kid, Danny Malone. The 
| old stock phrase of the ladies, ‘‘ handsome 
as a Greek god,”’ fitted him from the top 
of his tangled, curly blond mop to his trim 
heels, although probably none of his girl 
friends had seen a Greek god or even a 
Page| photograph of one, while few—quite pos- 
— zX sibly not a single one of them—had ever 
B ey) | even met anyone who claimed to have had 
J an introduction to a Grecian in the deity 
line. But that doesn’t matter. If a high-brow, writing for 
the newspapers, say, had described Danny as being as hand- 
some as a Hindu holy man (generally supposed to be all skin 
and bones and prohibited by his religion from going to a 
barber, even of a Saturday night), the girls of the old Ninth 
Ward of Manhattan Island would have repeated it in turn 
in a clear and sharp whisper behind his back, so close behind 
it that he would have had to put corks in his ears to keep 
from hearing it. 

“‘Lookit!’’ Agnes Veronica Reilley was talking, between 
dances, to one of her girl friends at the dance of the Hudson 
Street Social and Democratic Club. “If Danny Malone 
was to walk in this ballroom right now I think I’d swoon.” 

“Swoon?” drawled Mary Maddigan, 
of the sky-blue eyes. ‘‘ You’d be gettin’ 






off light. I think I’d just leap up in the “a> 
air, hit the floor and have a fit. It would we. om 
be the greenhouse for me with the bugs. "eat a 


He’s as handsome as Apoliinaris.”’ 

“And just to think’—there was a 
dramatic hollowness to Agnes’ voice as 
she uttered the thoughts that arose in 
her—‘“‘a poor little shrimp, with a small 
nose trying to climb up to her forehead 
and one eye that ain’t exactly straight, a 
poor little bit of a hat trimmer like Sally 
Magee cops him, medals and all!’ 

“Is he out of the hospital?” 

“Not yet.” 

‘Was he beat up much?” 

“‘No; he’s got all four. Some of that 
mustard stuff got him when his mask 
was hanging up in a village five miles 










A peonet MAGEE took oye an ex- 
pensive half-day off from the whole- 
sale millinery establishment where she 
worked at twelve dollars a week before 
she managed to get into the United States 
Naval Hospital in Brooklyn; for she 
knew nothing about visiting hours, nor 
did she know what ward her “‘fellow’’ was 
in, or even how serious a case his 
was. 

Worse still, Brooklyn was a foreign land 
to her, and once out of sight of the old 
bridge, her spirit began to weaken. 

Sands Street, through which she made 
her way toward the navy yard, was rough 
enough; but it did not have that bright 
and gay elementary pugnaciousness of 
Hudson Street, where the boys would 
start a general fight with a smile on their 
lips, their hair tossing in the wind of 
combat and collision; where they used 
pistols and fists with equal ease, but never 
the knife, and where at a shout of alarm 
they forgot their enmity and darted like 
deer in all directions while the oncoming 
policeman clattered up, blowing his 
whistle for help. In Sands Street there 
were plenty of fights, but they used brick- 
bats, knives and profanity mostly, wore 
horrible clothes and gouged and bit each 
other in a manner unscientific and posi- 
tively disgusting. It was no street foran - 
honest working girl without at least four 
escorts. 

But one beautiful spring day, homely 
as she was with her tilted little nose and 
the cast in her eye, plain of dress and 
frail, with not even a speck of powder or 
paint on her face or a single strand of the 
artificial to her black hair, she caught a 
friendly glance from the ‘‘ devil dog” who 
was on sentry duty at the great stone 
entrance to the hospital. 





= AITIN’ on someone, honey?” he 

asked, his gun on his shoulder, his 
magnificent blue uniform, with red stripes 
down the trousers, shining in the after- ' 
noon sun. Ma 

“Waiting? You said it,’’ Sally replied, 
and the ready tears filled her eyes. 

The marine saw them and saw the twitch of her lip; no- 
ticed, too, the neatness, but poverty, of her waist and plain 
black skirt. It may have been that he also saw, as she invol- 
untarily lifted her little hands, that her fingers were worn and 
scarred. ‘‘A marine?’’ he asked, dropping his rifle to port 
arms across his great chest, just as if she had been a general 
or a top sergeant or something like that. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did he promise to meet you?”’ 

“No, sir. I can’t get no word from him.” 

“Oh!” The marine shouldered arms again and did a turn 
between the stone pillars, thinking over this thing. Some- 
times a soldier must be careful about the girl waiting outside 
for him. ‘You married to him?” the sentry asked as he 
made a slow turn in front of her. 

“No, sir; but I’m his sweetheart; he’s my beau.” 

“Don’t he answer your letters?” 

“No, sir. The gas got him. Maybe he can’t.” 

“His mother will know how bad he is.” 

“He ain’t got any folks—only me.” 

“What’s his name?’”’ The marine, with one glance at 
Sally’s upturned face, knew she was telling the truth. 

“Danny Malone.” 


THE LONELY CHILD ie 


I HEARD them say, “Ain’t she the oddest child?” — 

My aunt that’s took me, an’ a neighbor; then 

They shook their heads an’ sighed an’ sort of smiled 
At one another; then they sighed again. 


| The neighbor said: “She'll be a trial, too, Nr! 
An’ she’s extremely plain, you must allow” "\ “4 

What is “extremely plain”?—I wish I knew, 
An’ what is being “a trial” anyhow? 


When mother died they said I must not grieve; 
God needed her, they said, with Him in heaven; 
But oh, it’s hard when mothers has to leave 
Their little girls like me, that isn’t seven! 


I guess my aunt would love me if she could; 
But she has never had a child, an’ she 
Can’t know to do the things a mother would, 


To smooth my hair an’ kiss an’ cuddle me. 


I want so much to please her an’ obey, 
An’ when she speaks I always jump an’ run; 
But though I try so hard, ’most every day 


She has to scold me for some thing I’ve done. 


Sometimes up in my little room at night 
I take my doll in bed, an’ she an’ I— 
When auntie goes an’ takes away the light— * ' 
We just hug up together there an’ cry. 


God seems so big an’ awful far away! og 
But I an’ Isabella folds our hands, ° 

An’ if we can’t just ’member all to say, 

I guess God an’ my mother understands. 


PHOTO. BY 
ALICE AUSTIN 


By John A. Moroso 


“‘Gee!’’ The sentry was a red-headed ‘devil dog’’ and as 
helpless in a real dramatic moment in life as a child would 
be. ‘‘Gee!” he repeated. ‘Then he asked: ‘‘What’s your 
name, girlie?”’ 

“Sally Magee.” 


eee of the May sunshine seemed to steal into 
Sally’s eyes and a bit of it into her tired heart. This was 
the most consideration she had got in four trips through im- 
polite Sands Street, Brooklyn, U. S. A. Veronica Reilley 
and Mary Maddigan had warned her against trying to get 
to Danny, telling her that she would be lost in an impene- 
trable forest of rubber plants or knocked down and mangled 
by a baby carriage, and she had begun to expect the worst — 
until the sentry cried ‘‘Gee!”’ 

“‘Where did he get the gas?” the marine inquired cau- 
tiously. 

“In the Boys Below,” Sally informed him. ‘‘ And he got 
medals. The papers printed his picture and said he was a 
Greek god.” 

“In Belleau Wood,” repeated the “devil dog.’’ ‘“‘And they 
keepin’ you standin’ out here all this time! Halt; who 
goes there? Friend. Advance, friend, with the countersign ! 
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Beat it in and go in that door to the right.” 
all this in a wonderful jargon, joking the military formali- 
ties as only an old fighter with Irish in every drop of his blood 
could do it. 


Bur Sally Magee got the big point of it all. She could 
enter this place where her Danny lay. She could get a 
few yards nearer to her “fellow,” the man she loved and had 
loved for three years, and who loved her, despite his beauty 
of face and body, his magnificent courage that had made a 
great French general go to the field hospital and kiss him 
and hang medals on him, and even General Pershing sit 
beside his cot and hold his hand after giving him the Cross. 
She became dizzy and leaned up against one of the great 
stone pillars at the entrance, the steady hum of the river 
craft just beyond the hospital sounding as a choir of angels 
singing for her the hosannas that had come rising to and filling 
her simple heart. 

“Beat it, kid!” The ‘‘devil dog,” speaking her language, 
woke her up. “‘ And say,” he added, “‘if there’s any trouble— 
if they don’t get you right—just stick around here at the 
gate until five-thirty. I'll be off then and on my way tosee 
my own girl.” 


He spun out 


There were old women crying bitterly and children tug- 
ging at their skirts, whimpering in sympathy with their 
mothers, in the corridor of the hospital office, when an or- 
derly asked Sally whom she wanted to see. He, too, had 
tasted of hell and glory in Belleau Wood, for he wore the 
red stripes down his trousers, and a German bayonet had 
given him the only acceptable American accolade down his 
right cheek, from the corner of the eye to the point of his jaw. 

“IT want to see Danny Malone,’ she managed to stammer, 
and she cuddled to him instinctively. 


‘Los orderly took her to a room where a woman nurse re- 
ceived her kindly, but with the firmness of Von Hinden- 
burg sending forth the third gray wave in close formation. 
“What ward is he in?” asked the nurse. 

“T dunno.” 

“What happened to him? How was he hurt?”’ 

“The gas got him.” 

‘Just a moment, dear.’’ The nurse picked up a telephone 
and when she dropped the receiver again, turned to Sally 
with a little shadow playing in her face. ‘I’m sorry, but he 
can’t see you. And I can’t send you up.” 

*“What’s the matter?’’ asked Sally, dropping in a chair. 
“Ts he bad?” 

The nurse’s hand took one of the tired, little flowerlike, 
petal hands of the milliner. ‘‘He isn’t so bad, dear, but the 
head nurse of the ward says not to let anyone come up.” 

Sally crumpled up like a weakling sweet pea in the middle 
of a drought. 

““Come back to-morrow,” the nurse suggested, patting 
her thin shoulders. 

“But I’m always coming back. I gotta see him, ma’am., 
I gotta see him. I'll die if I can’t see him fora minute. He’s 
my ‘fellow,’ and the Red Cross sent me letters from him 
when he was laid up in France, but since he come back not 
a word have I got.” 

“But I can’t disobey orders, dear,’’ returned the nurse on 
office duty among the sorrowful women and children. ‘ Be- 
sides, the head nurse of his ward is very particular. She is 
the rich Miss Spencer, who gave such fine service in France, 
and her word is almost law with us. Come back to-morrow 
won’t you?” 


| Sage the sky line of Manhattan, long and serrated 
like the jaw of a shark, the sun was seeking its bed in the 
Jersey hills and the western world beyond when Sally’s 
sentry came through the gate, spick and span, on his way to 
his girl, the globe, anchor and laurel wreath on his cap 
glistening in the dusk of the street. As she ran to meet him 
a splendid limousine honked them out of its path as it swung 
from the highway and passed between the stone pillars. 

“How about it?” asked the marine. Sally shook her head. 
“What'd they say in the office?” 

‘““To-morrow— maybe.” 

“But what’s the trouble, kid?’’ he demanded, a little 
petulantly. ‘I know Danny Malone; almost everybody in 
this hospital knows him. He’s a famous guy, he is. Why, 
there’s a fellow in the ward wrote a song to cheer him up. 
He’s one of these musical fellows who enlisted soon as there 
was trouble in sight.” 

He took her arm and drew her a little to one side as a 
number of nurses passed out. The night switch was coming 
on, and the electric light over the entrance of the hospital 
office blazed forth suddenly as a young woman left the door 
and the chauffeur of the limousine touched his cap. 

“Pipe the swell wren,” whispered Sally’s sentry. ‘‘That’s 
Miss Spencer. She’s going off duty.” 

Sally looked and beheld in profile a face as beautiful as 
any she had ever seen in picture or in life. The young 
woman’s full lips were parted and the spandrels of 
her delicate nose were slightly dilated as she paused 
to drink in the fresh air sweeping from the river. 
Under a modish toque wisps of pale hair caressed 
her smooth cheeks and tem- 
ples. She fastened the clasp 
of a fur piece about her throat, 
entered the automobile and 
was off for home through the 
distant exit gate. 


“COME nurse!’’ the marine 

commented. He did not 
see how pale was the face of 
the homely little milliner, nor 
did he notice how her hands 
trembled. 

“‘Isshe nursin’ my Danny?” 
Sally managed to ask. 

‘Ever since he was put on 
the transport at Brest,’’ her 
sentry replied. ‘‘You_ see, 
girlie, the mustard gas cut 
into his eyes pretty bad, and 
they still got the bandages on. 
I was in the next bed to him 
getting my lungs fixed up 
after a dose of that same stuff until last week, when they let 
me get back on the job. She’s been giving a lot of time to 
Danny, but Danny has never seen her. One time she began 
to teach him how to see with his hands, making him feel her 
forehead, her cheeks and lips “i 

“Don’t!’’ The little milliner fell against the marine. 

The hot tears fairly burned his big hands as he lifted her 
face and asked: ‘‘What’s the matter, kid?”’ 

She did not answer. 

“But, say, you got it wrong,” he told her. ‘“ Danny ain’t 
going to stay blind. I was on duty in the ward yesterday, 
and the surgeon looked him over and began humming a 
little tune as he left him. He always does that when he’s 
certain he’s pulled another one of us out of the dark. And I 
heard him say that the bandages would be off in two days. 
That means to-morrow, girlie.” 

“Then he’ll see her face to-morrow?” Sally clutched her 
stalwart friend’s arm. ‘‘Could you help me get in to-morrow 
before they take off the bandage? Could you?” 

“I might at that,’’ the marine replied. ‘I’m on orderly 
duty in his ward to-morrow and the surgeon is a prince. 
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Rea and Black 


A Romance Wherein Rea Pepper Burns Comes Back 
and Has a Distinctly New Experience 


By Grace S’ Richmond 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LESLIE THRASHER 


XV 


IHERE away, Miss Lockhart? May I come 
along a bit?”’ Nan turned, to see Cary 
| Ray’s tall figure falling into step beside her, 
| his clean-cut face wearing the look of in- 
A tent purpose which was now so marked 
| uponit. “Ofcourse you may. I’m going to 
Fi | the station to meet Fanny. You knew her 
| uncle passed away, and she went West to 
|| the funeral? She’s coming back for a few 
days before she goes to join her mother.” 

“I heard about the uncle. Is it a—serious loss for her?” 

“I believe he supplied Mrs. Fitch and Fanny with most of 
their funds, but I think they seldom saw him. He was rather 
eccentric and a good deal of a recluse.” 

“Let us hope the funds continue anyhow,” said Cary 
lightly, ‘‘in the shape of a big bequest. These recluse uncles 
with large bank accounts and generous dispositions are all 
too uncommon. If I only had one now! How I’d leap to 
make him a farewell visit—in uniform—if I ever get mine. 
I’m mightily afraid I shan’t get it, by the way, till I’m about 
to sail, so I’ll have no chance to strut around this town and 
call on you all with an air of conscious modesty.” 

“Too bad,” laughed Nan. “ But 
we're quite sufficiently impressed 











off for an hour or two at that. He says he may go any day 
and, on seeing me just now, he realized he couldn’t go with- 
out leaving me behind securely tied. What do you think of 
that, for a poor girl just from a funeral, to be confronted with 
a wedding?” 

“But, Fanny i 

“That’s what I said: ‘But, Cary ’ In fact I never got 
farther than that, though I tried it ten times over.” 

“But did you—give him any encouragement?” 

“Did I? Well, now, knowing me, as you think you do, 
what’s your idea of it?” 








AN studied her without answering. Her gaze dropped 

from Fanny’s face to her black-clad shoulder; then sud- 
denly she put her arm about that shoulder. ‘I’m forget- 
ting,’’ she said gravely, ‘‘that you have lost a friend. I’m 
sorry. Somehow I didn’t expect to see you in black, and 
can’t yet realize that it means bereavement.” 

“What a subtle way of telling me that my particular kind 
of black doesn’t wholly suggest bereavement! Well, my 
dear, it seemed to me only decent to show some respect to an 
old man who had been very.decent to me and left me enough 
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“Oh, Jane! Oh, My Dear!” He Could Only Whisper 
the Words. “And I Have to Leave You!” 


“Don’t hesitate to mention his name; I adore hearing it. 
And I’m going to pronounce it myself to its owner this very 
hour, if he’s at home. That’s why I’m keeping on my hat, 
and why”—Fanny dived into a small and chastely elegant 
black-leather traveling bag, and after a moment’s searching 
brought forth two filmily fine handkerchiefs, which she 
tucked away in her dress—‘‘why I am providing myself 
with the wherewithal to weep upon. I have no doubt that 
what the Reverend Robert says to me will bring forth tears. 
But whether ears of joy or of sorrow 7 

“Fanny! You're not—going to him?” 

“My beloved Annette, I am going to him, since I don’t 
know any way of making him come to me. Cary happened to 

say that Mr. Black also was liable 
to be called at any hour, and I dare 








now, just by the knowledge that 
you'll soon be off. Oh, isn’t that 
the train coming in?”’ 

“It is. We must sprint for it if 
we want to be on the platform.” 

They quickened their steps, and 
were in time to see Frances Fitch 
appear in the vestibule of her car, 
and to stare up at her with sur- 
prised and—at least in Cary’s 
case—appreciative eyes. 

“Oh, Fanny!” It was Nan 
Lockhart’s inner cry to her incom- 
prehensible friend, though her lips 
made no comment. ‘How could 
you? Don’t you think we must 
know you're acting? You don’t 
care enough for that.” 

For Fanny was apparently in 
mourning, certainly in black, the 
most simple but effective black the 
eye and hand of skilled dressmaker 
and milliner could conceive, and in 
it she was undeniably a picture. 
Not all the cunning frills and art- 
ful color combinations of her 
former dressing could approach 
in the setting forth of her blond 
beauty the unrelieved black silks 
and misty chiffons of this new 
garb. 

“My word, but she’s a ripping 
beauty in that black, isn’t she?” 
came from Cary Ray under his 
breath as he waved an eager greet- 
ing at the girl above him, and re- 
ceived an answering smile slightly 
touched with pensiveness. ‘‘ Looks 
as if she’d been pretty unhappy 
too. He was about all she had in 
the world, anyhow, wasn’t he?— 
except the invalid mother. Poor 
girl!’’ 


AN smothered a sigh. Thus 

was Fanny wont to carry off 
the interest and sympathy of the 
spectator, whatever she did on the 
stage or off it—if she was ever 
really off the stage! ‘‘ Yes, she is 
a beauty,’’ Nan answered in her 
usual generous way. “And I’m 
sure it was a great loss.” 

And then she found herself al- 
most instantly a supernumerary, 
as she was quite accustomed to be 
when with her friend in the com- 
pany of any manonearth. After 
one ardent embrace, during which 
Fanny murmured the most affec- 
tionate of greetings in her ear— 
“You old darling—what it means 
to get back to you!’’—it was Car 








not delay. I want to have an im- 
portant—very important—inter- 
view with him while my courage 
is high. I told you some time ago 
that I should find a way—and I’ve 
found it. Wish me good luck!” 

That was all there was to it. 
Although Nan Lockhart was 
more thananxiousasto what might 
underlie Fanny’s mystifying lan- 
guage, she could not doubt, when 
Fanny presently set forth from the 
house, that she was going, as she 
had declared, to the Manse. It was 
by now four in the afternoon. As 
Nan anxiously watched her go 
down the street, she had been 
forced to admit to herself, as she ° 
had admitted many times before, 
that there was an unexplainable 
and irresistible witchery about 
Fanny, and that there could be 
little doubt that somebody was in 
danger. 


HE master of the Manse was 
at home when his bell rang. 
He had rushed in for a certain 
book he wanted and was just 
within his own front door when he 
heard the bell. He opened the door, 
his thoughts upon the book in his 
hand. So he confronted his caller 
with no means of escape, if he had 
wanted any. And why mortal man 
should wish to escape from the 
vision of sad-eyed beauty which 
awaited him upon his doorstep, 
none who had seen her there could 
say—certainly not Cary Ray, who 
had seen her there, and who was 
now stalking angrily up and down 
a side street, intent on keeping 
her somehow within his reach. 
“I’m sorry to delay you, Mr. 
Black, but—I need your help very 
much. Will you let me come in 
for a very few minutes?” 
“Certainly, Miss Fitch—come 


n. 

If Nan could have seen Fanny, 
as she took her seat in the chair 
Black placed for her, she would 
have wondered if she knew her 
friend after all. This the girl with 
the glitter in her eyes, the reckless 
note in her voice, the captivatin 
ways which Cary Ray macwrenwallt 
This was a girl of another sort al- 
together, one in deep trouble, who 
 spmgenge to the man before her a 
ace so sadly sweet, lifted to him 
eyes in which lay such depths of 
anxiety, that he might well sum- 








to whom the newcomer turned, 
and toward whom she remained 
turned, so to speak, throughout 
the walk home. 

Nan left them in the library, knowing well what was 
expected of her, and went on upstairs. It was a full hour 
before Fanny came up. Nan had been waiting for her in the 
guest’s room, where she had had the luggage taken. As 
Fanny came in the look of her struck Nan afresh as being 
past all precedent attractive and appealing. The two met in 
the middle of the large and airy room. 

“Well, dear—and aren’t you going to take off your hat 
and settle down?” Nan put up her hand to remove the 
demurely becoming hat in question, ‘‘Why didn’t you take 
it off downstairs and rest your head?” 

“I felt better armored for defense with it. Never mind 
taking it off; I’m going out again.” 

“‘Did you need defense then?” 

“‘Doesn’t one, when a determined young man wants to 
marry one out of hand? I’ve only succeeded in putting him 


You Didn’t Know Your Own Mind. “If I Come Back—— You'll Know it Better. And if I Don’t ——” 


ta buy silk stockings and pumps in which to mourn him, to 
say nothing of other accessories. I don’t think he would 
have approved of henrietta cloth and crépe; and, besides, 
what I’m wearing suits me better, don’t you think? How do 
you imagine it will impress—the Reverend Robert? I've 
already noted its effect on one young man. Can I hope to 
make another lose his head within the hour?” 


“T OUGHT to be used to your breath-taking statements,” 
Nan observed uneasily, ‘‘ but I probably never shall be— 
any more than I can become used to the covering up of what 
I know is your real self with all this pretense of lightness. 
You are sorry you have lost your uncle, but one would 
never guess it. And you care—or don’t care—for Cary Ray, 
and I haven’t an idea which. Asfor—thecrazy things you've 
said all along about 





mon his best resources to her aid. 

So then Fanny told Black her 
story. It was a touching story, 
bravely told—the invalid mother, so dear and so helpless; 
the uncle who had died, the one man left in the bereaved 
family, for whom she obviously wore her mourning— 
“though he would have told me not to, wonderful old man”’; 
the future, so obscure, and what it was best to do; and now, 
suddenly, when she least expected it—she hesitated, then 
came frankly out with it—this suitor besieging her, whom she 
must answer. And with it all—a great longing for something 
which she had not, a sensé that there was a God who cared, 
which she found it, oh, so difficult to believe. This last was 
much the greatest need of all. She had come to him because 
she knew no one else who could point the way. 

And here she rested her case, and sat silently looking down 
at her hands clasped tightly in her lap, her face paling with 
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the stress of her repressed emotion. Yes, it did pale, as well 
it might. When one dares to play with sacred things, small 
wonder if the blood seeps away from the capillaries and the 
pulse beats fast and small. And Fanny knew—who could 
know better?—that she was playing, playing a desperate 
game, with the last cards she held. 

It was very perfect acting, and yet, somehow, it did not 
make the man who watched it lower his guard. “‘ Have you 
told all this to Miss Lockhart?” was the unexpected ques- 
tion he put to her. 

Imperceptibly Fanny winced, but she replied ante: 
“Nan knows much, but not all. She and I are dear friends, 
and I respect and admire her devotedly. But I can’t talk 
about these things even to her. Somehow I can’t to any 
woman. I need—I think I need a man’s point of view. And 
not only a man’s, but—a priest’s.” 

Her eyes lifted themselves slowly to his, and there was a 
spiritual sort of beseeching in them which very nearly veiled 
and covered the terribly human wish which was behind. 
For a moment Black wondered, with a heart-sinking throb 
of anxiety, if he were right in distrusting her motive in 
coming to him, as he had thus far distrusted it. How should 
he dare not to respond to her need, if it were real? How send 
her from him unanswered and unsatisfied, if he could really 
do anything for her? 

While he hesitated over what to say to this appeal, all at 
once he was confronted with a new situation, one ever cal- 
culated to weaken and undermine the judgment of man. 
Fanny sat close beside his study desk, from 
the opposite side of which he faced her. When 
his silence had lasted for a full minute she 
quietly turned and laid her arm upon the desk 
and buried her face in it. With her free hand 
she found her handkerchief—one of the two 
which she had brought—and then Black saw 
that she was softly sobbing and seemingly try- 
ing to control herself with much difficulty. 


ELL—was this acting too? Can a 

woman weep at will? It was an ex- 
tremely uncomfortable and disquieting situa- 
tion, and Black wondered for a moment if he 
could possibly see it through without blun- 
dering. ‘I am sorry you are unhappy,” he 
said. ‘Of course it’s not possible for me to 
advise you as to Cary Ray; only yourself can 
answer that question. I have grown to like 
and respect him very thoroughly; and if you 
could be to him what he needs in the way of 
a sheet anchor, it would help him more than 
anything in the world to steer a straight 
course.” 

Fanny lifted a tear-wet face. ‘‘ Would you 
advise me to marry him without—loving 
him?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“If I cared with all my heart and soul for— 
someone else ’” She rose suddenly to her 
feet and stood before him, a tragic, lovely 
figure of despair. ‘‘Oh,”’ she breathed, “‘ you 
simply have to know; I can’t keep it from 
you! You are going so soon; there’s no time 
towait. I—I don’t know what you will think, 
but—over there you are going to go into all 
sorts of danger; I may never see you again. 
Is it a time to be afraid—for even a woman 
to be afraid—to speak? You may despise 
me for—showing you my heart, but—oh, I 
can’t help it! Don’t turn me away. If you 
do I think I shall—die!” 

Robert Black stood as if turned to stone. 
He had risen as she had risen; he now stood 
staring at her across the old massive black- 
walnut desk as if he could not believe the 
evidence of his own ears. It was only for a 
moment that she let him see all she could 
show him; then she turned and walked away, 
across the room, and stood with her back to 
him, her hands clasped before her, her head 
drooping. 

Black came slowly toward he1; it did not 
seem possible courteously to address her 
across the many feet of space she had now 
put between them. He stopped when he was 
near enough—and not too near; he seemed 
to know rather definitely when this point had been reached. 
But before he could speak Fanny herself broke the still- 
ness. She put out one hand without turning. ‘Please don’t 
come nearer,’’ she breathed. ‘I can’t—bear it.”’ 

And then she did turn, lifting to him a face so beseeching, 
lifting to him for one instant’s gesture arms so imploring, 
that if there had been in him one impulse toward her he 
would have been more than man if he had resisted her. 
But—how could there be in him one impulse toward her 
when, with every moment in her presence, there had been 
living more vividly in his remembrance that other moment, 
now days ago, when he had given Jane Ray “‘all he had.” 





6 OU must know,” he said at last and with difficulty, 

“that | am—that I have—no way to tell you how 
dreadfully I feel to have you tell me this, and to be— 
unable to “9 

“You're not unable; you’re just afraid. You've kept 
your heart sealed up so long, you’ve been so frightfully dis- 
creet, such a model minister—you don’t know at all what 
you are—putting away from you. It will never come back; 
you will never have the chance again I’m giving you—to 
live—to live—oh, to live with all there is of you, not just 
with the nice, proper, priestly side of you!” The passionate 
voice lifted and dropped again in choking cadences. ‘‘ You 
think I couldn’t adapt myself, couldn’t fill the part. I 
could—I could! I would do anything you asked of me— 
become a mystic like yourself—or ng 

“Oh, stop!” 

Fanny stopped; there was no disobeying that grave, 
commanding voice. She knew herself that she had now gone 
too far. She stood with both hands pressed over her throat, 
which threatened to contract and shut off her breathing. 

“TI can’t let you, I won’t let you go on. You are over- 
wrought, you are not yourself, Miss Fitch. Your long jour- 
ney, your uncle’s death, Cary’s suit—everything has com- 
bined to overtax your nerves. You are going to put away 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


this hour as if it had never been, and soam I. You are going 
to find happiness in being a good friend to Cary, whether or 
not anything comes of it. He’s worth all you can give him, 
and you're going to give him your very best. Now, won’t 
you ” 

“‘Goaway?”’ She looked up at him with a twisted, angry 
smile. ‘‘ Before you have—prayed with me for the good of 
my wicked soul? You might at least do that, since it’s all 
you can do for me!” 


UDDENLY he felt as if he were in the midst of cheap 
melodrama, forced to take a part against his will. He had 
never believed in this girl; he believed in her less than ever 
now. He turned cold in an instant; his very spirit retreated 
from her. ‘‘I should feel,”’ he said very quietly, “‘as if I were 
playing with prayer if I made use of it just now. I think the 
best thing for you is to try to rest and sleep, and come back 
to a natural and sane way of looking at things. If doors 
don’t open at a touch, if they are locked and one has no key, 
it’s not wise to try to force them. There are plenty of doors 
that will open at your touch = 
“But not yours! And now that you have locked and 
double barred it, I want to tell you that it’s too late. I’ve 
seen inside, and know what a chilly, stony place it is. There’s 
no fire there; it’s all austerity. No woman could keep warm 
there, certainly not a woman like me. I’ve long wanted to 
know what was behind that granite face of yours, and now 
I’ve found out. I’ve kept my splendid, big-hearted Cary 
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“Bully for You!” He Shouted, and Made a Flying Wedge of Himself to 


Shake the Giant’s Brawny Hand 


waiting till I could satisfy myself about you and know that 
he was worth two, three—ten of you, Robert Black! I’m 
going back to him—and happy to go! Do you wish me joy? 
Or does even doing that go against your flinty conscience?” 

He came toward her, pitying her again now, it was so 
obvious that she was trying to save her humiliated face. 
‘Miss Fitch,” he said gently, “‘I do wish you joy, if you can 
find it in anything genuine. But don’t play with Cary Ray; 
he doesn’t deserve it.” 

“Will you marry us, to-night, at eight o’clock?” 

He looked at her steadily. ‘‘ You don’t mean that!” 

“IT certainly do. That was what I came for, as he knows. 
And to settle a little wager I had with him. I’ve settled it. 
And now I’m doing my real errand. Will you marry us, 
Mr. Black—since you have refused—everything else?” 

“If you will send Cary to me,” he said, ‘‘and he asks me 
to do this, I will do it. Not otherwise.” 


fp doorbell rang sharply. It was what Black had been 
expecting all the while. There was nothing to do but an- 
swer it. Mrs. Hodder was accustomed to do this only by re- 
quest, and he had not asked her for that service to-day, for sht 
was more than usually busy in her kitchen. Black went tothe 
door—to find the one man whom he could have wished to 
see, but not by luck or fate. Cary Ray had walked the 
street to a purpose, though he had not known, for he had 
met a messenger. With his message in his hand he had 
rushed to the Manse door. 

“Is Fanny here?” 

“Yes. Come into my study, please.” 

Breathless with his fast walk which had been all but a run, 
Cary’ confronted Fanny across the room. He crossed it, 
seized her hands and stood looking down into her face with 
excited eyes. ‘ You put me off too long,”’ he said. “I’m off— 
no time for anything but to throw my things together and 
catch the next train. There isn’t even time for—what we'd 
have to get first if we did what I wanted. Perhaps, since you 


didn’t know your own mind, it’s just as well; maybe—if I 
come back—you’ll know it better. And if I don’t—never 
mind. I can’t stop a minute. Will you both go with me, 
over to my sister’s?”’ 

“Of course.”’ Black caught up his hat. 

Fanny snatched a glance at herself as she went by a somber 
black-walnut-framed mirror in the hall. Cary mopped his 
brow and ran a finger round inside his collar. It was quite 
plain that his eagerness now was concentrated on the great 
news of his imminent departure. Suddenly nothing much 
mattered to him except that at last he was off, with his longed- 
for chance before him. That was the big thing to him now, 
not getting married in haste and leaving a bride behind him. 


‘Tee following hour was a wild one. At the end of it, 
Cary and Jane, Fanny, Nan Lockhart and Robert Black 
stood on the station platform with six minutes to spare. 
At almost the same instant Doctor Burns’ car drew up, and 
he and Mrs. Burns joined the group. 

“You are all regular bricks, you know,” declared Cary, 
“to stand by me like this. Everybody’s here I could have 
wanted, except Tom; and since he beat me to a uniform, 
and there’s no way of getting his training camp on the wire 
in a hurry, I'll have to go off unsped by him.” 

“If you are half as happy to be in it as he is ” 
began Nan. 

‘I’m twice as happy, no question of it. And I want to tell 
all you people’’—Cary paused, looked quickly from one to 
another, and his bright glance fell. ‘‘No, I 
don’t believe I can,” he confessed—‘“‘at least 
not in a group like this. I think what little 
I can say I owe my sister. If you’ll forgive 
-me I'll take her down the platform a bit and 
give her my parting instructions.” 

He grasped her arm and walked away with 
her, the friendly eyes of the group following 
the pair. 

“Sis,’’ Cary said in Jane’s ear, “‘it’s tough 
to go like this after all, with all the things I 
want to say left up in the air. I hope you'll 
somehow make those trumps back there 
know what their friendship has meant to me. 
I say’’—he broke off to stare at her—‘‘ by 
George, I didn’t know you were so easy to 
look at, little girl! You—you—why, you’re 
the sweetest thing that ever happened, and 
not just soft sweet, either—stingingly sweet, 
I should put it.” 

“Dear, you’re just seeing me through the 
eyes of parting. Cary, when I get across we 
can surely meet sometimes, can’t we? Corre- 
spondents have more freedom of movement 
than other men, I’m sure.” 

“We'll try it anyhow. Janie, I want you 
to know how I just plain worship you for 
sticking by and pulling me out of the ditch 
the way you have—you and Black and the 
doctor. Words can’t say it, but maybe ac- 
tions can. I’m taking you three with me— 
and leaving behind a girl who doesn’t know 
whether she wants me or not. Best thing to 
do, eh?”’ 

Well, he was excited, strung to a high ten- 
sion, eager to be off; it could be read in his 
every word and: look. He had barely said 
these things to Jane before he had her back 
with the others; and was getting off gay, 
daring speeches to one and another, some- 
times aloud, sometimes under his breath for 
one ear only. 

The words he left with Fanny Fitch stayed 
with her for many a day: ‘Get into the 
game, somehow—will you? You can do that 
much for me, anyhow. If you will, I’ll call 
it square—of you.” 

When he had gone, his handsome, eager 
face laughing back at them from the rear 
platform of his train, Robert Black found 
himself following Cary with an involuntary 
“God bless you and keep you safe, Cary 
Ray!’’—all the more fervent in that it was 
unuttered. 

Determinedly he took his place beside Jane. 
It was no time to allow circumstances or 
other people to come between them. 

“Oh, how I wish,” breathed Jane, ‘‘that I could go this 
very night! I want so much to get away before—you do.” 

“‘And I’m wanting to go before you. If you go first I shall 
see you off. If I go first, will you do the same for me?”’ 

“Your whole church will be there.” 

“Not if I can help it. But even if they are, it will make no 
difference. I shall want to look last at—you.” — 

“Did you think,” admitted Jane, smiling, ‘that I could 
possibly keep away?’”’ 





7 THINK maybe—it’s come, Mr. Black.” 

.Mrs. Hodder, housekeeper to the Manse, stood trembling 
in the study doorway, a telegram in her hand. Yes, Mrs. 
Hodder was trembling. Robert Black would never know how 
like a mother she felt toward him. A lonely, more than 
middle-aged woman can’t bake and brew and sew on buttons 
and generally look after a bachelor of any sort without com- 
ing to have a strong interest in him, normally a maternal one. 

Black jumped up from his desk. It was Saturday night, 
and his sermon was still in preparation. He was tired of 
body and jaded of spirit, and he was extremely discontented 
with the outlines for the sermon which he had with difficulty 
dragged out of his unwilling mind. And now, in the twinkling 
of an eye, everything was changed. 

He read the message in one hurried instant. Yes, it was 
here, couched in military language. He was to proceed at 
once—nobody in the service is ever ordered to “go”’ any- 
where, always to “‘ proceed’’—and to report to his command- 
ing officer at a camp at a long distance within forty-eight 
hours. This meant that he must leave town by the following 
evening, Sunday evening. And that between this hour and 
that he must be practically every minute on the jump. 
Well, he couldn’t but be glad of that. 

His weariness vanished like magic: Mrs. Hodder, watch- 
ing him read the message, had known by the way he stiffened 
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For the Children’s Sake 


Now is their strenuous season. They must 
grapple with new tasks, with harder problems. 
They have fresh worlds to conquer. And they 
are growing, too. 

Your problem is to fortify these active young 
minds and bodies; to build them up with simple 
inviting nourishment every day. 

They cannot fail to benefit in every way by 
the regular use of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Its high nutritive value, its strengthening effect 
on digestion, its captivating flavor all give added 
zest to the entire meal and make other food also 
yield increased nutriment and energy. 

Dietary science teaches that good soup once 
a day at least, should be the unvarying rule in 
every home. There is no surer means of building 
good physical condition for your boys and girls. 

Order this tempting soup by the dozen or the 
case and give it to them often. 


21 kinds 12%¢ acan 
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“Campbell’s for me? Well I'll say so! 
That's the splendiferous fare 
That's why I study and play so 

With pep and ambition to spare.” Uh 
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KLIN SEDAN 


The satus of a Franklin Sedan into a- 


neighborhood immediately creates a higher 


motoring standard and a demand for more. 


Franklins. That’s history. 


Before the Franklin Sedan appears, the neigh- 
borhood comparisons of motoring performance 
show no real. contrasts, only slight variations. 
Troubles are about the same, restrictions of 
usefulness apparently normal. 


But the Franklin Sedan is different. It is 
seldom seen carrying spare tires, Nation-wide 
investigation has proved that. F ranklin cars 
average only one puncture in every 4,141 miles. 


Nor does the car need shock mpc: beth 


built for comfort without them. 
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These ocular deuminetiislons soon impress 
upon an entire motoring community the value 
of an all-year usability obtainable only from 
Franklin light weight, flexibility. and direct air 
cooling (no water to boil or freeze). 


And motorists, once enlightened, do not long 
forego these advantages combined with an 
economy measured by: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


“Aoae t is why Franklin Sedan sales increase 


faster than those of any other fine enclosed car. 


Then, too, it leads in enclosed car design and 
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THE NEW AMERICANS 


Answering the Question Everywhere Asked: “What Can I Do to Help 
Americanization?” By Esther Everett Lape 














Under the Editorship and Official Indorsement of the Honorable Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 

IS series of articles by Miss Lape attempts to reduce Americani- in Americanization to the Government. Laws are futile unless 

za i public sentiment carries out their spirit. It is the inestimable value of 

contact of the American with the new American that will alone 

; success for this movement; the steadfast testimony, day in and 

y out, of personal sentiment, of understanding, of sympathetic help— 

yes, of love—in assuring these new Americans that we of to-day hold 
to the faith of our fathers that all men are created free and equal. 

Americanization cannot be imposed upon the new American; it 

must, through heartful understanding and living sympathy, be made 


so attractive as to create within him or her the desire to want it and to 


tion to the simplest operating terms: to answer the individual 
tion “What can I do in my city, town or ee. 
re we take up this work of the Americanization of others, how- 
ever, we must first be certain that we have Americanized ourselves; 
that we have decided for ourselves what we want America to be; and 
then live up to that decision in our city, town or village. We must 
believe and feel that we want our new Americans not to be merely our 
laborers or our servants, but that they are entitled as well to our citizen- 
ship and to our every social, educational and religious advantage; that 


they are, in brief, welcome to all we have to give and to all that we are 
ourselves. Unless we believe this, we shall not carry over to them the 
sincerity of accent which alone will bring conviction and results. 

Nor must we believe that Americanization begins and ends with 
teaching our new Americans to read, write and speak the English 
language. Important — this is, the ~— of the English lan- 
guage should be used merely as a vehicle for the clear understanding of 
American ways, American ideals and American institutions. 


accept it gladly, remembering always in our work that what we should 
strive for with the new Americans is not uniformity, but unity. 

It is this wonderful work, worthy of the time, thought and best 
effort of every American woman, that these articles by Miss Lape seek 
to present in a practical way. They have been p in direct asso- 
ciation with Mr. Fred C. Butler, Director of the Bureau of Americani- 
zation of the Department of the Interior, and I am glad to give them 
my official indorsement. 









Some think that the work of Americanization should be done by 
the Government. The Government can do much, and it is hoped that 
it will do all it can, by the passage of adequate laws, But even in the 
acquirement of these national laws, so fundamental and essential to 
Americanization, every American must help. But even when these 
laws are secured, no American citizen can sublet his or her particular 
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Secretary of the Interior. 
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Putting America Into Your lown 


scribes hundreds of American towns: 


Most of the foreign-born people in this town 
work in one of several mills or in the foundry. Day 
is ten hours, one shift. Wages higher in wartime, but be- 
fore that ranged from $5 a week for the women to $14 for 
unskilled labor for men. Foreigners live in a section by them- 
selves, very much crowded. The boarder system prevails. 
Yesterday I was in a three-room house of a family consisting 
of husband, wife and three children. They keep six boarders. 
The toilets are in the yard and the plumbing in the houses is 
very primitive. Houses are in very bad repair. The Amer- 
ican part of the town is very clean, but the foreign part is 
full of ashes, refuse, dirt. They tell me that the garbage is 
collected “‘now and then” in that section. There are stagnant 
pools everywhere. No classes in English for foreigners. The 
school superintendent says that belongs to the Y. M. C. A. 


D= this seem an unusual picture? It de- 


For each industrial worker .a town must absorb an 
average of a family of three. That ought to mean more 
houses, schools, churches, courts, libraries, theaters, 
restaurants, street cars, lodging houses, amusements. 
It ought to mean sewage and sanitary systems, health 
departments, fire departments that are big enough to 
fit the population. Most of our American industrial 
towns with a population of from 5000 to 75,000 have 
institutions adapted to not half their number. 


The Town Easier to Americanize Than the City 


ND yet, in many ways, the towns now have a 
more hopeful Americanization task than the 
cities. Many are still in the making. Our war towns 
will not last long; some may sink back to the corn- 
fields from which they arose two or three years ago; 
others are converting war plants to peace purposes 
and the workmen will remain. But even of our ‘‘ peace”’ 
towns few are finished. It is the spirit of limitless 
growth, the sense of destiny, that is animating every 
activity of many a town to-day, not in the Middle 
West merely, but in industrially reborn New England, 
in California, in the New South reaching out for men 
and industries, in the Northwest in farmland centers 
reaching out for bases of supply and machinery. With 
the disadvantages of less money than the city, fewer 
facilities such as schools and libraries and courts, 
fewer facilities in city health and other departments, 
the towns have still great advantages as to Americani- 
zation: fewer foreign colonies of long standing; more 
room to spread out in; a more direct approach to offi- 
cials, and a swifter return to the electorate; fewer 
rules and red tape; asolidarity of civic interests not geo- 
graphically possible in the big city. It iseasier in towns 
to see accomplishment, easier to discover mistakes. 
But where to start? 


Where to Begin to Americanize a Town 


MERICANIZATION begins, as the town began, 
with the industry. It began indeed with the 
engineer who came to lay out the plant. Did he have 
an American town in mind when he did it—or merely 
an American industry surrounded by a foreign colony? 
Many of us seeing hundreds of our American towns, 
sordid, smoky, crowded and ugly in the industrial 
section, with utiful residential avenues “up on the 
hill” and parks beyond reach of the other side of the 


By Esther Lyverett Lape 


railroad, would have liked to point out to that engi- 
neer or to the town-planning commission that the area 


near the factory must house many thousands of work-- 


men, and that baseball parks and squares and regular 
streets would be needed as much in that section as up 
on the hill where live managers and magnates. Towns 
planned for industry alone will never be American 
towns. They must be planned for future Americans. 


Where the Employer of Labor Comes In 


r WOULD be far too sweeping to say that the 
Americanization of an industrial town depends 
upon the employer. Employers justly resent that posi- 
tion, and so do the foreign-born. They want American- 
ization through American fellowship and American 
institutions, supplied as the public policy of a nation 
and a community, not by the “welfare” projects of 
one man or of one corporation. And yet unless the 
industry is solidly behind the community, working 
with it at every turn, it will take a long time to put 
America into your town. 

It is not that the employer is either legally or morally 
responsible for a nation-wide task. He is simply in a 
strategic position. He has a determining influence in 
Americanization. If inside the plant he has one set of 
rulings for the natives and another set for the foreign- 
born; if he has company houses for the native-born 
and tar-paper bunks for the foreign-born; if he has a 
scientific employment system for the native-born and 
gets the foreign-born by the bulk from the padrone; 
if he has hearings on discharge for skilled workmen 
and nothing at all for the non-English-speaking foreign- 
born but the word (often an oath)-or the temper of the 
foreman; if he has different standards of justice and 
of operation for native and foreign born, he is not 
carrying his end in building up an American citizen- 
ship in that town. 

The workman spends most of his waking hours in 
the factory. His judgment of that town, and his 


judgment of America, are going to be based largely: 


upon what he finds in the job. 


Where the Employer Can Fail — 


6 A the plant, too, the employer and the 
town must work together. It is not the employer’s 
business to teach his men English; and yet the public 
school can hardly do it without his codperation, in 
giving the school authorities a list of all foreign-born 
employees, in furnishing facilities for factory classes, 
in following up school records and in other ways con- 
stantly backing up the public policy of the town. 

One real difficulty is that many of our larger indus- 
tries make towns and yet ignore them. You see the 
general manager to work out a plan of coéperation 
between the public school and the industry in the 
interest of Americanization. He has no doubt that the 
work is important; but, he says, he is not a native of 
the town; the corporation has simply placed him in 
charge of this branch for a time: Any little thing he 


can do within the plant, such as calling the men 
together, he will do, of course. But on any matter 
involving policy, “‘the man to see” is at the main 
office in Chicago, or St. Louis, or New York— 
the man who receives the production reports and 
knows the town simply as ‘‘one of our branches.”” The 
trouble is that ‘‘one of our branches” is not a branch 
of America at all. It is a case of “‘absentee director- 
ship” and absentee town building. 


Where Two Managers Went Wrong 


I RECALL one manager who, roused to some sense 
of the tremendous need of Americanization among 
his men, said he thought he might ‘‘do a little Amer- 
icanization work on the back of the men’s checks,”’ in 
the shape, I suppose, of some patriotic message. It 
was a pelindinny «+ 0 thought. But the task of Amer- 
icanization is not so lightly detachable. It goes deep 
into the organization of the industry, as perhaps 
another employer found out when he contributed 
generously to the maintenance of night schools in 
the town, and then found that because of increased 
overtime and alternating shifts his men could not 
possibly attend them. 

If Americanization in industrial towns had meant 
only more industrial welfare work we should probably 
have had it long ago. Some employers and some 
chambers of commerce have begun to go at it more 
fundamentally by working out a coéperative system 
with the towns’ institutions and by associating native- 
born and foreign-born together in industrial activities 
in the way, for instance, in which the Jamestown, New 
York, and the Kalamazoo chambers of commerce 
have done. 


What the First Step in the Problem Is 


OUSES! Houses that a man can really own or 

rent. That is the first answer to many a town’s 
Americanization problem. In hundreds of towns, now, 
chambers of commerce, real-estate men, bankers and 
mortgage holders have a real Segereeeny to develop 
housing projects that will give the towns permanent 
industrial stability and make them wholly American. 
Every architect, town planner, civil or sanitary engi- 
neer in a town where a very few “company houses”’ 
and a great many grimy, squat little cottages or 
unpainted shacks chronically out of repair are the rule, 
is challenged by that town’s Americanization task. It 
is useless to preach “‘ American standards of living” to 
re people whom the town permits to live like 
that. 

Even industrially speaking, housing is a first con- 
sideration. No plant or factory can maintain a stable 
labor supply if its employees are thus housed. They 
will move on at the first opportunity. A skillful la- 
bor agent from another town could recruit most of 
them any day. -If he came from a town with good 
houses waiting for them, they would follow him off as 
the children followed The Pied Piper of Hamelin out of 
town. And they would never go back, any more than 
the children did. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 160 
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ILLUSTRATION ° R. GRUGER 


HE children’s hour—filmed! There is hardly any 
pleasure so keen as taking children to the motion 
picture theatre. 
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How they do enjoy themselves! 


Mother used to set aside a regular children’s hour, and read 
or tell stories. 

But now, they go to one of the better theatres where 
Paramount-Artcraft Pictures are playing. 

To tell the truth, Mother vastly prefers this to the old 
children’s hour. 

Because she enjoys it, too. Doubly, in fact,—the children’s 
enjoyment and her own as well. 

The public has sensed the fact that Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation can be depended on to keep Paramount-Artcraft 
Pictures just what all parents would like them to be—both for 
themselves and for the youngsters. 


Which is just another of the underlying reasons why ten 
thousand communities are for them. 


wegen rs 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount- 
Artcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 













; FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION {pl ar 


. ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres CECIL B DE MILLE Direct 
{4 NEW YORK, Vill 
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The New 
Paramount-Artcraft 
Pictures for September 


Listed alphabetically, released up to 
September 30th. Save the list! 
And see the pictures! 

Billie Burke zx 
““THE MISLEADING WIDOW” 
Marguerite Clark ix 
““Wipow By Proxy”’ 
Elsie Ferguson in 
‘““THE WITNESS FOR THE 
DEFENSE” 
Vivian Martin in 
““THE THIRD KiIss”’ 
Wallace Reid in 
‘THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS”’ 


Robert Warwick ix 
‘“TOLD IN THE HILLs”’ 


George Loane Tucker’s 
Production 
“THE MIRACLE MAN”’ 


Thomas H. Ince Productions 


Enid Bennett ix 
“STEPPING OuT’”’ 
Dorothy Dalton in 
““THE MARKET OF SOULS”’ 


Charles Ray i 
“THE EGG CRATE WALLOP”’ 


Paramount Comedies 
Paramount-Arbuckle 
Comedy 
one each month 
Paramount-Briggs Comedy 
one each week 
Paramount-Mack Sennett 
Comedies 
two each month 





Paramount Magazine 
issued weekly 
Paramount-Post Nature 
Pictures 
issued every other week 
Paramount-BurtonHolmes 
Travel Pictures 
one each week 





And remember that any Paramount or 
Artcraft picture that you haven't seen 
is as new as a book you have never read 
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What Rubinstein Taught and Told Me 


==] | WAS in the year 1891. My father 
was in despair. My piano study did 
not progress in the right direction or 
with the desired rapidity. Besides 
this, I was getting entirely too in- 
dependent in my pianistic studies, 
banging the piano mercilessly, un- 
willing to follow the advice of my 
father, who, until then, was the sole 
=! guide in my artistic life. One day 
our cook announced that she did not care for my 
music and on that account wished to leave us. My 
mother brought this news to me. It settled the ques- 
tion of my pianistic development for the time being. 
The cook was persona grata! 
My father decided that I must improve by all 
means, cook or no cook, and in order to achieve this 
end he thought of finding a master for me. 


A THAT time the well-known composer and 

pianist, Moritz Moszkowski, lived in Berlin (since 
1898 he has lived in Paris) and my father thought he 
would be the right person to make me behave pianis- 
tically. We called on him, and my father explained the 
situation. 

“T shall be delighted,”” Moszkowski said. “ Bring 
your son to me for our first lesson on Friday next.” 

Sharp at five o’clock on the day of the appointment 
we rang the bell and were admitted to Moszkow- 
ski’s studio. He appeared smiling, always kind 
and obliging. He pointed to the piano chair. 

“Sit down and play,” he said. 

“Play what?” I asked. 

“Anything you like,’”’ he answered. 

I started. I fail to remember now what I 
played. Suddenly Moszkowski exclaimed: ‘I 
cannot teach this young man how to play the 
piano! He knows more than I do.” 

Of course this was not so. Nevertheless, his 
statement was a disappointment to my father, 
as he desired to find a master who would be strict 
with me. In spite of this it was decided that I 
should study with Moszkowski during the re- 
mainder of the winter, as he was a very remark- 
able “all-round” musician, and any association, 

. even if not in the form of actual piano lessons, 
could only prove of advantage to me. And it 
did, especially in a general musical way. But 
after all, this was not exactly what my father 
desired for me, especially in view of the fact that 
I was studying musical theory at that time with 
Professor Heinrich Urban, of Berlin. 


we the winter was over my father 
thought that I should try another master. 
At that time, or shortly before, the great Anton 
Rubinstein had gone to Dresden (Saxony), where 
he had settled at the Hétel de l’Europe (Sind- 
ing’s Hotel). Rubinstein had had to leave Russia 
suddenly, having, in the progress of a game of 
Russian whist which he was playing with the 
Grand Duchess Xenia, made remarks about the 
Duchess’ game which hurt that:lady’s feelings. 

Soon after his return to his home in Peter- 
hof, a fashionable suburb of Petrograd, then St. 
Petersburg, a high official of the Petrograd police 
force appeared and very politely but firmly re- 
quested Rubinstein to leave Peterhof in six hours 
and Russia altogether in forty-eight hours. So, 
thanks to a little incident at a whist table, I 
became a pianist, as I very much doubt whether 
I would have succeeded in my career without 
Rubinstein’s guidance. Half measures would 
not have satisfied either my father or myself; least of 
all the public who “heard me when I was a little 
boy”’ (the phrase it is my privilege to hear so often). 


O*N THE other hand, we were so firnily settled in 
the city of Berlin, where my sister Wanda and I 
were busy with our studies, that moving over to 
Peterhof, or St. Petersburg, where Rubinstein was at 
the head of the Imperial Conservatory of Music, 
seemed well-nigh out of the question. Besides, neither 
my father nor I believed that the great Anton would 
consent to teach a “little boy” of sixteen years of 
age, such as I was at that time. That our conception 
regarding the attitude of Rubinstein in this matter 
was quite correct was proved by the difficulty en- 
countered in approaching the great pianist with the 
request for lessons. Finally, we did reach him, but he 
flatly refused, without hearing me, saying that he was 
not interested in ‘‘ music made by children.” This was 
a hard blow and a great disappointment to us. 


Y FATHER did not give up the hope, however, 
that Rubinstein would at least give me a hearing. 
Through his persistence and the kindness of Mrs. 
Wolff, wife of the omnipotent manager, Herman 
Wolff, of Berlin, my father and I received an invita- 
tion to a dinner party at their home to meet Rubin- 
stein. After dinner was over, and Rubinstein was in 
an unusually susceptible frame of mind, Madame 
Wolff suggested that it would be “ rather nice’’ to have 
a little music. I knew what this meant, and my fingers 
grew cold and stiff. Then came the critical moment 
when, turning to my father, she said: “‘Won’t your 
son play for us?” 
That was very clever of her, that little ‘‘us”’ instead 
of “Rubinstein.” I looked at him and thought he 
nodded in approval. Perhaps he did not. Neverthe- 
less, I sat down at the piano, with fingers of ice and a 











By Josef Hofmann 


big lump in my heart, and poured out my soul in 
despair through my own music. I do not know why I 
should have chosen to play something of my own, but 
I presume it was done instinctively as a sort of de- 
fiance of Rubinstein’s indifference to my life’s efforts 
in the field of music. I wanted to prove to him that, 
after all, I was not entirely void of musical gifts even 
pose I could not interest him from a pianistic 
standpoint. 

So I hammered away at the Theme, Variations and 
Fugue, opus 14 in F Major, which I had written when 
I was fourteen years old. To my great surprise and 
delight, at the completion of the piece, when other lis- 
teners were applauding most heartily, Rubinstein got 
up, came toward the piano, and said: ‘You may not 
be a pianist yet, but you ave a musician.” 


| ghey <a was won, and my father and I were 
very happy. The next day I called on Rubinstein, 
always of course in company with my father, my 
faithful companion and adviser, and was received! 
We very soon arranged matters so as to have one 
lesson a week in Dresden, where Rubinstein returned 
that night. The following Tuesday my father and I 
left at 8 A. M., arriving in Dresden at 11.15 A. M., and 
returning the same night, at 8 P.M. The first lesson was 
to be at 4 Pp. M., so the hours of waiting were rather a 
hard experience to live through. 






©MISHKIN 


Josef Hofmann 


At 4 o'clock, precisely, my father knocked on the 
door of No. 47, the apartment of Anton. We heard 
a half-joking, half-serene voice calling: ‘‘Get out.”” Of 
course we went in. Rubinstein was in good humor. 
He got up and welcomed us, and then I perceived that 
there were others in the room besides Rubinstein and 
ourselves. 

“Did you bring the music of the pieces you are to 
play to-day?”’ he asked. 

Of course I had, but I ventured to ask whether he 
wished me always to bring music along, which he 
answered by saying that he wished to follow the con- 
tents of the piece I was playing with the music in front 
of him on his desk. He then added: 

“Now, remember, before expressing ourselves freely 
through the medium of music we must learn to express 
first what is in the music, or, in other words, to express 
that which the composer has set down for us in black 
and white.” 

I understood. 

Rubinstein wished to follow every note, also every 
dynamical and rhythmical value, and even the pedal 
marks, as indicated by the composer. Having arrived, 
as he had, at the pinnacle of artistic expression, free 
expression, he did not venture to vay upon the 
memory of musical values which he had once strictly 
observed himself. But I was far below this level; and 
so in order to deserve a seat in the ‘‘artistic parlor,” I 
had, temporarily, to be satisfied with a place in the 
“musical kitchen.” 


GLANCED around the room. There were girls, 

women and men, all listening to my humble.efforts, 
watching Rubinstein and me, waiting to hear what 
he had to say when I had finished the first number. I 
wondered whether I was to be taught always “in pub- 
lic.”” (The fact is that there were always guests at my 
lessons with Rubinstein.) 


I finished my first attempt. Rubinstein got up. He 
came quite close to me, the piece of music in his hand, 
smoking furiously at a Russian cigarette (which, by 
the way, he always lighted from the previous one, 
thus entirely eliminating the use of matches save the 
one first used in the morning). 

“‘Here’’—he pointed to a note—‘‘you played a 
sixteenth instead of a thirty-second. And how about 
the abundance of false notes?” 

Heavens, I thought, is this the great virtuoso or a 
schoolmaster? But I kept as mute asa fish and simply 
nodded. 

“Play it again!’’ he commanded. 

I began. Suddenly I felt, on my left shoulder, a sort 
of steam-roller effect and guessed that it must be a few 
of Rubinstein’s fingers. What the influence was I can- 
not tell, but suddenly I did not recognize my own play- 
ing. . All sounded new and strange, and so much finer 
and more interesting than ever before. 

“That is better. You understand me?”’ he asked. 

But I did not! I only “‘felt.” As soon as Rubinstein 
left me and sat back in his armchair, I discovered that 
I was again my old self. I was disgusted! 


“PEK. the next piece,”” he commanded. I began. 
This time he left his chair sooner, and as he 
touched my shoulder with his powerful hand and 
started to play the same motif or passage on my shoul- 
der that I was maltreating on the piano, I felt 
his mind acting on mine. Again I saw musical 
pictures that I had never seen before. Besides 
this treatment, a sort of musico-pianistic oste- 
opathy, he endeavored to impress me by sug- 
gesting parallels of various kinds, such as 
landscapes, lawns, fields, mountains and rivers; 
- flowers, sunshine, clouds, rain and moon- 
ight. 

“He wanted me to see all these things in music. 
I did, while he was there. But as soon as he left 
me, all vanished like smoke. It took me years 
and years to see them without his personal in- 
fluence. All this, of course, was only for the pur- 
pose of creating a beautiful conception of the 
musical piece under my hand. Over the executive 
part, the overcoming of difficulties of purely 
technical nature, he bothered little. 

“Play with your nose, if you like,” he said 
once, ‘‘if your fingers do not suffice, but make 
it sound well. And above all say something, 
suggest something. Do not play notes only.” 

This was his principal aim: to deliver an ar- 
tistic message; and how wonderfully he suc- 
ceeded in doing it himself! 


REMEMBER on one occasion I asked him 

how I was to treat a certain musical passage. 
He answered: 

““When the clouds gather, play it one way; 
when the sun is shining, play it another.” 

He meant, of course, to follow my mood in 
interpreting the contents of a musical piece. He 
was right, as in everything he ever said to me. 
Art must be sincere. To quote Tolstoy: ‘What 
are the three most important factors in art? 
Sincerity, sincerity, sincerity.” 

To be able to be sincere one must express 
oneself the way one feels at \he very moment of 
creation or reproduction; any other way may 
be interesting, but it is artificial and not artistic. 
Another of Rubinstein’s ways to influence my 
mind was his usual question before permitting 
me to start playing: “What is the principal 
character, the prevailing mood of the piece 
you are about to play? Well, answer,” he would add 
impatiently if- I remained speechless. “Is it melan- 
cholic? Tragic? Humoristic? Lyric? Why don’t 
you speak?”’ 

I was absolutely dumb the very first time he put 
these questions to me. 

“Now, then,’”’ he went on, “‘never start to play a 
piece before you know what it is like: its character, 
its tempo, dynamic degree, rhythm. Even the attack 
of the first note or chord must be well visualized in 
your mind before you attempt to strike the key or 
keys. Never'start before you ‘see,’ and then only get 
ready to ‘hear.’” 

All this proves that Rubinstein aimed to teach by 
way of “induction,” indirectly, and not by means of 
direct intimation, as so many others did anddo. His 
main object was to develop the thinking power of 
his pupil, and thus make him, finally, independent 
artistically. Consequently he never played for me at 
our lessons. I heard him only at his recitals. He also 
would not consent to my playing the same piece more 
than once with him. He said that two exposures on 
the same photographic plate would result in a blurred 
picture. By the “plate” he meant, of course, my 
mind. 


a full years of the most fascinating work with 
Rubinstein passed away, in which time I had forty 
lessons, each one lasting more than two hours. Under 
his guidance I played most of the important pieces in 
the literature of the piano. 

One Saturday Rubinstein quite unexpectedly said 
to me: 

“On Monday next you will play with me in Ham- 
burg, my D Minor Concerto.” ; 

I was speechless, being entirely unprepared for this 
occasion. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 164 
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**They’re Cadillac frocks’’— 





They’re ‘‘different’’ somehow. 


No fussy frills to hide clumsy, “‘botched”’ places. Each 


frock is delightfully simple, graceful and smartly be- 
at the ends with tassels. Color: 


| coming. There’s the whimsical charm of youth in every 
, a er tuck and fold and gather. 


2217—French serge makes this 
attractive frock. The tunic is 
finished with wide black silk braid 
and is held in at the waist line by 
a narrow sash of serge finished 


French serge, plaid silks and velvet combinations and 
lustrous satins for the brisk fall days, are some of the 
materials that make Cadillac frocks. 
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Cadillac styles are advanced but never extreme. There’s 
the trim, straightlined silhouette model. And then there 
are those that have quaint little twists and touches. Each 
one is new and altogether lovely in itself. 


There are so many, many styles to select from and each 
with all the qualities that make Cadillac frocks. There are 
Cadillac frocks for the wee tot of two years up to the miss 
of nineteen and the small woman. 





Look at the Cadillac frocks in your favorite shop. 
If they are not there write us direct and we will 
send name of the shop nearest you and also a folder 
with illustrations of a number of Fall models. 


2041—Velvet and plaid silk are 
combined in this frock. The blouse 

poe vn with its fanciful hand 
stitching in colors to match the 
plaid of the skirt and its points 
Sinished with chenille tassels. 
Colors: Cadet, taupe, navy, Bur- 
gundy, and black ath plaids to 
match. Sizes: 7, 8, 10, 12. 


CADILLAC GARMENT MFG. COMPANY 
16 Hancock Street, Detroit; Michigan 


Frocks 


Even without the label you’d know a Cadillac frock. 





20L3—Just the frock for the 
little tot, made of plaid silk 
with high waist line and 
gathered skirt. Loop fringe 
trimming gives an effective 
contrast, and a bias sash of 
same material is a youthful 
finish. Colors: Assorted 
plaids. Sizes: 7, 8, 10, 12, 1h. 


2020—Quite youthful is this 
model of French serge. The 
waistis made to blouse over the 
skirt and shows a narrow belt 
lined with red satin to match 
the collar and sleeve facings. 
se Y Navy. Sizes: 13, 15, 
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A. $100,000 Salary for the President 


Why He Should Have It 
By William Howard Taft 


Former President 
of the United States 





Should the President’s Salary be Raised? 


WE ARE taising the salary of everyone else. Why not that of 
the President? Will anyone argue that the cles, as it now 
has become, isn’t worth $100,000 a year? 

Mr. Taft says it is, and tells why. He shows what a Presi- 
dent’s expenses are—what he can save (tells, incidentally, what he 
saved himself), and what is expected of him when he becomes 
ex-President. 

It is an interesting article by the only living ex-President, who 
can write on this subject with authority. —THE EDITORS. 




















aS HAVE been asked. whether I 
We} TM would favor an increase of 
ale aaky $25,000 in the salary of the Pres- 
nh ident of the United States. I 
SWAC24)|| would. But in order that my 
aN VES attitude may be understood, I 
in respect to official salaries are 
not without point. A republic 
that is not the immediate suc- 
cessor of a monarchy or an empire pays to its 
responsible and chief public servants quite small 
salaries as compared with those paid under a king 
or an emperor. Small salaries for valuable service 
are supposed to be democratic and to evidence the 
willingness of every citizen to furnish, for as little 
emolument as possible consistent with his living, 
the most skilled service of which he is capable. 
This is generally not true, however, of the sub- 
ordinates in places requiring no great skill or 
knowledge. Until the recent excessive increase in 
the cost of living, men employed by the Govern- 
ment in the inferior places were generally paid a 
higher rate than that allowed to similar service in 
private life. The result has been a much less dif- 
ference in the highest and lowest salaries paid in 
our country than in any other of the great govern- 
ments. It has had a tendency to narrow the field 
from which public officials in this country can be 
selected, because many citizens most desirable for 
the public service find it impossible to live upon 
the > ssgaaee of the offices which they are solicited 
to take. 


) (oy,\\\\ think a few general observations 
W, ( 
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Our Diplomats Cannot Save 


re SOME classes of offices in which the disparity 
between the cost of living and the income is 
great, the republican principle of low salaries has 
had a most unrepublican result. 

Take, for instance, the salaries of our ambas- 
sadors and ministers. I venture to say that 
there is not a single position in the diplomatic 
corps of the United States in which the incumbent 
is able to save anything out of his salary. In most 
of the conspicuous embassies and legations, the 
chief is obliged to spend double and treble his 
salary and sometimes even more than that. The 
effect of this is naturally to limit the selection to 
rich men and to exclude men in every other way 
competent. It has been the fashion of demagogic 
congressmen to make fun of the diplomatic func- 
tion and to characterize it as merely “fuss and 
feathers.”’ This is entirely unwarranted. An ex- 
perienced, able ambassador or minister in acute 
issues between this country and another, with 
many additional functions that are likely’ to be 
thrust on him, in view of the relations created by 
the League of Nations, will be able to render to his 
country most valuable service. 

The presence of a stupid, inexperienced ambas- 
sador, selected only because of his wealth and his 
kindly contributions to party campaign funds, 
may put us at a distinct disadvantage in a critical 
juncture. Our ambassadors and ministers, in view 
of the country from which they come, are and 
should be great personages in their representative 
capacities. We should indicate this in the dignity 
of their residence and mode of life. 


Cabinet Members’ Salaries Too Small 


—- inadequacy in salaries is shown in 
the compensation allowed to cabinet officers. 
Such men have to move to Washington and set up 
anestablishment. The cost of moving their house- 
holds from their homes to the capital is a very 
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considerable item at the beginning of the adminis- 
tration, as is the corresponding cost of a return 
to their homes at the end of the administration. 
They are properly expected to contribute to the 
social life of the capital, and most moderate enter- 
tainments, reasonably frequent, rapidly exhaust the 


salary 

The “salary-grab” Act, socalled, of 1873, raised 
the salaries of cabinet officers to $10, 000; but in 
spite of that, subsequent congresses never appro- 
priated more than $8000 a year until Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration, when it was increased to 
$12,000. That isn’t enough. 

It is interesting to observe that Mr. Bryan, 
whose natural leaning was toward the democratic 
simplicity of low salaries, found it impossible to 
live on $12,000 a year as Secretary of State with- 
out adding to his official compensation by hono- 
raria from the lecture platform, 


Supreme Court Justices Suffer Also 


At injustice is done to the judges of 


the United States Supreme Court. They have 
but $12,000 a year, and it isn’t enough for them to 
accumulate any substantial fund upon which their 
families can live after their death. There have 
been several distressing instances in which justices 
of long and honorable service have passed away 
leaving no means for the proper support of their 
surviving families. Of course ie e permanent tenure 
of the office and the adequate vacation which 
Federal judges are able to enjoy are counter con- 
siderations which do not exist in respect to ambas- 
sadors and cabinet officers. Yet it is undoubtedly 
true that many most competent lawyers, leaders of 
the bar, have been prevented from entering upon 
an eminently useful judicial career because of the 
inadequate salary. The result has been that the 
judicial mantle has not infrequently fallen on 
mediocre persons. 


Washington Received $25,000 a Year 


HE reasons that call for the increase of the 
salaries which I have mentioned do not exist 


_in the case of the compensation of the President. 


Of all the great offices in our Government, that of 
the Presidency is in every way the most adequately 
paid. Whether this was always so or not, it is so 
now. Theframersof the Constitution were anxious 
to make the President in the administration of his 

reat office independent of the legislative power so 
& at least as his salary was concerned, and also 
to prevent his use of the executive influence upon 
the legislative power to increase his salary. Hence 
the constitutional provision that the compensation 
of the President shall not be increased or dimin- 
ished during his term of office. 

The first Congress provided that there should be 
allowed to the President of the United States a 
salary at the rate of $25,000, with the furniture and 
other effects then in his possession belonging to the 
United States, to be paid quarterly out of the 
Treasury of the United States. This was by Act of 
September 24, 1789, some time after Washington 
had been sworn in, and so after his term began, for 
he was inaugurated in April of that year. Lest 
this might not have been quite in accord with 
fundamental law, another Act was passed just 
before his second term again fixing his compen- 
sation at $25,000. 

The salary ‘fixed in 1789 was not increased until 
the passage of the so-called “salary-grab” Act 
of 1873, by which it was raised from $25,000 to 
$50, 000. This Act increased the salaries of senators 
and members of Congress from $5000 to $7500 a 
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year, and made the Act retroactive, so as to 
affect their current terms. Such use of their legis- 
lative power for their own emolument shocked the 
country and led the next Congress to repeal the 
Act, but the increase of the Presidential salary was 
not revoked. 

The increase to $50,000 inured first to the bene- 
fit of President Hayes. No addition to the salary 
was made after that until the second term of 
President Roosevelt, when he urged upon Congress 
that the salary should be paid of $75,000 a year. 
This was done, and I was the first recipient of 
the advance. 


$25,000 a Year for Traveling Expenses 


URING President Roosevelt’ s administration, 

by the Act of June 23, 1906, provision was 

made for the payment of traveling expenses of the 

President not exceeding $25,000 per annum. The 
Act reads as follows: 

Hereafter there may be expended for or on account of 
traveling expenses of the President of the United States 
such sum as Congress may from time to time appropriate, 
not exceeding $25,000 per annum. Such sum when 
appropriated to be expended in the discretion of the 
President and accounted for on his certificate solely. 


When this legislation was introduced it evoked 
quite bitter opposition, on the ground that it was 
adding to the emoluments of the then President of 
the United States, in violation of the constitu- 
tional injunction that the compensation of the 
President must not be increased during his term. 
But the view which Congress seemed to take was 
that it was part of the duty of the President to 
travel about in the country and elsewhere to 
inspect matters of governmental cognizance like 
the construction of the Panama Canal, and to 
address his countrymen on the state of the Union, 
and that this traveling allowance did not add to 
his income anything which he could appropriate to 
his own use. It only furnished him the instru- 
mentalities for the discharge of his duties and 
relieved him from a dependence upon courtesies 
of railroad companies in making necessary trips 
which were not consistent with the dignity of the 
Presidential office. 

In spite of the opposition to the bill, it passed, 
and President Roosevelt was pro rly relieved 
from the awkward situation in which ¢ he previous 
absence of such a provision placed him and every 
President before him. 

The President has used the Mayflower for his 
trips upon the water, and in times past has been 
criticized for so doing. The spirit, however, of 
this legislation providing for his traveling expenses 
confirms the propriety of the practice. The strain 
= the Presidential office and the constant demand 

n his attention and strength in the discharge 
of his public duties make it directly in the public 
interest that he should be able to snatch a few 
hours or days of recreation and recuperation to 
meet his responsibilities and relieve the nervous 
exhaustion they are likely to cause. It is satisfac- 
tory to observe that the American people have be- 
come much more reasonable in this regard during 
the last few years. 


The White House Improvements 


‘to President is given the beautiful, dignified 
and commodious White House for him and his 
family to live in. It is furnished at the public 
expense, and is kept in a state of repair by appro- 
priations of Congress, and at the beginning of each 
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Comfort and the Real Joy of 
Living for All Who Wear 





MN Lone Cotsets 


Z| Style, also, you must have — but wouldn’t you like to wear corsets that, in ad- 
dition to superb style, afford ideal comfort, unrestrained freedom and perfect 
support? That’s a marvelous combination of virtues; it is worth careful thought. 


The Patented NuBone Stay 


Expert Corsetiére 
service in your home 


Made of Woven Wire—Will not Break or Rust 


NuBone Stays bent edge- 
wise without twisting 


Bends Both Edgewise and Flatwise 


FROM their very foundation NuBone Corsets are unlike other 
corsets. They are constructed upon a radically different, vastly 
superior conception. 


The chief point of difference is the Patented NuBone Stay; the 
only woven wire stay in existence; used in no other corset; 
made on special machinery used exclusively by the NuBone 
Corset Company. 


Try this experiment 
and you will understand one of the 
superiorities of this stay: 


Lay a strip of writing paper one-half inch wide and ten inches 
long upon the table. Place your fingers upon each end: and 
attempt to shape the strip into a crescent. You will find that 
instead of lying flat upon the table, the paper merely twists, 
turning one edge up and the other down. It will not bend 
edgewise. Now suppose instead of a strip of paper, it is an 
ordinary flat stay. The very same thing occurs when you as- 
sume a position requiring the stay to bend edgewise. 





NuBone Stays always lie flat and comfortable against the body, 
bend sidewise as well as flatwise, easily and naturally, without 
twisting or buckling. The woven strands of steel wire give this 
extraordinary flexibility. There is no edge to cut into the flesh; 
no sharp end to push through the corset fabric; no uncomfort- 
able restraint of body movements. Almost as flexible in every 

direction as the fabric of the corset itself, yet steel strong 

in the support of any figure. 





A Written Guarantee accompanies every NuBone Corset, 
guaranteeing that NuBone Stays will not rust or break. If this 
happens within one year, new corsets will be given you free. 
NuBone Stays will not take a permanent bend. 


Made to Your Measure 
Yet Moderately Priced 


NuBone Corsets are never sold in stores. At your request an 
experienced NuBone Corsetitre comes to your home, shows 
samples of NuBone Corsets, takes your exact measurements, 
charts your figure. From this data corsets are made individ- 
ually for you, assuring correct fit, hygienic support, and the 
perfect refinement of your own type or style. 
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NuBone Corsets are distinctly economical—in first price and 
also because of their washability and double-long life. You 
can wash NuBone Corsets weekly, if desired. What delight- 
ful cleanliness. 


WY 


Surgical Corsets — We specialize on corsets for use follow- 
ing operations. Our experienced corsetitres codperate with 
physicians in surgical cases where external support must be 
provided. For these cases we have a special rush service for 
quick delivery. 


Look in your telephone book for “NuBone Corsetitre.” Call 
her for consultation at any time. 
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Send for New Book on Corsetry and Styles 


We will be glad to send you, free, our new and beautifully illustrated Book of 
Styles and Corsetry. The book explains the many excellent qualities of NuBone 
Corsets and shows principal figure types with accompanying discussions of 
corset needs and requirements. Many valuable suggestions are also given con- 
cerning figure development and improvement. 
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The NuBone Corset Company 
20 North Center Street 
Corry, Pa. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT WAS BORN OCTOBER 27,1858 


As a Girl Saw 
| Theodore Roosevelt 
) 
By Mes. Ralph Stuact Clinton 
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As Miss Amy Belle Cheney, the writer of this article was 
formerly secretary to Colonel Roosevelt at Sagamore Hill 
after his return from San Juan. 


FIRST met Colonel Roosevelt, wearing his char- 
acteristic smile, in the editorial rooms of my father 
at Oyster Bay, by appointment. He needed the 
services of a secretary, he told me. He asked me 
several questions and, being seemingly satisfied with 
my answers, wanted to know how soon I could begin. 

“To-morrow morning,”’ I replied. 

“Fine! That’s the way to talk. I will send a con- 
veyance for you in the morning,” he said. 

When I arrived at Sagamore Hill the following 
morning, Colonel Roosevelt hailed me and, hurrying to 
the side of the conveyance, took my typewriting ma- 
chine and proceeded to hisworkroom (known as the gun 
room). When I mildly remonstrated and remarked 
that the machine was pretty heavy, he replied that he 
had carried heavier things than ‘that ! 

Having been brought up in a newspaper atmos- 
phere, and trained in the work, my experience stood 
me in good stead at Sagamore Hill. A veritable ava- 
lanche of letters showered upon Mr. Roosevelt. He 
tried to get additional clerical assistance from the vil- 
lage and failed. Finally, in sheer desperation, he 
gave me dictation enough to last several days, and 
then shipped a barrel a letters to New 
York, following later to dictate to stenog- 
raphers in the city. Before expressing 
the barrel of letters he glanced at it and, 
with one of his characteristic smiles, ex- 
claimed: 

“By Jove! I think I should label that 
‘Power of the Press.’ It certainly is 
mightier than the sword!”’ 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt were very 
thoughtful and considerate of everyone 
and of each other, being exceedingly ap- 
preciative of anything that was done for 
them. Their home life was 
ideal. There was nothing to 
jar, not an unpleasant inci- 
dent all the time I was with 
the family. They insisted 
that I should eat at the 
family table, and treated me 
accordingly in every way. 
The Colonel and Mrs. 
Roosevelt were in the habit 
of taking a “constitutional” 
early every morning, walk- 
ing around the wide veranda 
arm in arm, rain or shine, as 
merry as two children. 

Colonel Roosevelt was al- 
ways gentlemanly. I never 
heard him use a harsh or a 
vulgar word. He was particularly fond of 
his children, and would stop in the midst 
of dictation, every afternoon at four 
o’clock, and leave the room, after which 
strange noises proceeded from the nurs- 
ery. He was playing bear with baby 
Quentin on the bed! 
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A Stickler for Accuracy 


R. ROOSEVELT’S dictation was 

vigorous and pointed. He insisted 
upon accuracy, and would read and punc- 
tuate a letter even to the insertion of a 
semicolon. Sometimes in the middle of 
a letter he would pause, lost in thought, 
seemingly miles away. At such times I 
always kept very quiet. Mr. Roosevelt 
would rouse himself suddenly, jump up 
and pace the floor and straighten out the . 































children, would remark: ‘‘ Now, Archie, only éwo at a 
time, ‘omg-=l 

Archie was very fond of imitating his elders. He 
was pleased beyond expression when I took from him 
in dictation on the typewriter a letter to ‘Dear 
Auntie Corrine,” telling all about his guinea pigs and 
his various activities. He extended to me several 
times an invitation to visit him in the nursery. At 
last I did go down one day to pay him a call. It 
chanced to be at a time when Colonel Roosevelt hap- 
pened to be looking for me. He discovered me in the 
nursery, and, instead of ceremoniously preceding me 
to the workroom, he sat right down by the open fire, 
without a word, and started in to dictate. 

Archie was also much interested in Teddy Junior’s 
bird and animal museum, and would stand around and 
watch proceedings, and occasionally venture to han- 
dle the specimens, whereupon Teddy Junior would 
remark: ‘‘ They'll bite Little boys.” 

And Archie would come right back with ‘ Will 


they bite you?’’ and then scuttle away. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Junior, at eleven years of age 
was a typical young American and a unique and 
striking character. He was as distinctly different from 
other youths as his father was different from other 
men. He inherits his father’s positive character 
combined with his mother’s retiring and lovable 
disposition. His tastes as a boy were 
mature, and what his father liked and 
did were what he liked and did. He 
was not robust. His ambition was 
much stronger than his body. It was 
predicted that he would eventually 
become as strong and famous as his 
illustrious father. 


Like Father, So Son 


1 JUNIOR was a born 
naturalist. If there was one thing 
more than another that he doted 
on it was his guinea pigs and his 


The Wonderfully Fine, Sen- 
sitive Face of Mrs. Roosevelt. 
She is Generally Regarded as 
Being One of the Ablest of 
the Recent Mistresses of the 
White House 

















The Colonel’s Coachman Drew This Picture, 
After Only a Few. Lessons. He Was Frank 
Hall, and the Colonel Encouraged Him by Tell- 
ing Him He Would Sign Every Free-Hand 
Drawing Such as This That Hall Would Make 


The mail bag was a source of great interest to 
Teddy Junior, and he loved to be allowed to open 
letters for his father. He frequently received letters 
of his own from persons he had never seen or heard of. 
He haunted the mail for badges, pins, pictures and 
buttons, and when he found one more beautiful than 
the others would say: 

“Tsn’t he a bully fellow?” pronouncing each word 
very correctly and distinctly. 

Teddy had a large collection of these souvenirs, and 
several pictures of his father, which he found in the 
mail, were hung about the walls of his room. He was 
very fond of swords and pistols, and often visited the 
gun room, where Kit Carson’s celebrated rifle, pre- 
sented to Colonel Roosevelt by Mr. Beale, former 
Minister to Persia, and a large number of guns of 
every description were to be found. 


Husband and Wife Loved Cartoons 


OLONEL and Mrs. Roosevelt loved humor. I re- 

call that Opper, the cartoonist, once sent a book 
of his cartoons. One of the Opper cartoons pictured 
little Willie McKinley and Teddy Roosevelt, the latter 
dressed in his Rough Rider suit. Mr. Roosevelt 
laughed in his heartiest manner over this cartoon. 
He showed it to Mrs. Roosevelt, and they laughed at 
it together. Mrs. Roosevelt took the book, and kept 
coming back to show the Colonel another one, and 
would say: ‘Theodore, you must see this one!” 
Then they would have another 
laugh. 

When he was President Colonel 
Roosevelt never changed: he was 
just as thoughtful and considerate 
of those in humbler circumstances 
as before. When I was to be mar- 
ried in Washington, for example, 
he requested that I bring my 
fiancé and members of my family 
to the White House the day before 
the wedding. 

We were received in the green 
room with all the ceremony that 
might have been accorded to roy- 
alty. But all ceremony ended 
there, for the moment that Presi- 
dent’ Roosevelt entered the room 
democratic simplicity began. He 
rushed up to my party, greeting 
everyone most cordially and, grab- 
binga chair, pulled it over directly 
in front of usand chatted. He re- 
called the ‘“‘ Battle of the Letters” 











rugs with the toe of his shoe, dictating 
rapidly, shooting out his words like 
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at Sagamore Hill, as he always 
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The Roosevelt Family Before it Was Broken Up by Marriages and Separa- 
tions. The Little Chap With His Head on His Father’s Shoulder is 


charges from a Gatling gun. 


called it; spoke of Archie, who 
If a letter to him was particularly vitu- 


used to try every subterfuge im- 
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perative or unreasonable, he would drop 
it on the floor or crush it in his hand 
without comment. 

He answered every letter written to him, if couched 
in decent language. He read only those of a personal 
character; the others were subdivided and classified 
as “charity,” ‘“‘appointments,’” “ political,’ etc., 
with a typed notation containing the meat of the 
letter. From these notations he dictated very rapidly, 
often giving double dictation. After dictating letters 
he would turn and resume dictation to another ste- 
nographer, from a magazine, in the same room, alter- 
nating the dictation hour after hour. 

Sometimes Archie, aged five, would rush into the 
room with pencil and paper and ask to be dictated to; 
and Colonel Roosevelt, never out of patience with his 


Quentin, the Baby Child, Who Was Killed in Battle 


museum. This museum was a closet in a corner of 
the music room. A sign was posted on the door of the 
museum to the effect that no meddling was allowed. 
I found later that Teddy’s young brother, Archie, 
was a budding naturalist, which fact necessitated the 
posting of the above-mentioned sign and also the use 
ofa key. The museum was, indeed, one that any boy 
might be proud of. All the specimens were systemat- 
ically arranged; each had its name pinned to it, and 
a memorandum stating from where and from whom 
received. There were samples from far-off as well as 
near-by places, many of the latter being discovered 
by little Teddy himself. 


aginable to remain when his father 
was dictating, and referred to the 
time when Archie, loath to leave 
the room, circled the air with his right hand and yelled: 
“Father! I nearly caught a fly!” Asit was midwinter 
the subterfuge pleased the Colonel immensely. 


Talked Confidentially With Reporters 


= a year it was Mr. Roosevelt’s custom to 


receive the reporters in his study at Sagamore 
Hill. These informal receptions were always looked 
forward to with the keenest delight by the newspaper 
boys, who perked up and appeared in evening dress. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 174 
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Volume and Velocity 


The remarkable cleaning effi- 
ciency of the Eureka is the re- 
sult of its ability to move a 
great VOLUME of air through 
all fabrics at a tremendous 
VELOCITY. Only bonafide 
electric vacuum cleaners derive 
their efficiency from this prin- 
ciple. The brush attached to 
or inserted in the nozzle of 
this type of cleaner has 
only one purpose, and 

that, to remove surface 

lint, hair, and threads 

—the air gets the dirt, 

the dirty dirt embed- 

ded in the rug or 

fabric. 


“The handle that fits in the hollow 
of your hand—with control switch 
under your thumb.”’ 
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ELECTRIC | 
VACUUM CLEANER 


When you run the Eureka over your carpets or rugs 
you know that the cleaning job is being done with abso- 
lute thoroughness. 


Its BRUSH gets the surface dirt,—the threads, the lint and hair. 
The air gets the dirt under the surface—the dirt embedded in the 
carpet,—that ordinary brooms and carpet sweepers can’t possibly 
dislodge or remove. 


And it is just as effective with its attachments in cleaning the up- 
holstery, the draperies andjthe mattresses. 


It makes the whole house:élean and sanitary. 


The Eureka is an AIR cleaner—it depends for its high efficiency upon 
the great volume of air that rushes through the fabric—and the 
velocity at which this air travels. 


275,000 Eurekas in use today establish it as one of the foremost electric 
vacuum cleaners on the market. 


For nine years it has enjoyed a world sale. 


These two facts, give to every prospective purchaser, a degree of 
assurance and guarantee that only a standardized article with a 
world sale can give. 


Awarded grand prize Panama-Pacific International Exposition at 
San Francisco, in competition with eighteen leading makes of clean- 
ing machines. 


If you are interested in knowing more about the Eureka 
—its Simplicity and Ease of Control and the special 
reasons for its high efficiency—write for the Eureka Book 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch, Foreign Branch, 
Kitchener, Ont. 8 Fisher St., London, England, 


GETS THE DIRT~-NOT THE GARPET 
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Made-in-America Martha 
How She and Dick Start a Home logether 
By Katherine Glover ana Mabel Dulon Purdy 





HE housekeeping prob- 
§, lem had been taken up 
sy by Martha as she had 
taken up her prospective 
homemaking. It was a 
B. basic problem of her life 
fess and Dick’s together, to 
be faced, organized, 
: mastered; and because 
—= of its very complexity at 
this time, due to changing world conditions, 
her alert mind found keen joy in tackling it. 
Though little of her time and talents, here- 
tofore, had been spent in actual housekeep- 
ing, the experience with Mr. Lawton over 
“Big Business’’ organization, with its many 
issues to be solved, at least had taught her 
how to analyze a problem. And housekeep- 
ing, though very different in its details, was 
not essentially different in the qualities it 
required to organize and plan it. 
Because of her outside interests, Martha 
had no intention or desire to shirk the every- 








Young People Starting a Home 
Have No Easy Time 
in These Days of High Prices 


Te HELP them in exactly this perplexing problem 
comes this story of Martha and Dick. It is not 
a fanciful tale, but has been carefully worked out, 
based on actual prices and present conditions. What 
is to-day a prevailing income has been chosen, but the 
figures can be modified or expanded to suit other in- 
comes. The story, as it unfelds, will ‘serve as a valu- 
able guidepost to hundreds of young couples who will 
marry and start homes this autumn, and will strive to 
present a picture of such conditions reflective of thou- 
sands of young couples of to-day. 


themselves into a ferment of discontent 
afterward? Will I be like that some day?” 

She shivered with something beyond the 
cold wind, and drew her fur more tightly 
about her throat. She couldn’t help won- 
dering about this obvious restlessness and 
discontent which had seeped into the Stefan- 
sons’ lives and those of so many others. 
Would the clarifying light that war had 
thrown upon their hopes and ambitions, 
hers and Dick’s, and of so many other on- 
coming young couples, save them from the 
pitfalls of discontent and restlessness? She 
wondered. 

And then, tempted by the freshness and 
interest of what the big market offered, she 
tended strictly to the business of the mo- 
ment. For a fleeting instant she wished 
she had more to spend. It wasall so allur- 
ing—the food display! Dick needed the 
best. But she stuck bravely to her list, pre- 
pared with the help of her precious bulletins 
and her ready-made menus—butter, eggs, 








day business of housekeeping. The daily 
routine that formed so vital a part of the 
whole big scheme of homemaking could not be 
lightly regarded, if she would hold their happiness 
for the future. She did feel, however, that there 
must be some way by which many of the common 
housekeeping tangles and worries could be brought 
under control and simplified, much drudgery re- 
duced, and weariness prevented. 

So she faced her housekeeping job squarely and 
set up an ideal, at least, toward which to work. She 
would fit herself by means of the necessary scien- 
tific knowledge, now so easily available, to meet 


efficiently every phase and detail of her job. She’ 


would make and keep her household conditions as 
work-free as possible; there must be few things, 
dirt-resisting surfaces and materials, convenience, 
order. She would adopt such system and equip her- 
self with such devices, tools, cleaning preparations, 
clothing, as would make her work go easily, quickly, 
and well. She would keep up to date. She would 
gain rest, refreshment, and fresh inspiration for 
each new day by putting as much beauty and har- 
mony into her home as possible. 


HE kitchen already had caught something of this 
spirit, and she entered it each time with a happy 
incentive to work. It was small, but not too much 
so for comfort. Along, deep-silled window tothe east, 
and a smaller one, with a door, to the south—these 
opening on the little porch in the tree tops—gave 
light, air, and freedom. The creamy walls, the 
white woodwork—everything from narrow shelving 
to white-enameled ice box—made the fat brown 
coffeepot, the blue and yellow bowls, a gay jug or 
two, the earthen casserole—all so jolly looking in 
the little corner cupboard—stand out; in them- 
selves an ever-present antidote to weariness. The 
floor, covered with a blue-and-white “tile” lino- 
leum, waxed to preserve it and make the cleaning 
easy, gleamed warmly under her feet. 

The white sink, which Martha had had raised toa 
convenient height, had been placed under the long 
window, and there were drain boards at either side. 
Between the left board and the end wall, there was 
just room enough for a worktable. This, topped 
with a piece of salvaged marble from the second- 
hand shop, meeting the drain board, formed one 
continuous working surface and, with the sink, a 
compact unit for the preparation of food. On, over, 
under and about this Martha arranged, ready for 
quick action, utensils, tools and staple foods in con- 
stant use, the whole as neat and workmanlike as her 
office desk. Opposite, almost within reaching dis- 
tance, stood the new stove, the supreme concession 
of the landlord. It was small, but with a maximum 
of enameled surface, and a glass-door oven into 
which one could peep at will, without’ disturbing 
temperamental contents. 


| ONE corner, completing the little kitchen, there 
was a low chair, and beside it a small shelf with 
a card-catalogue recipe box. 

There were some essentials still missing, but those 
she had were workable, good to look at, definitely 
fitted to her needs and paid for—with the exception 
of the ice box, which represented their one adven- 
ture in the field of installment buying. There had 
been little money to spend; but money or no 
money, Martha would not buy until she knew what 
she wanted. Everything she brought into the home, 
especially into her kitchen, must help her more than 
its care would tax her, must pay its board fully in 
service or joy. 

If not perfect, on the whole the kitchen was good, 
Martha reflected, as her eyes fell on the red apples 
in the deep-silled window. She had a pleasant out- 
look; the room was sweet, fresh, easily cleaned; 
there were few things to get out of order, and the 
whole was compact, harmonious, joyous. 


Breakfast over, it did not take Martha long to 
put the house in order. She hurried a little as it 
was Saturday, her big morning for checking her 
food stores, for marketing, and for some general 
cooking that would tide her over Sunday, and help 
out during the coming week. 


HE evening before, in the quiet of her ‘‘home- 

making office,’ as she jokingly called it, she had 
planned as best she could their meals for a week in 
advance, and made out her marketing list. Feeding 
was the hardest part of her job just now; she must 
not only live up to their food budget as conscien- 
tiously as possible, but she must secure the best 
results in health and happiness for them both. It 
was not easy, as it required wise planning, wise buy- 
ing, and wise use of that which she purchased. She 
must-get the best and the most for every dollar she 
spent, and do the best and the most with it. This, in 
turn, required some definite food knowledge and the 
ability to put that knowledge into practice. 

Here she was weak, but an hour’s concentrated 
work in her ‘‘office’’ would help her exceedingly, 
this office being that corner of the living room where 
the old walnut secretary stood—a recently acquired 
inheritance from home—and aboyt which she had 
assembled a few of the best books on home-making, 
a file of the latest Government food bulletins, and a 
small cabinet for clippings and data relating to the 
technical detail of her home. With her good book 
friends to refer to, her new kitchen to work in, she 
would gradually evolve a plan that would simplify 
her feeding problem. The rules she set for herself 
that helped her most thus far were: First, to think 
of their special needs and determine upon the type 
of meals best suited to their means and method of 
living; second, to consider the foods in season and 
the cost of all food in relation to the return in health 
it would give; third, to plan meals ahead, do per- 
sonal marketing, pay cash and “‘carry.” 


URING the morning the snow cleared, and she 
started to do her marketing, carrying without 
shame a basket on her arm. In the hall she ran into 
Mrs. Stefanson, who lived in the next apartment. 
The front of the dressing jacket she wore was studded 
with pins and needles, the punctuation points of 
the sewing that seemed unceasingly to occupy her. 
“Going marketing on a day like this?’’ she asked 
with surprise. 

“Yes, it’s clearing, and it’s my special day,” 
answered Martha. 

“T was just going down to telephone my order. I 
wish I had time to go myself, but I never can seem 
to get away from the house and my sewing. You're 
awiully smart.” 

Martha could hardly ignore the hint of a scratch 
beneath the surface of the words. Then suddenly, 
ashamed of her petty suspicions, she turned at the 
foot of the steps. ‘‘May I do anything for you?” 

“If you should see any tomatoes, I’d like to have 
some. Mr. Stefanson loves them, and he hasn’t 
been eating much lately. Would it be too much 
trouble?”’. 

“Not at all,” said Martha, “but they’re pretty 
high now. Do you mind about the price?”’ 

“Mr. Stefanson never minds about the price if 
it’s something he likes,” she answered, adding 
quickly: ‘‘ You’re good to do this. You can charge 
them to me at Lambert’s.” 

Martha took away with her the picture of her 
young neighbor with her petulant, nervous, pretty 
face. She gave the impression, somehow, of a caged 
bird, twittering with energy, beating its wings 
against the bars in an effort to get its desires. 

“What was it she wanted,’’ Martha wondered, 
“‘she and so many other women who rush into mar- 
riage as the solution of all things, and then work 


and other staple foods they would need for 
a week, meat for one good dish, and enough 
over to trim up a vegetable dinner. She bought 
fruit, too, for the week, some fresh and some dried, 
and vegetables for several days, these latter sug- 
gested by what she found best and cheapest on 
the stands. So much time, worry and cooking could 
be saved, she was learning, by forethought in buying. 
If food was on hand to work with, she could fre- 
quently make one morning’s cooking cover several 
meals. Then she paid for her things, and helped the 
friendly dealer, who was beginning to know her, 
and who volunteered many helpful bits of food lore, 
tuck them into her basket. 


iy was working at the office for the evening, 
and Martha, having finished her solitary din- 
ner, had settled to the rare luxury of a book before 
a fire which she had lighted as compensation for his 
absence. A hesitant knock at the door interrupted 
her, and she opened it to find her neighbor, Mrs. 
Stefanson, there. 

“Won't you come in?” asked Martha cordially, 
but with a momentary sigh for the loss of her precious 
book. 

“You are alone?’”’ Mrs. Stefanson asked. “I 
thought perhaps you would come and sit with me.” 

“T’ve just lighted a fire. Stay and share it with 
me,” urged Martha. 

Something in the restless, haunted look of her 
neighbor’s eyes made her forget her book and com- 
fort and answer that direct woman’s appeal. - 

“It does look cozy. I'll just leave my door 
cracked so I can hear the children if they call, or if 
my husband should come.” 

When she returned, Martha made her take the 
big wicker chair, and tucked a cushion at her back. 
Her visitor gave a sigh of relief, then started nerv- 
ously sewing on a blouse. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t have come. I’m not very 
good company to-night.’”’ She laughed, but it was a 
ghostly imitation of merriment. 

“That’s a good time to seek company,” said 
Martha tactfully. 

Her eyes took in the details of her neighbor’s 
dress, trying to read, in that outer garment, as 
women will, something of the disturbance within. 
It had been a cheaply pretty frock once, but was 
worn and flimsy. A net collar had been added as a 
touch of adornment. Very apparent dabs of powder 
did not conceal the redness of cheeks beneath eyes 
that evidenced tears. 


ARTHA found conversation strained. Mrs. 

Stefanson asked about her work. She, herself, 

had been an expert stenographer before her marriage. 

“T envy you the chance to keep at it,’”’ she ven- 

tured. “It isn’t much fun to stay at home and 

slave, without seeing people or having any of the 
excitement of business.” 

“But there are your children. You wouldn’t like 
to leave them?” 

“No,” she answered, but with reserves back of 
the monosyllable and bending more vigorously over 
her buttonholes. 

Conversation lagged again. Martha stooped to 
turn a log, and heard her neighbor choke back a 
quick sob. 

She laid a hand gently on the other woman’s arm. 
“You are in trouble. Can’t I help? I’d like to.” 

The thin barriers gave: way. Mrs. Stefanson 
dropped her head in her hands, and for a few mo- 
ments could not check the sobs that shook her. 
Then she quieted, and sat looking wretchedly into 
the fire without speaking. 

“IT don’t know what’s the matter,’’ she said at 
last. “A little of everything, I guess. Eric and I 
can’t seem to make a go of it. We were so happy 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 146 
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(The Nationally. 
Accepted Vogue ’ 


CG HE light that lies in woman’s eyes” — 
admiration quickly starts its glow. And 


admiration comes as a reward to her 
individuality — her personality as outwardly 
suggested by a well conceived gown, a 
jewel beautifully set, a chic hat, gloves that 
express the mould of the hand, or Tweedie 
Boot Tops, which give to the feet a trim 
gracefulness. 
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! @ Tweedie Boot Tops, distinctive though 
A inconspicuous, lend a new slenderness 
pes 2 to the feet and add the final touch to 
the costume of a well-dressed woman. 





@ Fitting as they do with the snugness 
of a glove, Tweedies will not sag or pull 
away from heel or toe. And they have 


"cael ly I lees no unsightly buckles. 











Wis Gard @ You will be surprised at the wearing 
pe Dik Bae: qualities of this delightful footwear. 

Pp Every seam is reinforced and triple 
Bike Secetin Bass Toes the stitched. ‘T'weedies are made in a variety 
not only is it suitable for sport eo | of wool fabrics, including the exclusive 
comfortable for the crisp basal EK 4 W orumbo Wu Buk, Tr ayton Ker Sey 
ee eee aap and Amsden Buck, and come in shades 
Tas Ua co te tak whee ea to meet every occasion. 


good shoes are sold. 
@ Insist upon Tweedies—the trade mark is sewed 
\ into every genuine pair and the dealer sells them to 
\ \\ \ you with our guarantee. If your favorite shop can- 
\ : not supply you write us and we will gladly advise 
you where in your locality Tweedies are sold. 
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Tweedie Boot Top Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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extra. Each passenger may take not more than twenty 
pounds.” 

It was driven home in 1919 that fuel-carrying capac- 
ity is all-important when the Atlantic is crossed on the 
wing. Only so many pounds of fuel and so many pounds 
of letters, baggage, food and humanity can be taken on 
board the transatlantic flyer. There is always ‘room 
for one more’’ even on the smallest steamship. Not 
on a flying machine. The pilot must reckon not in 


The foremost interior decorator of America designed 
the color scheme. He overlooked nothing—not even 
electric sidelights and an oval Colonial mirror. 

A Japanese shows you to your seat. He is remark- 
ably small, for even-a Japanese. The company en- 
gaged him as steward and cook because he is small— 
ounces must be reckoned with on a flying machine. 

You miss the spaciousness of the fast, luxurious 
transatlantic steamship. Even the caravels of Co- 
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% OU walk into the offices of the Trans- So free is the Seagull from retarding obstructions The captain orders the hatch closed by which you Ns 

ro] |] atlantic Airplane Company one day that she seems curiously naked in comparison with and the other nine pone entered. The cabin is Q 

NY in 1925. ‘One ticket for next Satur- the lumbering machines of 1919. Everything is in- sealed; yet such is the system of ventilation that not Ye 

day’s flying boat to Plymouth,” you closed in a beautiful, clean hull. You step aboard. only is fresh air mechanically supplied to you, but air N 

a say. Ah, here in the bow is the compartment for the naviga- heated to the normal temperature of a living room. & 

Si? The clerk at the counter looks tors. They have an easier time of it than had Towers’ There is no need for the electrically heated clothes that NU 

Ni TA | YOu over with an appraising eye. and Read in the N C planes or Hawker and Alcock in the transatlantic argonauts of 1919 donned—no need ¢ 

us Ny he VA\| ‘‘ Please step this way.” their bombing machines. No howling blast whistles even for an overcoat. as 

o sey a | You follow him. past their ears, for the navigators are as completely The captain takes his seat; ‘beside him sits the pilot. & 
% — ~~ “‘Step on the scales, please.” inclosed as if they were seated in a limousine. There is a flashing of propellers, the muffled roar of f 

N “One hundred and sixty-five pounds,” he reads off. Behind the navigators’ compartment are the pas- the engines, and the Seagull is off. Straight into the % 

ro You follow him back to the counter. senger accommodations. What a contrast with the teeth of the wind the captain heads her. She skims & 

Sie “At this season of the year the rate is five dollars a cold, cramped quarters of the first transatlantic flyers! over the water faster and faster, one hundred, two Se 
pound,” he tells you. ‘‘ Your fare will be eight hundred This is as luxurious as a little drawing-room, this pas- hundred, five hundred yards. Then comes a dramatic ) 

ds and twenty-five dollars. Luggage,twodollarsa pound senger compartment in which you have seat No. 5. moment when the earth seems to sink beneath you. aN 


You know now that the great seabird is in the air. 

The earth falls away rapidly. That little, lakelike 
harbor below is the landlocked bay from which you rose 
but five minutes ago. That’s a river running into the 
bay—that narrow silver ribbon. That white, winding 
thread to the north is a road. 
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AN terms of passengers but in terms of weight. — were — — is — a — puenenant cabin is ame nearly sO noisy as a a 
ere is just this one cabin, perhaps twenty-five feet railway parlor car. Much has been learned since ¢ 
NY How the Fare Will be Arrived At long and seven feet wide. Where is your stateroom? 1919. Alcock and Brown could hear nothing for a 
A There are no staterooms. But what about sleeping? time after they landed in Ireland. But you—you sit in as 
Eo; HE fare charged will be based on the initial cost You don’t sleep in a parlor car when you journey by a cabin luxuriously padded to deaden the thunder of o 
NG of the machine, depreciation, repairs and the _ rail in the daytime. Why should you sleep in the air’ the engines; your nerves are not racked by one-tenth y 
thousand-and-one items that business men consider. while the sun is shining? If you fly to England by way of the noise and vibration that the pioneer Atlantic Ns 
ea Airplanes are notoriously short-lived. A transatlantic of the Azores you will land at Flores, one of the Azores, voyagers had to endure. The Seagull is flying at top & 
Ge flyer is good for not more than two years at the most in seven hours at the most, and you will spend the speed now—two hundred miles an hour. It was ju 
‘ of strenuous Atlantic service. Those purring engines ~~ ashore while the flying boat replenishes her fuel known om og “hig that Ng a ee more 4 
us of hers, thoroughly overhauled at the end of every tanks. wing surface to lift her into the air than to fly. How 
he voyage, are taken out at the end of three hundred Why by Way of the Azores ? the designers of 1919 prayed for a wing that could be a 
hours to be supplanted by others. It costs fully thirty- ‘ reefed! They knew that the greater the speed the less 
Ns five thousand dollars a year to keep a huge oceanic Bo. why fly to England by way of the Azores? wing surface is required. The Seagull is blessed with NS 
ro} airplane in condition, even though her original cost is Didn’t Alcock show that the Atlantic could be reefing wings. They are recfed now, so that their & 
KN under one hundred thousand dollars. crossed in a single flight in sixteen hours? True; and surface is just sufficient for support. She cleaves the Ww 
The ticket that you buy entitles you to seat No. 5 the Seagull could make the crossing in ten hours. But air. with the least expenditure of power. % 
a in the flying boat Seagull. True, the Atlantic Ocean her owners are hard-headed business men. They are Now the Seagull docs not fly very high as she wings o 
ye was first crossed in a single flight by Alcock in a not trying to realize age-old poetic dreams—they are her way to the Azores—not more than three thousand SN 
© machine that started from the ground and landed on. bent on making each voyage pay. Imagine the fast- feet. Her captain wastes neither fuel nor time in 
us the ground. But after Hawker dropped into the sea, est express train between New York and Chicago climbing to ten thousand feet, where the great plan- o 
if aéronautical engineers decided that it would be crimi- carrying coal in every car except the one reserved for etary swirl of air moves constantly from west to east. <2 
Ms nal to fly across the ocean with ten or fifteen precious passengers! Would there be twenty-hour trains be- 
~ lives in acraft that would sink if it ever had todescend tween New York and Chicago? The Weather Map is a Road Map AG 
& midway between America and Europe. How can the Transatlantic Airplane Company make : & 
d How marvelously different is the Seagull from the money if the Seagull is to fill her tanks with thousands | | al your eye on the captain. He is in constant Ye 
crude N C planes in which the Americans made the of pounds of fuel in order to carry only one or two communication by wireless with a score of war % 
first transatlantic voyage by air, and from the bomb- passengers? She must carry aslittlefuel andasmany vessels sent out by the British and American govern- Fo) 
yu dropping war machines brought to Newfoundland by passengers as possible if the Transatlantic Airplane ments to act as marine weather observatories. He SK 
the British for their first daring flights! See, to attain Company is to declare any dividends. And what if she knows forty-eight hours in advance what the weather f 
AN a speed of two hundred miles an hour, the Seagull has does fly by way of the Azores? What if youdo spend _ will be, and on the wing he is wirelessly told of the fogs als 
G been made a racing yacht of the air. The lessons that the night on Flores ‘or in Lisbon? You will reach and squalls that lie in his path. o 
W were learned when the Atlantic was first crossed have England in less than thirty-six hours. All the old meteorological uncertainty of 1919 is 
NX not been forgotten in designing the Seagull. The four gone. Week after week Raynham and Hawker waited as 
ro) engines of the historic N C planes were carried out on No Need of an Overcoat for a favorable meteorological moment. A tramp S 
Sy the lower wings. . They helped to reduce the speed to , steamer might have voyaged to Europe and back again SR 
a paltry seventy or ninety miles an hour. Did you | 5! TAKES days to prepare the Seagull for flight; but while they were praying for thefog to settle and the % 
Hs ever dip your hand into the water from a fast motor in that respect she differs not from any fast steam- wind to abate. The meteorologist of 1919 was pa- 6 
$i? boat and note how powerful is the resistance it offers? ship. You are spared the tedious, minute care with thetically helpless. The men who vaulted into the (12 
So it is with exposed surfaces on a flying boat. In which every square inch of her hull and her yellow air from Newfoundland in 1919 received from him 9. 
z the Seagull the engines ar. tucked away within the wings is examined and the seemingly endless tinkering Ns 
7 hull, just as they are on genni. with her engines. All is ready when you step aboard. CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 A 
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A ‘‘Women’'s Committee” 
passes on every Wear- 
pledge Garment. 
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\\ INSURED;CLOTHES )) 
m FORBOYS 4 


Until the Advent of WEARPLEDGE 
Insured Clothes for Boys— 


You sought your son’s suit with misgivings 


Ss OULD you—could you—hope to find smart style and clean-cut 
ae \ fit, choice of shade and distinctive pattern, fabric value and, 
sy 


most important, lasting wear—in any one store? 


And, granted that, by chance you did—would the price be 
in keeping with what you had mentally put aside? 


Now WEARPLEDGE is the only Insured Boys’ product in America. 


Suits and Overcoats are pledged to give perfect, lasting satisfaction — 


or a new garment free. ‘The Policy in the pocket makes this promise 
and keeps it. 


To offer such a Policy means to eliminate all risk when the suit is Aida" 
made —to produce so perfect and so desirable a garment that that se 


Policy becomes not a weapon of defense, but merely your diploma for 
good judgment. 











School-day clothes—durable, wonderfully valued, beautifully styled—such are 
WEARPLEDGE. Sizes: 114 to 18 years. Popularly priced. 


A ‘Live’ Leather Belt with every Suit. A clever Puzzle to every WEARPLEDGE 
purchaser. ‘ 


There's a WEARPLEDGE Merchant close at hand, but vem he find him, address 
WEARPLEDGE headquarters; and ask for the famous Gray k, free on request. 


THE BAUMAN CLOTHING CORPORATION 
110 FIFTH AVENUE (Dept. L) NEW YORK CITY 


P.S. The reputable Clothier who stocks these six models automatically becomes the sole WEARPLEDGE 
representative in-his —— While many Agencies are already placed, we will gladly enter into 
immediate correspondence with Merchants who are interested. QUICK ACTION ESSENTIAL. 
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Who is, Really, an American ? 


By Anne Warwick 


=). THESE days when thousands of 

A our ple are preparing to teach 

}| the Recenbetk and our own chil- 

li dren the true meaning of our na- 

A\| tional principles and ideals, it 

|| seems a wise moment to pause and 

i} ask: ‘“‘ But do the would-be teach- 

ers themselves know? How many 

of us dyed-in-the-wool, born-and- 

bred-and-brought-up-here natives 

really know and can clearly state who and what 
is an American?” 


ye say: “‘That’s easy. An American is a per- 
son who can read and write, who swears loyalty 
to the Constitution and who has had a residence in 
the United States long enough to entitle him to the 
privileges of citizenship.” 

Not always. 

A man may take out citizen’s papers because it is 
to his commercial advantage. Many men do so, 
frankly, while remaining thorough French- 
men or Italians or Russians at heart. Or, 





a geographical area. It is, first of all, a federation 
of ideas, determined upon as essential, by people 
from all over the world—who, in answer to their 
need for such a country founded on these ideas, dis- 
covered then the necessary physical territory. In 
order to understand who so represents America, 
we must see how and why America was born. 

We all know how the first settlers who came to 
these shores came seeking liberty. Some sought re- 
ligious liberty, some political freedom from the 
persecutions of tyrannical princes; others wanted 
economic liberty, a bigger chance to earn a better 
living, and so less drudgery and wider opportunity. 
But whoever they were—English Puritans, French 
Huguenots, Dutch burggmasters, Spanish gran- 
dees—they all, as it were, at one time and with one 
voice, from the four corners of the earth, rose up 
and hailed liberty as their great ideal. 

And when this time came, when men everywhere 
wanted liberty, and clamored for it, and talked and 
planned and prayed and dreamed liberty, they 


wants to build an airplane, or an innovation trunk, 
or a musical comedy, or anything at all that is 
buildable, from millionaires’ mansions to baby car- 
riages, he first gets an idea. It is the idea that 
carries him along in his work, the idea that sells or 
doesn’t sell, the idea behind the thing that finally 
makes for his success or failure. The simplest- 
minded man admits that ideas are real and valu- 
able. Doesn’t So-and-So, the advertising man, get 
ten thousand a year for his ideas? And those writ 
ing chaps, and moving-picture magnates, and com- 
poser fellows? ‘Sure, yes—ideas!” 


(y> America was founded on two very definite 
ideas: the idea that every man is entitled to 
freedom, freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
freedom to act and plan and go ahead and win the 
very best and most out of life that he can. But 
this freedom was to be taken together with the 
second and no less important idea: that no man 
is entitled to this freedom at the expense of some 
other man; that the rights and oppor- 
tunities of each and all must be equal. 





again, to gain certain more detailed knowl- 





edge and information, perhaps to be used 
directly against this country. Still others 
become citizens for more sinister purposes. 
Mere “scraps” of naturalization papers, 
the easy taking of an oath, do not make an 
American; though, of course, many of our 
best citizens honestly become Americans 
in this wise. 
- ELL,” you say, “the real American 
is the one who was born and raised 
here, and his father and grandfather before 
him: people whose ancestors came over in 
the Mayflower, or with Peter Stuyvesant or 
Lord Baltimore. You know, like the Brad- 
fields and the Winships and the Standish- 
Joneses: the good old American stock.” 
The natural pillars of American ideals, 
freedomand democracy, you think, are these. 
Yet I recently saw Mrs. Standish-Jones 
walk off meekly in a yard-wide skirt and a 
hideous fifty-dollar hat, forced upon her by 
an Irish “importer,” and in which she looked 
like anything but a free American woman, 
ready to do her woman’s work in this prac- 
tical age. And only the other day, with a 





There are Two Ideas That 
Make an American 


N THE truest sense of the word. Have 

you ever thought them out clearly? 
Thousands “get” the first idea without 
the second, and that is why thousands 
fail of being Americans. They are told 
about here in a very simple and direct 
way, and in these days it is most impor- 
tant they should be understood. The 
people you think are Americans are often 
really not. Who is, then, an American? 


you ask. Here is the answer. 


These, in a nutshell, are the two great 
concepts that make the nation we call 
America; the concepts we must hence sub- 
scribe to and live by, if we wish to be counted 
true Americans. How are we to do this? 
What is it to be free, and to acknowledge the 
equal freedom of others? What is freedom, 
and who is free? 


| Spores canteen is the power to go forward 

unobstructed, or at least with the fewest 
possible obstructions, and accomplish our 

_ desires. It is to be unhindered and un- 
hampered, to have all outer restrictions re- 
moved and our progress made easy instead 
of hard. Thisis what America is designed to 
do for each person who lives here: to make his 
progress toward his desired goal easier than 
it would be anywhere else; to give him, at 
the start, greater freedom. 

In the first place, here is plenty of room 
which is in itself a stimulus to expansion. 
There is plenty to eat, and to furnish not 
only life’s necessities, but comforts, for 
everyone; what our orators call “ample re- 
sources.” Fertile lands, great forests, rich 











mines, oil wells, water power—such a ready- 








husband in the Senate and a son in the 
trenches, Laura Bradfield was heard to de- 
clare that ‘‘we didn’t want that funny little Mrs. 
Johnson in our canteen; her husband’s a butcher 
or something, and she’s so dowdy, and they've 
never been the least in our set.” 

Is this democracy? 

Not all the people who were born and bred here 
stand for that. Family trees and ancestry don’t 
make an American either. Some of our humblest 
immigrants are better Americans than our Standish- 
Joneses and Bradfields. 


\ \ THAT about the patriotic reformers then? 

Surely the man who devotes his life to making 
ardent speeches for his country should be consid- 
ered a worthy representative. 

Sometimes he is. Yesterday, however, I heard a 
man make an exceedingly ardent speech on Amer- 
ican principles. He was talking before an Amer- 
icanization conference showing how we should teach 
our foreign-born patriotism and devotion and loy- 
alty to American institutions. He talked for about 
an hour anda half. He was really very impressive. 

But he came over and had lunch with a man. 
Within five minutes of the time he had come into 
the room he had scathingly denounced the Admin- 
istration, its management of war problems, flayed 
personally some five or six pet congressional scala- 
wags, and was well into a vehement attack on the 
President when his host said dryly: 

“‘One moment, my friend. I’ve just come from 
listening to you talk about teaching loyalty to our 
American institutions. Patriotism, too, and the 
like. Well, whatever may be one’s personal politics, 
I’ve always been taught that the President of the 
United States is distinctly one of our American in- 
stitutions and a pretty important one. Also that 
patriotism calls for supporting, not attacking, our 
Government in a crisis. And pray who is respon- 
sible for electing Congress anyhow? On the whole, 
it seems to me, my friend, that instead of teaching 
others it is distinctly in order that you take some 
lessons yourself in learning how to be an American.” 

So might many of the “patriotic” talkers. So 
might we, who grow so wrathy and harangue so 
lengthily about what the Government ought to do 
while doing precious little ourselves but criticize. 


ALKING does not make an American. Nor 
does applauding the flag, nor standing up when 
The Star-Spangled Banner is played, or cheering 
the returning soldiers. 
Well, then, what does? : 
A true American is one who truly represents in 
himself and his daily life and action the ideas which 
constitute America. For America is not primarily 


got it. When the time comes for the tadpole to 
become a frog he gets the members he needs for 
that development. All along the grand march of 
evolution, when any creature is ready for the next 
step in his unfoldment, nature supplies him with 
the means to make that step. 


‘to time arrived in the history of man when 
every atom of his being cried aloud for greater 
freedom and to go forward, for the old limitations of 
kings and dictators to be sloughed off and to be re- 
placed by a new order of self-chosen laws, life- 
giving instead of stifling institutions. From every 
cranny of medieval Europe this cry of all men arose: 
“Give us a new country, a country of freedom, of 
equal rights and opportunities!”’ 

The country was there. It had been there 
always. It was only waiting to be discovered, as 
nature invariably waits to be discovered and to 
assist in the hour of man’s need. The cry went up 
and the answer came: 

America, the New World! 

And then occurred what President Wilson in his 
history so aptly calls ‘‘the swarming” of all kinds 
and conditions of men to this new land. Into it and 
over it and up and down it they poured, bringing 
with them every known strain of blood, every 
known tradition and ancestry. Chaos it might 
have been, a maelstrom of warring races and 
ambitions. But above and beyond all surface differ- 
ences were those two great shared ideas: the lode- 
stone that had brought them here and the desire 
that peasant and preacher, trader and pamphleteer, 
Dutchman and Englishman held in common: 

Freedom and Democracy. 


O, OUT of this enormous variety of men, but 
this one common heart of them all, was born 
not chaos, but a nation. 

And the first declaration of that nation was: 
“We believe that all men are created free and equal.” 
That all men, moreover, are entitled to “‘life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” These simple 
statements really constitute, do they not, what we 
mean when we say “American ideals and prin- 
ciples”? There is nothing vague or intangible 
about them. In fact, they are straight, and direct, 
and real. 

It is for this that I prefer the word “idea” to 
“ideal.”” We have grown to think of ideals as 
dream things: very fine and beautiful if only they 
could come true, but which, in our inmost hearts, 
we believe never will. Ideas, on the contrary, 
are obviously to all of us the stuff of which the world 
is made, and everything within it. When a man 


made natural equipment as is nowhere else 
to be found. 

Our inventors have been at work, and besides a 
perfected plumbing system that makes cleanliness 
almost automatic we have our gas stoves and elec- 
tric lights and irons, our washing machines, fireless 
cookers, vacuum cleaners, steam heat—all the con- 
veniences for making the everyday drudgery of life 
simpler, and so again leaving us freer to carry out 
our aims and plans. 

We have our enormous railway systems to make 
travel easy over thousands and thousands of miles. 
“Start out and go anywhere!” this gigantic net- 
work of trains and tracks all about us seems to say. 

We can talk to anywhere, too, or send a night 
letter that shall be delivered to-morrow morning 
on the Pacific Coast or on the Eastern Coast. 

There are great public libraries where we may 
read, great public parks where we may refresh our- 
selves, and great hotels and department stores to 
serve our needs. 

Looking about over America it would seem as 
though everything is open toeverybody; that there 
are no obstructions anywhere; that we are free in- 
deed. In so far as the country outside can help us, 
we are. Material existence has been simplified, old- 
time hindrances removed and every possible ad- 
vantage and opportunity thrown open. We are 
left free as is humanly manageable, but for what? 
To accomplish our own desires. Yes, but from here 
the mother nation can carry you no farther. The 
element of your own personal choice now comes in, 
and in the words of our most significant national 
classic: “It is up to you!” 


Te rest of your freedom must depend not on 
the fortuitous arrangements of your country, 
but on the eternal laws of life and the degree to 
which you understand and coéperate with them. 
From this point the accomplishment of your desires 
will depend on how far your special purpose coin- 
cides with the great universal purpose of existence 
generally. 

Naturally every person has his own individual 
ideas as to what is most desirable for him to achieve. 
But there is one point where the desires of prac- 
tically all Americans converge: we all want to do 
“big things,” to be “‘big men,” to operate big un- 
dertakings. We each and every one of us, almost as 
though it were a national mania, want to prove our 
power. 

A favorite way of setting about this is to de- 
mand things. Young men and women are told to 
“demand their rightful place’’ in business, to “de- 
mand their chance,” and it shall be theirs. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 150 
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Westclox. 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


¢300P alarm clocks find 

homes quickly nowadays. 

Westclox are usually the first 
- ones over the counter. 

There’s a simple reason for 
the present big demand: women 
have found that a dependable 
alarm clock is a handy house- 
hold timekeeper. 

It is practical and economical. 
You can buy two or three West- 
clox for the price of one more ex- 
pensive timepiece. Besides, clocks 


Vhitern Clock Co.— 


in several rooms save many steps. 

We are doing our best to meet 
the growing demand for West- 
clox. Even so, Big Ben, Baby 
Ben, Sleep-Meter and America 
have more friends than they can 
serve. 

Greater production is not just 
a matter of more factory space 
and machines. It takes time to 
train clockmakers to the West- 
clox quality standard. Westclox 
put quality before quantity. 


makers of Westclox 


La Salle and Peru, Ill., U. S.A. 















































For Church or for 
~— Community Building — 


THE ATONING SACRIFICE 
BPs window on the left por- 


trays the supreme sacrifice of 
our Lord. for which, through suf- 
fering, He offered himself in the 
fullness of time to be the Savior 
of Mankind. It is the most sub- 
lime motif for a war memorial. 
They who offered themselves in 
to-day’s hour of the world’s great 
need, to serve their fellowmen, 
have “followed in His train.” 
The colors are dark and rich; 
the unshown side panels repre- 
sent scenes attending the nativity, 
crucifixion and ascension. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER 
© THE right is embedded in 


mosaic the figure of the mili- 
tant Chiristian, who has “ fought 
a good fight” and “kept the faith” 
The underlying thought is that of 
the Lord’s Prayer—the hastening 
of the coming of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. The panel has a 
sapphire-blue background; the 


armors are in gold and silver. 


© By Frederick Wilson. Executed by the Tiffany Studios, New York 
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© By Frederick Wilson. Executed by the Tiffany Studios, New York Designed by Frederick Stymetz Lamb. Executed by J. and R. Lamb, New York 
THE ANGEL OF VICTORY FOR THE FREEDOM OF FRANCE—JOAN OF ARC 


“FTHINE, O Lord, is the power and the glory, and Ts service window pictures the French Maid on coro- 
the victory. Thine is the kingdom, and Thou nation day in the Cathedral at Orleans. At its base are 

art exalted above all. . In Thine hand it is to make the names of the men from the church where the window is 
great, and to give sttength unto all. We thank — placed, whose patriotism, like hers, stood clear in nobility of 


Thee, and praise Thy glorious name.” purpose and genuineness of belief in their mission. 
Designed by E. B.Herrick. Executed by the Gorham Company, New York 
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“ AD, Mother has just 
showed me a picture of 
you when you were 

twenty-eight. My, but you had 
a lot of hair in those days! What 
a pity to think you didn’t take 
better care of it! 


“You've still quite, a lot left, 
though, and I want you to £eep it. 
You will, won’t you, Dad? Don’t, 
for goodness’ sake, get bald, like 
Uncle Henry! Why, he looks 
ten years older than you—honest, 


Dad! 


«Please don’t say you haven’t 
time, Dad. Your time is surely 
not so precious but that you can 
afford to spend ten minutes once 
a week, with ‘Packer’s’! 


“Let me give you a shampoo 
tonight, just to show you how de- 
lightfully simple itis. You’ll surely 
agree, Dad, that nothing is more 
restful and refreshing, after a busy 
day at the office! It tones you up 
just wonderfully — you’// see! 


“All right, Dad, you’re a deat 
—I’ll be ready, waiting for you— 
don’t you dare be late!”’ 


* * * 


Kors of daughters could give 


“Dad” pointers on how to keep 
whatever hair has stuck by him 
up to middle life. 


It is frequently said, by those 
in a position to know, that a good 
head of hair is a business asset. By 
the way, Margaret, that’s a fine 
argument for you to use on Dad. 
It will appeal to his business 
judgment. 


And Margaret—one thing 
more. Tell Dad to bring home 
a new box of ‘ Packer’s”! First 
thing you know, he’ll have your 
cake all used up! 


Write for our Manual, “The Hair and 
Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,” 
36 pages of practical information. Sent 
free on request. For sample half-cake of 
Packer’s Tar Soap send ten cents. 


bod 
PACKER’S LIQUID TAR _ SOAP, 
delicately perfumed, cleanses delight- 
fully and refreshes the scalp—keeping 
the hair soft and attractive. Liberal 
sample bottle toc. 


THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 87J, 116-120 W, 32ndSt., New York City 


by Druggists everywhere 
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| What the Womans Club Can Do This Year |! 
: C \ 
3 By Ellen Foster St 
M Ye G72 OSTCP One % 
\ ‘ 
iY) 
i S_ FAR back as 1915 the General The object lessons, the classes, the intermingling of Prizes for the winners at weekly, monthly or even S 
MW Federation of Women’s Clubs, recog- the groups, are also a definite fundamental in Amer- annual events are an incentive to best effort and fuller \W 
; 


nizing the question of Americaniza- icanization work. It has been found by women who _ response in numbers. 
|| tion, urged itstwo million membersto attempt to invite the immigrant women into this . 
awake to their responsibility in rela- outer contact that meetings must be arranged during The Pageant One of the Best Means 
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i ¥ 4, 
i \ tion tothe newcomersinourcountry. the hours when these housekeepers may be relieved at \ 
‘ Mp In cod een a the Federal — bd a — after ee. hours. awd pk te eee pe herd be pee out by r 
; 28 4 Bureau of Education the matter was _ these foreign-born mothers are workers always; they clubs in city and rural districts via the pageant. \ 
aii M taken up in many states and in nu- are tradition-bound, diffident, some even suspicious of The pageant is a valuable auxiliary, for when properly M 
$ Ng l ; 4 merous communities—that is, the advances, and it is with exquisite tact that they must planned the performance includes every element in \ 
t \ working plan adopted by various groups was that set be approached to win their response. the community, and the production may call for x 
His ul pi - the en be had Prag a for a a If Each Club id ie eer — each family in a district from the MY 
a}? nglish-speaking”’ residents as the basic principle. ac ub Woman Would Do Thi anker to the baker. 
if (\) The Great War but emphasized the ashen of Both preparation and presentation bring the com- MW 


Americanization. America’s entrance into the con- \ K JTOMEN may help the women by assisting them munity together in a new spirit. As a promoter of 
flict further pointed the need. 
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It is advised that clubs, in addition to the work understanding of the reasonableness of this teaching. holds a double value. The foreigners’ inheritance in 
under way, may greatly strengthen future effort by More and more such understanding is growing and art, literature, music, history and tradition comes with 
devoting the one year remaining of the biennial period such teaching expanding because of its purely eco- him to this new land, and those who understand know 
to systematic study of the exact task to be performed. nomic value. The purpose is to broaden the process till that he has much to bestow in exchange for new 
In this way time will be saved and the work put upon _ the benefit and the help be extended to all. In time— _ teachings. 

a safe basis. and that not too distant—such education should be To study the immigrant through his own literature 

The decision of the Federation committee is wise. given free under compulsory laws, so that talk of reach- _ is the plan put out by the clubs’ Department of Litera- 
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to learn the language. These lessons should be- democracy the pageant is the best thing since the 
Y In September, 1918, the General Federation deter- gin with familiar objects, the things they know, and old-fashioned village-green festival of our leedtathors’ \ 
| mined, through its executives, that the chairmen'of with the things interesting to grown people. day. 
\ the eleven departments should codrdinate and unify If each club woman, or any woman for that matter, Hazel MacKaye, director of the Department of A 
Ny the work for Americanization during this present bien- would make it her pleasure and pledge to make friends Pageantry in the Young Women’s Christian Associa- ) 
fo | nial period. State chairmen also were urged to carry with one foreign-born woman of the immigrant class, tion, would especially urge that the younger element fod 
\ on the work in various states according to the need. invaluable progress would result, should they discuss be made participants, for so friendships result and WW 
Ny Each state has its own racial perplexities, and each together children, food, shelter, health, buying, selling. become factors in Americanization. ny 
ro} state should make a careful study of its own national- These are familiar relations in any life, and lessons in A native-speaking teacher may be employed to ad- MY 
) ity figures. It should know the make-up of its cities language may be given concerning them. Begin with vantage, as notably by the Americanization Federation \ 
\ and towns. The pamphlet issued by Mrs, F. A. Gib- the intelligence of the pupils and not with their in Eastern Pennsylvania, where Miss Fabrierziski is yy 
son, of California, chairman of Americanization inthe ignorance. It is well, then, to work for American teaching the Polish people, who learn quickly and with \ 
\ a hag < _ eran Sy" ga Mn standards of living, in co care - arp ap food, and ee iid . pl x 
i Vomen’s Clubs, was distribut uring the mid-_ in securing proper conditions of work for men, women e public-health nurse is a never-failing helper in 
biennial council meeting held at Asheville in May. and children. teaching Americanism. She effects changes while i 
( Savine T b fal P ; he is ed ~~ yg of See Ry - cepennreting best methods in clean and wholesome ‘ 
( aving ime y Care reparation others shou ike us; rather it 1s that all shou iving. { 
10} fit in as do the parts in a mosaic. The earlier people Mrs. A. B. Griffith, of Texas, the kindergarten fed 
\ Ps TH : nrg the seonneny. for —_ seen who yee to ee were ae meee by a 2 os * =~ Conner oe mena of be age S 
tion through informative study is urged upon the mon danger, and there was a distinct neighborliness o ‘lubs, has found that the kindergartens reach the N 
MW clubs undertaking Americanization work. Especially. the earlier settlers when all spoke the language of the foreign mother through her child and home as can no Fo} 
( at this time is it necessary to understand the living new land. Now the great body of immigrants have other avenue. This plan is especially valuable since it \ 
Ns institutions and the forces that have created them. had no such relation with those who preceded them; finds the mother early in life. : \ 
i To this end each state should study its own conditions _ they live a life of isolation from the English-speaking Little Mothers’ leagues, leagues of good citizenship 
: and — if they os free Sean, oa : — popunce. and.many of them remain as foreign as if — rsegpe ic Sporn gon pee =, points of approach, ‘s 
anarchistic propaganda can make headway. It shou they had not come. oth to the child and to the adult. 
i be part of this study to see that the standatde of gov- omen’s clubs engaged in Americanizing effort \ 
\ ernment, of business, of industry and of education have found that in making English the common A Case of Give and Take K 
nl tend to produce loyalty. Then State Federations of language of the country it is well to show the non- ) 
( women’s clubs, with a sound knowledge of racial English-speaking workingmen that fewer accidents, INCE the process of Americanization must work in " 
" composition, may be most useful in guiding and mold- fewer misunderstandings and better wages result from two directions, reconciling the best ideals of the old \ 
| ing public opinion. this knowledge. ilslovers should be urged to an_ world with those of the. new, any codperative effort 
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$4 Such preparation will enable the work to go forward ing all should become fact and not fancy. This would ture and Library Extension. An instructive folder is 
\ with coherence and without loss of energy. A year’s call for an enlarged teaching force, a question which issued in which are’ given under each nationality WW 

, N active consideration and preliminary training is none women again may help to answer. described the numbers that have come to America in iV 
\ too long for entering work which deals with human ; the past decade. The book list, with helpful notes, \ 

\ ideals, with national policies and with, indeed, tlie What Should be on Every Program is included. % 


fate of a nation. The result of this study will crystal- Mass singing, especially as tried out in Chicago, has 
lize in a comprehensive plan to be presented in June, 4 ne field of labor and industry having called the been found another valuable instrument for bringing 
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\ 1920, when the biennial convention of club women is immigrant to the country, the Americanization of the people together as one. Each singing the songs of y\ 
iY) held in Des Moines. industry becomes another important step in any the others shows in truth a league of nations whose a 
bo} Americanism is to be the keynote of this whole commonsense program. Standardized housing is an- voices blend harmoniously. Prophetic, let us hope, \W 
\W meeting. other, which gives to the people comfort in the present may this be of eventual world-wide accord. \ 
i b and —_ for the are. So — - the ag or beg watch the type of teacher in the a W 

{ sense relates not only to literacy and naturalization, but school, is a suggestion given in ve seriousness by f} 
NY For Those Who Want to Begin Now also to national standards. These standards include Hugh S. McGill, of the National Education Associa- is 

F THE committee to unify the work of the eleven not only working and living conditions, but the courts, tion. The percentage of foreign-born teachers is all 


departments in seeking this Americanization, commercial relations, land settlement, politics and too great. This gives leeway for all sorts of sedi- 
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\ Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, of Minnesota, has been government. tious teaching. There is danger of un-Americanizing \ 
appointed chairman. These facts bear out the suggestion of a year’sactive America if the percentage increases. As offset to this it 1 
N When state chairman of the Woman’s Committee preparation for effort, for they show how wholly is urged that women of the clubs use every influence \ 
My of the Council of National Defense, Mrs. Winter issued essential training and study are for those who would to fill the teacher-training schools and departments in ) 
bo} an outline whose plan operated successfully in fifty- undertake to help Americanization on a comprehen- educational institutions with-a type of loyal women fo} 
W eight counties. For those who would begin immedi- sive scale that makes for entirety rather than frac- and men, those who speak the language of the big, x 
‘ ately, or for those who would facilitate the effort in tional experimentation in spots. free America, in which is freely offered'a home and i 
S behalf of the strangers within our gates, the sugges- These spots, however, are bright ones, oases in an liberty to all who would become Americans—through o 
Nl tions are good working material. all too large Sahara, and to the women who have permanent allegiance and residence. (a) 
First, it is pointed out that the committees so en- undertaken and achieved there should go unstinted Women may work with the women, remembering 


gaged should include representatives of industry, credit. Nor would the most zealous advocate of the that the foreign mother, as before stated, not infre- 
education, churches, clubs and fraternal organiza- trained-teacher idea ask the women to refrain from quently retards the Americanization of her family, or 
tions. Then, too, every nationality largely represented continued efforts. It is by the trained teacher, sup- else through oe a ts ie creates the parting in 
in the community should have one of its people on the ported by funds raised by women’s clubs, that much the paths of the family, all of which causes other- 
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committee. It is readily seen how a committee so of the initial work has been done. This is one purpose wise preventable sorrow and friction. It is distinctly 
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\\ composed will touch life at all points of contact. in club work: to use an experiment until it may be woman's job to help these stranger sisters. ( 
g Be neighborly is a mandate second only to that of turned over as a worthy object lesson or a piece of a 
NY being thorough in the work. Neighborhood patriotic work to be adapted, enlarged and financed by local So, to Summarize \\ 
My rallies and entertainments, with plays, singing and government. ; a Ot | \\ 
Fo} lantern slides, help directly in making the people meet Women’s clubs have codperated in Americanization E NEIGHBORLY and seek a common language, bo} 
\ and think together. For meeting places there should work wholly with the two Federal Bureaus: the as was the habit of the earlier days. WW 
Ni be used the public buildings, such as libraries, schools, Bureau of Education and the Bureau of Americaniza- Reach the women in the homes. ; , nN 
\ churches, playgrounds, field houses or recreation cen- tion in the Departments of the Interior and Labor. Give them the language, through which the ideals ) 
» ters, so that all may feel ‘‘at home” in the equal right be 3 gp weer Ae control is another object toward of — own -~ — pe. meg cn may blend. ae x 
to be there. which the club influence is striving. ncourage clubs of foreign-born women, in whic 
\ An cr yg rr eh ea eg = held .r the ples of ay or ye pen ps and — friends i 
, man Reachi man Springfield, Massachusetts, might well be duplicated on the common basis of new-land principles. ‘ 
) The Value of Wo R ing Wo elsewhere. Foreign-born men and women took part Music, library extension, handicraft, the pageant, ) 
q ‘to woman in the home is poags sae Soot t in this Sori ew yar 67 pr = ar red re _ kindergarten, ped health nurse and ae y 
, reach, and it is she all interested workers have women’s club had charge of eac th, an ome-economics exhibits are among points of ap- , 
I found to be a retarding factor, until she comes to un- were assisted by one or more women of the country proach. : ny 
bo derstand the friendliness back of the proposition and represented. The weeks spent in preparing for the ex- In preparation, study nationality figures in state g 
\\ its value to her whole family. hibit developed a spirit of friendliness and cordiality, and locality; study the institutions through which y 
iV The women’s clubs of the College Settlement in and the whole thing was pronounced the finest piece of disloyalty could spread. Watch the teachers’ type, ) 
) Philadelphia now have their own clubhouse, and to Americanization done in the town. ‘ urge an enlarged teaching force in reaching all with \ 
y this, at the opening tea, there come scores of women of In the sale ofetheir handicraft, whether it be em- the language. Seek to secure a unified educational N 
many nationalities. Though many of these women  broidery, drawn work, weaving, salads or a favorite commission. : "| 
| have not the language, they understand and express article of food, the related interest and patronage Be sure to have well-balanced committees repre- \ 
= x ‘progress, cheerfulness and satisfaction in their step become a foundation for acquaintanceship, exchange _ sentative of the people and all their interests—church, ‘\ 
= a orward. of plans and ultimate codperation in wider fields. industry, education, fraternal groups and clubs. , ro} 
\\ \W 
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GUARANTEE 


All dealers who sell Betty 
Wales Dresses are author- 
ized to replace or make 
complete refund of money 
for any Betty Wales dress 
that is not satisfactory. 


| “Mines a Betty Wales too! 
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IT IS difficult to decide which are the sells Betty Wales Dresses and making 
loveliest, the materials or the styles of the their selection there. Only one dealer in 
new Betty Wales Dresses for Autumn. a city has the privilege of selling Betty 
AFTER ALL, it's the clever blending of Wales Dresses. He has each new mode! 
the two and the introduction of such smart Pe oe ee ee re 
“rs . : fashion studios in New York. 
touches of trimming, that give them their 
3 air of individuality and distinction. And Who Sells Them? 
, they are’so well made that it’s a delight DO YOU know which store in your town 
Deeksces to wear Betty Wales Dresses. sells Betty Wales Dresses? If you do not, 
sii abies tte THOUSANDS of discerning women all 3K some of, your friends, or write to us 
over the country have found what a REE «ie Se ge Macey wialiguatoggassn 


= + Pe h to you, and at the same time our new 
satisfaction it is to solve their gress prob- Portfolio of Style, showing the latest Fall 
lems by going straight to the store that models. 


T decssenalons... 


; 110 Waldorf / Building New York City 
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FRIEND handed me two tickets 
for a delightful concert an hour be- 
fore the performance was to begin. I 
thought: ‘‘Whom can I get so late to 
share this pleasure?” And instantly 
my mind flew to Polly, a young 
pianist, as it so often flies on similar 
occasions. But resolutely I said: 
“‘No; I asked: Polly the last time. 
I will call up Marcia instead— Mar- 
cia who is also a pianist and who cannot afford as many 
tickets to delightful concerts as she would like.” I 
called her up. 

“No,” she came back crisply; she could not go to 
the concert with me because she had agreed to play 
accompaniments at a soldiers’ benefit, and one must 
She was “late now. Good- 








by,” and she rang off. 

I felt slapped. I called up Polly—little Polly of the 
laughing eyes and merry heart. ‘‘ You dear thing, to 
think of me again! I do wish I could go—but listen! 
I have a blind soldier here—he’s in an awful funk— 
I’m trying to help him get used to it, and he loves 
music. Take him—I’ll bring him to the lobby, then 
meet you there afterward. Yes?” 

She waited for me to say good-by and ring off. 


For some moments I sat thinking over the two 
telephone conversations. Both young women 
were true-hearted—lion-hearted would be nearer the 
gauge. Both had guided their small canoes on the 
squally waters of economic independence in art lines; 
both had won to a certain measure of success; both 
had given themselves overgenerously to humanity’s 
needs throughout the war—and were still giving 
themselves to the service of war wreckage; both were 
idealistic, meaning to live according to. their highest 
light. Yet, always, I thought of Marcia with a sense 
at duty, but of Polly with -pleasure. 

And always poor Marcia sits alone at pianos, play- 
ing accompaniments while others dance. Always she 
slips in unobtrusively, a regally severe, aloof sort of 
dark-eyed Juno, who comes on time, renders exactly 
the service for which she engaged, and slips away 
again unsought and unnoticed. But homely little 
red-headed Polly, who also plays accompaniments for 


soldiers’ entertainments, carries about with her a 


sweet graciousness that is as the dancing sunlight and 
the tossing foam topping the heavy dominant wave 
of duty, making her in demand everywhere. 

Polly gets everything life values as she goes along: 
love, appreciation, companionship, bright words, 
happy allusions, smiles as she comes and regret as she 
leaves. Marcia gets a letter of thanks dictated by the 
management head. 

It is hard on Marcia. It doesn’t seem fair. But, 
after all, docsn’t she receive.the usual reward of 
people who try to go through the everyday program 
of routine life on stepping stones of deeds alone, who 
carry about no melting flame of personal graciousness 
with which to fuse themselves with others? If the 
Marcias were satisfied with what they receive in rc- 
turn for what they give all might be well. But they 
are not. They pay; terribly they pay. Deep down 
inside there is resentment. Each Marcia realizes that 
she does not receive what the Pollys receive, and she 
blames it on the unthinking, unanalyzing public. 
She fails to visualize the world as a mass of struggling, 
striving, often unhappy people, who crave more than 
anything else a cordial, glad-you’re-here, the-old- 
world-would-not-be-half-so-riice-without-you atmos- 

here from their fellows. She fails to see that human- 

ind craves more than bread, human warmth and 
friendliness; that it forever follows the gracious and 
the kind at a far distance’or near; but it follows, 
always it follows. 


N THINKING over Marcia and Polly, I went back 
through my own life, which is about like that of 


any other American woman; and as I sighted the trail | 


through the byways and highways of work and 
play I smiled to see how it had meandered, ull- 


It is not that I am oversentimental about adding 
my small quota to French prosperity. To tell the 
truth, I would far rather help on a red-blooded Amer- 
ican. I am just limited enough in my outlook to 
prefer my own nation to any other, though wishing 
all nations well. No, it is not sentimentality. It is— 
well, you know, any of you housewives who some- 
times shop at French markets: ‘‘Oh, it ees zee young 
lady who got zee ripe Camembert; I be wis you in 
one minute.” The little Frenchwoman is finishing up 
with a customer; how pleasant is her dark, upturned 
face rising from the dense mass of fruits and vege- 
tables. ‘‘And zee sweet butter’’—she is ready to 
serve me now-—‘“‘I have some to-day; you want eet? 
Yes? And zee so nice salad—fresh zis minute—see— 
crisp—perfect ' 

I leave my order and go in next door to a small up- 
state New York butcher. He cuts, weighs, checks up 
and hands out a parcel to the customer ahead of me, 
all with perfect immobility, then slips his hands 
under his apron, ‘wrinkling it across his middle in 
curious exaggeration of his deeply corrugated brow, 
and emits in my direction, without a glimmer of 
recognition, though I have purchased of him every 





~ time I have gone to the French shop: 


“Wha’syores?”’ 

Now it is a fact that I would never go three blocks 
out of my way to buy meat at this shop, but I readily 
go as far to buy groceries of the friendly little French 
shop. It isn’t a matter of sex, for the Frenchwoman’s 
husband manifests the same desire to please. It’s as 
though the French shop were joyous in its minute- 
by-minute existence, smiling from its smudgy window 
on to the street, loving to be there, meaning to stay 
always, to serve you “zee so nice salad”; it is as 
though the other shop were saying fiercely between 
its*teeth: ‘‘I’ll serve you if I die for it, but I'll be 
hanged if I’ll pretend to like it; and I'll quit you just 
the instant I get enough of your money!”’ And rarely 
does it get money enough; the French shop gets it. 


O' COURSE there is a great deal in temperament, 
but there is still more in the long-established 
ideals of a people; these run through the generations 
and persist through change, new environment and 
admixtures. The southern peoples have made a point 
in all times of gentle manners. The Southern Euro- 
pean or South American might stab you with a knifé 
more readily than your North American, but he 
wouldn’t stab you with his words unless he hated you. 

The North American stabs sometimes, I feel, just 
to keep in practice, should he ever actually need to be 
in the defensive. This handicaps him fearfully when 
he attempts to establish commercial relations with 
the South American countries where the Latin races 
dominate. They think he is a barbarian, and he 
thinks they are insincere; -and misunderstanding is 
an unfortunate basis on which to build any sort of 
relationship. I would pit the sound goodness of heart 
and business reliability of the North American against 


the Latin any day, but he has never been taught the 


distinct place in life of graciousness. 

So the Latin, who has been taught this from baby- 
hood, gets the best of him in the business of catering. 
He feeds another appetite altogether; he delivers 
something with the parcel that the ungracious per- 
son leaves out, and this something is just weighty 
enough to tip the scales in his favor. 


HE great trouble with the Marcias is not lack of 

heart, but lack of letting heart warmth thread all 
their ways. They live on the air-tight-compartment 
plan, setting each phase of life off to itself: this hour 
for praise and that one for prayer; another for sympa- 
thy, and still another for stern duty. Joylessly they 
serve their fellow man, then turn to something en- 
tirely different to get their joy. With severe locked-up 
faces they go shopping and select a hat to wear to 
an afternoon social function, when they will put on a 
smile with it. They reserve their graciousness for 


~ Its Hard on Marcia 
Because Polly Gets Everything: But Why? 
By Anne Shannon Monroe 


choice occasions, putting it on like a garment, when 
in reality there are no choice occasions. 

The people whom you brush against accidentally 
may be the most important people in your life. The 
ones you serve or who serve you may mean far more 
in the totals than those elaborately slated for a very 
special meeting. The entire machinery of life is hu- 
man. Every service rendered us, from that of the boy 
who shines our shoes to the singer who draws our 
souls up out of the clutch of materiality, is rendered 
by a human being who is bound to leave his mark. 
Mortal man can never become a machine: we can 
never drop in our coin and draw out our service as 
with a cash register—we are bound to draw something 
from his personality; and in proportion as that some- 
thing is uplifting do we get real value from him. 


NOTABLY successful American author avoids 

street cars, elevators, stores—every place where 
the retort discourteous is likely to be met when he is 
at work on a book, because the disturbance to his tran- 
quillity makes creation impossible. A conspicuously 
successful professional woman whom no one could 
accuse of “‘nerves”’ confessed to the same suffering. 
“Every morning,” she said, ‘“‘when I pin on my hat I 
say: ‘Please, good God, don’t let anyone speak un- 
pleasantly to me this day.’’’ The battle of business is 
thrilling to her, she loves it, and she is able through 
her efforts to provide comforts for others not so 
gifted with power to provide; but the snapped-out 
word, the indifferent response, the curt answer of all 
the small people who make up the machinery of her 
day chill her to the marrow, take away her personal 
es aa and actually leave her weakened for her 
work. 

If there were any way of calculating as statisticians 
do just the amount of unnecessary misery put into 
the world each day by these retorts unkind, the loss 
to human happiness would mount up—I think I dare 
say—as high as can possibly be piled to the account 
of drink or gambling or any other more figurable vice. 
And this mountain of misery would not be culled 
altogether from public-service people, but from men 
who never strike their wives, tout wives who never 
fail to have a good dinner on the table, from mothers 
who could not possibly beat a little child or abandon 
a baby. And yet, with their words, how they stab 
and sting their beloved own! And how the ‘scars 
from these stabs and stings stay:forever! As Will 
Carleton wrote in his good old ballad: 


Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds, 
But you can’t do that way when you're flying words. 


Now and then we read in the newspapers of some 
eccentric-man of wealth dying and leaving his money 
to some’ woman he scarcely knew, but who, he re- 
cords, spoke kindly to him on occasions. This is not 
so eccentric as it may seem, for who gives more to the 
world than she who lightens it with a smile? There 
are times when just to smile is the bravest thing in 
the world; mothers are proving that all over our 
country to-day—mothers who won’t let their boys 
feel their depression in welcoming them back with 
wounds and lost members. 


ern most life-fulfilled appearing old lady I know, 
with the satisfied I’ve-had-an-awfully-good-time- 
at-your-party-and-am-ready-to-go-now atmosphere of 
one with no bitterness in the dregs of her cup, ar- 
rested my attention so often that, one day, when I 
found her alone in her quiet rooms, with the sonorous 
old clock ticking out her few remaining lengths of 
time, I asked her the secret of her bright mercurial 
sort of serenity. She thought a moment, then an- 
swered: ‘‘Happy thoughts.” That was good, but 
not quite definite. 

Seeing that I was not satisfied she turned to a small 
sandalwood box resting on her sewing table, and, 
with withered old fingers that trembled like a girl’s in 
their lace frills, she pulled out a worn leather case. 
Opening it, she revealed to me a faded pansy 
lying on the white-satin bed intended for jewels. 





ing this way where people were pleasant, pulling 
that way to avoid unpleasantness; stopping at 
this hotel because it had a particularly obliging 
clerk; riding on this railroad because the Pull- 
man service included afternoon tea served by a 
big amiable Jumbo who has probably since laid 
down his life for his country; buying tickets for 
benefits from young girls who sold a smile with 
them; loving the teacher at school who injected 








A New Worth-While Serial 


HE name of Dana Burnett is not at all 
strange to readers of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. For Mr. Burnett has written some 
of the most entertaining short stories the maga- 


» Tenderly she clesed it again. “My husband 
brought it to me a summer’s day forty years ago; 
he had said good-by at the door, but he stopped 
midway to the gate and picked this little purple 
pansy and brought it back to me. ‘The color of 
your eyes, Trueheart’—that was what he said. 
I carried it in and laid it between the leaves of a 
book I was reading; all my books in those days 
were stained with a sprig of mignonette, a rose- 
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The &conomy in 


Good Seasoning | 


oA KE things taste right in 
VAN the first place and noth- 
Wi ing will be wasted. 
Morton’s Salt helps you 
save through right seasoning. 
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You can follow any 
recipe with Morton’s 


because it’s a// sa/t, and so when 
the recipe calls for one-half tea- 
spoonful you are safe in using 
just that amount. There’s no 
guesswork in the cooking because 
there’s no powder in the can. 
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And Morton’s Salt pours for the 
same reason—it’s a// sa/t—perfect 
cube crystals, free-running. Note 
the handy can with adjustable 
aluminum spout. When open it 
allows the salt to flow easily and 
without waste. Closed, it pro- 
tects the contents. 
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MORTON SALT COMPANY 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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One of the _ 

“‘big little things”’ 
every woman 
can afford 
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The Ladies Home Journal for October, 1919 
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A Girl May Marry 
And She is No Longer an American 


How Many Girls ana Women Realize This Fact ? 
By Mary Sumner Boyd 


Chairman of the Research Department of the Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission 





HEN a man and a woman stand 
before the altar and the church 
i} pronounces them man and wife, 
Mi they are one. This is very 
|} beautiful in many ways, but that 
same oneness takes practical ap- 
fi) plication in the matter of na- 
}j tionality. That is, husband and 
wife before the law are of one 
nationality. That nationality is 
the husband’s. The right to be an American may 
be lost to any woman born in this country by the 
mere act of marrying an alien. She then, by law, 
becomes a foreigner: French, English, Italian, 
Austrian or German, according to the nationality 
of the man she marries. 

An American woman of long experience as a 
teacher, an intelligent, law-abiding, patriotic citi- 
zen in. an equal-suffrage state, suddenly 
found herself deprived of her profession—an 














that an American woman who desired to retain her 
own citizenship should be permitted to keep it. 

But in 1907 the Naturalization Act was passed, 
which completely changed this attitude. This 
act says: “‘Any American woman who marries a 
foreigner shall take the nationality of her hus- 
band . . . a foreign woman acquires American 
citizenship by marriage to an American.” 

From the definite determination of the married 
woman’s citizenship as laid down in this act some- 
one discovered or thought he discovered an inch of 
leeway, a bare chance of escape. A clever Western 
woman determined to try it out. She was Ethel 
Cooper Mackenzie, a native of California. When 
she found she had lost her vote upon her marriage 
to a British husband, she undertook to defend 
that right by maintaining that the Act of 1907 was 
in intent if not in words designed to apply only to 


foreigner like her Italian husband, and public 
benefits, like pensions, according to Illinois law, 
are intended for Americans who do not chance to 
lose their nationality on the road to matrimony. 
Inez Milholland Boissevain, who gave so much 
to so many progressive movements if this country, 
was deprived of her right to practice law in New 
York State because foreigners are not allowed to 
ractice law in that as in many other states in the 
nion. Overnight, as it were, she had made her- 
self a foreigner by her marriage with a native of 
the Netherlands. 


Woman Onlya Part of Her Husband 


Mw inequalities in the married woman's 
status are founded on the old legal theory 
that she is not a personality in herself, but merely 
a part of her husband. This attitude to- 
ward women dates back to the first writing 








alien in her native land. The fact that she 
married a man who happened not to have 
been born on American soil was for her a 
bad “‘fall.’”’ 

It mattered not the slightest that her 
husband, a British citizen, was serving in 
the Allied army, that experienced teachers 
were keenly needed in New York, where this 
woman lived, and particularly needed dur- 
ing the war when so many young women had 
gone into war work. It argued nothing that 
this woman was releasing a man for military 
duty. The facts remained: 

She was an alien because she was married 
to a British husband, and she was deprived 
of her profession by a law passed in 1918 
by the New York Legislature, which for- 
bade the taking on of aliens as teachers in 
the public schools. 


The Doors Closed to Her 


HE right to be an American after mar- 

riage would have saved Marguerite Ma- 
thilde Slidell d’Erlanger, an aged American 
gentlewoman, a great deal of worry and sor- 
row. The outbreak of the war saw this old 
lady of seventy-five marooned in Switzer- 
land. Shelonged to get home, for she was old 








When a Woman Marries She 


May Cease Being an American 


ANY women believe that, with the 
vote given them, they will, in the 
eyes of the law, become the equals of men. 
But that this is a long way from the truth 
is not grasped by the average woman. 
This article shows how, in one instance, 


woman is anything but man’s equal. - 


While the man holds to his birthright, the 
woman must give hers up. Just how un- 
just is this is shown in some actual stories 
of what has happened to American girls 
when they have married men who were 


not born in this country. 


of the common lawof England. Blackstone, 
with a magnificently sweeping statement, 
disposes of the entity of wives in this way: 
“The very being or legal existence of the 
wife,” he says, “is suspended during mar- 
riage or at least is incorporated and con- 
solidated into that of her husband.” 

This status or lack of status beneficently 
bestowed upon married women by the great 
Blackstone still holds in all courts. 

In the light of this old and generally ac- 
cepted oneness of man and wife, it is inter- 
esting to note that the idea that a woman’s 
patriotism is reflected from her husband is 
not a doctrine of common law, but is a 
recent development. Apparently the be- 
lief that held for a great many years was 
that her country and not her husband had 
first claim to a woman’s allegiance. Man 
and wife were not so completely one that 
separate loyalties were considered impos- 
sible to them. 

In Great Britain, until 1870, when an act 
of Parliament. deprived her of the right, a 
married woman under the common ‘law re- 
tained her own citizenship. She was. also 
permitted to be patriotic according to the 
dictates of her own feelings. In occasional 
cases and in old statutes of other countties 











and frail and she did not want to pass away 


it is possible to trace an intermittent strug- 





on any but her native soil. But when she 
decided to undertake the journey she found 
that the United States had closed its doors to her. 
She was a woman without a country, for the only 
nation she could claim was one which, as at heart 
a loyal American, she refused to acknowledge. Her 
marriage to a German had made her a German, 
although she had never even lived in that land. 

The United States Government classed this 
woman of old American stock, who was a native of 
Louisiana, a niece of Commodore Perry, who won 
the Battle of Lake Erie, as an alien enemy. As 
such all ports of entry were closed against her. In 
the end it was necessary to obtain special permis- 
sion from the national Congress in order that a 
loyal American might be allowed to come home to 
pass away 


The Bar a Woman Cannot Jump Over 


poe! in only two countries in all the world— 
Australia and Canada—does the law permit a 
woman to keep her own nationality on marriage 
to a foreigner. In the United States for many 
years there was no statute law on the subject. Of 
cases recorded during that early period some, 
though not all, were settled in favor of the wife who 
desired to retain the right to her native land. Ina 
case recorded in 1830 it was said: ‘‘ Although mar- 
riage might affect civil rights, it did not affect 
political rights or privileges or dissolve her alle- 
giance—it was merely a fact to be considered with 
other facts, such as residence abroad, as proving 
her right to renounce United States citizenship.” 

In those good old days, since no statute law pre- 
vented, judges with a sense of justice often allowed 
a married woman to choose her allegiance, holding 
to her own country if she wished, or taking the 
nationality of her husband if she preferred. She 
was not forced by the mere act of marriage to give 
up her country for that of her husband. 

Even as late as 1900 things seemed favorable for 
the woman who was a loyal American, for the 
Secretary of State of the United States then ruled 


women living abroad. This case was argued in 
1915, and is referred to as one of the most earnestly 
contested cases that have ever come before the 
United States Supreme Court. In spite of the ef- 
fort made the woman lost. Mrs. Mackenzie was 
able to get back her own nationality only when her 
husband became an American citizen. 


There is No Way Out Now 


HE Naturalization Act of 1907 now holds 
Whatever her feelings may be, - 


absolutely. 
however loyal and patriotic, there is no way out 
for the woman who loses her heart to a foreigner, 
and with her heart she loses her nationality. The 
decision in the Mackenzie case cut off the last 
dignified means of assuring to woman her own 
nationality. There remains now only one of the 
three dismal ‘‘ D’s’’—divorce, desertion or death— 
to relieve her of her husband's citizenship. 
Change of citizenship by marriage often means 
real material loss as well as emotional suffering. It 
may mean loss of land, of public benefits or of the 
means of earning a livelihood. Some of the fine, 
venturesome women who took up claims when new 
territory was opened in the Northwestern states 
know what loss of land means. After months of 
loneliness and deprivation these women home- 
steaders found themselves stripped of the land for 
which they had sacrificed so much. By a subtle 
process this had been brought about. First they 
were just good neighbors, later good friends and 
finally good wives to the young ‘Canadian lads 
across the border. This made them foreigners and 
as such they had no right to Government land. 
What happened to Rose Capitan because of her 
marriage shows another injustice of the law which 
deprives a woman of the citizenship of her birth. 
A native-born American girl, blind and in b pew & 
she should have had the pension provided for the 
blind by the State of Illinois in which she resided. 
She did not get it because the law made her a 


gle between a real sense of justice and a 
tendency to identify a wife with her husband 
with respect to patriotism. Only in this generation 
has the theory that a wife’s patriotism is reflected 
from her husband become set and universal. 


American Women Regarded as Enemies 


aoe Great War demonstrated the injustice of 
this trampling on woman’s feelings in the in- 
numerable hardships, spiritual and material, which 
it imposed on her. Women born in America of 
American parents and with American sympathies 
were held in concentration camps and at Ellis 
Island merely because they were married to Ger- 
mans. In its other application, by which an alien 
enemy becomes American through marriage, the 
law was equally undesirable as it brought danger 
to the community. For there were hundreds of 
women born in’ Germany of German parents*and 
with German sympathies, who, because they were 
married to Americans, were allowed to goand come 
as they wished unhampered by the authorities. 

While such women were allowed at large to work 
what harm they could, loyal Americans like 
Edith Sheldon Stocker Rose Georg were perse- 
cuted. Mrs. Georg was married to a German, but 
she was as active and useful a patriotic worker as 
there was in Newburgh, New York, where she 
lived. Asa member of an old American family she 
felt keenly the humiliation of being compelled to 
register.as an enemy alien in the land of her birth. 
She even appealed to the President and to Con- 
gress to help her. For months she held out in her 
refusal to register. Finally, when the order had 
already gone out for her arrest, she allowed her- 
self to be listed with the enemies of her country. 
What else could she do? 

Such cases point to the crying abuse by which 
during war married women may be so placed that 
they have noright totheir native landandareclassed 
with the enemies of their country. Conan Doyle 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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Deviled Tongue Rice Croquettes 


2 cups of cold boiled rice; % teaspoon 
salt; 1 tablespoon melted butter; 1 egg, 
beaten; 1 tablespoon flour; 1 small can 
Underwood Deviled Tongue. 

Mix together all ingredients except 
Tongue. Form into balls, dip in egg, 
roll in fine crumbs and fry in deep fat. 
Drain and place on a hot dish. Heat the 
Deviled Tongue, adding a little melted 

- butter to make a paste. Makea depres- 
sion in top of each croguette and place 
therein one teaspoon of the tongue paste. 
Serve with currant jelly —immediately, 
while croquettes are crisp. 














A Haunting Taste 


A that stays with you—a taste you 
think about and long for. Yes—a taste 
that will even put flavor into things flavor-less. 
It’s the haunting taste of Underwood Deviled 
Ham or of Underwood Deviled Tongue. 


Tender, delicious meats cooked en casserole, 
to keep in the full flavor and aroma, then chopped 
fine and mixed with a piquant dressing of mild 
spices. Wonderful in sandwiches, stuffed eggs 
or salads. Still more wonderful in croquettes, 
omelettes, etc. Send for the book— 


**GOOD TASTE FOR GOOD TIMES’? 








containing the famous little Red Devil Recipes. It’s free. Please, 
in writing, mention your grocer’s address, and if possible say 
whether he sells Underwood Deviled Ham and Deviled Tongue. 

If he does not, send to us for economical can totry. Send 25c 
for Deviled Ham, or 20c for Deviled Tongue. This size can 
makes 12 or more good big sandwiches. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 64 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 





UNDERWOOD Deviled Ham 
and Deviled Tongue 


**Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods ’’ 
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Use It Like Bluing 


sothnos of Tint xn tee- 
of Tints in a bot- 
} rape a thd water and use 
like bluing. Have bottles 
your favorite colors al- 
ways ready. 
, If you prefer, dissolve a 
pinch of the tint powder 
in last rinsing water. 


Free Booklet 

| Our booklet, ‘How to Dye, 

Tint, Mix Colors and Dry 

Clean at Home,” is full of 

valuable suggestions and 
practical helps. Send for it. 


10 f-°o.<—- 
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<3 / Just like new again. 
——.—~ / wear things tinted with Putnam Tints. There are 
/ soft pearl pinks and bonny blues; cool, clear yellows 
and lavender exquisite as lilacs in the moonlight! 
Seven shades in all—blue, flesh, lavender, salmon 
pink, yellow, gray, old rose. 
Putnam Tints are more perfectly toned than other 
tints because they are made from the famous 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes—each shade is so strong 
and clear that only a very small amount of the. tint 
is needed to keep dozens of sheer garments fresh 
me colorful for an entire sae. ~ 
ints on ‘your most treasu ——/. 7% ey 
never spot or come out str 


quickly and delightfully. 10c—all shades. 


. 


~e How fresh and colorful! 


It’s a joy to see and feel and 


Use Putnam 


. 


y. Tint evenly, 


Sold by druggists. If yours can’t supply you, 
write us, giving his name—we will send an 
number of packages—10c each, porcrti + | 


PUTNAM 


TINTS 


Monroe Drug Company 
Dept. E Quincy, Illinois 
M he famous Putnam F; Dyes, 
Pan, ie Same Dyes, Pinon Drg-Cloapeat 
< ‘—> O-30. 
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When Parents and Teachers 
Get Together 


By Edna Randolph Worrell 


w—|HE “last word” in educa- 
Mey) tional circles at the present 


time is “motivation,” « ex- 
pressing the thought that all 
mayi| activities should have “mo- 
weea| tive” in order to eliminate 
aimless effort. Parent- 
——— teacher meetings were never 
designed to while away an idle hour. The 
direct motive back of them is the welfare 
of the children, and on this being carried 
through depends the welfare of a nation. 
The codperation of teacher and parent in 
the child’s interest is bringing about a long- 
delayed mutual understanding. The teacher 
can work better by knowing the home life of 
her pupils, while she is no longer considered 
by parents the natural enemy of childhood, 
with a “pick” on every boy who gets into 
trouble. Together the problem of disci- 
pline is worked out and unconsciously a 
“‘*home-and-school league”’ is formed. 


NN BROADER lines, parent-teacher 

meetings are the beginning of commu- 
nity interest, the first step toward civic bet- 
terment resulting in improved conditions, 
better equipment and finally in attragtive 
modern buildings. 

Small annual “se = pay at F 
average expenses Oo e Parent-leacher 
Association. This organization should also 
establish playgrounds with equipment, 
purchase apparatus for gymnasiums, buy 
outfits for athletics and provide transporta- 
tion for teams when enged by others at 
a distance. It should encourage musical 
clubs, providing instruments and music. 
Records should also be purchased and loaned 
to children as a circulating musical library. 
The best lecturers should at times be en- 
gaged, with provision made for illustrations 
with the lantern. In somestates the authori- 
ties loan slides on such subjects as “Safety 
First,” “Swat the Fly,” “Pure Milk,” 
“‘Prevention of Blindness,” and other health 
topics. Talks can also be given on voca- 
tions for boys and girls to show that, by 
allowing them to remain in school pursuing 
certain courses of study, their earning power 
will be greatly increased. 

In districts where no organization exists 
interest may be aroused by a school recep- 
tion. Children should write ‘notes of invi- 
tation, a program and an exhibition should 
be arranged and light refreshments provided. 
On the eventful evening every teacher should 
make it a point to become acquainted with 
the parents of the children under her care 
by having pupils from each classroom act 
as ushers. The purpose of the meeting 
should be stated before the close of the pro- 
gram and there will be no difficulty in secur- 
ing officers from among the guests, the 
school principal being ex-officio a member 
of the committee. 

The topic of health is a practical begin- 
ning. Enlist the children in a Health Cru- 
sade. A contest between classes for the 
greatest percentage of clean hands, faces 
and teeth would stimulate parental pride. 

At meetings, doctors, nurses and physical 
directors may be engaged to give short 
talks illustrated with objects or lantern 
slides. ‘‘ A Study Course on Public Health,” 
compiled for the use of women’s clubs, could 
be used as a guide. 


‘oe largest attendance of parents is al- 
ways found where children take part, 
so that songs, drills, recitations, plays and 
cantatas by the pupils will insure a large 
audience. A stlscdlaneoes program could 
consist of the following: 


Sonc: “An Autumn Gipsy ’’—School. 
Minutes and brief reports of the Association. 
Action Sone: ‘Health Crusaders’”—First 
Grade (to tune ‘“‘Here We Go Round the Mul- 
berry Bush”). Children take hands and walk 
in a circle singing: 
Here we go round in Cleanly Town, 
Cleanly Town, Cleanly Town, 
Here we go round in Cleanly Town, 
For we are Health Crusaders. 


Halting, they form a half circle facing audi- 
ence and continue: 


This is the way we take our breath, 

Take our breath, take our breath, 

This is the way we take our breath 
So early every morning. 


Here arms are raised from sides to a level 
with shoulder on word “this” and lowered on 
“way,” repeating rhythmically. then singing 
the refrain. The phrases “This is the way we 
wash our hands,” “our faces,” “brush our 
teeth,” “take a drink,” and finally, “laugh and 
play,” may each be taken in turn with suit- 
able action. 

DEMONSTRATION: “ First Aid””—Boy or Girl 
Scouts in uniform. 





Essay: ‘What Can I Do to Keep Well?” — 
A pupil. 

Gymnastic Dritt—Boys. 

Sone: “The Lass With the Delicate Air’ — 
Girls. 

PLAyLet: ‘‘The Imps and the Children” — 
School. This is one of the fifteen Health Plays 
prepared for the Health Crusade Movement 
for any number of children. 


At another time parents may be invited 
to attend talks that deal with modern ideas 
and ideals of education. Often they must 
be educated to see the value of manual 
training and domestic science as taught in 
the schools. A cooking lesson may be made 
most interesting. The pupils should issue 
invitations to their parents, and, after the 
lecture and practical demonstration, serve 
to the guests the luncheon which they had 
prepared, waiting upon the properly set table 
in dainty caps and gowns. During the meal 
songs and recitations may be given by other 
classes. Some appropriate selections are: 


“THE CYCLE Or BREAD,” in three parts: I— 


The Farmer; II—The Song of the Mill; 
IlI—The Cook. 


Recitation: ‘An Impetuous 
Poem”—James Whitcomb Riley. 
Cuorus: “The Teakettle’s Song.” 
Soto: ‘‘Cooky Man.’ 
“LittteE GRANDMOTHERS’ 
DritL”—Eight or twelve girls. 
Recitation: ‘‘When the Frost is on the 
Punkin”—James Whitcomb Riley. 
Sone: “ Peter Pumpkin’’—School. 
“PILGRIM MAIDENS” —Action song for little 
girls in costume. 


N AMERICANIZATION social would 
work in well with a Thanksgiving cele- 
bration. A perfectly delightful evening of 
folk dancing could be arranged where the 
foreign population could be induced to par- 
ticipate. A Flag Drill could be performed 
by the school children, and all could join in 
the American folk dance commonly known 
as the “Virginia Reel.”’ There should be 
patriotic songs interspersed between the 
dances. Somespecial numbers could be sung 
by the pupils, such as “God of All Nations,” 
to the tune of Anvil Chorus from “II Trova- 
tore”; ‘‘Motherland,” and “The U. S. A. 
Forever,” to the tune of “ Dixie.” 

As an Americanization movement edu- 
cators are emphasizing the importance of 
teaching United States history and civics, 
the memorizing of poems with high idcals 
and the singing of patriotic songs. At these 
meetings the Salute to the Flag and “The 
American Creed” should be given by the 
children. Individuals should also recite such 
poems as “The Building of the Ship,” by 
Longfellow; “The Concord Hymn,” by 
Lowell; ‘The Flag Goes By,” by Bennett; 
“Your Flag and My Flag,” by Nesbit, and 
“‘ America for Me,” by Van Dyke. The sen- 
timent of these poems should be instilled 
in every child and so taken into the homes. 

The Athenian oath taken by the Greek 
boy when he reaches his majority is truly 
American in spirit and would make an ex- 
cellent memory gem for pupils in prepara- 
tion for a “clean-up week” program: 

“We will never bring disgrace on this, 
our city, by an act of dishonesty or coward- 
ice, nor ever desert our suffering comrades 
in the ranks. We will fight for the ideal and 
sacred things of the city. We will revere and 
obey the city’s laws and do our best to ex- 
cite a like respect and reverence in those 
about us who are prone to annul and set 
them at naught. We will strive unceasingly 
to quicken the public sense of civic duty, 
and thus in all these ways we will transmit 
this city, not only not less, but greater, bet- 
ter and more beautiful than it was trans- 
mitted to us.” 


Resolve 


MARCH AND 


ie this occasion the Parent-Teacher 
Association should offer a pennant to the 
class whose room is the neatest. Prizes 
should also be awarded for the best-kept 
yards in the care of the children. A special 
woman’s committee should investigate, 
judge and make the presentations. Here is 
a program of suggestions: 


Sonc: “America the Beautiful”—School. 

Brief Report of the Association. 

SONG OF THE CLocK—School. 

Soto: “Household Hints” —Little girl. 

Soto: “Homing” —Adult. 

Exercise: “‘A Week in Sunbonnet Land”— 
Six girls. 

Sone: ‘Chinese Lullaby” from “East is 
West ”’—Adult. 

Humorous Sone: “When Visitors Come 
Round”—School. 

PrizE Awarps—President of the Associa- 
tion. 

Pray: “A Pageant of Average Town,” by 
Nan Oppenlander—Any number of children. 
ae Sonc: “The Fairy of Dreams”— 

ool. 























OU know how careful you 
are about foods, how you se- 
lect the purest and most nourish- 
ing. For you realize how impor- 
tant a part food plays in the 
happiness of the family and the 
business success of the man of 
the house. 


"my 


But have you ever thought how 
great an additional aid you can 
be to your men-folk by helping 
them select their clothes? 





You know how important good 

clothes are to you, so you can not 

fail to realize that 

From the Vatve-Frrst DEaLer in your community— they are as impor- 
tant to him, even 
though he himself 
may not always 
appreciate that 
clothes may make 
or mar his success. 


















































Why not his c/othes, too? 





HE man of the house may 
know style when he sees it. 
But you know vALUE—value as it 
includes style and fabric, fit and 


finish, wear and worth. Then why 


not go with him when he selects 
his suit or overcoat? 


You will be sure of helping your 
men-folk get fullest value if you 
zo to the dealer in your town who 
sells Michaels-Stern Value-First 
Clothes. 


For more than fifty years these 
clothes have been famous for 


Value—woven into the cloth 

Value—tailored into the garment 
Value—expressed by smart styles 
Value-First—last and all the time: 


$25 to $60—at VALUE-First DEALER®’ 






Send for Booklet—‘‘How Clothes Help Win Success.’’ Micuagrs, Stern & Co., Rochester, New York 


MICHAELS~ STERN 
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he <= Way- 


The easy, practical way to polish and preserve finished 
surfaces is with Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth—you 
don’t need brushes, sprays or mops of any kind. Simpl 
apply the wax with a cloth and then polish with a dry clot 


—very little rubbing is required to produce an exquisite, lustrous 
polish of great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish, but a wonderful 
preservative—it forms a thin, protecting film over the finish, 


similar to the service rendered by a piece of plate glass over a desk, 
table or dresser-top. 


JOHN SON’S 


Pasfe -Liauid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil, consequently it 
never becomes soft and sticky in the hottest weather or from the heat of 
the body—it does not gather dust and dirt or show finger prints. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is made in paste, liquid and 
powdered form. We recommend the Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, 
woodwork, leather goods and automobiles. Use the Paste Wax for pol- 
ishing floors of all kinds—wood, linoleum, marble and tile. 


For a Perfect Dancing Surface 


Just sprinkle Johnson’s Powdered Wax over any surface 
—marble, tile, wood, composition, etc. The feet of the dancers will spread 
the Wax, polishing the floor and immediately put it in perfect condition 
for dancing. Conveniently put up in shaker top cans. 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you with “‘Johnson’s.’’ Don't accept a substitute. 
S. €. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 























Hot dishes cannot mar it 

















A perfect dancing surface 
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A Ten-Cent Candlestick, Enameled 
in Blackand Decorated With Orange, 
Red, Blue and Green Stenciling. 
Safety-Match Box Corresponds 


Small Black Tray, With Stencil 
Decorations of Red, Blue,Green 
and Orange in Center 


Matting Bag, 
Stenciled in Red, 
Blue and Green 


— Fireplace Bellows, 

A Lovely Candle- —> With a Stenciled 

stick, Cream Color, gg oa Border in Green and 
er el Red Design 


An Inexpensive 
Stocking Darner 








Why Not Decorate the Tops of Your Fruit Jars and Jelly Glasses? 


Lovely Gray-Green Japanese 
Crépe, Stenciled in White, Was 
Used for This Luncheon Cloth 


Small Adhesive Tape 
Box, Stenciled 


Book Ends Decorated in Red, Blue and Green 


Candy Box, With Stencil Decora- 
tions in Blue, Green and Orange 


The Ends of These 
Shoe Trees Have 
Been Enameled in 
Black and Sten- 
ciled in Orange, 
Green and Blue 


This Lamp, Done in Old Blue. The 
Shade is Tan With Blue Bands 


Tan-Colored Striped Linen With Stenciling in Dark Blue and Napkin : A Table Runner in Tan-Striped Linen, Stenciled in Bright Colors 





The Small Dinner and the Large One 


| Ana the Newest, Nicest Things for the Afternoon Tea 








Sweet Cakes and Preserved 
Small Fruits With Tea are 
Typically Russian 
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iD BY MILDRED K. STODD 


HE family dinner table shown above 

was arranged for a silver-wedding an- 
niversary with Sheffield plate in Jacobean 
design, but the arrangement of the table 
would be the same using a china set. 


Sire 





CONTRIBUTED BY HARRIET ELLSWORTH COATES 


Buns or Pastry Please the French Taste 


5 nek an ge potas! 


T HAS come to be an almost universal custom in American 
homes to-day to offer tea informally to anyone who calls oo. sure sy warnier 
after three o’clock in the afternoon. It may be served in any  e:iswortn 
vlace that is cozy and comfortable: in summer, on the porch coats 
or out in the yard under the trees; in winter, before the open 
fire in the living room. The basis of the menu is naturally the 
tea; then one or two kinds of sandwiches, hot toast, dainty 
cakes and pastries. The New York hotel tea rooms are intro- 
ducing various surprising little ways of serving the tea itself, 
and the styles of serving at the McAlpin and the Ritz-Carlton 
LF are here shown. The little English-china set consists of a cup 
‘ is a. & and plate and is most convenient for serving groups of people. 






CONTRIBUTED BY 
HARRIET ELLSWORTH COATES 


The American Woman Enjoys Hot Cinnamon Toast With Tea 





Two-Piece English China for Cake and Tea 








IBUTED BY HARR 





1ET ELLSWORTH COATES 


Cloves, Candied Cherries and Lemon Slices Add a Japanese Touch 





CONTR 























ROSE-BALL tea table charming in its 

simplicity with Colonial china and service. 
A plate of sandwiches is hidden by the rose 
centerpiece. The tea napkins have a picoted 
edge, with tiny roses embroidered in the corner 
carrying out the “‘rose”’ theme. 





Cape Cod Oysters 
Cream of Celery, With Toast Fingers 
Celery Radishes Olives 
Filet of Sea Bass, White Sauce 
Potatoes, Parisienne 
Sweetbreads, Montebello Style 
Asparagus Tips, au Gratin 
Breast of Chicken Stuffed, Tyrolienne 
Hearts of Lettuce, Russian Dressing 
Venetian Ice Cream 
Macaroons Lady Fingers Little Cakes 
Coffee 








HE menu above is that of a banquet at the 

Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The table is 
prepared for a Men’s Club, developing the idea 
of progress. On the fern-bordered roadway are 
the old-time courier, the pioneer wagon, the 
steam train, the automobile and the airplane. 
At the speaker’s end ribbons connect “penny 
dips” with the electric chandelier. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY THERESA HUNT WOLCOTT 





The New Halloween Frolics 


By Elizabeth Bissell 








Spon a wall decoration on a stairway 
black crépe paper honeycombed over 
orange looks well and is easy to do. The 
tops of the newel posts are rounded by 
pieces of wire, and an owl is set in the 
midst of a lotus flower. The “witch in the 
woods”? would make a fine background 
for a twin-witch fortune teller seated in 
the foreground. 






































TARTLINGLY stunning, but graceful 
withal, is the doorway decoration. The 
pumpkin heads should all be the same size; 
the perspective of the photograph makes 
them appear here in assorted sizes. At the 
side of the doorway, stack corn shocks or 
bunches of tall grass. : 













































































‘HIS mask is in place all the evening, when 
suddenly a girl wearing an orange-paper 
fringed skirt walks back of it, slips her head into, 
the mask, ties the cape around her neck, and then’ 
R the decoration of the table a Japanese umbrella is used as a foundation for the steps through the fringed curtain into the room, 
hanging centerpiece. .The funny-faced lanterns are glass fish globes, and tiny red leaving the doorway curtain intact. This new, 
or blue light bulbs could be dropped into them. The place-card people have fortunes _“stunt” makes a lot of fun. She may then ségye, 
fastened to their backs. “witches’ brew” (fruit punch) from the kettle; 














OULD you think that a huge cat’s head could be made 

by simply opening a big black umbrella and pasting 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears and whiskers upon it? Just look at 
the fireplace and see. 


























S PICTURESQUE as pretty is this window decoration. The details are 
from a new crépe-paper design recently put on the market. Placed in a 
room with French doors decorated as in the lower left-hand picture on this 
page, one begins to feel the real Halloween atmosphere that lends itself to 
frolicking. 














N THE left a cardboard ghost is fastened to the inside of the door with pin 
HE ghost is a talking machine “all dressed up” with tacks. ‘Then the door is shut. The one in the party who can best take a 
sheets. A ghost-story record produces a realistic effect, joke and stand a shock is sent on some pretense to open the door, when 

especially in a darkened room. Children will be delighted the ghost confronts him. This original stunt has been tried out and was most 

with record stories suitable to their years. successfully funny. 
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-the price of Pyrene. 


64 The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1919 


How soon will 
you make yours ? 


Re-establish your 
grandmother’s 
quilting parties 
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“WE MAKE ALL OUR OWN 
QUILTS NOW” 


HE War taught American women many household econ- 

omies, and revived the- good old-fashioned practice of 
making quilts and comforters at home, as our grandmothers 
used to make them, of pure, fluffy cotton. 


% Quilting parties are now in vogue, and why not, when it means 
é purer, sweeter, daintier, lighter and warmer bed covers made of 





ome For this better batting contains 

. %& only pure, fluffy, snow white, long hasn’t it, send us his name and we 

' fibre cotton, the choicest grown in will mail you an interesting book- 

the best cotton districts of the let. 
south. It comes to you.in long, A 60 cent Set of Quilting 
smooth sheets that need no sewing Patterns for 10 cents. 
or stitching as it does not part, Send us one trade-mark: from the 
bunch or knot. Its quality never wrapper of Crown Jewel Batting 
varies, always gives the same sat- and ten.cents in stamps and we 
isfactory results. : will ptly send you a set of ten 
Ask for Crown 4 Cotton Crown Jewel. Batting Patterns, 
Batting at your Goods or beautiful designs. 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., Dept. 10, Janesville, Wis. 


Department stores. If your dealer 








O you live in a home with-a large lock 
on the front door, and windows 
barred every night? 

Do you ever stop to think of the 
monster that hides inside your home every 
day, ready to spring up without warning and 
annihilate home, Mother, Kiddies, and all? 

His name is Fire, and every home 
without a Pyrene Fire Extinguisher is open 
to his attack. Get Pyrene today. Put one 
in your kitchen, cellar, hallway, or wher- 
ever fire may start. Don’t risk the lives 
of loved ones against the small investment, 





M7 KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Néw York 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City ~. San Francisco 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada Ltd. Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers 
Saves 15% on automobile insurance 
Write for catalog of other fire appliances 














What Did Alvin C. York Do? 


By A. M. Jungmann 


eiE HAS been called the brav- 
“fiiest man in the A. E. F. 
Y¥4| Other men may have been as 
“4 brave. Alvin C. York him- 






“| ber of our doughboys were 
braver than he: was. But 
—— other men did not do what 
this conscientious objector from Pall Mall, 
Fentress County, Tennessee, did. On Oc- 
tober 8, 1918, Corporal York, who was 
serving near Chatel-Chehery, broke up a 
battalion of Germans who were about to 
attack the Americans. He not only broke 
up the battalion, humiliated German offi- 
cers by taking them and their men to the 
number of one major, three lieutenants and 
one hundred and twenty-eight men prison- 
ers, but he, by sharpshooting, killed twenty 
of the enemy and silenced thirty-five ma- 
chine guns. 

Do you: wonder that this red-headed, 
quiet-voiced mountaineer was cited for ex- 
ceptional bravery? 

Naturally you ask, what manner of man 
is this intrepid Tennesseean? Is he a born 
fighter, a godless man, who delights in tight 
spots and revels in battle? On the contrary, 
he has deep religious convictions and does 
not even swear. His early life was no dif- 
ferent from that of the other boys in his 
neighborhood. 

Living in the hills, as did the York fam- 
ily, means plenty of hard work. When his 
father, who was a blacksmith, died, young 
Alvin became the support of the family. 
He ran both the smithy and the farm. At 
that time he had to care for his mother, one 
brother and three sisters. His other broth- 
ers, six of them, had married and moved 
away from home. 

But caring for the family was not easy. 
It meant long hours of toil. York was 
young, one month less than twenty-four 
years of age when his father died. He 
craved excitement, recreation. As you 
would expect of a red-haired young man 
standing six feet and weighing two hundred 
and five pounds—just bone and muscle and 
grit—York liked to go out with the boys. 
He got his recreation in gambling and drink- 
ing, perhaps because that was all the ex- 
citement the community offered. But he 
soon saw the futility of that sort of amuse- 
ment. The autumn of 1914 found him 
entirely through with it. In the early part 
of 1915 he became a member of the Church 
of Christ and Christian Union. 


OINING this church meant more than it 

may seem on the face of it. The rules of 
the church are exceedingly strict; and unless 
a person has true religious convictions he 
would not be able to live according to its 
tenets. Alvin York rose rapidly in the 
church. He soon became second elder. 
When the draft took place York was much 
troubled. His duty to his country pointed 
one way, his religious convictions pointed 
another. After an eager searching of the 
Scriptures, York decided that it was his 
duty to fight for his country, and he gave 
to soldiering all the enthusiasm he gave to 
religion. 

The earnest young soldier soon won pro- 
motion to the rank of corporal. Once his 
religious scruples were laid, he devoted him- 
self wholly to the business in hand. The day 
of his spectacular fight found Corporal York 
with his company, Company G, 328th In- 
fantry, 82d Division, when the 2d Battalion 
started from Hill 223, near Chatel-Chehery, 
to take the Decauville railroad. They were 
obliged to cross a valley which was under 
German fire from three directions. The 
enemy fire was so hot that the platoon, led 
by Sergeant Harry M. Parsons, was forced 
to skirt a hill, which has since been named 
York’s Hill, in order to get what shelter 
they could from the fire pouring from the 
machine-gun nests on the hill. Sergeant 
Parsons ordered Acting Sergeant Bernard 
Early to take the enemy machine guns, so 
he started out with sixteen men. 


For a time the Americans were in clear 
view of the Germans. They moved in a 
hail of machine-gun bullets until they 
reached the protection of a thicket which 
obscured their movements from the enemy 
gunners. The Americans climbed the steep 
hill doggedly, not paying ariy attention to 
the bullets which continued to spatter 
around them. Halfway up they ran into 
an old trench which led over the hilltop. 
Sergeant Early led them through it in 
Indian file. Up over the hill they went as 
quietly as.they could, and down the other 
side. Not an enemy in sight. Finally they 
came out on a path which showed wet 
footprints; still not a German in sight. 
Cautiously they crossed this path and kept 
on, endeavoring to get behind the enemy. 
A little farther on they encountered another 
freshly trod path, which they followed down 
the hill till they came to a valley full of 
underbrush and trees with a small stream 
flowing through its center. 


ERMANS at last. Two right ahead of 
them in the path. One stopped at a shot 
from the Americans, the other ran away. 
The Americans prepared for a fight by 
scattering hanieh the thicket and advanc- 
ing alertly. When the leaders got to the 
stream, they saw a number of the enemy, 
about thirty, standing near a hut. The 
Americans attacked. Practically all the 
Germans threw up their hands and shouted 
““Kamerad!” They surrendered. 

Sergeant Early was preparing to march 
the prisoners out when a terrific fire broke 
on the Americans. The hill facing them 
spat machine-gun bullets from what seemed 
innumerable machine guns that had been 
cleverly concealed in fox holes. At this 
fire the prisoners threw themselves on the 
ground. Their captors took shelter behind 
trees and in the underbrush. Almost at 
once six were killed and three were wounded. 

At that moment Alvin C. York knew 
why he was a crack shot. Heedless of the 
inferno that surrounded him, he devoted 
himself systematically to picking off every 
German gunner he could sight. For his 
support Corporal York had just seven 
privates. These were, for the most part, 
busy guarding the prisoners. York took 
thought only of his shooting. Every shot 
must bring down a man. Once the harried 
Germans threw a bomb at him. It wounded 
one of his prisoners; never touched him. A 
German lieutenant and seven men charged 
at him. York fired at them with his auto- 
matic. Talk about feats of marksmanship— 
York killed the lieutenant and his seven 
men as they wildly charged at him, running 
full tilt a distance of not more than twenty 
yards, and coming down hill at that! 

This was too much for the enemy. The 
firing ceased. The German major who had 
surrendered with the first group of prison- 
ers before the battle commenced came to 
York and offered to make the men on the 
slope surrender. 

When the last of the surrendering prison- 
ers had come down the hill, Corporal York 
had ninety prisoners. He marched them out 
with the surviving Americans as escort. 
Sergeant Early, severely wounded, brought 
up the rear with the other wounded. 

On the way back to the American lines, 
they encountered another German machine- 
gun nest. By the expedient of placing the 
German major in front of him, York was 
able to prevent the enemy from opening 
fire. The enemy manning the gun surren- 
dered and the number of York’s prisoners 
was increased. This incident was repeated 
several times on the way back to the 
American lines. When he finally got the 
prisoners in he had one hundred and thirty- 
two. 

Alvin C. York does not see why such a 
fuss has been made over his exploit. To 
him it was simply all in the day’s work. 
Anyone could have done it, he says. But, 
somehow, his comrades don’t agree with 
him in that statement. 





satisfies the feelings 





HER MAN 


HE didn’t know it herself, but she was one girl in ten thou- 
sand, as Alex Macleod, the one-legged Canadian soldier in 
search of a job, saw the moment he looked at her. How she helped 
him and he helped her is all told in a way that stirs the pulses and 
in the short story by Jeanne Judson, which 
will be published in THE HOME JOURNAL in the near future. 



































So goes Monday, so goes the week—so let’s start right and turn Blue Monday into 
a ved letter day. Heat Libby's Corned Beef in the container, turn it oui on a 
platter, surround it with nests of hot mashed potatoes and in these nests put car- 
rots, peas and parsnips, heated in a litile butter and well seasoned. Almost any 
vegetables you happen to have may be used and the result will still be a happy one 


When apples are in their prime and 
the sausage is Libby’s—what could 
be better than this Tuesday luncheon 
that dares company to come? Green 
apie are scooped out with a spoon, 
the bottoms left unbroken and the 
centers filled with Libby's Vienna 
Sausages placed on end. Put in 
covered casserole with half a cupful 
of water and bake until apples are 
tender. Try this with hot corn meal 
mufiins—that can be baked at the 
same time—and see if you ever tasted 
anything better! 





October makes appetites and Libby 
makes Chili Con Carne. If you 
have never tried one for the other you 
are certainly missing something. 
Slice potatoes very thin, put layer 
on bottom of casserole, sprinkle with 
a little flour, then add a layer of 
Chili Con Carne, a second layer of 
potatoes and the rest of the Chili Con 
Carne. Sprinkle top with bread 
crumbs and bake until potatoes are 
tender. You won't want another 
thing with this but bread and butter 
and perhaps a little fruit 


Chili 
GonGarne 4 


Of course you know Libby’s Veal * 
Loaf—who doesn’t? But wait until 
you try it with creamed celery! Cut 
celery in half inch lengths, cover with 
water and cook slowly until tender. 
Melt one tablespoonful butter, add 
one level tablespoonful flour and 
blend thoroughly. Then stir in 
gradually one-half cup milk and 
one-half cup water in which celer 
was cooked. Cook until thickened, 
season with % teaspoonful salt and 
pour over celery. Serve with a bor- 
der of hot sliced Veal Loaf. i 
currant jelly and some buttered 
toast—well, just try it! 
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ERE’S a week’s vacation from the eternal question— 
“What shall we have for luncheon?” 

Here’s a week of Libby Luncheons—as good as they 

look—simple enough for every day yet attractive 

enough for any “company” occasion. And they are no work 


at all to prepare. 


And it’s a week of real food surprises—for all the Libby 
foods represent not only the best quality but the best “taste.” 

You won’t have to cheat the man of the house either for these 
luncheon dishes will serve just as well for dinner. In fact,there’s 
no end to the uses to which these products may be put—doesn’t 
that mean a permanent place in your kitchen for all six? 

And this is also a week’s vacation from shopping. You can 
buy the whole assortment in ten minutes. Simply ask your gro- 
cer for the Libby Assortment advertised in this page—he’ll have 


it for you. 


Friday—even if it should fall on the 
13th—will be a lucky day for the 
family if they get Libby's Baked 
Beans for luncheon. And you'll 
be lucky if you have enough to go 
’round, if you serve them in hot bak- 
ing powder biscuits from which the 
centers have been removed. Replace 
the top put a little butter on top of 
each and serve surrounded with more 
beans. You don’t need to waste the 
biscuit centers, just steam them up 
and serve them instead of dumplings 
with your next meat stew 


Saturday is last—but by no means 
least—in fact you'll be apt to say 
it’s the “‘best of all the gamel”’ To 
one cupful mashed potatoes add one- 
half heey Libby’s Dried Beef cut 
in s pieces and a little finely 
minced onion. Mix thoroughly, 
spread on whole slices of dried bee; 
and roll in the form of jelly roll. 
Trim ends of each roll, put in covered 
casserole with a bit 


egg and serve with a white sauce 








* 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 


110 


Libby, 
45 B. 


Welfare Blidg., Chicago 


M¢Neill & Libby, of Can., Ltd. 
Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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ust as pretty as the day you bought it 
Today laundering need not ruin the finest fabrics 


a we used to think you might as 
well throw them away as trust 
them to the laundress! So you 

bowed to fate and ran up truly frightful 
cleaners’ bills. Your fragile Georgette 
blouses, that very special negligee, 
the important sheer little collars and 
cuffs, even the blankets and baby’s 
woolens— you had to send them all to 
the cleaner’s. 


Bur these are horrid, bad dreams 
of the past. Today there is hardly a 
fabric that Lux has not made it possible 
to launder quickly, perfectly. 

Lux comes in delicate transparent 
flakes that melt instantly and whisk 
up into a thick rich lather. You can 
trust your very daintiest belongings 
to the pure Lux suds. 


























No harsh rubbing of soap on the 
fabric, and then more rubbing to get 
the dirt out. Just dip the garment up 
and down, gently squeezing the rich 
Lux lather through the most soiled 
places. 


You can keep your silk blouses and 
camisoles all shimmery and fresh 
looking. Your flossiest sweater will 
not grow too tight and small. Even the 
blankets will come out big and fluffy as 
when you first tucked them in. You 
will wonder when you see how quickly 








USE LUX FOR ALL THESE 


Laces Voiles Corsets 
Georgettes Silk Underthings Spats, Gloves 
Crépes de Chine Silk Stockings | Colored hand- 

Washable Satin Sweaters kerchiefs 
Washable Taffeta Blankets Fine table linens 
Organdies Cretonnes Delicate negligees 
Dimities Collars and Cuffs Silk petticoats 








and easily Lux takes care of all your 
precious belongings! 

Write today for free booklet and 
simple directions for laundering. Learn 
how easily you can wash your daintiest 
things without harming them. It is so 
simple—the delicate Lux way! Your 
grocer, druggist or department store 
has Lux.—Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


TO WASH SILK BLOUSES 


* Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick 
lather in half a bowlful of boiling or very hot 
water. Add cold water until lukewarm, then 
put in the blouse. Dip your blouse through 
the foamy lather many times. Work it about 
in the suds—do not rub. Rinse three times 
in clear, lukewarm water. Squeeze the water 
out—do not wring. Roll in a towel. When 
nearly dry press with a warm iron—never a 
hot one. Georgette crépe blouses should be 
gently pulled into shape as they dry and also 
should be shaped as they are ironed. 


LUX WON’T INJURE ANYTHING PURE 


WATER ALONE WON’T INJURE. 
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She tramped far that afternoon. A new 
bird lured her on; and she found a curious 
hummocky nest on the ground, with a 
breakfast of shining roots spread out before 
it. She went down on her knees—a field 
mouse probably—or a mole perhaps. She 
wished there were someone to share it 
with—the delicately lined dome that her 
fingers explored and the shining roots at 
the door. . Her thoughts traveled 
rebelliously to the infirmary—“weeks per- 
haps,” Aspasia said. 

And then, as she knelt by the hummocky 
nest, the idea came to her. She got up from 
her knees, smiling down on the little brown 
dome and the breakfast of roots, and 
nodded to it slowly and happily. 

*T’ll do it,” she said softly. “T’'ll doit— 
right off.” 


HEN she came in from her walk she 

went directly to the library and asked 
for medical books. The librarian bent a 
keen, spectacled inquiry on her. 

“T want them for fiction purposes,” ex- 
plained Flora, “‘for local color.” 

But when the musty books were laid be- 
fore her, she had a period of depression. She 
attacked them in a little gust of discourage- 
ment, selecting the most modern-looking 
one with colored plates and diagrams and 
opening it at random. The charts and 
plates held her. Next to outdoors could 
there be anything more fascinating and 
mysterious than the human body? Why 
had no one ever told her about these 
things! 

She looked down curiously at her own 
hand resting on the book. It seemed to her 
a new hand, one that she had never seen 
before. The network of blue veins fas- 
cinated her; they were little branching 
trees or the delicate veining of leaves. She 
had not guessed people were like that, as 
wonderful as trees!—like trees really, with 
all those branches of muscles and nerves 
and veins. 

Perhaps they were trees once. 

Her mind dreamed on happily. She knew 
how it felt to be a tree, swaying in the wind, 
with the rain on your leaves. Perhaps she 
was a tree once, and grew on a hillside, and 
the squirrels ran up and down and nibbled 
at branches. She gave a little chuckling 
laugh in the silence of the library, and the 
librarian looked over reprovingly from her 
platform. 

Flora made a gesture of apology and 
plunged again into her search. But it had 
changed now from seeking to dallying en- 
joyment. Why had no one told her? And 
she read on till the librarian touched her on 
the shoulder and she looked up, blinking. 

“The bell has rung,” said the librarian 
reprovingly. 

“Oh-h!” breathed Flora. “Yes; I want 
them again, please!” And she hurried off 
blithely. ‘ 

It was only as she was making ready for 
dinner that it occurred to her she had not 
found what she started out to seek. 

But in the evening, in the library again, 
she came on it. She had almost given up her 
search and was only looking idly at the 
oldest of the brown books when her eye 
fell on “The Curious Case of Prudence 
Small.” 


Ste began to read. And as she read her 
cheeks glowed and her eyes danced. She 
looked speculatively at the librarian. The 
librarian was a -mall woman, and there 
were only two other girls in the room. 
Better wait? She shook her head. She 
would never have the courage if she waited! 
She opened the book again to “The Curious 
Case of Prudence Small” and read the 
details once more—and looked up. 

The green-shaded reading lights in the 
dim room made little ghastly circles about 
the two girls bending over their books; and 
the librarian, mounted on her platform, 
seemed like some priestess of knowledge 
waiting for mystic rites to begin. Flora 
fixed her eye on her and stood up. The li- 
brarian went on counting out cards. Flora 
\scraped her chair a little on the floor; and 
ithen, as no one paid attention, she gave it a 
shove that upset it with a clatter and 
brought the spectacled glance full upon her 
anid a look of annoyance from the girls 
across the room. 

Flora lifted her arms slowly. She gave a 
long low moan and subsided gently to the 

oor. 

There was a flurry of green-shaded lights, 
a glimpse of the librarian’s startled face; 
then the sound of running feet, and the two 
girls were bending over a rigid figure and 
lifting it from the floor. 

Five minutes later, in the consulting room 
of the infirmary, the college physician, sum- 
moned from a comfortable game of whist, 
bent above the rigid figure. 


Flora’s eyes rested trustfully on the 
physician’s face. She had recovered con- 
sciousness almost as soon as they had de- 
posited her on the infirmary couch. Five 
minutes the book said; she judged it must 
be about five minutes—and she opened her 
eyes and gazed pensively at the perturbed 
faces that surrounded her. 


HE physician dismissed them all with 

a curt gesture. She brought a basin of 
water, with a bit of ice tinkling in it, and 
began to bathe the girl’s forehead with 
swift, sopping strokes. 

“T fell,” murmured Flora dreamily. 

Doctor Worcester nodded. “You will 
have a good-sized lump, I’m afraid.” She 
went on sopping with skillful strokes. 

Flora’s eyes closed meekly. She felt a 
little thankful for the bump. She had never 
seen Doctor Worcester before, near to, and 
there was something in the face bent above 
her that made her wonder how‘ The Curi- 
ous Case of Prudence Small” would come 
out. “There!” The doctor put aside the 
basin. “I don’t think it will be dis- 
colored now. How do you feel?” She was 
looking down at her critically. 

Flora’s face flushed. She recalled hastily 
how she felt—and stretched out her arms 
and rubbed them a little. “I feel better,’’ 
she said slowly, “only there is a little buzz- 
ing in the top of my head, and the soles of 
my feet are slightly paralyzed, I think.” 

She said it neatly and glibly and lay 
with closed eyes, waiting for what might 


oe 
The doctor’s swift eyes studied the pas- 
sive countenance. “I think we will keep you 
here to-night,” she said quietly. 

She touched a bell and gave directions 
to the nurse. Her fingers rested lightly on 
Flora’s wrist. ‘‘ We will put herin the ward,” 


she said, ‘‘next to Miss Osler.” She started ° 


and glanced sharply down at the wrist under 
her fingers, and then at the girl’s placid face. 

She held the wrist a minute and dropped 
it slowly, her eyes on the face. ‘‘I shall look 
in again before I go to bed. She may need 
a quieting draft to make her sleep.” 


ROM her desk on her platform, the 

librarian peered over at the doctor, 
who was standing looking down the green- 
shaded, quiet room. 

“Tell me just what happened,” said the 
doctor briskly. 

And while the librarian recounted the 
meager details of the story, the doctor’s 
thoughtful face surveyed the vacant room 
and the table where the brown books lay. 

“Tt might have been studying too soon 
after eating—don’t you think?” inquired 
the librarian helpfully. 

“T don’t think anything,” said the doc- 
tor. “I’m puzzled.” She walked across to 
the table and picked up one of the books. 
““What was she reading?” she asked. 

The librarian flushed. “She said she 
wanted them for fiction purposes; ‘Eng- 
lish A,’ I suppose, don’t you?” 

But the physician did not reply. She 
was looking at a page that had fallen open 
in her hand, perhaps because an energetic 
elbow had held it pressed back for half an 
hour. “The patient said, on inquiry, that 
her head still buzzed a little, and the soles 
of her feet were slightly paralyzed.” 

She shut the book with a laugh. “Tl 
take this along with me. No, I don’t think 
it’s serious—a case of nerves maybe.” 

Her face wore a thoughtful look as she 
gave directions to the night nurse in the 
infirmary and looked over charts. She did 
not go to the ward, and she left no directions 
for a sleeping draft for the new patient. 

The nurse wondered afterward if the doc- 
tor could have forgotten. But there was no 
sign of restlessness in the ward when she 
went in a little later. The new patient was 
asleep. There was only one other patient 
in the ward, a senior who had sprained her 
ankle a few days ago. She had bone asleep 
when the new patient was brought in. The 
nurse stepped very softly and passed out of 
the shaded ward, drawing the door to 
behind her. 

Flora opened her eyes. Through the 
chink of door a light burned dimly. And 
through the open window beside her the 
moonlight streamed in. The infirmary was 
at the top of the building, and she could 
look down on the sleeping world and off at 
the great clouds drifting and swinging 
against a blue-black sky. She turned her 
head a little. The senior was asleep, one 
hand tucked under her cheek, the reddish 
hair gathered into a quaint cap; the moon- 
light, touching the quiet face, made it seem 
like a child’s. Flora gazed with devoted, 
happy eyes. The little pricks of conscience 
that had stirred in her under the doctor’s 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 68 
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When you were a child—remember—your finest 
treats were Huyler’s candies? 













Why did you choose Huyler’s ? Was it not because 
your parents chose Huyler’s when they bought candy’ 
themselves? 






Parents knew Huyler’s then, as they know Huyler’s 
today, to be clean, pure, wholesome, reliable. 


What kind of candy do your children choose? Do 
you know? Are you sure that it is the kind you 
want them to have? 


Teach them to ask for Huyler’s. 


Ask for your favorite 


*125 per 
pound 







67 Stores Agencies 
almost everywhere 


In Canada-many agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific Coast States 
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Goblet—with Jack Frost Candy jar, exquisite in 
tracings! design 


Fruit-cocktail glass of un- 
usually graceful lines 


“Like a wizard’s glass of old” 


The glassware of your table reflects 
truly the character of your taste 


The moment your guests glance at your table, set with 
these unusual pieces of cut glass, they'll know how 
discriminating is your taste! For every piece of Heisey’s 
Glassware is beautifully and delicately made, in designs 
¢) that show an artist’s handling. ¢) 
And these lovely things for your table are so remark- 
ne? ably inexpensive that you'll not fear to use them every =, 20” 

day! If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


A. H. HEISEY & CO., Dept. 41, Newark, Ohio. 
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Shoes after 


one’s own heart! 


Chic, dainty, snug-fitting 
—and yet so comfortable! 


Shoes may be long or slim or broad 
or tall—but they must be smart! 
And of course one would dike to 
have them comfortable! 


But the Red Cross Shoe is both 
smart and comfortable! Every 
modish new line in this season’s 
models makes you love putting them 
on—and the amazing comfort of them 
makes you want to keep them on! 


Try them on at the Red Cross Shoe 
dealer’s in your town—today. See 
how even the trimmest, snuggest- 
fitting models “bend with your 


foot” at every step. 


Write for new fall Style Book! 


Sent without charge. Illustrates and 
describes the correct models in all 
materials—each model the standard of 
value at its price. With it we will send 
you the name of your Red Cross Shoe 
dealer. Address The Krohn-Fechheimer 
ae 662 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, 


0. 


se 


aU; Shoe 


S65 


No. 565. The “ Moth.” 
You'll find several costumes 
in ur wardrobe that just 
need this tailored-looking shoe 
to set them off. A _ patent 
vamp, frankly proud of its 
long, plain toe—and a dull 
kid top in an overlap pattern. 
Every long line gives you 
comfort! 

































































Look for this 
trade-mark on 
the sole 





No. 575. The ‘* Ramo- 
na."" There's comfort 
in the mere touch of this 


shoe o own 

Calf! So softly, allur- 
ingly attractive with 
its turn sole and grace- 
ful overlap pattern. 
Even 4 ~ peel, 
covered to match, clic. 
comfort! ” 


No. 522. The ‘* Manda- 
lay.”" A femininely quix- 
otic little boot, this! For 
its long, smart vamp is 7 
Mahogany Russia calf, 
while tts snug-fitting top is 
of Fieldmouse Kid! a 
combination of soft, warm 
shades to intrigue your 
fancy at oncel 














—the most wonderfully fresh fish, 
and prepared for ycu, so that they are as fresh 
and flavory as on the day taken from the ocean. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH 


the finest fish product for making Creamed Fish, Codfish Balls, 
Fish Soufflé, Fish one Fish Salad, and many other dainty 

ishes. 
lected cod and haddock, packed in parchment lined, airtight 
containers—it takes three pounds of the fresh-caught fish to 
make one pound of B & M Fish Flakes. 


No shredding, no boning, no loss of time or delayed meals. 
These pictures show three of the toothsome 4 
you can prepare quickly: our new “Book of Recipes” will be 


and delicious fish 


sent on request—ask for it. 

B&M Fish Flakes, packed in a clean sanitary factory at the 
_  water’s edge in Portland, Maine, simplify the cooking question, 
Ee : j fi t the fi il -_* 


A are nourishing as well as appetizing. 


ie AT YOUR GROCER'S 
ss |, BURNHAM & MORRILL CoO. 
; Water Street, Portland, Me. 3 


pecializing in State of Maine food products—the best of their kind 
M Paris BEM. and Beans, B & M Clam 
ga ape etl 


—no matté : . 
specially cooked 
















FLAKES | 


Only the firm white meat of se- 


y appetizing dishes 
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inquiring gaze subsided. She felt happy 
and at home for the first time in her college 
life. 

Something flew across the window, shut- 
ting out the moon, with great flapping 
wings. She turned quickly; a bat maybe— 
no, too large for a bat! . . . The 
doctor’s keen eyes flitted before her, and 
she sighed a little and moved restlessly and 
caught a glimpse of her hand lying on the 
coverlet. How pale it was in the moon- 
light! She lifted it curiously and gazed at 
the delicate strangeness of it—all the little 
veins and bones and tissues. They were 
made of moonlight! Charts and diagrams 
floated before her—filmy lungs, delicate 
branching nerves, all the mysterious net- 
work of wonder. 

Then her mind flashed to the mole’s 
nest and shining roots. And she gazed 
again at the pillowed head in its cap. To- 
morrow she would tell Annette! To- 
morrow—and a whole week to come! She 
was not sentimental! She only wanted to 
know Annette—and take long walks—with 
Annette. Her eyelids drooped a little. She 
tried to prop them open, to gaze at the 
beloved face. She wanted to show Annette 
the mole’s nest and the breakfast—of— 
roots. . . . And she trailed away into a 
dream world, carrying the mole’s nest and 
the little roots with her far down into her 
GON. . 2 « 


EN she opened her eyes they were 

gazing straight into a pair of gray ones 

framed in acurious cap. The gray eyes 
smiled. . 

“Hello!” said the senior. “Did you drift 
in in the night?” 

And Flora smiled back shyly. No need 
to talk or make advances now. There 
would be a week—a whole week 

The senior sat up and reached for a 
purple robe that hung at the head of the 
bed and drew it about her. It was a gor- 
geous robe with tracings of gold running 
over it; and, as she gathered it about her 
shoulders, a lock of the reddish hair es- 
caped from her cap and fell across it. She 
made a royal picture for watching eyes. 

She tucked in the escaped lock with half- 
apologetic fingers. “Stupid, to wear a cap! 
But my hair tangles so!” 

“T like it,” said Flora promptly. “I 
think it looks—quaint!” 

“Thank you!” said thesenior. She turned 
a smiling glance. A little look of surprise 
touchedit. ‘Why, you’re the wood nymph— 
green and white!” she exclaimed. “I saw 
you the other morning, didn’t I, coming in, 
before breakfast!” 

“T’d been for a walk,” said Flora. 

“You were a little bit of all outdoors!” 
said the senior laughing. She stretched her 
arms in a restful gesture and looked about 
the sun-filled room. ‘Glorious day, isn’t 
it? Perfect—for the game!’’ She glanced at 
Flora kindly. ‘Too bad you'll miss it. Are 
you in for long?” 

“T don’t know,” said Flora happily. 
“They haven’t found out yet what’s the 
matter with me.” She stopped short. 

The senior had thrown back the covers 
and was sitting on the edge of the bed, gath- 
ering her robe about her. 

Flora’s startled gaze held her. “You'll 
hurt your foot!” 

“My foot?” She glanced down at it and 
thrust it into a purple slipper by the bed, 
and stood upright—on both feet. “I didn’t 
hurt it at all—not really. But they thought 
I’d better be careful. Rest for a day or 
two—on account of the game. Too bad you 
can’t come!” 


HE had knotted her girdle about her and 
was moving toward the door with vigor- 
ous stride. 

“Oh—ah!” gasped Flora. She waved her 
hands in a helpless gesture. 

The senior glanced back. “Yes?” she 
said. 

“Did you—did you ever happen to see— 
a mole’s nest?” asked Flora. It came in a 
little jerk, almost a cry of pain. 

“A mole’s—nest?” The senior paused 
doubtfully. “I don’t think so. It sounds 
interesting!’’ But there was a laughing note 
in the voice that brought a quick flush 
to the freshman face. 

“Tt might have been a field mouse,” said 
Flora weakly. 

The senior’s eyes were laughing now and 
she nodded kindly. “T hope you won’t have 
to stay long. But they’re awfully good to 
you here—take the best care of you!” 
And she nodded again and was gone. 

And Flora gazed for a moment where the 
purple cloud of glory had been. It vanished 
into a misty blur; and she subsided, a bun- 
dle of sobs, under the tumbled clothes. 

Doctor Worcester appeared in the door- 
way. The hunched-up figure in the bed by 





the window was very quiet. Only a damp 
handkerchief pressed tight over two eyes 
was visible, and a tumbled mop of hair. 

The doctor came in, glancing about the 
sun-filled room with a look of pleasure. The 
infirmary ward was always a cheerful place, 
but never so attractive as when all the beds 
were vacant—or nearly all. The fewer heads 
on pillows the better, to Doctor Worcester. 
She was a tall, motherly woman, with snow- 
white hair and a little stoop of the broad 
shoulders that seemcd to take something 
from the keenness of the straight-glancing 
dark eyes. She wore a white dress of soft 
material and in her hand she carried a book, 
an oldish-looking book in brown covers. 


HE sat down by the bed and the brown 
book rested unobtrusively on her lap. 
Fora time there was silence in the room. The 
doctor’s chair creaked a little as she rocked. 
Outside the window great white clouds were 
floating; the sunshine in the room had 
something of the same cloudlike quality of 
ethereal lightness. Only the huddled figure 
on the bed was darkened with grief. 

“They tell me you didn’t eat your break- 
fast,” said the doctor tranquilly. 

“T didn’t want any.” It was muffled and 
subdued. 

“Tt would have been better to eat it,” 
said the doctor. 

“How long do I have to stay here?” 
asked the voice from the clothes. 

The doctor’s chair creaked. “Well, it de- 
pends. I have to find out first just what’s 
the matter with you: It seems to be—a 
curious—case.” 

The words came slowly, and one small ear 
emerged above the bedclothes and cocked 
itself with almost startling alertness. 

The doctor gazed at the ear attentively. 
“Tf you get on all right, of course you will 
not have to stay long, not more than a week 
or so——”’ 

There was a movement of the clothes 
and a muffled sound from beneath. 

“But of course if you are foolish and 


” 


cry 

The handkerchief moved briskly and 
drew back from one eye, and the eye gazed 
out at the doctor intelligently. After a mo- 
ment it dropped and traveled downward 
and reached—the brown book. ‘‘O-h-h!” 
said Flora. She sat up swiftly and wiped 
both eyes and gazed at the book. 

The doctor’s hand rested on it. She 
nodded quietly. “Wouldn’t you better tell 
me all about it?” she asked. 

Flora gazed from the window at the great 
clouds traveling by. Her short upper lip 
trembled. “I just read about her—in the 
book.” She waved her hand. ‘“‘And so I— 
I did it.” 

“Yes; I’d got as far as that myself,” said 
the doctor. “ But why?” 


HE two souls were silent. The doctor 

had brought up three daughters. There 
was something about this alert-eyed fresh- 
man that touched her interest—and her 
sense of humor. 

“You didn’t do it because you wanted to 
meet me, did you?” The shot was closer 
than she knew, and Flora cast a quick glance 
at her. 

“T didn’t know about you. If I had, I’d 
have done it maybe.” Her eyes had a look 
of shy pleasure. 

The doctor laughed out. “Pretty good— 
for a freshman!” She held up the book. 
“Was it reading this put it into your head?” 

“T thought of it first, and then I hunted in 
the library. I didn’t know she was there. I 
was just looking for a disease—a disease 
that was quick and easy to have, you 
know—and I came on Prudence.” 

“T thought so,” said the doctor with a 
look of satisfaction. ‘‘Go on, please.” 

So, little by little, the story came out, 
sometimes in bold sweeps and sometimes 
with Flora’s back half turned and her eyes 
following shyly the great white clouds that 
went billowing by in the sky. She told it 
all—even to the catastrophe of the mole’s 
nest, Annette’s laughing exit and her own 
tragic grief. 

But a little smile touched the words as she 
ended. ‘And that’s all,” she said. } 

“You’re not looking at it sentimentalfy 
any more,” said the doctor practically. 

The face flushed. ‘I wasn’t sentimenta!,”’ 
swiftly; ‘not exactly sentimental, I gwess. 
Only it’s hard sometimes to tell. Wour 
feelings get mixed up so.” 

She glanced inquiringly at the doctor, 
who nodded with amused face. “That is one 
of the discoveries of science,” she replied. 

Flora looked at it. She shook her head. 
“You're not making fun of me?” she in 
quired timidly. 

“Not in the least!” said the docto* 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1919 


Let us entertain you! Bid us come, instantly, magically, 
from gay Broadway revue, sparkling musical show, vaude- 
ville spotlight, to your cosy, lamplit hearthside. Let us sing 
for you, play’ for you, tell our merriest jests to you. Call 
for us, and we respond at your bidding, like genii of old, to 
tell you our newest quips, sing you the latest popular 
songs, bring you all the mirth and melody of footlightdand. 


Ha Music 
pPy,.S 


ra 


Footlight Land 


We are the brightest stars of vaudeville, revue, and 
musical comedy. New songs become popular songs 
as soon as we sing them—and as soon as we've sung 
them, we give them to you on Columbia Records. 
Ever yours to command for fun and music are Al 
Jolson, Harry Fox, Nora Bayes,Van and Schenck, Bert 
Williams, and many others whose fame is nation-wide 


Columbia pap 8 pert Models 
; up to $300. Period Designs up to $2100. 


To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia Grafonol 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 












































“Anyway—that’s the way it was. I 
wanted to know her. She’s so beautiful! 
Don’t you think she’s beautiful?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor gravely. 

Flora nodded. ‘And she likes walks, the 
way I do. But it was the mole’s nest. 
Maybe it was a field mouse,” she said reflec- 
tively. “Anyway, I wanted to show it to 
her. It was so wonderful!” She sighed 
softly. “It seemed as if I couldn’t stand it 
not to have her see it. And I was lonely, 
looking at it all alone! You see it’s all 
mixed up.” She looked appealingly at the 
doctor. 

“‘T see,” said the doctor. 

“The little roots-were shiny and laid out 
for breakfast, as if somebody was coming 
back in a minute. And it was all still 
around, and the light in the sky just grow- 
ing pink. It almost hurts you when things 
are like that. You can’t help being lonely.” 
She: had forgotten the doctor and the in- 
firmary. She seemed to see only the shining 
roots and the little nest on the ground. “I 
guess it’s because it’s like me, inside,” she 
was saying softly, “the way I am inside— 
all little branches and bones and shining 
things.” 

The doctor leaned forward to catch the 
words. Perhaps she asked a question or two. 
Her steady eyes watched the girl’s face as 
the story went on—the discovery of the 
charts and diagrams, and the swift response 
ahd delight in them. 

The doctor sat very quiet. This was the 
sort of thing one sometimes came on, once 
in an age! And the child had supposed she 
was playing a prank—getting to know a 
senior! And the books she opened were life! 
The doctor had watched girls come and go, 
reaching out to choose some nothing. And 
now and then it seemed to her a gentle hand 
reached down and touched the chosen noth- 
ing and it became shining, a crystal ball 
holding life in its roundness. 


rT°HE doctor was a scientist. To her also 

the human body was mysterious and 
wonderful, and often she seemed to graze the 
edge of truth and catch a glimpse of the 
unity that binds life in one. She looked at 
the girl, who had finished speaking and was 
lying back watching the sky and the clouds 
moving in it. “Which of your studies do 
you like best?” she asked gently. 

The girl turned. “‘T hate ’em all,” swiftly. 
“‘History’s worst, I think—studying about 
Rameses II and mummy things!” She 
threw out her hands. “It’s wicked—when 
there’s all outdoors and all the beautiful 
things inside of us!” 

She had spread both hands across her 
chest, as if to cover as much territory as 
possible; and to the doctor there was some- 
thing almost tragic in the gesture. Her eyes 
dwelt on the small figure—the disheveled 
hair and round eyes and reddened lids. 

“You'd like to study biology, I suppose,” 
she said reflectively. 

“Everything ‘that’s alive,” said Flora 
promptly. 


The Cat and the King 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 





“Perhaps you’d better have your break- 
fast now—and keep alive yourself.” 

And Flora ate it, propped against the 
pillows, the brown book lying on the foot of 
the bed. Now and then she cast a swift, 
resentful look at the book. But she was 
hungry and the marmalade was good and it 
was a wonderful day. 

And then she glanced at the window and 


remembered suddenly the game thatshe was _ - 


not to see! 

The doctor had returned and was stand- 
ing by the bed, looking down and smiling. 
“All through?” she asked serenely. 

Flora nodded. “I was pretty hungry,” 
she acknowledged. 

“T thought so.”” The doctor removed the 
tray. 

“How long do I have to stay here?” 
meekly. 

The doctor sat down. She seemed to ig- 
nore the question. “I’ve been thinking 
about a biology course for you. There isn’t 
any class you could go into just now.” 

“No,” Flora sighed. “I didn’t suppose 
there would be. Perhaps I can do it after 
I’m through being educated.” She said it 
with a gleam of mischief, and the doctor 
laughed out. 

“How would you like to work in my labo- 
ratory, once a week?” 


LORA leaned forward, breathless. “To 
study—with you!” 

“Well—study, or call it what you like. 
I am working there Saturdays, and I gen- 
erally have a student with me to help and 
look on. Sometimes she experiments a little 
herself.” 

“Oh!” It was a sigh of pure joy. 

“It’s usually a senior of course. In fact, 
I have a senior now.” She was watching 
the glowing face. “Annette Osler is helping 
me this year.” 

Flora’s face flushed; then the joy in it 
laughed out. “I don’t deserve that, do I?” 
she said softly. 

The telephone sounded in the next room 
and the doctor left her a moment. When she 


returned she glanced at her with a little 


smile. “Do you think you are feeling well 
enough to get up?” 

The girl sat up with a swift glance of 
hope. 

The doctor nodded. “It’s from the team. 
Someone has given out; they are calling for 
the next reserve. I thought of you”—she 
looked teasingly and dubiously. Then she 
smiled. ‘Well, go along! And remember 
you’re to come to me Saturday.” 

She went toward the door. She turned 
and looked back. “I forgot. You are to 
report at once to the captain—in her room.” 

Ten minutes later, in the morning of clouds 
and wind, a small figure in knickerbockers 
and blouse, with hair in a braid down its 
back, was scudding along the walk that led 
to South Parker. The braid of hair was tied 
with green-and-white ribbon and it swung 
gayly behind as the figure scudded on. 
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The Baby Who Left Me a Legacy 
BY MARY SWEETE 


I HAVE been left a legacy, a wonderful heart-warming legacy! I smile 
through my tears, for I have been bequeathed other people’s babies! 
Their smiles, their tears, their whimpers, yes, even their 
tempers were willed to me just before the sunniest atom of all took sail 
in her wee white ship for the Land of Far-Away. 

Music there lies for me in even the stormiest baby cry, for it smites 
of memory and sounds forth the plaintive tones of that 

of long ago. Rainbows I find in the tears in a baby’s 
eyes, for they bring back the bright drops that once glistened in eyes of 
heaven’s hue. And when I kiss the tears from the eyes of another’s 
child, it strangely eases the ache in this heart of mine. 

For babies are cuddly and rose-leafy and soft and sweet. Such friends 
they are to the lonely, with their shy, fleeting smiles, their wise, quiet 
eyes and their gurgling glee at finding a friend just over the way. 

No matter how dreary, no matter how sad this gray world has grown, 
if you make friends with the babies, wherever you meet i 
street or car, in carriages of state all snuggled soft in *broidered covers 
and silken puff or pillowed close in a tir 
steps of Poverty Town—you will find that the Grayness has somehow 
rainbowed into Gladness and that the shadows of life have scurried 
away under the magic touch of these God-given Sunbeams. 

I know! For my heart is wrapped about the chubby toes and pink 
fingers, the sweet eyes and queer buttony noses, the rosebud mouths and 
he dimpled chins of all the babies that flower ’cross my path. I know, 
you see, because they have all been willed to me by the Baby-Who- 
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If You Cant Wash 
Your Brush 7? 


That is the reason for the Sanitax 
Brush—the only hair brush that can 
be washed absolutely clean—that can 
be boiled and sterilized every day 
without the slightest injury. 






















































You would not dry your face on 
a soiled towel. Then why brush 
clean hair with a brush that is not 
thoroughly clean? 


Sanitax Brushes 


Can.Be Washed Absolutely Clean 


There is no wood to warp or glue 
to dissolve in the hottest water or 
steam. The open metal back and the 
best quality of imported bristles, 

and-drawn with non-rustable wire, 
make Sanitax Brushes different from 


all other brushes. 


The brush illustrated is $2.50 with gray 
bristles, or $3.00 with white bristles. Ask 
your ‘dealer to show you Sanitax Brushes. 


SANITAX BRUSH CO. 


2386 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Brings to Your Home the 










































SACTH 


Electric Washing Machine 


Balance in small monthly payments. The Thor is guaranteed by Hurley Ma- 
chine Company—oldest and largest manufacturers of exclusively electric washing machines 
in the world. Established 1906. Over 300,000 American women use the Thor. Why not you? 


At Last! The Perfect Swinging Wringer 


Until now the Thor has never used the swinging wringer, because none could be found as 


stable, dependable and durable as the Thor stationary type. But the Thor S' 


er now adopted 


has all the sturdy strength of the old stationary type, and is, in addition, justable,to eight positions. 


Down; Balance in 
small monthly pay- 
ments. Noextracost 
for Special Motor 
f or any private 


lighting system. 





Send for FREE Special Thor Book 


Write for our FREE book on how to save clothes with a Thor 
Washer—and the name of the Thor dealer in your city. Our Thor 
book tells what every woman should know about washing—how 
to do it in one-fourth the usual time,*without work. RITE. 


Hurley Machine Company Devt. 2017 3) EJRet? New York wTeroute 
Manufacturers also of Thor Electric Home Ironers and Thor Electric Cleaners 
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29T50 Handsome Cape Scarf, of ] 
fine Japanese Mink in natural 
Brown with darker stripes. Looks 
exactly like the finest, rare Far 
Eastern Mink. Trimmed with Mink 
tails on front and tails and paws 
on back. Silk Peau de Cygne lining, 


54inchesaround bottom, 49 75 
e 


10 inches wide at back, 
Postage 8c extra 


29T51 Muff of Brown Japanese 
Mink to match cape scarf. Meas- 
ures about 15 inches in width and 
ne silk ruffles at each end and silk 
ining. 8 





j 








$29.75 © 


Postage 
&c extra 








'2T60 Slip-Over ““Casaque” Blouse 
of Georgette Crépe, elaborated 
with a deep border of blocks of 
cut-work embroidery and squares 
of Georgette. Collarless neck, tie 
sash and belt sleeves are trimmed 
with Georgette in contrasting 
color. Colors: Navy Blue trimmed 
with Morocco, Plum trimmed with 
Orchid or Brown trimmed with 


Postage 5c extra 

















Pink 


2T63 Chic Blouse of fine Georg- 
ette Crepe with collar and trim- 
ming on cuffs in contrasting 
color. 
embroidered in silk in contrast- 
ing color to harmonize. Blouse is 
trimmed on collar, armholes and 
sleeves with veiling and fastens 
at side of front. Colors: Flesh 


Blue with Morocco (the New 
Terra Cotta), Plum with 
Bisque or Taupe Gray with 
Alsace Blue. Sizes 
$2 to 46 bust - - - 

































turn mail. 


The front is exquisitely 


embroidered in Blue; Navy 


$5.98 


Postage 5c extra 
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BELLAS HESS 


Leaders of New York Fashions 


RE are suggestions for your new Fall and Winter wearing 

apparel. The latest New York styles selected from our 278- 
page Fashion Book, just published. You can order these smart 
models from the pages of this Magazine if you wish to, but you 
will also want a copy of our FREE catalogue, in which all the 
styles well-dressed New York women will wear this season are 
illustrated and fully described. 


These are only a few of the beautiful styles contained in our Wonder Book 
of New York Fashions. 
write and ask for it. Just drop a postal card TODAY, addressed to Bellas 
Hess & Co., New York City, and say—‘‘I would like a copy of your New 
York Fashion Catalogue, FREE,” 


8 When you buy from us, we guarantee to please you or refund your money. 









A copy of this Catalogue is yours, FREE, if you 


We will send it to you gladly by re- 
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ST85 Smart Coat of Black Silk Seal Plush with a 

lustre like the real fur. Cape collar in stole effect. 

ae Ry — 48 — sae Sizes 82 to 

4 bust, also to misses and sma 

women, 32 to38 bust - - $36.95 
Postage 20c extra 


6T75 Hat of Velvet, with ostrich plume. Colors: 
Morocco (the new Terra Cotta shade), a 5 9 a 
e 


. Navy Blue or Black 

. Postage 6c extra 
ST86 Stylish Coat of Silvercloth woven with silk 

threads on surface. Coat has loose Raglan sleeves 
and yoke in back below which are loose box plaits. 
Back has stitched border trimmed with buttons. 
Two slashed pockets. Collar is of silver gray Chin- 
chilla Fur Cloth. 48 inches long. Lined with flowered 
Satin. Colors: Morocco (the new Terra Cotta shade), 
oe een of the a Blue. Sizes 82 to 46 

ust; alsoto fit misses andsmall women, 
82 to 38 bust $37.50 


Postage 20c extra < 
6T76 Dress Hat of Silk Velvet. At back is a fancy 


ofostrich. Colors: Brown with Tan, Navy 
Blue with Alsace Blue or Black with Black 


$6.98 
Postage 6c extra : 


35T91 Dress made of fine Velveteen. Adorned on 
collarless neck and panel sides with bead design 
in contrasting color. Sash of satin. Skirt is plain. 
Colors: Cuba Brown, Wine or Black. Sizes 82 to 46 
bust, skirt length 39 inches. Also to fit misses and 


small women, 82 to 88 bust, skirt length $24 g ° 
e 
Postage lic extra 


87inches - 

6T77 Hat of Silk Velvet, trimmed with silk gr; 
erin — Colors: Navy Blue, Purple 
or Blac 





























Postage 6c extra 


35T94 Dress of fine All-Wool Tricotine. Dre; 
pin-tucked. Back has loose hanging tunic hel 
a strap tie belt. The lower part of tunic is tuc 
Fastens at side. Navy Blue only. Sizes $2 to 46 } 
skirt length 89 inches ; also to fit misses 
small women, 82 to 88 bust, skirt $29 
length 87 in. 
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We have a 
copy of this 
beautiful 
Fashion 
Catalogue 


For YOU 
FREE 


NEW YORK | 


N. Y. 


If you like the new Styles on 

these pages, you will be even 
more delighted with this 
Fashion Book. Write for it 


TODAY! 
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35T96 Blouse Dress of All-Wool Trico- 
tine. Has vest of all-silk Tan Tricolette. 
Rows of black silk braid have been used 
to trim the blouse, the sleeves and the 
yoke effect at top of skirt. Skirt is 
gathered at hip line and has stitched 
lait down side. Fastens at side. Navy 
lue only. Sizes 32 to 46 bust,skirt length 
89 inches; also to fit misses and small 


‘women, 82 to 38 bust, skirt 
length 37 inches -.- - - $29.95 
Postage lic extra 


61°79 Turban, of Silk Velvet, with 
lar\ge black fur pompon. Colors: Navy 
Blwyewith Alsace Bluetop, Black 


a Purple top or all Black. ‘$3.98 


' Postage 6c extra 


35T?98 Dress of fine All-Wool French 
Sertye in long waisted effect with strap 
bel i Vest of white satin; trimmed 
on Nhe collar and on front with silver 


csc A ae 


buttons. Front has pocket. Skirt ‘is ar- 
ranged in graceful accordion plaits. Belt 
in back has tailored bow and streamers 
of Serge. Fastens at side of front. Navy 
Blue only. Sizes $2 to 46 bust, skirt length 
39 inches; also to fit misses and small 


women, $2 to 88 bust, skirt 

length 87 inches - - - - $19.98 
Postage 15c extra 

6T80 Hatof Silk Velvet; trimmed with 

a band of ostrich. Colors: All Black, 


Brown or Navy Blue with 
Navy and Jade feathers - - $5.98 


Postage 8c extra 


5T89 Dress Coat of finest Black Silk 
Seal Plush. Has deep cape collar, bell 
flare cuffs and wide border at bottom 
made of Brown Silk Beaver Fur cloth. 
Coat is short (36 inches long). Plush belt. 
Flowered SiJk Poplin lining. Comes in 
Black with Brown Beaver trimming 


_ only. Sizes 82 to 46 bust; also to fit misses 


2T67 Blouse of Paris de- 
sign, made of Georgette 
Crépe, Front is adorned 
: with pretty designs in 
- crystal bead embroidered 
work in contrasting color. 
Collarless neck and cuffs 
adorned with veining. 
Neck is outlined by fancy 
ribbon beneath the Georg- 
ette. Fastens in back. 
Colors: Plum, Flesh Pink, 
Navy Blue or Taupe Gray. 


— 82 to 46 6.98 
Postage 5c extra Sa 
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ond email women, 82 to $8 $ 3 49 5 


Postage 18c extra 


6T81 Turban of Silk Beaver, with 
black pyroxilene aigrette. $6 9 s 
Purple, Black or Navy Blue. ° 
Postage 6c extra 

5T90 Dress Coat of beautiful All-Wool 
Velour. Has convertible collar and a 
stitched inverted plait down the back. 
Pockets are defined by stitched points. 
Coat at each side of front is trimmed 
with self-covered buttons. Belt appears 
at front and is drawn through slashes at 
each side extending beneath coat around 
to Model is 48 inches Jong and is 
lined to waist with Venetian. Colors: 


women, 82 to 88 bust 
Postage 20c extra 


2T71 Slip-Over Middy Blouse 
of Wool Serge with cotton 
warp. Has square sailor collar 
trimmed with rows of white 
silk braid. The right sleeve is 
trimmed with an embroidered 
silk emblem; tie pictured is 
included. Front has pocket 
and yoke effect and the turn- 
over border at bottom is 
trimmed with buttons. Navy 


Blue only. Sizes 82 
to 44 bust 


. Postage 5c extra 
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29TS3 Fur Scarf of fine, glossy 
Fox. Has spring catch head and 
two paws on one end, and a brush 
tail on the other. 45 inches in 
length from head to tip of tail. 
Lined with Peau de Cygne. 


Colors: Black, Lucille 
BrownorTaupeGray, $22.95 
Postage 8c extra 
29TS56 Large Melon Muff of 
Fox to match scarf. 15 inches in 
width. Muff is trimmed with 

two paws, brush 


tail, and animal 
head. 


$22.95 


Postage 8c extra 
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Between friends— 


a photograph. 


There’s a Photographer in Your Town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 














‘NIFTY 


-Says the boy 
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OUR boy will be 
well dressed and 
sensibly dressed if you 
“DRESS YOUR BOY IN 


conDUROF' in che i <—o 


“A))-Weather”? lates My NIM iii 
CORDUROY [91l-Weather] ae 
—the double-duty Corduroy pee ant 
that makes suits handsome 

and durable, soft and flexible— vv | vy Z 
suits fit for “Saturday Play” ae ii a i rl i 
and “Sunday Best”; double- 

duty suits that will stand more 

wear than any suit he ever 

wore before. 


CROMPTON ‘‘4//-Weather’? CORDUROY 


is so protected against water-damage that even after a severe 
wetting it will not stiffen, shrink, lose its shape or color. 
The leading boy’s clothing stores are now featuring suits 
made of CROMPTON ‘4//-Weather’’ CORDUROY. 


Look for the trade-mark—CROMPTON ‘*All-Weather** CORDUROY 
—in the next suit you buy, the mark of highest quality in boy-suit cloth. 








CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, Inc., 31 East 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Those New Fall Clothes 


How Nancy Parker Paid for Hers! 





aH, MADELINE, it is beauti- 
=| ful! What a wonderful shade 

Za) of brown—it just matches 

’4 | your eyes! Do try it on for 
y|| me!” 

But when Madeline all too 
willingly slipped into the 

. = lovely brown coat it was hard 
for little Nancy Parker to hide a very wist- 
ful and unhappy look in her own eyes. 

Nancy was not envious, She truly ad- 
mired the beautiful coat, and loved this 
charming and well-to-do friend of hers. 
Madeline was a dear chum; but almost in- 
variably of late she had something-new-you- 
must-come-upstairs-to-see whenever Nancy 
dropped in for a little chat. One time it 
would be a new silk dress; again, a pretty 
pair of new shoes, or a charming new blouse 
that was a dream. 

It never occurred to thoughtless Made- 
line that she was really unkind to little 
Nancy, who was just her own age and who 
liked pretty things as much as she did—but 
who had a real struggle to pay for her own 
necessary Clothes, even, out of her modest 
salary. 

This day Nancy felt particularly discour- 
aged. She had just received her monthly 
check at the office; and after she had paid 
her board, bought some few little toilet 
things and set aside the money for car fare 
and lunch, she had just $15 left over for 
new clothes. 

You know how far $15 will go this year! 
Nancy needed shoes and a hat too. No won- 
der she felt blue when she saw Madeline’s 
lovely new coat, and her hat of rich velvet, 
with a plume ‘curling softly around the 
brim; and thought of her own shabby old 
coat which must do duty another winter. 

During the past year when everyone was 
busy with war work Nancy hadn’t minded 
old clothes so much. But now, when there 
were so many parties and good times, it was 
not much fun to be out of everything be- 
cause she had “nothing to wear.” 


” | I COULD just earn more,” Nancy 
said to her mother, tears in her eyes, 
that night. “But mother, you know Mr. 
Senton is so finicky and makes me so nerv- 
ous by the end of the day, I simply can’t 
work at a typewriter evenings. It would 
be worse than wearing a dozen old coats!” 
Mrs. Parker laughed at the picture. Then 
shelooked at her daughter seriously. ““Nancy 
dear, I read sqmething to-day that sounded 
mighty good: a way just such girls as your- 
self can make extra money in any spare 
time they have; something entirely differ- 
ent from your other work, too, dear. It may 
be the way out for you. I want you to 
read it, and see what you think.” 
Nancy did 











A few weeks later Madeline gave a 
Domino Dance, “really for the boys,” she 
admitted laughingly—for the last of these 


boys had just come home from France. This 
would be the first time al/ of the old crowd 
would be together again since May, 1917! 
Think of it! You can imagine the excite- 
ment. “Just wear masks, and do your hair 
a new way, girls,” instructed Madeline, 
“and see if they will know us all!” 

At the party no one recognized a certain 
gay and captivating little girl, in an exqui- 
site pale-blue satin frock, and the tiniest of 
blue satin slippers, both new. 

The boys clustered around her as she 
laughed teasingly. Even the other girls 
were puzzled—did not identify her. 

“Why, it’s Nancy, you darling!” cried 
Madeline when they unmasked. “You are 
adorable!” 


ND indeed she was. Nancy hardly knew 

herself, so happy had the lovely dress 

made her, with the consciousness that at 
last she looked her best. 

“Funny I never noticed Nancy before,” 
said Tom Andrews:to himself. Tom had 
seen the Argonne, and had lived through it 
to come home quieter and finer than ever. 
He watched for demure little Nancy at 
church that Sunday. In she came, in a 
little gray suit and squirrel stole, as pretty 
as a picture, her cheeks like roses. “Plucky 
little girl,” thought Tom, “to get out and 
earn her own living.” 

“Oh, mother, it was the clothes that did 
it,” whispered Nancy one day, some weeks 
later—for by this time all the town knew 
that Tom Andrews wanted Nancy for him- 
self. And Nancy spoke the truth! Even 
the nicest man in the world, though he is 
the last to know it, is attracted to the girl 
who wears pretty clothes! 

And so my little story ends. A real 
romance, isn’t it? And it is true, every word 
of it too. Nancy is just one Home JouRNAL 
reader of thousands who are members of 
our Girls’ Club here in THe Home Journat, 
and who make, in spare time, the extra 
money for new clothes and other nice 
things. You guessed that Nancy mus! have 
found some way to make more money. 
This very Girls’ Club which her mother had 
read of, and had written to find out about, 
solved her problem! 

You also may join us and make money 
too, How? I will gladly give you all the 
easy directions if you will sit down to-day 
and write me a little note, saying: “ Pleas; 
tell me how Nancy Parker and other Hom 
JouRNAL readers—busy mothers, busines 
girls, school girls, teachers and stay--t 
home girls alike—make extra money in Phe 
Girls’ Club, and how I can too.” 

There are no expenses of any kind. p ust 
address me as the 


Manage 9 tele bee 


Tue Lapres’ Home JOuRwAL ” ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Selected and Prepared for You 
Under the Oval Label Guarantee 


OU who have known the 


all-around dependability of 

Armour Foods will appreciate 
the excellent quality and reliable uniformity 
of Oval Label Vegetables and Cereals. Here 
you have a further indication of the com- 
pleteness and scope of the Armour line. 


In these, as in more than 300 


other food products of the highest 
grade, careful selection from the best sources, 
modern expert preparation and adequate 
supply are gudranteed. The pledge and 
identification are one and the same—the 
Armour Oval Label, the mark that takes the 


guess-work out of buying. 


In supplying your table with 
Oval Label Vegetables and Cereals 
you are insuring the success of two important 
items of the family menu. Armour and 
Company first help to improve the standards 
of the raw materials. Then comes rigid selec- 
tion at the best sources. Harvesting at the 
precise moment of ripeness, and improved 
methods of preparation complete the careful 
process that makes quality and uniformity 
certain. © 


Order Oval Label Valet Vegetables 


and Cereals by name from your dealer. An 
Armour shelf in your pantry will enable you 
to serve any meal economically and quickly. 


Many valuable suggestions. for tasty vegetable and combination meat and vegetable 
dishes are given in “The Business of Being a Housewife.” Write today for a free copy. 
Address Food Economics Department, Division 21, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY _ 






































In the United 
States and Can- 
ada, nearly all 
the bakers use 


, Fleischmann’s 
Yeast 
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ANP now baby has been raised 
to a new throne—the proud 
high-chair; and a whole new world 
to conquer! 


BREAD 


His first solid food. 


About as impossible to think of raising him without i 
Love as without Bread. 








Bread is his start in Life. Show your love by the way 
you cut the slices, remembering— 
— Bread is the one solid food that builds and 
nourishes without ever taxing his tender digestion. 


— Bread is the one food that he loves and need 
never be denied. 


—The one food that unfailingly brings coos and 
contentment, chubby cheeks and sunshine in 
your home. 


Give him Plenty of Bread. 


When you plan your meals today see that bread is 
given the importance it deserves. Bread is your Best Food 
—the most delicious and: nutritive food you and your 
family can eat. Prepare your meals so that more bread’ 
will be eaten morning, noon and night. 













“Sixty-five Delicious Dishes Made with 
Bread” is a different kind of recipe book 
of new and wholesome, desserts and 
dishes which are easily and economically 
made with bread. Your baker or grocer 
will give you a copy free on request. 
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The Three Telegrams 


‘(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


the room she looked out of the window into 
the forest. There were threads of pale green 
showing on the tall trees; there were tiny 
red buds starting from the brown branches 
of the pollard willow that swept across the 
window ledge. 

Claire René suddenly wanted to shout! 
She did shout! There was spring in the 
world! There was spring in her heart, in 
her feet, in her tingling finger tips. 

She danced to the dark closet under the 
stairs. There they were, the wreaths, for 
her three brothers! The deep golden one 
for Clément—he was strong and square like 
a.rock; the light golden one for Fernand— 
he was pale and slight; the scarlet one for 
Alphonse—he was straight and tall like a 
tree in the forest. 

Claire René touched the three wreaths; 
they crackled dryly under her touch; she 
turned away and shivered. What did they 
sound like? Oh, yes; the crackling of the 
thin paper on the telegrams! 

She shut the closet door softly, and went 
to kneel beside grand’mére’s chair and 
looked again into the forest. The buds on 
the sweeping willows said “‘Yes”’; the pale- 
green winding gauze through the tall trees 
whispered a promise. She stood up and 
held out her arms; she had faith in the 
forest; she believed what it said. Through 
a patch of flickering sunlight she thought 
she saw three forms moving toward the 
cottage. It was only the viburnum bushes 
dipping and swaying-in the March wind, 
against the sturdy growth of darkened 
holly. 


‘ta noise died away entirely as the 
spring advanced. The silence grew 
greater and greater. There were few seeds 
for Claire René to plant in her garden; there 
was little strength in her arms to work 
them. Weeds covered the flower patch of a 
year ago. A few straggling everlastings 
showed their heads above the tangle. Claire 
René had plenty of strength to uproot them 
angrily and throw them into the overgrown 
path. 

The three wreaths were still on the shelf 
in the dark closet under the stair. Their 
colors were dimmed, like the hope in their 
maker’s heart; their forms were shrunken, 
like the forms of Claire René and grand’- 
mére and Jacques. 

Grand’mére lay in her bed most of the 
day. Sometimes, when the sun shone and 
the birds sang, Claire René would make her 
athing arms bathe and dress grand’mére 
and help her into the chair by the window. 
Then she would sit beside her and try to run 
threads through the bare places ip her 
frocks. 

At times she thought of making frocks 

for herself out of grand’mére’s calico dresses, 
folded so neatly in the cupboard. But 
grand’mére, she argued, would need them 
for herself when the Great Day came, when 
Clément and Fernand and Alphonse would 
come with ringing laughter through the 
forest—laughter that would surely open 
grand’mére’s eyes—and her ears. When 
the birds sang and the sun shone Claire 
René believed that day would come. 
' Jacques was always kind. But he had 
become a part of the great silence; almost 
as still as grand’mére he was. For hours 
he would sit and look at Claire René bend- 
ing over her sewing, over her scrubbing, 
over the brightening of the pots and pans. 
Sometimes his shining black eyes seemed to 
lie down in his face, to be going away for- 
ever behind his bush of eyebrow. 

Then she would start toward him and 
call: “Jacques, Jacques!” 

He would always answer, straightening in 
his chair: ‘‘ Yes, my little one, be not afraid. 
Jacques is ever near.” 


LAIRE RENE would sigh and go back 
to her work and wish that she was big 
enough to go out into the forest and shoot 
birds, as Jacques used to do. She was very 
hungry. She was tired of eating roots from 
the garden. 
She would like to lie down and go to 
sleep for the rest of her life, or die and go 
ito heaven and have the Holy Mother hold 
h er in her arms and feed her thick yellow 
m ilk. Jacques no longer brought even thin 
bli ue milk. There was no coffee in the cup- 
bo: id, no sugar, no bread—only hateful 
rooi ts of the garden. 

C.aire René no longer walked in the 
forest. Sometimes she would lie down on a 
moss; y place and look up through the tall 
trees at the patches of blue sky overhead. 
She w ‘ondered whether the good God still 
kept , His home above, whether He, too, 
were h: ungry, whether the Holy Mother had 
work t o do when her back ached and her 
fingers\ wouldn’t move and were thin and 
bony, like young dead birds that some- 
times f. 2ll from nests. 


Once, when Claire René was thinking such 
thoughts, she saw Jacques come running 
toward her. His eyes were bright and shiny, 
and she had a fear that they might drop 
out of his head, as the quick breath dropped 
out of his mouth. 

“Listen, ma petite!” he cried. 

He dropped on the mossy place beside her 
and rocked back and forth with his hands 
clasped about his shaking knees. Claire 
René was used to waiting. She waited until 
Jacques found breath for speech. 

Then he told her how the “Great Man 
from America”’ was coming to save France! 
How he was sending a million strong sons 
before him! How there was hope come to 
heavy hearts! 

Claire René wanted to ask a great many 
questions. But Jacques went right on, 
talking, talking—about the right flank and 
the left flank and the boches and the Amer- 
icans. Claire René hoped his tongue would 
not be too tired to answer one of her ques- 
tions. 

“What is America, my little one? Why, 
the greatest country in the world, excepting 
France. Where is America, my little one? 
Why, ACTOS the Atlantic Ocean, far from 
France.” 


By mon RENE sat very still with her 
hands in her lap. Jacques was a wise 
man. Heknewa great deal. All old people 
were wise; but such strange things made 
them happy, far-away things that they 
couldn’t ever touch or see, things out in the 
big world that went round and round. She 
knew that Clément and Fernand and Al- 
phonse were out in the big world, going 
round and Tound; but in her heart she saw 
them only in the forest, in the garden patch, 
by the hearth in the tiny house, asleep in 
their high white bed. 

In these places she could still feel their 
arms about her, hear their laughter, listen 
for their step. But out in the world! What 
were they doing? How could she know? 
Jacques made her feel very lonely. Never 
once did he speak of her three brothers; on 
and on he went about the “Great Man 
from America.” 

Presently he ceased for a moment and 
held Claire René’s cold hands against his 
grizzled cheek. ‘But, my little one, why 
are you cold?” 

Claire René looked for a long time into 
Jacques’ shining eyes; then she whispered: 
‘My brothers!” 

High among the tall trees of the forest 
the wind was singing and sighing; beneath 
on a green moss bank Jacques gathered 
Claire René in his arms; he gathered her 
up like a baby and rocked her back and 
forth. He cried and laughed into the bright 
tangle of her hair. 

“My poor little one! My poor little 
one!” he said over and over. Then he re- 
leased her from his arms and held her face 
between his knotted hands. ‘‘ Now, listen!” 


HE listened, and even before Jacques had 

finished a song began in her heart—so 
strong and high and true that it reached up 
into the treetops and joined in the chorus 
of the forest. 

The words that came from the lips of 
Jacques made a great beating in her ears. 
Could it be so—what he was saying—that the 
“Great Man from America”? had come to 
save all the Brothers of France? That soon, 
soon he would send Clément and Fernand 
and Alphonse back to the tiny house in the 
forest? That all the wicked men in the world 
would be no more? That the great and 
terrible noise would cease—forever? 

Jacques was very, very sure that he was 
right about it; he had read it all in a news- 
paper; he had walked miles and miles to 
hear men talk of nothing else. 

Claire René asked where the great man 
lived. 

“In Paris, ma petite.” 

‘And what does he look like—the brave 
one?” 

“He is grave and quiet, like a king.” 

“And has he on his head the crown of 
gold?” 

“No, ma petite, but he has in his heart 
the Sons of France.” 

“And Clément and Fernand and AIl- 
phonse also?” 

Claire René waited while Jacques passed 
his fingers through her hair. “Yes, ma 
petite,” he said at last. 

Claire René wished that she had more 
hands and feet and lips and eyes and more 
than such a little body to hold her joy. She 
made circles of dancing about Jacques on 
their way back to the cottage. She said her 
happiness was so great that she might fly 
up into the sky and laugh from the tops 
of the trees. “Dear Jacques,” she said as 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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Martex Towels Do Wear Longer Be- 
cause of Their Dense Underweave 


HE magnifying glasses above show, on the left, the under- 
weave of a Martex Turkish Towel; on the right, the same 


weave of an ordinary Turkish towel. 
the same degree. 


Every woman knows that a dense, heavy 
fabric wears longer than a thin, open 
fabric; that, in towels, heavy fabrics ab- 
sorb water quickest; that this stout, 
strong Martex fabric will resist longer 
the strain of stretching, of boiling in 
laundry work, and of hard rubbing. 


This is the simple, straightforward ex- 
planation of the reasons for the greater 
economy of Martex Towels. It is equally 
emphasized by the use of Martex quality 
in the leading hotels and hospitals of the 
country; by the fact that the foremost 
department stores sell and recommend 
Martex Towels; and by the widespread 
use of Martex in homes where both 


Both: are magnified to 


economy and luxury are fully appreci- 
ated 


There is no safe way of judging towel 
fabrics by the eye because the under- 
weave of any towel is hidden beneath 
the ‘“‘terry’’—that is, beneath the little 
loops on the towel surface. 


Buy only Turkish towels bearing the 
red-and-white Martex label and you are 
assured of splendid durability and of 
equally satisfying luxury. 


All white or white with jacquard patterns 
in colors. Styles to suit every bathroom 
and at a wide range of prices. 


You will find Martex Towels on sale in most leading department and dry goods stores 
COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS 


W. H. & A.E. Margerison & Company 


Jasper and Huntingdon Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Your Wholesale 7 5 | 


Prices Saved Me 


WE supply all material complete as specified for home- seeps 


at wholesale prices. Many customers write we have saved them as hig 


as thirty per cent to 4 per cent. 
—makes no difference w 


Deliveries are prompt. We ship anywhere 
ere you live. Materials highest quality. Costs guar- 


anteed; noextras. You build at a known price. Lumber Ready-cut to fit at 


mill; saves work on job—reduces cost. 


Or not Ready-cut as preferred. 


200 Home Plans FREE—Write Today! 


Investigate our methods. 
homes, cottages, bungalows, etc. 
American architects. 
cabinets, linen closets, pantry cases, etc., 


Send for our Book of Plans. Town and country 
Many inexpensively adapted from best work of leading 
Book shows photos, floor plans, many convenience ideas— built in 
features that lighten housekeeping, save steps. 


Over 100,000 customers and three strong banks vouch for us. 


Inexpensive Garages 
We  - 
ber, hardware, glass, roofing, etc., for garages 
pe ‘all sizes of cars. Ready-cut. Prices whole- 
sale. Check coupon for Garage Book. 








6941 Case Street 








Name. 


ly complete material as specified, lum- 


Our Four Mills 


In order to reduce freight costs, we operate 
four mills and ship from the one nearest you. 
The mills are located at Chehalis, Wash. ; Hatties- 
burg, Miss. ;St. Louis, Mo. ,and Davenport, lowa. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or r Money Back 
Established Over Half a Century 


Davenport, lowa 


Inquirers from outside the United States please send $1.00 to cover cost of books and mailing. 
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GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 6941 Case St., Davenport, lowa. 

Gentlemen:—Send me FREE books as checked: [1] Books of Barns and Farm Buildin: 
0 Book of 200 Home Plans 


(0 Garages—Ready-Cut. 
_ Address. 
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City. 


State__ 
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To avoid a shade that sticks 


—make sure the roller is a Hartshorn. For in a 
Hartshorn the spring is of finest steel wire, and the 
bracket and other vital parts are stamped out of heavy 
metal. With edges clean-cut, these parts are assembled 
as carefully as the parts of a watch. 


So on a Hartshorn Roller a shade cannot “wobble”, cannot roll 
up crookedly, cannot fall through any fault of the roller. Specify 
HARTSHORN when you order shades—it will eliminate all 
your shade troubles; and look for the name Hartshorn on the 
shade wrapper. It’s an assurance of satisfaction. 
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Kleinert’s 


Dress Shields 
Baby Pants, San- 
itary Goods and 
Rubber Sheeting 
are perpetually 
new in design 
and styles; but 
their quality has 
been a recogniz- 
ed standard for 


forty years 
“Buy Knowingly” 




















The Three Telegrams 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


they paused at the dried garden patch, ‘“‘do 
you think to-morrow they will come—my 
brothers?” 

Jacques shook his head. 

‘Do you think one day from to-morrow? 

Again Jacques shook his head. 

But Claire René was busy in her thoughts. 
She turned suddenly and threw her arms 
about him. “ Will you again walk the miles 
of the forest for Claire René, will you?” 

“But—why—for what reason, ma petite?” 

She would send a letter! She would her- 
self write to the “Grcat Man,” and tell him 
about Clément and Fcrnand and Alphonse, 
tell him how good and brave they were, and 
about grand’mére and the silence of her 
eyes and ears, and about Claire René 
looked frightened and clappcd, her fingers 
over her mouth. 

No! She must forever keep the secret 
about the telegrams. Tclegrams meant sor- 
row; there must be only happiness in the 
house for the brothers. 

Long after twilight had fallen she pleaded 
with Jacques about the letter. By the 
firelight that same night she would write. 
Grand’mére had taught her to make the 
letters-of many words; she knew what to 
say. In the first light of the day Jacques 
could be gone to the post. And then! Yes? 

Not until he finally nodded his head was 
she satisfied. Then she wondered why so 
suddenly he had become heavy with sad- 
ness. Why, when she watched him trudge 
off into the forest, had he seemed to carry a 
burden on his bent back? 

She thought: ‘Old people are like that. 
Grand’mére is like that;. she, too, grows 
tired with the end of the day. They had so 
many long days behind them to remember— 
grand’mére and Jacques. And the days 
ahead of them?” 

Claire René was often puzzled about 
their days ahead. They were so tired! But 
they would be soon happy. And grand’- 


”? 





_ mére would open her eyes to see and her 


ears to hear when Clément and Fernand 
and Alphonse came back again. 


LAIRE RENE ate only a mouthful of 

her cooked roots on that evening. For 
grand’mére she made a special brew of dried 
herbs from the forest and baked a cake from 
the last bit of brown flour left in the cup- 
board. Grand’mére was half the shape 
she used to be; the brothers would surely 
scold when they saw her so gone away. 

Claire René piled the logs high on the 
fire; she must have light for her work, 
plenty of light. She searched the house for 
paper and envelope and pencil and when 
she had written she threw the paper into 
the fire and wept with a passion much too 
great for her years and her body. She had 
forgotten the words; they wouldn’t come. 
And who was she to be writing to the 
“Great Man,” a man like a king? 

Until the dawn crept through the win- 
dows Claire René lay upon the hearth by 
the dying fire, sobbing through her sleep. 
The first light of day made her remember 
Jacques. He would be waiting! He had 
promised to go, to walk to the post with 
her letter. She looked at the dark closet 
under the stairs. She thought of the three 
wreaths; if she could make wreaths, she 
could make letters! She bounded to her 
feet; she seized the last of the paper and 
the bitten pencil; she struggled with the 
letters; she wrote: “Dear Great Man: 
My brothers i 

A step in the still room startled her. 
Grand’mére was coming from her room, 
fully dressed. Claire René flew to her side, 
but Madame Populet stood erect; she 
walked alone to her chair by the window. 
Claire René knelt beside her, and the hands 
that were laid on her head had a new firr- 
ness in their pressure. And grand’mére 
was smiling! 

Claire René thought: “She is happy this 
morning; she feels in the air the gladness. 
I will make her a hot brew when I come 
back from Jacques.” 





Que wrapped a dark cloak about her 
shoulders; in her hand was tightly 
clasped the half-written paper and the pcn- 
cil. At the doorway she turned and called: 
“Good-by, grand’mére. Good-by.” 

Madame Populet was still smiling; hcr 
face was turned toward the forest and, 
through the sweeping willow over the win- 
dow, sunbeams laid their fingers on the 
sightless eyes. 

Two hours later Claire René walked 
through the forest singing. Her arms were 
full of scarlet leaves and branches of holly 
berries. She wanted to carry all the beauti- 
ful things she saw back to the cottage, to 
make the place a bower, where she and 
grand’mére and Clément and Fernand and 
Alphonse could kneel and thank the good 
God that they were again together. 


All the world was kind on this morning. 
Jacques had been waiting for her at the 
door of his wooden hut. He had helped her 
with the letter. He had set out straightway 
to the post. Claire René had stooped and 
kissed the feet that had so many miles 
to go. 

Jacques had cricd out: “Ma petite, you 
hope too far.” 

But Claire René’s mind and heart were a 
flood of joy; she had no place for doubt, no 
time for sorrow. She came out of the forest 
and stood looking at the tiny, crumbling 
house. No longer was she afra‘d of the 
silence. In but a short time her three 
brothers would fill the air with laughtcr; 
they would carry her on their backs around 
the house and into the forest, and grand’- 
mére would stand waiting and smiling— 
and perhaps scolding; who could tell? 

She pushed her way through the door- 
way. The berries and leaves made a tall 
screen about her; she could barely see 
grand’mére in her chair by the window. 
She laid the branches on the hearth. 

“There!” she said. ‘‘That’s good.” 

Grand’mére was very quict in her chair 
by the window. Her hands were folded over 
her breast. There was something betwecn 
her still fingers. 

Claire René looked again, and then she 
screamed. 

Madamz2 Populct’s eyes were open; they 
were fixed on the thin blue-and-white 
envelope clasped in her hands. Claire René 
pressed her fingers into her temples; she 
was afraid to speak aloud. 

She whispered: ‘The third telegram!” 


HO had brought it? Who had given it 

to grand’mére? Why was she so still? 
Why were her eyes open, without seeing? 
Claire René wanted to scream again; but, 
instead, she made her fect take her to the 
chair by the window; she made her fingers 
pull the thin envelope from betwecn the 
stiff fingers. Grand’mére’s hands were 
cold. Her silence was more terrible than 
any silence Claire René had known before. 
The glazed, open eyes looked as if they hurt; 
she closed the lids with the tips of her fingers. 
She had seen dead birds in the forest and 
she knew that grand’mére was now like 
them. 

The telegram was bettcr burned in the 
fire;. there it could bring no more sorrow. 
She watched the thin paper curl and 
smolder among the smoking cmbers of last 
night’s blaze. She lookcd again toward the 
still figure by the window. If grand’mére 
was dead, why did she stay on the carth? 
Why didn’t the Holy Mother send an angel 
to catry her away into the heaven of the 
good God? 

Claire René began to tremble. What if 
the angels were too tircd to come, were as 
faint and hungry asshe! What, then, would 
become of grand’mére? 

Clément and Fernand and Alphonse 
would be very angry to find her so cold and 
still and dead; they would be, perhaps, as 
angry to find her gone away to heaven. 
But grand’mére had so much of sorrow 
here on earth; Claire René thought the 
room was growing very da-k; she flung her 
arms above her head and faintly screamed. 
But there was no one to hear. She fell on 
the hearthstone beside the red berries and 
the red leaves. 

There was scarcely a breath left in her 
body when Jacques found her at dusk. 


HREE days later she opened her eyes 

in her little bed beside grand’mérc’ 
bed. Grand’mére’s bed was smooth and 
high and white. Claire René was puzzled 

She called: ‘Grand’mére!”’ 

From the outer room the voice of Jacques 
replied: “Yes, ma petite; I am here.” 

He came and put his arms about her; she 
laid her head against his rough coat, but 
her eyes were turned toward the empty 
bed. She was trying to remember. 

Presently she sat up and asked: “Did 
the angel come and take grand’mére and 
carry her to the Holy Mother in heaven?’ 

Jacques crossed his heart. ‘“‘Yes, m 
p2tite,” he said. 

Faintly Claire René smiled and faint! 
she questioned: ‘But, my brothers?” 

Jacques turned his troubled eyes aww 
She must wait, he said; when she » 
strong they would talk of many things. 
told her that he had brought food to | 
her well, and that on the first warm : 
would himself carry her out into th 
shine of the forest; there she would 
run and sing and be like a happy, 
bird. 

In the days that followed Clai 
never spoke of grand’mére; she 
spoke of her three brothers. She lay 
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As Important 
As Education 


A healthy child is an apt pupil. Experts on the 
development of the child state that good teeth, well 
kept, usually indicate a child mentally bright. 


The reason Americans are better not only men- 
tally, but morally as well, is because Americans are 
healthy and clean. Clean first. Health today was 
cleanliness yesterday. 

CHLOROX is the name for the tooth, mouth ° 
and throat protection Americans use. CHLOROX 
is chemically correct; after your tooth brush and 
this smooth cleanser remove the impurities that 
inspection reveals, CHLOROX purges where the 
searching brush cannot reach—in the micro- 
scopic channels through which nature needs 
but a chance to circulate its rejuvenating 
fluids. 
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The Smooth Tooth Paste | 


“CHLOROX does not waste—never hardens in the tube’’ 


NULYNE LABORATORIES 


gg oe JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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CHLOROxX is the choice of those educators who 
would safeguard children’s teeth. CHLOROX ap- 
peals through its clean flavor—children just know 
CHLOROX is “that clean taste.” : 

A tube of CHLOROX is a lesson in American 
thrift—one tube. cleans one mouth twice daily for 
three whole months—a generous 50c worth—and 
the very last bit the key empties is like the paste 
from a new CHLOROX tube—fresh, creamy, 
cleansingly effective. 

Help your children be better Americans. You just 
try CHLOROX yourself. The smoker in your family 
will have no “smoker’s taste” in the morning if he 
uses CHLOROX at bedtime. Use CHLOROX 
before breakfast and start the day clean. 
CHLOROX is sold—everywhere! 
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Durable -DUR- 

HAM Hosiery is 

a product of in- 

dustrial democ- 

racy—never of 

Child Labor. We 

have no strikes - 
or lockouts. 











True Value in Hosiery is Measured 
by the Extra Wear it Gives 


T is one thing to get good looking hosiery — and quite another to get 


hosiery with long-wearing value. You get both when you buy 
Durable-DURHAM. This hosiery saves real money with fewer new 
pairs to buy—and the trouble of daring is avoided. 

Durable-DURHAM wears longer because it is made stronger. The Durham dyes do 


not fade and the stockings keep a long lasting good appearance. Best of all, it is reason- 
ably priced. Ask your dealer to show you 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 
Made emit Whats ne Wear fe Mardis 


Styles for men and women include all fashionable colors and come in all weights 
from the lightest lisle to the thick, warm, fleecy lined hosiery for winter wear. 


Every pair of Durable- DURHAM Hosiery is extra strongly reinforced. The legs are 
full length, tops wide and elastic, soles and toes are pte seamless and even. And 
the sizes are accurately marked. 


Look for the trade mark ticket attached to each pair. You should be able to buy 





GLORIANA 
(Banner) 


All year wearing 
stocking. Soft 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at any dealer's. If you do not find it, please write our ome mond oe 

sales office, 88 Leonard Street, New York, giving us the name of your dealer. gauge. view - 
ic tops. 

double reinforced 

DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. heels and toes. 

Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New York cordovan. — 
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“Here ’tis.” 


Wheatena—It tastes good 


The cereal that pleases young and old. You can’t resist the appeal 
of that delicious, nutty flavor found in Wheatena alone. You'll eat it 
with a relish. 

Wheatena makes new friends every day. Order some from your 
grocer. You'll discover something you despaired of finding—a nourish- 
ing food that tastes good every meal. Write for our Recipe Book. 


The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey. 









































The Three Telegrams 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


bed and stared about the quiet room. The 
silence was different, now that grand’- 
mére was gone. Everything was different. 

Jacques gave her food and care, and 


every day he said: “In only a little time 


you will be strong again, ma petite.” 

But something in his eyes kept her from 
speaking about Clément and Fernand and 
Alphonse. Often she thought about the 
telegrams upstairs, in the high, white bed. 
She wondered if Jacques had found .them 
there. Once she heard him walking.on the 
floor above. He was there a long time, and 
when he came down his voice.was queer 
and deep and his eyes were hidden behind 
a mist. 

He never spoke any more about the 
“Great Man from America.”? Jacques was 
like grand’mére; he was old, he was full 
of sorrow. Claire René was: afraid to ask 
about her letter; .she thouglit about it each 
day. 

But on the morning she was carried to 
Clément’s chair by the chimney corner, she 
felt a great gladness spring in her heart. 
Yes; they would come soon—her three 
brothers. To-morrow she would be strong 
enough to walk alone to the dark closet 
under the stairs and look again at the three 
wreaths on the highest shelf. 

Claire René smiled in her sleep that night; 
she dreamed of laughter in the house, of 
strong young arms about her, of quick steps 
and bright eyes. 

Once she awoke and must have called 
oe for Jacques was kneeling beside her 
bed. 

“Poor little one,” he said; ‘you call, but 
there is only old Jacques to come.” 

Claire René put out her hand and let it 
rest on the old man’s head. “‘ Dear Jacques,” 
she whispered, “always I will love you.” 


HE sun was streaming through the tiny 

house the next morning. Jacques had 
left Claire René sitting in the warm light of 
the open doorway while he went to bring 
wood from the forest. There were no birds 
singing from the leafless trees, but Claire 
René saw a sparrow hopping about on the 
bright brown earth of the garden patch. 
She was wishing she had a great piece of 
white fat to hang out on a tree for the bird’s 
winter food; wishing there were crumbs to 
leave on the window ledge, as grand’mére 
used to do. 

She was wishing so hard about so many 
things that she failed to see three men com- 
ing out of the forest. They were tall and 
straight and fair, and their eyes were as 
blue as the sky above their heads. Their 
clothes were the color of pale brown sand 
and on their heads were jaunty caps of the 
selfsame color. 

Jacques was with them; he was making 
a great many motions with his hands. They 
were all walking very slowly and talking 
very fast. 

As they neared the house Jacques pointed 
to Claire René, and the three strange men 
held back. Jacques came slowly forward. 
The sound of his step on the hard ground in- 
terrupted Claire René’s reverie; she looked 
up and around. She saw the three men 
standing at attention beyond the garden 
gate. 

She threw back the heavy cloak wrapped 
about her; the thin folds of her calico dress 
hung limply from her sunken shoulders, and 
above the wasted child body the sun spun 
circles of gold in her tangled hair. She made 
a slight quivering start toward Jacques, 
which passed into a rigid stare toward the 
three figures beyond. 


HE was unaware when Jacques put a 
caressing, supporting arm about. her and 
said: “Listen, my child.” 

The three men were coming forward. 
One of them held a letter in his hand. With 
kind eyes and bared heads they stood be- 
fore the straining gaze of Claire René. 

“The letter is for you, ma petite.” 
Jacques’ voice was infinitely tender; the 
added pressure of his arm made Claire 
René conscious of his presence; she sud- 
denly clung to him and buried her face in 
his coat sleeve. He went on to say: “‘The 
letter is for Claire René—from the ‘Great 
Man from America!’”’ 

The tangled head shook in the angle of 
his arm. Claire René was crying. 

The tallest of the three men handed the 
letter to Jacques; he wiped his eyes and 
turned his head away. The others shifted 
in position and tightly folded their arms 
across their broad chests. 

Jacques read: 


To Mademoiselle Claire René: The soil of 
France now covers the bodies of your three 
brothers, Clément and Fernand and Alphonse 
Populet. The soil of France covers the Croix 
de Guerre upon their breasts. The sons of 
France, and of America, hold forever in their 


hearts the memory of their honor. We are all 
one family now—France and America—and 
so I send to you three brothers—not in place 
of, but in the stead of those others. They come 
to give you love and service in the name of 
America. 


Claire René slowly moved apart from 
Jacques. She stood alone with head erect 
and taut arms by her sides. She hesitated 
a moment, then came forward and held out 
her hands. 

“Bonjour, messieurs,”’ she said. 


HE tallest of the three men covered 

her hands with his own. “Little friend,” 
he said, “‘we can’t make you forget your 
brothers; we want to help you remember 
them. We want to do some of the things for 
you that they used to do, and we want you 
to do a lot of things for us. We are pretty 
big, it is true, but we need a little girl like 


you to sort of keep us in order. We want . 


to take you right along with us this very 
day—to a place where we can care for you, 
and oa 

But Claire René slipped with electric 
swiftness to Jacques’ side; from his shelter- 
ing arm she made declaration: ‘Never! 
I stay here with Jacques—always.” Then 
struggling against emotion she added with 
finality: ‘‘I thank you, messieurs.” 

The tall man lingered with his thoughts 
a moment before he spoke; he was standing 
close to Claire René and made as though 
to lay his hand upon her hair, but drew 
back and said that they were all pretty good 
cooks and that they were very, very hungry. 

At this Claire René threw a frightened, 
wistful glance at Jacques. 

The tall man interrupted hastily. He 
said they had brought food with them, and 
would she allow them to prepare it? 

Claire René nodded her head; her eyes 
looked beyond her questioner—out into 
the lonely forest. 

Jacques presently lifted her into his arms 
and carried her within the house. With 
reverence he placed her in grand’mére’s 
chair by the window. Her ears were filled 
with distant echoes; her sight was blurred; 
speech had gone from her lips. As through 
a dark curtain she saw the figures moving 
about the room; far away she heard the 
clatter and the talk and sometimes laughter. 





FTER along time Jacques came and held 
some steaming coffee to her lips. He 
made her drink and drink again; a pink 
flush crept into her cheeks; shyly she met 
the glances from the eyes of those three fair, 
kind faces. Then her own eyes filled with 
tears and she lowered her head. 

The tallest of the three men came behind 
her chair and spoke gently, close to her ear: 
“Our great and good commander, who sent 
us here, will be very unhappy if you do not 
come. You see, he wanted the sister of 
Clément and Fernand and Alphonse Popu- 
let to be a sister to some of his own boys. It 
would help us a great deal, you know; we’re 
pretty lonely too—sometimes.” 

The collaboration in the faces of his 
friends seemed to put an instant end to his 
effort and, as if an unspoken command were 
given, they all sat down and made a prompt 
finish to the meal. 

With no word on her lips Claire René 
watched from grand’mére’s chair by the 
window. About her, figures moved like 
dim marionettes; they cleared the table; 
they polished the copper pans; they sat in 
the chimney corner and puffed blue circles 
of smoke above their heads. 

Dimly she saw all this, but clearly she saw 
the inside of a great man’s mind. She, Claire 
René, had work to do; she was called—for 
France! 

Long, slanting shadows from the sinking 
sun were streaking the wall of the whi! 
washed room with slender, forklike finge: 
Jacques and the three men were knotted in 
talk beside the ruddy fire glow. Claire René 
braced herself with a sharp sigh. No soldier 
ever went into battle with a more self-made 
courage than hers. 

Unseen, unnoticed, noiselessly she made 
her pilgrimage across the room. In the 
dark closet, under the stairs, she reached 
for the wreaths. With quick, short breath , 
she gathered them in her arms. One me ,- 
ment she lowered her head while her lin 2s 
touched the faded crackling flowers. T” he 
compact was sealed; her sacrifice wv yas 
ready. 

In that attitude she passed swiftly wi jhin 
the circle about the fireplace. She « -ame 
like a spirit of Peace with the wreat |): 
her arms. Over and above the seret j¢y in 
her face there dawned a joyous expect sancy, 
Yes; she could-trust les Américains! 

On each reverent, bowed head she © placed 
her wreath; and when she had fir jjshed, 
without tremor in her voice she said: “My 
brothers!” 
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COUNTRY SCENE FROM : 
WINDOWS OF OUR PLANT AT 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Fresh from Sunshine and Pure Air 
A Meat Market For Your Pantry Shelf 


From wide-open kitchens, always open for inspection, Council 
Meats come to you fresh from ideal surroundings of sparkling 
sunshine and pure air—packaged feasts for families who appre- 
ciate good living. 
Because they come in vacuum packages, Council Meats reach your table in 
all their original flavor, purity and goodness. They come ready-to-serve 
hot or cold. Prepared in a delightful variety, they make a meat market for 
your pantry shelf. For every-day dishes—unexpected guests—outings— 
and for every meal whether planned ahead of time or not, Council Meats are 
always ready-to-please. | 

We have printed a little guide to good living called “Appetizing 

Suggestions.” It pictures many tempting dishes made with a 

great variety of meats and other good things to eat. It tells 


how to cook and serve these proved successes. It is an unusual 
help for every housekeeper. It’s free on request. 


INDIAN PACKING COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. 


Address Sales Office, Indian Packing Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, U.S.A. f. 


A Partial List of Council Meats 


Vienna Style Sausage Corned Beef Hash Sliced Dried Beef 
Corned Beef Hamburger Steak and Onions Veal Loaf 
Lunch Tongues Potted Meat-Products Sausage Meat , 
Roast Beef Ol’ Mammy Hash Ox Tongues £ 
Tripe . 
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Creamy Raisin Tapioca 
See Recipe Below 
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Plain Foods Become Luxurious 


Yet Costs Stay Low 
When Raisins are Cooked with Them 


E never serve boiled rice any 
more without cooking raisins 
+ . ie 4 

with it—we who want “‘luxury 
flavors’’ with low costs. 

We now serve delicious bread pudding, 

Indian pudding, tapioca, rice pudding, etc., 

as desserts instead of the more expensive 


kinds, since we decided to use raisins in all 
of them. 


For we have learned that the family de/ights 
in these foods when raisins lend their irresist- 
ible appetite appeal. 

Now they are always acceptable, always 
wanted. 

And we save dollars in our bills. 
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Creamy Raisin Tapioca 


\% cup quick-cooking tapioca ¥% cup sugar 
2 cups milk ¥% teaspoonful salt 
2 eggs 3% cup SUN-MAID Raisins 
2 tablespoonfuls shredded cocoanut 


Put milk and tapioca in double boiler, cook fifteen minutes; 
then add eggs beaten with salt and one-half cup sugar. Then 
stir in the raisins and cocoanut, and bake in a moderate oven 
until custard is firm. Heap flavored and sweetened whipped 
cream on top and serve, or serve any pudding sauce desired. 
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Ask for Raisin Candies. 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 





Raisin Caramel Apple 
will meet with the instant approval of the 


children. An excellent dessert for dietetic 
reasons. 





Raisin Cream Cake 
A cake for the most elaborate occasion as 
well as for everyday use. Raisins improve 
most cakes immensely. 





Rolled Oats with Raisins 


Oatmeal will find new favor in the fam- 
ily’s estimation, with raisins to make it 
more nourishing and doubly palatable. 


SUN-MAID Raisins 


At Candy Stores. 


Healthful. 


Delicious. 


Membership 9000 Growers 
Fresno, California 











Three varieties: Sun-Maid SEEDED 


(seeds removed); Sun-Maid SEEDLEss 
(grown without seeds); 
Cuusters (0n the stem). 


Sun-Maid 











More Nutritious Too 


We serve raisins in our oatmeal, and 
stew them with our prunes, not only for 
better flavor, but for more nutrition also. 


For raisins are 75% pure fruit sugar—the 
best kind of energizing nutriment in prac- 
tically pre-digested form. 

We regard the two foregoing facts of such 
importance that we always keep raisins in the 
house. 


Get SUN-MAID Raisins 


When you order ask for Sun-Maid Raisins 
—made from sweet, tender, juicy California 
grapes which are too delicate to ship far for 
table use. 

They make plump, meaty, juicy razsims, and 
you can get them anywhere, at the cost of 
ordinary kinds. 

Send for free book, ‘‘Sun-Maid Recipes,”’ 
showing 100 ways to serve. 
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In Which There 


RE you tired of hearing the 
folks in your town talk about 
what a “problem” the boys 
are? Would you like to show 
those folks that the reason 
boys aren’t better citizens is 
not because they don’t know 
==] how, but because they don’t 
get half a chance? Would you like to be- 
long to a club where you could have more 
fun than you ever had before, and yet do 
such important things in such a real way 
that everybody would have to respect you 
instead of just putting up with you? 

Are you a boy that can get other boys to 
do things? Let’s suppose you’re that kind. 

Pick out six of the best fellows you know— 
the sort of fellows that other fellows like; 
better not choose them just because they’re 
your pals, but try to think of them as kind of 
captains. You know—every boy knows—the 
kind of fellow that can lead. Get live ones. 
But try to get fellows between fourteen and 
eighteen that do good team work. 

Get together, the seven of you—seven is a 
good number, and a lucky one—and talk 
over the way you would like to see things run 
in your neighborhood, your town; what you 
would like to see done for boys that isn’t 
being done. Then frame up an announce- 
ment of what you’re going to do. Write it 
so boys will be interested in it. Let the boy 
that got the other six boys together ask for 
nominations for a temporary chairman, a 

. temporary secretary and a temporary treas- 
urer. 

When the temporary chairman has been 
elected, he should name several temporary 
committees of two or three boys each (no 
objection to one boy being on two com- 
mittees, if necessary), including a com- 
mittee to secure a hall for the first mass 
meeting; a committee to call upon the mayor 
and other prominent persons and invite 
them to be present; a finance committee; a 
publicity committee, and a committee to 
draft a constitution and by-laws; also a 
membership committee. 





ERHAPS the finance committee will have 

to get busy first, and call upon citizens of 
the neighborhood or town. Explain what you 
want to do and see what prospect there is of 
your getting codperation, financial and other, 
in organizing the boys and developing their 
good citizenship. Explain that the boys 
themselves will do the work and pay the ex- 
ks’ pense of carrying it on, but that it will be 
necessary for them to have certain equip- 
ment furnished. The boy mayor and his 
officers and council will work without pay; 
but they must have a City Hall to work in, 
and certain other things. 

In talking over their plans with older citi- 
zens, this committee can find out which men 
and women understand boys and want to 
help them to help themselves. 

If there is an organization in town that 
seems as though it could be a good friend to 
boys, it’s a pretty good plan to try to get its 
aid. But you have to be careful, fellows! 
You know how many grown folks there are 
who think there’s only one right way of doing 
anything, and that’s their way. What you 
want are folks that will be tickled to see you 
do right in your own, boys’ way. 

If the seven organizers can possibly do it. 
they ought to earn enough money among 
thém to pay the expenses of the first mass 
meeting: rent of hall, printing costs, and so 
forth. 

The meeting should not be held in a 
church, school, social settlement or any such 
place. Because a lot of the kids you need to 
get, and who need you, won’t go if they get 
the idea that there’s going to be anything 
like Sunday school or day school or charity 
about the new club. After you’ve had the 
kids with you for awhile, working for good 
citizenship, they’ll learn to respect 
every effort that makes folks kinder 
and more helpful and squarer and 
more dependable. 


UT it’s a fact that most of the 
kids you ought to have with you 
wouldn’t come if you met in a place 
where there might be somebody 
like a teacher to set them in a row 
and make them learn something. 
They’ve got to get, from the start, 
the idea that this Boys’ Brotherhood 
of America is something different; 
and that the way to learn is by 
doing, and not by hearing about it. 
‘Yes, and what you learn is what 
-you set yourself to learn because you 
‘vant to know it, not what somebody 
©lse makes you learn because he 
W ants you to know it. 
*So it is necessary to have your 
Tst meeting in an empty store or a 
hited lodge hall or some place that 
bolys can run just as men could run . 
it lif they hired it for some good, 








lav\yabiding purpose. 








Here’s a Real Boys’ Club 


are No Grown Folks, But Just Boys 


By Clara E. Laughlin 





Here is a Chance for 
the Boys in Every Town 


OU have read on pages 7 

and 8 what over 600 boys in 
Chicago are doing. If not, then 
_ read that first. It will give every 
_ red-blooded boy the impulse to 
| do. And he can do too. Here 
are the simple ways shown him. 
And it makes no difference 
where he lives: in city, town or 
village. It’s all the same to the 
idea, and the idea is all the same 
to any place. 











When you know where you’re going to 
meet, and have decided on the best time to 
get a good crowd, then your invitation com- 
mittee should call upon the mayor and other 
prominent citizens and ask them to be pres- 
ent and to speak. 

Ask the mayor to introduce you to the 
corporation counsel, or other legal official, 
who will help you to draw up for the boys a 
constitution modeled on that of the town in 
which you live. Tell this official that you 
boys want to get in line for citizenship by 
being good, young citizens and doing all 
there is for young citizens to do toward mak- 
ing your town a better place to live in— 
better for boys and better for grown folks. 
And tell him that, in addition to such officers 
as the town has, you want your constitution 
to provide for the following committees: 
Investigating, Employment, House, Good 
and Welfare, Athletic and Social. (The 
Boys’ Brotherhood Republic Constitution, 
which will be sent you on request to the 
headquarters, 839 South Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, will give you the duties of 
these committees.) 


EXT, and very important, is publicity. 

This temporary committee should visit 
the editors of your town papers, explain what 
your purpose is, and ask for a write-up and 
an ‘announcement of the meeting. You are 
sure to get this. But it will be well not to 
depend altogether on it to bring out the 
right kind of kids. Better get on that job, 
all of you! Spread the word wherever there 
are boys of fourteen to eighteen years. Make 
them understand that there’s going to be 
heaps of fun in this as well as showing folks 
what useful citizens boys can be. 

If you can get any club or any prominent 
person to take enough interest in you to give 
you a good push-off, suggest that what you’d 
like most of ail for them to do for you would 
be to pay the traveling expenses of a B. B. R. 
boy from Chicago to come and help you 
with your first public meeting. If you can’t 
get this, write to the headquarters, and the 
boys there will give you all sorts of informa- 
tion which will help you get under way. 

Conduct your meeting yourselves. Don’t 
ask any older person to do it for you. Ask 
advice about how to proceed. But do the 
proceeding yourselves. 

The temporary chairman will preside; the 
temporary secretary will take the minutes. 
Let the other organizers act as ushers, and 
so forth. Call your meeting to order; state 
its purpose. Then call on your invited 
speakers to tell you what they think of your 
project. When, they have spoken, ask for a 
few words from anybody present who cares 
to speak, especially boys. Then announce 





that the ushers are provided with slips of 
paper whereon boys desiring to become citi- 
zens may write their names and addresses. 

Have one of you seven boys make a mo- 
tion that the charter membership be kept 
open to include the next thirty boys who 
join. Have another boy make a motion 
that for six months or a year (as seems best 
to you) the membership be limited to one 
hundred boys. After you get a hundred boys 
going so they understand the thing and are 
full of the spirit of it, you can take in more. 
But it will be very hard for you if you take in 
too many to start with. And even after you 
are going in great shape, it will be a mistake 
to get so big that there is not plenty of work 
for everybody to do. It is better to start 
more City Halls and keep everybody active. 
If possible, announce a meeting to be held a 
week later, and invite everybody interested 
to come then, after he has had time to think 
over and talk over the plan. 


Bed week will be a busy one for you or- 
ganizers. You ought to have looked the 
ground over before the first meeting and 
found the place where you’d like your City 
Hall to be. You ought to have found what 
the rent of that place is, how much it will 
cost to fit it up, how much to heat it and 
light it and keep a clean towel supply and 
pay a janitor for part time to take care of the 
fire, and so forth. 

Also, you ought by that time to have 
picked out some man in town who you think 
would make a good supervisor. Probably 
you can’t get full time from him to begin 
with. Maybe you'll have to select a teacher 
or a college student or someone like that, who 
can give you afternoons after school hours, 
evenings and Sundays. The headquarters in 
Chicago can send you a boy supervisor, one 
of the alumni, if you can raise about $75 or 
$80 a. month to pay him at the start, with a 
prospect of more as he makes good. If you 
can’t do this it would be a great help if you 
could send your supervisor and your first 
mayor to Chicago for a few days to study the 
workings of the City Halls there. 

Out of the names handed in to you at the 
first mass meeting, you seven organizers are 
to select the thirty who will, in your opinion, 
make the best charter members. Notify 
your charter members and get them together 
as soon as you can, probably in the house of 
one of the temporary officers. Lay before 
them all the details you have been able to 
gather and get from them all the suggestions 
they have to offer. 

Every member pays taxes (15 cents a 
month, or whatever you decide on) in ad- 
vance, to the temporary treasurer, who thus 
has funds to meet some, at least, of the ex- 
penses of organizing. 

The thirty-seven charter members may 
decide on all general plans of action; and all 
should codperate in bringing the membership 
up to one hundred, in choosing a supervisor 
and a committee of older citizens to act as 
friendly advisers to the new undertaking. 
Also, every one of the charter members 
should feel personally responsible for “ talking 
up” the Boys’ Brotherhood among other cit- 
izens and doing his utmost to get the right 
sort of help toward paying for a City Hall 
and the supervisor’s salary, and so forth. 


HEN your second big meeting comes 
you know what you want to do, how 
much it will cost, and you probably know 
whose aid you can get and whose counsel 
you want. At this meeting you may be able 
to announce ygur plans as to location, and so 
forth. But in any case you should announce 
the date for election of permanent officers. 
When your hundred members have been 
secured (your membership committee should 
be made up from the whole charter member- 
ship) you should have a nomination meeting 
at which all the hundred members 
participate. Call for nominations 
(as many as are desired) for all the 
officers. Then take a couple of weeks 
for your campaign. Let the candi- 
dates make a good hot canvass— 
speaking, circularizing, or anything 
that occurs to them or to their cam- 
paign managers. 

At election, have a carefully 
chosen elections committee who will 
see that only registered citizens vote. 

The six hundred-odd boys in 
Chicago are ready and eager to an- 
swer all questions and help you, out 
of their five years’ experience. Just 
drop them a line at 839 South Ash- 
land Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and 
they’ll answer promptly. 

Here’s the way to have the most 
interesting time of your life, and to 
show folks what’s in you. You’ve 
always known you had ten thousand 
times more good sense and ability 
than you were given credit for by 
big folks. Here’s how you can prove 
it to them! 


























The Suit 
without a “Don’t” 


HEN he starts off to 

school, Mother doesn’t 
have to warn him: “Don’t 
put your elbows on your desk. 
Don’t get down on your knees 
when you’re playing marbles. 
Don’t put all those ‘things’ in 
your pockets”’. 
—Not if he’s wearing one of 


the dependable Elk Jr. boy 


suits. 


Mother knows that the extra 
cloth at elbow, kneeand seat insures 
against wear. She knows that the 
adjustable band at the knee pre- 
vents the unsightly sagging so often 
complained: of in “elastic-held” 
knickers, and that the re-inforced 
extra-stitched pockets will stand 
up under the strain of tops, mar- 
bles and knives. 


She trusts the guarantee in the pocket of 
every Elk Jr. pledging service—a new suit— 
or your money back. 


When you appreciate the swagger cut, the 
smart swing, the piped pockets and waist seam 
you'll see why “‘Sonny”’ says: 


** Me for Elk Juniors ”’ 


Your boy will outgrow his Elk 
Jr. but he’ll have a hard 
time wearing it out. 


Cohen & Lang 


707 Broadway New York City 


COAT PANTS 
. Specialtestedwoolens. 15. Double seat cloth. 
- Woolens double 16. Double knee cloth. 
shrunk. 17. Lined throughout. 
- Double elbow cloth. 18. Extra strength lining. 
. Seams extra sewed. 19. Excelsior waist band. 
. Guaranteed mohair 20. Double stitched pock- 
lining. ets. 
. Super sleeve lining. 21. Adjustable button 
. Special canvas fronts. 
. Pockets stayed and 22. 
tacked. 23. . 
. Extra button sewing. 24.Seams double 
. Special ivory buttons. stitched. 
. Extra emergency but- 25. Seat seams serged. 
tons. 26. Outlet on large sizes. 
. Super button thread. 27. Non-ravel pocket fac- 
. Superior fit and finish. ing. 
. Original Styles. 28. Hip and cash pocket. 
See our Guarantee in Pocket 








Ask your dealer to show you the suit with 
the above label on the sleeve or write to us for 
style booklet and dealer’s name. 
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Who Are the Best Judges of a Baking Powder ? 


HE World’s finest hotels, clubs and 
institutions! The highest paid and most 
expert cooks and bakers! 


They cannot afford to guess—they are paid 
to know the best baking materials and they 
were among the first to use Ryzon and to 





endorse it as the Perfect Baking Powder. 


The reasons why these experts, and more 
than a million good homekeepers, use Ryzon 
are reasons why you should use it in your home. 


Ryzon is 40c for a full 16 ounce pound at 
your grocer’s—also 15c and 25c packages. 

















Some of the leading hotels, clubs and institutions using Ryzon: 


New York City 

The Waldorf-Astoria 

The Colony Club 

The Commodore 

Hotel Astor 

The Belmont 

The Ansonia 

Hotel Majestic 

The Biltmore 

Hotel Bossert (B’klyn) 

Hotel Bretton Hall 

Hotel Knickerbocker 

Hotel Manhattan 

Hotel McAlpin 

Hotel Ritz-Carlton 

Hotel Pennsylvania 

The Plaza 

Hotel St. Regis 

Hotel Vanderbilt 

Lambs’ Club 

Hotel Martinique 

New York Yacht Club 

Midday Club 

Bankers’ Club 

Downtown Associa’ 

Montauk Club (Bi ton) 

Aero Club 

Catholic Club 

Friars’ Club 

Hotel Belleclaire 

Hotel Gotham 

Hotel Hamilton 

Hotel Robert Fulton 

Hotel Woodstock 

Harvard Club, The 

Knott Hotels, The 

Lord & Taylor Restaurant 

Manhattan Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital 

Masonic Club 

Metropolitan Club 

Metropolitan Museum 
Restaurant 

National Arts Club 

Neurological Hospital 

N. ¥.C. & H. R. R. R 

N. Y. Woman’s Exchange 

Salvation Army 

Schrafft’s 


University Club for Women 
Club 


Yi mm. C. A, 
Y. W. C. A. Cafeteria 
Cafe Savarin 


Delmonico’s 


Chicago, Ill. 
The Blackstone 
Marshall Field Tea Room 
Chicago Beach Hotel 
Illinois Athletic Club 
Parkway Hotel 
mage ya Beach Hotcl 
Plaza Hotel 
Presby. Hospital 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hotel delphia 
The Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel Walton 
Cheri 
Cafe L’Aiglon 
Aldine Hotel 
Hotel Normandie 
Hahnemann Hospital 
Penn. State Hospital 
Pennsylvania Hospital 
Presbyterian Hospital 
St. James Hotel 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Union League Clu 


Woman's Hospital of Phila. 


Boston, Mass. 
Marston's Restaurant 
Copley Plaza Hotel 
Hotel Brunswick 
Boston City Club 
City Hospital 
College Club 
Hotel Somerset 
Hotel Thorndike 
Hotel Victoria 
Hotel Westminster 
Mass. General Hospital 
Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union 
_o ee 
Children’s Hospital 
Binghamton, N. Y 
Binghamton State 
Hospital 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hotel Statler ° 
. Statler Restaurant 
¥. W. C. A; 
Clifton S N. Y. 
Clifton 
stown, N. Y. 
The O-te-sa-ga 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Ontario & Western Ry. 


GENERALCHEMICALO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


The Ryzon Baking Book (original price $1.00) contain- 
ing 250 practical home recipes, will be mailed, postpaid, 
upon receipt of 30c in stamps or coin, except in Canada. 


prings Sanitarium * 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Genesee Valley Club 
Rochester Gen. Hospital 
Rochester State Hospital 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse University 
Schrafft’s 

West Point, N. Y. 

U. S. Military Academy 

Tuskegee, Ala. 
Tuskegee Institute 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The Broadmoor 

New Haven, Conn. 
Hotel Taft 

Eastern Point, Conn. 
The Griswold 

Miami, Fla. 

Cocoanut Inn 
Hotel Esmeralda 
Hotel Plaza 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Hotel Ansley 

Sandersville, Ga. 
Sandersville Sanitarium 

Savannah, Ga. 

The De Soto 
Hotel Savannah 
Ocean Steamship Co. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Hotel Fort Des Moines 

New Orleans, La. 

Hotel Grunewald 
The St. Charles 
Presbyterian Hospital 

Baton Rouge, La. 
Istruma Hotel 

Annapolis, Md. 

U. S. Naval Academy 

Baltimore, Md. 

The Southern Hotel 
The Emerson Hotel 
Woman's Hospital 
Univ. of Md. Hospital 

Auburndale, Mass. 

Lasell roomed 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge oe 
Radcliffe College 

Wellesley, Mass. 
Wellesley College 


Detroit, Mich. 
Hotel Statler 
Detroit Athletic Club 
Hotel Tuller 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Fred Harvey System 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
The Ambassador 
The Breakers 
Galen Hall 
Haddon Hall 
Hotel St. Charles - 
Seaside House 
Morristown, N. J. . 
Morristown Memorial 


Hotel Robert Treat 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 
Hotel Essex and Sussex 

Albuquerque, N. M. 
Hotel Alvarado ; 
Albuquerque Sanatorium 
The Presby. Sanatorium 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland Yacht Club 
Hotel Statler 
Hollenden Hotel 
Union Club 
Winton Hotel 
Cleveland Athletic Club 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. Penn Hotel 
Fort Pitt Hotel 
Duquesne Club 

Providence, R. I. | 
Rhode Island Hospital 

R'chmond, Va. 

The Jefferson 

Hotel Richmond 

The Westmoreland Club 
Y. W. C. A. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee Athletic Club 

Grand Canyon, Ariz. 

El Tovar Hotel 

Galveston, Texas 
Hotel Galvez Co. 

Houston, Tex. 

Hotel Rice 
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on Summer 
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Our 


Complexion 


[ NDIAN SUMMER and its radiant foliage have come again. Now is 
the time to refresh your complexion after its exposure to the summer 
sun and enhance its radiant charm for the aah season that is near. 
Enjoy motoring and golf in the healthful golden autumn season and 
retain the colorful loveliness your vacation has wrought. Use 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


‘The Kind That Keeps” 


Give your complexion the satiny smoothness and vivid color of health 
in all seasons by applying D & R Perfect Cold Cream daily before 
going out of doors, and before retiring use it generously, on your face, 
neck, shoulders, arms and hands. It has many uses in the home. In 
tubes and j jars, 10c to $1.50, everywhere. 

Poudre Amourette: The renewing face powder that stays 
on and always looks natural. Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. Of 


your dealer or by mail of us. 


Send for Free Trial Samples 
Samples of D & R Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette will be sent free on request. 


Daggett & Ramsdell 
' Dept. 901 
) D&RBuilding,NewYork |~ 4 
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A Lemon 


on the sink 


Keeps Hands Soft 


OAP, washing-powders, dish-washing, 
grease—won’t hurt hands if you keep 
a lemon on the sink and use it. 
When the dishes are finished simply 
rub the lemon over the hands. The lemon 
juice removes the grease stains, cuts the 
alkali in the soap, and leaves the skin 
soft, smooth and white. 


No need to have ugly, uncomfortable, 


dry, rough, red hands if you will do this 
regularly. 

Practically all “Beauty Shops” use 
lemons for the skin because they have 
studied the skin’s needs. 

You who wash dishes even occasionally 
should never fail to use lemons in this way. 

Order lemons now. Once try this nat- 
ural method of protecting hands and 
you'll always keep a lemon on the sink. 


CALIF LA 


unkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


are practically seedless and full of the most effective juice. 
All first class dealers sell them. 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 Growers. 
tion 26, Los Angeles, California 














Doing Good With Your 
Magazines 
By Adelaide Pope 





y|EEK by week and month by 
G | month the best brains of our 
Ai times are working—travel- 
Wing, thinking, studying, 
: nm #/ making scientific experi- 

Sak ments—in order to fill the 
Mae | Pages of the current maga- 
zines with material which 
shall cheer and help their readers. And week 
by week and month by month these pages 
pass into the hands of only a few people 
compared with the millions who most need 
such reading material. The small minority 
of people who can afford magazines are 
mostly educated and well read. But there 
are numerous other people who cannot af- 
ford to buy magazines—people living in 
homes in which a book would lie untouched 
but where magazines would be eagerly read. 
Fanatic and socialistic organizations are 
aware of this fact and have taken adv antage 
of it. They distribute pamphlets and cir- 
culars carrying their own dangerous ideas 
among these homes with complete assur- 
ance that every page will be patiently 
deciphered, and read and reread, because 
they are the only interesting things to read 
inthe home. Here, then, is a chance for the 
real American spirit which is breathed out 
by our regular periodicals to be carried to 
and disseminated in such homes; and it 
would be welcomed as affording a contrast 
and relief to the only type of literature with 
which a great part of our population which 
most needs Americanization is now supplied. 











O STOP the waste of good magazine ma- 

terial and turn the vast volume of good 
reading matter which it represents into 
channels where it can accomplish its greatest 
good before it becomes worn out by use is 
perfectly possible, if a systematic method 
of procedure is carried out. 

First—Advocate and practice some such 
plan as was followed when the magazines 
were asked during the war to print on their 
covers a brief request to the readers to send 
them to the soldiers in camp. Let every 
patriotic magazine in the country, whether 
entertaining or instructive or both, have 
printed upon its cover some appeal of this 
kind: “Do not destroy what has helped and 
entertained you! Pass this magazine on to 
someone else. And pass it on and on.” 

Second—Let every woman’s club and all 
churches and schools, by systematic or- 
ganization, provide for an active, zealous 
committee to arrange for and push the work 
of collecting and distributing discarded pe- 
riodicals. 

The places where they could be distributed 
are legion; but the main object should be to 
get them into the homes where they would 
be helping to interest and to educate, not 
merely into community centers and club- 
rooms where they would receive for the 
most part only casual handling. Tables 
with placards above them inviting people 
to take the magazines home with them 
should be in every public place where it is 
possible to best reach the citizens of the 
community who are most in need of Amer- 
icanization. Especially should such supplies 
of magazines be placed in the factories. 

I know a factory where a table is kept 
supplied with such current literature, and 
you would never doubt its efficacy if you 
could once watch the steady and surprising 
growth of a liking for good reading matter 
among the men and their families, if you 
could see how the magazines disappear, how 


certain ones are watched for, how greedil 
the women’s and children’s papers wich 
the wives and kiddies like are taken away, 
how hungrily the technical magazines are 
seized by the younger men! 

When I first spoke to the head of this 
factory about the matter he exclaimed: 
“How stupid we have all been here! Here 
we have bales and bales of old technical 
magazines and the like piled away in our 
storeroom, and a shopful of men needing 
just such reading matter. And to think we 
never before thought of offering it to them!”’ 
It had not hitherto occurred to him how 
much better it would be for his men to be 
poring over good reading in the evenings 
than over the insidious invectives against 
law and order which are slyly placed in 
their hands. 


HEN thereare the returning soldier boys 

to be considered. A woman to whom I 
had given magazines for herself and her fam- 
ily said to me a few days later: “Could you 
please get me a lot more now? Our neigh- 
bors’ boys are coming back from the camps. 
They’re out of work and crazy for maga- 
zines to read. They got used to them while 
they were away and now they haven’t any.” 

Yet we have a fine Army and Navy Club 
for our boys, equipped with a tableful of 
magazines! But, you see, the boys are not 
invited to take any of those home, and that 
is where they want them while they are out 
of work and spending many hours there. 

Think, too, of what such a movement 
would mean to the mountaineers and others 
in remote settlements where there are no 
clubs to furnish even a taste of the life to 
which the camps have accustomed them. 
The war’s sudden ending cut this education 
short just at the point where such men were 
only half convinced of the utility and need 
of expansion in their lives. If there is noth- 
ing to follow them up and remind them of 
the new life, no books, no attractive pages 
of pictures of the big outside world which 
they have got to know, nothing to recall to 
them that their children must learn—what 
then? Even the advertisements in the mag- 
azines would be an education and a help 
under such circumstances, as the returned 
soldiers would be there to explain exactly 
what they meant. 

Recently an Austrian-born woman, to 
whom I had given some magazines, told me 
proudly that the children had helped her 
to make out a recipe for lemon pie which 
they had seen in an advertisement, and that 
she had made such a pie successfully. She 
was so proud of it and of the fact that her 
husband had liked it and had urged her to 
try other “American dishes!” Not much, 
you may think; yet what more truly typical 
American thing could she have learned than 
to make a lemon pie? 

To put into the hands of such women, 
right in their own homes, magazines which 
they may look at and read in their scant 
leisure moments is to introduce a strong 
refining and improving influence upon wives 
and daughters. These women never see the 


inside of a library; they never open a book; 


reading is a slow and laborious process with 
them. But pictures, short stories and arti- 
cles they learn to love and look for. And to 
give them something that enlarges their 
ideas and widens their outlook, and yet is 
not just useful, a sermon or a tract, is not 
only well worth while, it is a big lift along 
the road leading to Americanization ! 





I NEVER have a bit of fun when 
people come to call; 

You talk to them an’ not to me—it 
isn’t fair at all! 

You give ’em lots of san’wiches an’ 
chocolate an’ tea. 

You’re always good to Company, an’ 
never good to me. 


No matter what they do or say, you 
always treat ’em kind; 

When Mrs. Martin broke the cup, you 
told her “Never mind!” 

But when I broke one, you were just 
as cross as you could be. 

You’re always good to Company, an’ 
never good to me. 





You’re Always Good to Company 


By Arthur Guiterman 


You gave one teeny cake to me, an’ | 
five to Uncle Will; | 
You never said “Don’t interrupt!” 
or “Hush!” or “Do be still!” | 
To old Miss Davis when she talked 
from two.to half past three. 
You’re always good to Company, an’ 
never good to me. 





I wish that I was Company instead of | 
living here; 

You wouldn’t say “Now run an’ 
Play! !” or “ Mother’s busy,dear!” 

Or “Gracious! wash your face an’ 
hands! the child’s a sight to see!” 

You’re always good to Company, an’ 
never good to me! 
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, The Surprise a New York 
Woman Got 


When She Visited a Friend Fifty Miles From a Store 
By Laurine Marian Craig 





= |HE urge of the pioneer 
ancestors Laurance 
Parsons and his wife Anne 
was unusually strong. It 
took Laurance from his 
office routine to a short 
agricultural course, and it 
moved Anne, who was 
attending college with the 
expectation of teaching 
domestic science, to be truly enthusiastic 
over the prospect of establishing their home 
on a Montana homestead. 

So far they had given ten years as their 
share in the work of Llazing a trail in this new 
country. Man-made law was gradually com- 
ing closer to the trail. The railroad, while 
still fifty miles away, was some forty miles 
nearer than when they “took up”’ their land. 

Helen Preston, one of Anne’s friends who 
had gone on in the home-economics field, 
was now an overtired teacher in need of 
complete rest and was planning a visit to 
Anne’s homestead. “Your hills and quiet 
and a sight of yourself will do me a world of 
good,” her letter said. “I am fully prepared 
to accommodate myself to primitive condi- 














.tions and, as I am on a diet, limited rations 


won’t bother me.” 

Anne smiled; someone had a surprise in 
store! Imagine being on a diet in such a 
hunger-creating country. The diet would be 
forgotten long before Helen and Laurance 
reached the plateau. 


LTHOUGH there were many kindly 
neighbors, who thought nothing of going 
fifteen miles to call, the bimonthly trips to 
market were about the most exciting events 
of the family’s existence. They brought not 
only a variety of foods, but also the mail con- 
taining the favorite magazines and papers. 
Little Ruth, the eldest of the three Parsons 
children, thought this the most exciting day 
of her life, as never before had a New York 
guest added to her interest. 

Suddenly, with a glad cry to her mother, 
Ruth jumped to the back of her waiting 
pony and, with Bruce, the collie, bounding 
ahead, cantered gayly off to meet the ap- 
proaching car. 

Anne added a few touches to her table, 
filled the teakettle with fresh water and put 
it to boil; then, slipping off her kitchen 
apron, went out on the porch, impatient to 
greet her girlhood friend. 

Helen’s rapturous exclamations on the 
beauties and surprises of the ride and the joy 
of the occasion were interrupted by a fervent 
“My, how good supper smells! I’m starved!” 

Two neighbors had driven over to see if 
Laurance had made their purchases and to 
welcome the guest. A few extra to a meal 
meant nothing to Anne, so prepared was she 
and so accustomed to meeting emergencies. 

Introductions over, the group of four 
adults and Ruth took their assigned places. 
Anne set her table in one end of the long, 
low living room. She gave Helen a place 
facing the windows and offering a splen- 
did view of the distant mountains. 

The first course was a delicious shrimp 
cocktail. The shrimps were firm and tender, 
the oyster cocktail sauce in which they were 
served was such as Helen had been served in 
the best Eastern hotels. 

Cream-of-tomato soup followed, and one 
of the neighbors demanded the recipe then 
and there. “It’s too hard for us to keep a 
milch cow,” said Mrs. Hoagland. “We let 
all our cattle run the range; it’s just about 
impossible to have fresh milk all the time.” 

‘It’s just for that reason I use canned 
milk,” said Anne. 


HE piéce de résistance was a baked ham 

with delicious glacé sweet potatoes. A 
salad uf sliced canned pineapple was served 
with the meat course. 

The dessert consisted of delicious home- 
made individual cakes covered with marsh- 
mallow topping and as delicious as any 
French pastry ever pretended to be. They 
were served with coffee, while fruit juice 
made the evening beverage. It never even 
occurred to Helen that she had said’ she was 
on a diet. 

The first week on the ranch was a revela- 
tion to Helen and upset all her theories about 
a limited variety of foods. To be sure, some 
of the community thought Anne overdid the 
variety and the dainty-service idea. How- 

ever, her three children were the healthiest 
ir\ the country and her cooking the most pop- 
ullar, so she was quite content. It really 

wasn’t much trouble, the way she managed, 
but she had confided the secret of her pantry 
to| but those of her neighbors who had ear- 
nestly and repeatedly asked her advice in 
their home management. 


Surprise parties, camping parties, fishing 
parties, rabbit roasts, bacon bats were 
planned, and even a wedding was set ahead 
so Helen would be sure'to be present. At all 
these doings the variety of food was as un- 
limited as on any Eastern table; in many 
cases more so, for they added the game of the 
country to the splendid commercially pre- 
pared foods they bought by the case. 


HERE seemed to be no limitations to 

Anne’s pantry, so one day Helen de- 
manded to know the secret of Anne’s won- 
derfully satisfying menus. 

“Tt takes-quite a bit of space to store our 
supplies,” said Anne, “and I’m very proud 
of my stock of staples. Come, and I'll show 
you how I keep my standbys. 

“‘All the dried foods, smoked meats and 
fish, vegetables in quantity such as potatoes, 
carrots, and so forth, are kept in the cool 
closet.” 

Opening a cellar door, Anne touched a but- 
ton, and a beautifully whitewashed, neatly 
arranged food storeroom sprang into view at 
the foot of a short flight of stairs. ‘The 
dry groceries and canned goods you have 
already seen in my quality pantry. 

“T rejoice in making up sets of menus for 
two or three weeks, selecting as widely dif- 
ferent foods as my stock allows. These lists 
of menus I slip on this hook to refer to. 

“There may be some things in the cool 
closet that are rather new to you; for in- 
stance, the dry sausage that made the ‘po- 
tato surprise’ of yesterday’s breakfast so 
tasty is known in some localities as summer 
sausage. It is made of choice, Government- 
inspected beef and pork, chopped fine. Just 
the right amount of fat to insure moistness 
and tenderness is added. The seasonings 
used are so tasty that I use a few thin slices 
of dry sausage to season soup and dressings. 
It is called dry sausage because it is cured 
by a long, careful drying process. 

“The pantry is really most attractive be- 
cause of the neat labels on the canned foods. 
These labels mean a lot too. I always pur- 
chase by brand, and in my ten years of living 
mostly on canned foods I’ve just about done 
with experimenting. A satisfactory brand is 
a standby.” 


JUST couldn’t get along without these 

cans of evaporated milk. All my pud- 
dings, cream candies, cream soups and cream 
sauces have it as a base. Cocoa or chocolate 
is best when made with evaporated milk. 
It can even be whipped for topping, but I’ve 
found this marshmallow topping wonderful 
for dessert and beverage topping and even 
cake filling. I just add two tablespoonfuls of 
water or fruit juice to half a cupful of top- 
ping, and beat thoroughly, and I have a 
splendid substitute for whipped cream. 

“Flavor and seasoning are hobbies with 
me, so I keep this shelf of well-assorted con- 
diments. They make many a left-over meal 
a real joy. 

“The older children are fond of bread 
spread lightly with oyster cocktail sauce for 
luncheon or a between-meal bite. 

“The canned vegetables, of course, are in 
almost daily use. I save all the juice for 
soup and sauces. The canned mixed vege- 
tables are very inexpensive and splendid for 
casserole dishes and ragouts. - We never 
could have sweet potatoes were it not for this 
canned variety. 

“T’m going to give you a set of typical 
menus, that you may help some of your city 
friends to add greater variety to their meals”’: 


First Day 
BREAKFAST 


Dried-Apricot Sauce 
Stewed Salt Mackerel 
Muffins 


Steamed Rice 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Baked Rabbit With Dry Sausage Stuffing 
; Baked Potatoes 
Escalloped Tomato 
Apple-and-Celery Salad 
Melted Cheese on Wafers 
Coffee or Milk 


SUPPER 


Creamed Rabbit on Toast 
Sauté Potatoes 
Hot Corn Bread and Sirup or Jam 





Second Day 


BREAKFAST 


Broiled Ham Potato Patties 
Buttered Toast Orange Marmalade 
Coffee With Evaporated Milk 


DINNER 


Home-Canned Prairie Chicken Loaf 
Baked Potatoes Escalloped Corn 
Date-and-Cheese Salad 
Pumpkin Pudding Pie-Crust Wafers 
Coffee or Cocoa 





SUPPER 
Fried Corn-Meal Mush With Sirup 
Bacon Strips 
Hot Cinnamon Rolls 
Cookies Tea 
Third Day 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal, Evaporated Milk 
Soft-Boiled Eggs Frizzled Dry Sausage 
Graham Muffins Fig Marmalade 
Coffee With Evaporated Milk 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Celery Soup 
Fried Mountain Trout, Tartar Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Baked Spiced Pears 
Wafers Grape Juice 


SUPPER 


Bean Loaf, Chili Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Sliced Pineapple 
Ginger Drop Cakes 
Russian Tea 





Fourth Day 


BREAKFAST 


Apple Sauce 
Potato Surprise 
(Baked Potato With Dry-Sausage Stuffing) 
Buttered Toast Cocoa 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Corn Soup 
Assorted Cold Meats 
(Ham, Dry Sausage, Smoked Tongue) 
Potato Salad . 
Spinach With Egg 


Lemon Meringue Coffee 


SUPPER 


Escalloped Salmon and Rice 
Asparagus Timbales 
Parker House Corn Rolls Apple Butter 
Cookies Tea 


Fifth Day 
BREAKFAST 


Corn Flakes, Evaporated Milk 
Pancakes, Maple Sugar 
Broiled Ham Baked Potatc 





Coffee 
DenNER 


Tomato Bouillon, Croutons 
Stewed Chicken With Dumplings 
Mashed Potatoes Corn Fritters 
Pickled Beets 
Chocolate Soufflé 


SUPPER 


Cold Sliced Ham 
Sauté Canned Sweet Potatoes 
Canned Peaches 
Whipped Marshmallow Topping 
Drop Cakes 





Sixth Day 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal 
French Toast Apple Jelly 
Bacon Coffee 


DINNER 


New England Boiled Dinner 
(Corned Beef, Potato, Onion, Carrot, Turnip) 
Pineapple Salad 
Indian Pudding 


SUPPER 


Coffee 


Creamed Shrimp on Toast 
Sauté Potatoes 
Pineapple Delicious 
afers 


Sunday Menus 
BREAKFAST 


Baked Apple Rolled Oats 
Potato Surprise 


Tea 


Toast Coffee 


DINNER 


Cream-of-Spinach Soup 
Baked Ham 
Sweet-Potato Timbales 
Pineapple Salad 
Jam Tarts With-Marshmallow Topping 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Sandwiches 
Cinnamon Toast 
Tea 
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and 2000 othine 
all 10‘ each 


Arvapparderee sry 2 s“‘Menuet”’ 
his masterful composition is 
world famous. But, do you know 
that you can buy it for 10c— beauti- 
fully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as 

the master wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 10c you can select 
from a complete 
catalogue of 2,000 
compositions such famous 
masterpieces as ‘“‘ Madri- 
gale,”’ *“‘I1 Trovatore,”’ 
“Humoresque,” “ Barca- 
rolle,” ‘‘ Melody in F,”’ “‘ But- 
terfly,”’ “‘Harlekin,” “‘Shep- 
herd’s Dance”’ and practically all 
the other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 
When you buy music, select the 
dealer who has Century. You'll 
get the best music at a real 
saving and deal with a mer- 
chant who is fairminded 
and broadminded. Remember, 
Century at 10c means a low 
profit for him, insist 
on Century. If your 
dealer won’t supply you 
we will. Catalogue ot 
standard 


















































































_ Century Music Publishing Co. 
‘235 West 40th St., New York City 




































Waver 


Aurora. 


Vice-Versa Hair Waver 
— lovely soft waves you en 


rs in an hour wit 
Aro Hair Wavers. Lanes | the 
wavers on while you dress, rest, read or 
work. In a short time you have a loose, 
becoming wave, showing such pretty new 
or a closer wave leave thein on 

several hours or over-night. urora’ 
Pak a require no heat. Try them today 

discover the real beauty of your hair. 

Two colors: Shell or Amber. 


If not at your dealer’s, send 25 cents for a card of three. 


OSEPAWeSctiLoss ©, Fifth Ave. at 21st St., N.Y. 





















"SEND US YOUF US YOUR 


ou CARPETS 


Rugs and Clothing 


Al We reclaim the wool in them by our 
epaceny recess of cleani: — and respin- 
A\ ning. Then we dye it weave new 


in plain, fancy or Oriental pat- 
po on ie colors you 
ant, any size— the 
equal of high-priced 
store hn ~ We urge com- 
son ‘ou get beautiful 

~ reversible, seamless, bright, 
a new rugs guaranteed to wear for 
years. it lend charm to finest 

homes. Read what others say. We pay you for yous old 
material if not satisfied, Every order completed in 3 days. 
FREE! Write to-day for book of designs in ac- L 
tual C beral freight payment offer 

and full information. 


OLSON RUG CO, Dept. H-38, 36 Laflin Street, CHICAGO 


20 POT BULBS, 20c. 














Bloo: 4 Star Dethichem, 1 Double 
Rosebud, 3 Buttercup, and 4 Grand Duch j 
ess and pkt. of New Winter bioom 


Vines, Berries in great variety. Also splen- 








did window plants for winter. Seeds, etc. 
Park, 
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John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral N. Y. 
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Copyrighted, The Strouse-Baer Co, 


Jack Tar Togs 


Rub’em, Tub ’em, Scrub ’em 
— they come up smiling 


| ie ge to Miss America are the girlish style and friendly 
comfort of Jack Tar Middies, Dresses, Bloomers and Skirts. 
Surprising to Miss America is the way they wear. Through 
many seasons and countless washings, their charm is unblem- 
ished. Sturdy materials, fast colors,ample measurements— permit 
you_to “rub ’em, tub "em, scrub °em,— they come up smiling.” 
Write Dept. C-5 for the Jack Tar Style Book today. Please mention 


\ our dealer's name. You'll find the actual garments at all good shops. 
k for this Label: ’ 


The 





THE STROUSE-BAER CO., Baltimore, Md. 














































HE EASE-ALL Shoe 
possesses every orthope- 
dically correct feature and a 
decided modishness distinc- 
tively EASE-ALL. 2 
An invisible arch support distributes 


the strain of weight and imparts 
elasticity to the step. 











ses: 
& 


Special counters of leather on each 
: side of the arch hold the delicate af cae 


pivotal bones in a natural position. 

















be All the desirable features 
~ of EASE-ALL Shoes are 
' described in detail in the folder 
“Combining Comfort with 
Beauty”—-sent for the asking. | __ 
Discriminating women say __ 
this Ease-All trade mark on 
a shoe is a de- iM 
pendable pledge ALY: 
of enduring service and ac- 
cepted style. Fe ee aE | 
Ease-All Shoes on saleat _* 
Shops of Quality. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 

Makers of je 
**Style Shoes of Quality ’’ i 
for Women 
86 Canal St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The gentleman who had been accosted by 
the Woongyee stopped with his back tothem. 

““My lord, the Woongyee gave me this to 
show,” he said, as if speaking to the air, but 
showing for a moment the tiny white um- 
brella. “I carried out his orders, knowing 
that his purpose is the same as yours: to kill 
the Mingoun Min to-night.” 

“T will make the best of the Woongyee’s 
revolution,” Thamada Yan said to the air, 
turning away, “and reap the fruits of it my- 
self, in the name of the Great Sadaw, last 
incarnation of the Buddha.” Then the gen- 


- tleman departed, smoking his cheroot, with- 


out looking behind him. “And though the 
Mingoun Min have the fairest daughter in 
the world i 

But here the Naughty Emerald came 
forth and looked for where he should be. 
“Inga,” she coaxed, “have you deserted 





Thamada Yan did not turn to her. The 
Chinese brought her purchase to place on 
her litter; all the other merchants stormed 
about her. Na Po came runnin¢ to his lord. 

“What, is your wife pursuing you?” said 
Thamada Yan. 

““Yes—whether because she thinks me 
her husband or because she thinks me some- 
one else and she is being false to my memory, 
I cannot tell, my lord. But I will cut off the 
ears of the gem merchant there. My lord,” 
said Na Po: breathlessly, “the word is 
everywhere that a slave has escaped from 
the palace ——” 

“And the princess too?” Thamada Yan 
inquired. 

“No; they have not discovered yet that 
she has gone. But the description they give 
of the slave will betray you, my lord. It 
will be death if they take you back to the 
presence of the Min.” 


™ I CAME here to meet my messenger from 

my boats upon the river,” said Thamada 
Yan. “‘Two hundred men will land and enter 
the tunnel and burst through the Great 
White Stone to-night, when I give the sig- 
nal. I cannot go from here till I have met 
my messenger and know that they havemade 
their passage down the Irrawaddy!” 

“But the chief of the outer guard is send- 
ing lictors, with a proclamation, warning no 
one to shelter you on pain of death,” said 
Na Po. 

“My lord, if the Min begins to suspect 
you, is it not time to flee and return when 
the omens are more favorable?” pleaded 
Boh Galay. 

“The best time in the world for most 
things is now,” said Thamada Yan. “This 
fellow who sells mats,’”’ he pointed, “is a 
trusty friend. I shall stay here for my mes- 
senger. Scatter, each for his own safety.” 

They obeyed, as a man beating a triangle 
and followed by his wife and daughter came 
forth from one of the booths. They carried 
utensil: for making a certain sweet, a little 
brazier with a steaming pot and a tray with 
goblets. 

“Sweets, sweets, sweets!’’ called the fa- 
ther. 

“Sweets that are sweeter than kisses!” 
cried the mother. 

“Sweets that are fit for the mouths of 
princesses!’ sang the pretty daughter. 

“T want some!” said the Naughty Emer- 
ald, jumping away from the throng sur- 
rounding her. “I want some!” she kept 
saying, following their little procession. 
“Come with me, Inga,” she pleaded as she 
passed. ‘Be not so cross.” 

“Tt was not sweets that killed the sister 
of the Great Sadaw,” he answered coldly. 
“Nor yet the Lotus Flower,” he added half 
to himself. 

“Who was it killed the Great Sadaw him- 
self?” said a voice in the crowd. ‘‘No com- 
mon man.” 


ND the crowd responded to this with ap- 
proval, although near by they heard a 
gong and the shouts of lictors, beating a 
way with their staves through the narrow 
streets. Thamada Yan turned to the mat 
merchant and held up a mat for inspection 
as the lictors appeared. 

“Way, way for the royal crier!” they 

said. 
And an official read from a palm leaf: 
“Mark ye, mark ye, men of Amaurapoora! 
One Inga, a Saya and a slave, has escaped 
from the palace: tall, mark ye; slim, mark 
ye; of burning eyes and fierce, mark ye. A 
thousand pice for his apprehension. Seize 
any stranger on suspicion. Death to him 
who shelters Inga Slave!” 

Four men and a leader with drawn swords 
followed the lictors past the mat Thamada 
Yan held up before him. The others went 
by, but the leader stopped. 

“‘Whoare you?” hesaid to Thamada Yan. 
“Why, you are tall and slim and a stran- 
ger,” with sudden conviction. 


The White Umbrella 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 





“TI?” said Thamada Yan, smiling. He 
threw the mat about the leader’s head and 
dragged him backward till he fell. Thamada 
Yan vanished into the booth of the mat 
merchant. 

““Where did he go?” asked the leader in 
confusion. “ Back, all of you!” he called to 
his men. 

“Into my booth he went,” said the mat 
merchant in what seemed to be excitement, 
blocking the door. 

“See, see!” he pointed in. 

The leader stumbled over the merchant’s 
well-placed leg, then hurried in, followed by 
his men. Na Po and Boh Galay appeared 
from around a corner. 

“Who is this fellow I saw you with?” 
said the gem merchant to them with sus- 
picion. “Is he Inga Slave? If so, he will 
escape by way of the brass merchant’s’’—he 
pointed to another booth—‘“‘and I shall gain 
a thousand pice for stopping him.” 


E RAN up to the door of the brass 
merchant’s and encountered Thamada 
¥an. “Stop, fellow!” he cried. 

‘Not with you, my friend,” said Thamada, 
pushing him over. “‘A gong!” Thamada 
cried. ‘Be you my lictor,” he said to Boh 
Galay, snatching up a palm leaf from the 
gem merchant’s table. “Way!” he cried, 
pointing whence the lictors had first come. 

“Way, way for the royal crier!” bawled 
Boh Galay. 

He marched off, followed by Na Po, 
beating a brass rot he had snatched. 

“Mark ye, mark ye, all ye of Amaura- 

ra,” cried Thamada Yan behind him, 
imitating his pursuers. ‘One Inga Slave 
has escaped from the palace. A thousand 
pice for his apprehension. Tall, slim, and of 
burning eyes is 

He vanished to the laughter of the crowd 
as the leader rushed out of the mat mer- 
chant’s booth and fell over the mat mer- 
chant’s kneeling form. 

“‘Seize any stranger on suspicion!” they 
heard Thamada Yan say in the distance. 
“Death to him who shelters Inga Slave!” 

“Quick!” said the mat merchant, point- 
ing after Thamada Yan; and the leader and 
his men ran off in hot haste as Myah Soh 
came out, holding a goblet and a spoon 
which she was plying with much relish. 

“*Where’s Inga Slave?” she said. 

The crowd laughed. The merchants sur- 
rounded her again, pushing their wares. 

“‘She’s from the palace,” said one of the 
crowd. 

“Then she knows who killed the Great 
Sadaw!” cried another. 

“Death to him who killed the Great 
Sadaw!”’ cried a voice. 

-_ crowd started and sought the source 
of it. 

“Did you hear that?” said the gem mer- 
chant to him of the mats. 

“Yes, and you shall hear more than that 
before morning,” said the other. “And a 
new Min upon the throne mayhap. Cast 
your lot with me if you would be wise. Heh, 
heh, heh!” he cried as he felt a pellet of 
putty strike near him. ‘Son of a baboon!” 
he called to the fleeing boy. 





“ O, NO, no, I will buy it!” said the 
Naughty Emerald to one who cun- 
ningly feigned to go away with a silver 
betel box. She tossed him a golden bangle 
pom her wrist and hugged the box he gave 
er. 

“‘She is no commoner who gives gold for 
silver,” said one of the crowd around her. 

“She is from the palace.” 

‘She knows who killed the Great Sadaw 
and brought the evil spirits on us.” 

The Naughty Emerald jumped back on 
her litter, not liking the menace that gath- 
ered in their tone. 

“She is a Woon’s daughter,” said a girl, 
‘and very haughty here alone.” 

“T am not,” said the Naughty Emerald; 
“and I will have you trampled by elephants 
if you don’t take care.” 

“Like a princess she speaks,” retorted the 
girl. ‘One who well knows who killed the 
Great Sadaw.” 

“Then tear the secret from her,” cried the 
old woman. “Why did my son die of the 
fever? Why did the rice crop fail?” 

“They know in the palace why!” cried 
many in the crowd, surging toward her. 

In vain the merchants tried to hold the 
others off. Someone reached and pulled 
away her long scarf; the Naughty Emerald 
stood up, holding the end of it. 

“Comedown,” theycried, pulling, “daugh- 
ter of sacrilege!” 

“T’m not, I’m not!” she cried, holding 
stubbornly. “I am but a slave. I was 
brought here to be sold by him who is gone, 
who is my master. Give me back my scarf !” 


, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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€ MeL is essentially the ideal varnish for home uses. Water does not 
affect it—even hot, soapy water, so any Cosmolaced surface can be washed. 

Cosmolac successfully resists acids, ammonia, washing fluids, gasoline, oils, and 

other destructive agencies. Cosmolac retains its beautiful transparency in- 

definitely and will not scratch nor bruise white if struck by a hard object. 

For tables, chairs, floors, woodwork—anything requiring varnish, indoors or out, 


use Cosmolac. It is like covering the surface with a sheet of clear, unbreakable 
plate glass. 


Write Cosmolac Dept. for Varnish information. 


5 John W. Masury&Son =e 


Manufact f Paint ' bars hyde {ose OT 
ear ae Pactatien: Brookl ry o9 i ke Gl Clore 


NewYork ~ Chicago ~ Minneapolis ~San Francisco 


Che Varnish 


For floors, lino- 
leum, furniture, 
woodwork, 
porches and 
porch furniture, 
wicker articles, 
automobiles, 
aircraft, boats 


and boathouses: ., 


* Diy 


everywhere in- 
doors and out. 
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RUBENS 


Infant Shirt 


Affords proper protection 
by the double lap over 
chest and stomach. 


Always fits perfectly be- 
cause it is adjustable, ex- 
panding with the baby’s 
growth. 


Does away with fussy 
buttons. The Rubens fas- 
tens in the back with a 
single safety pin. 

For children from birth 
to five years old. In cotton, 
merino, wool, silk and wool, 


and all silk. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, 
write directly to us. But 
don’t accept an imitation— 
the genuine Rubens Shirt 
has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on it. 











None genuine without this signature 








Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
20 North Market St., Chicago 


py > SX 
i” Baby’s Best Friend “S 

























Td 
No Trouble 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


No Buttons 













































































_ from me! Come forth!” he called 








The White Umbrella 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


The Cinghalese rushed forth and blew a 
shrill whistle. ‘“‘Heh, heh, heh! Awa-awa- 
awa! See my monkey; it has escaped; it is 
coming. Awa-awa-awa—heh, heh, heh!” 
He pointed to this booth. 

Myah Soh had held so hard and the crowd 
had pulled so hard that the litter had been 
drawn some feet away from the steps. What 
appeared instead of a monkey was Thamada 
Yan in the turban of a Bengalese with a 
sword in his hand. 

“Still!” he cried. 

The crowd turned to him with challenge. 
Some ran boldly at him; but they were un- 
armed and needed only looking in the eyes. 

“OQ my master!” cried the Naughty 
Emerald in relief. “Now [have uttered your 
true name. For wherever you are I 4m in 
safety; and my heart goes out to you. Mas- 
ter mine!” She bowed. 

“Let those who wish to live bring back 
the litter where it was,” said Thamada Yan 
without heeding her. ; 

This was done, and he sheathed his dah. 


“AX TOW, has it been whispered to you who 
killed the Great Sadaw?” hesaid,com- 
manding them with the force of his presence. 

“Yes, yes!” cried the crowd. 

“And do you deny it, ‘friend of the 
dynasty?” cried a voice. 

“TI affirm it,” said. Thamada Yan in a 
shout that brought the whole crowd nearer 
him. “And by the Lord Buddha, the Great 
Sadaw shall be avenged.” 

“Ah!” said the crowd. 

Then others said: “‘He wants to deceive 
us. He wants us to think he is on the side of 
the people. He is afraid.” 

“Of whom?” said Thamada Yan, darting 
down two steps. 

The crowd fell back. 

“Oh, of no one!” cried the Naughty 
Emerald. “He is the mightiest man in the 
world; and he chose me when he could have 
chosen another, though I be not fit to carry 
his betel box. Oh, he has taken the empti- 
ness out of my heart, and I adore him!” 
She clutched at his sleeve. 

Thamada Yan took no heed of her. “‘Ven- 
geance for the death of the Great Sadaw and 
of his sister,’”’ he glowed to the crowd. “‘Per- 
haps to-day, perhaps to-morrow, you shall 
hear of it; and the White Umbrella of an- 
other dynasty shall rise. One shail mount 
the throne who follows the precepts of the 
Lord Buddha, dealing justly by the people, 
relieving oppression and imposing the law 
with equity for all.” 

“Ahmeh! Ahmeh!” cried the people, ap- 
proving him. 

“Give me patience to-night and shield 
my property from peril.” He pointed to 
the Naughty Emerald. 

“‘Whatever he says comes true!’ she 
cried. “And I am his, for what he choose 
with me, all because of the wonder of his 
deeds.” 

“And now, when the people of the Min 
seek either her or me, treat me for what I 
am, a Bengalese who deals in slaves, buying 
and selling, a Bengalese by the name of 
Rabanah. Listen!” He pointed off. 


_ AY!” they heard. “Way for the 
Royal Princess Pearl of the South! 
Way ! ” 

‘Pearl of the South!” said the Naughty 
Emerald in fright. “Ahmeh! I would not 
have her see me here! My master, what 
shall I do?” She hid her head in her scarf. 

A Parsi stepped from another booth. 
“You buy slaves of merit?” he said. “Be- 
hold, I have a slave for sale of twice the 
beauty of the one upon your litter. Buy her 
, pulling 
aside his curtain. “Nay, three times the 
beauty of your girl upon the litter.” 

“Tt isn’t true!” cried the Naughty Em- 
erald, sitting up and uncovering her face. 
“You shall see that I shall fetch more than 
her.” 

The slave girl came forth, a child of much 
beauty, not a little like the Naughty 
Emerald, and richly dressed. 

“Buy, buy, buy!” the Parsi cried, and 
to the girl: ‘Turn, turn, turn!” 

And the girl, but without interest, turned 
slowly round and round that all might see 
her. 


“Way for Her Serenity, the Pearl of the - 


South!” cried the lictors of the princess, 
shoving aside the crowd. 

The Naughty Emerald threw her gar- 
ments over her head and made herself into 
a little ball. 

“Stop!” said the Pearl of the South upon 
her litter, with her golden umbrellas of rank 
behind her and her guards surrounding. “It 
was here they said she came. Hah, what is 
that?” shepointed. ‘Unroll that ugly ball!” 

Thamada Yan had turned away; the gem 
merchant was eying him closely from be- 
hind. The Naughty Emerald threw off her 


covering and sat erect upon her litter, op- 
posite her sister. 

“Huh!” said the Pearl of the South. 
“Shameless runaway, careless of your 
father’s dignity! Traitor to him!” 

“I’m not a traitor!” cried the Naughty 
Emerald. “I love my father, but I came 
with Inga Slave. And wherever Inga Slave 
shall go, I shall go with him. You are 
jealous of Inga Slave, that he should fetch 
me rather than you. So much for your royal 
dignity !” 

“She came with Inga Slave!” cried the 
Pearl of the South. ‘“‘Quick, take me to the 
chief of the outer guard. He shall appre- 
hend them both and they shall die for this, 
by the order of the Min. Move aside, you 
rabble!” 

“Master, master, Rabanah!” said Myah 
Soh, suddenly trembling. ‘Did you hear 
what she said?” 

The gem merchant, behind Thamada, 
was beckoning to certain others out of sight. 

“Master, now that I know you I want to 
live; for you have made my life worth liv- 
ing. Smile upon me once, if life is to be so 
short—— Aah!” Myah Soh screamed, see- 
ing four men stealing up behind him, pointed 
to him by the gem merchant. “See!” 

Thamada Yan looked up and drew his 
sword and knocked the dah from the first 
who leaped at him, and jumped behind the 
curtain of the Persian seller of incense. And 
through this curtain appeared the point of 
his sword, thwarting those who would fol- 
low after him. 

“Down with the booth!” cried the leader. 


HEY pulled it toward them, and it fell. 

A a of smoke and a flash arose from 
the censer in the hands of the Persian who 
sat there calmly. The blank wall of the cop- 
ing of the Well-Met Steps was behind him. 
There was no sign of Thamada Yan. 

“Incense from Persia!” cried the mer- 
chant, taking up his censer. “Incense that 
shall make thy lover burn for thee, O 
maiden of maidens.” 

“Oh, then, I want some—I want some 
quick!” said the Naughty Emerald, for- 
getting her terror. 

“Yes!” cried the old woman, coming 
back from where the Pearl of the South had 
gone. “The man who fled was Inga Slave 
from the palace. This is the Princess Myah 
Soh. He is her lover. Did you not hear her 
say she loved her father? Then shall we 
believe that a slave who flees from death can 
do what he promises against the Min? No, 
he is an impostor.” 

“Yes,” cried the crowd. “He only flat- 
ters us to defend what he calls his property.” 
They pointed to Myah Soh. 

“Down with this favorite daughter of the 
Min!” cried the old woman. 

“Down with all the dynasty and its 
spawn!” cried another, threatening Myah 
Soh. 

“Why, her father carried off a princess of 
the Shans, the Lotus Flower,” cried an evil- 
looking Arakanese. “I will carry this one 
off to Arakan’”’—he unrolled a scarf from his 
belt—“‘in the dark, with this about her face 
to still her chattering.” 

“Master! Master! Rabanah!”’ cried the 
Naughty Emerald, jumping off her litter 
and backing away in terror. 

“Does anyone dispute me?” said the 
Arakanese, showing a dirk. “‘Why, there’ll 
be lots of booty if Amaurapoora burns to- 
night, as they say it will, and the dynasty be 
overthrown; but none worth more to me 
than this pretty package.” 

“Master, master, Inga mine!” cried the 
wretched Myah Soh. She ran into the silk 
merchant’s booth with the Arakanese in 
pursuit. The crowd roared with laughter. 

“Heh, heh, heh!” cried the Cinghalese. 
“Awa-awa-awa! Awa-awa-awa, my mon- 
key, that has more learning than a monk. 
Will no one comfort her and me? Awa-awa- 
awa!” he danced. 

“Awa-awa-awa!’’ danced the crowd, imi- 
tating him. 

Myah Soh ran out by the flower beoth 
next above the one she had entered. The 
crowd roared with merriment. The Ara 
kanese followed, pelting her with flowers, 
into the booth of the Persian slave dealer. 


OH GALAY encountered Na Po by the 
wreck of the sweetmeat shop the next 
moment. 

“Where is the Lord Thamada Yan?”’ 
asked Boh Galay. “The messenger has come, 
from the men on the river; they will be ix 
the tunnel behind the Great White Stone b 4 
midnight, if the luck be with us. Go an, 
find him.” wys 

A procession of Siamese, as if precedir 
some dignitary, was passing in single file 
the top of the steps. ; 


; 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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Bake with it~ 
Cook with it- 


Use Runkel’s All-Purpose 
Cocoa for making: 


Cocoa Sponge Cake 

Cocoa Jelly Roll 

Devil's Food Cake 

Cocoa Gingerbread 

Cocoa Suger Cookies 

Cocoa Xmas Cakes Instant Cocos 

Cocoa Tarts other delicious 5 

Cocoa Pies puddings, beverages and 

Cocoa Fillings and Icings desserts. 
Improve any old-fashioned recipe by using 
three level tablespoonfuls of Runkel’s All- 
Purpose Cocoa where it asks you to grate 
a square of cooking chocolate. 


Write for “Runkel’s Cocoa Delights” 

—the handbook of the new Cocoa Cookery— 

containing over a hundred illustrated recipes, 

hints on cooking with cocoa and a valuable 

chapter on new fashions in table setting. 
RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc. 

452 West 30th Street New York City 
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Sani -Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





LD-fashioned drudgery has no place in the modern 
home. Even the cleaning of the closet-bowl has 
been made easy. 


Sani-Flush— simply sprinkled into the bowl as directed 
—eliminates all incrustations, sediment, and even rust stains 
that you formerly had to remove with a mop and the use 
of considerable physical energy. 


And Sani-Flush, in addition to making the bowl and 
trap white and clean, makes the use of disinfectants un- 
necessary by removing the cause of bad odors, 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1010 Walnut Avenue, Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Ask your dealer at once for Sani-Flush. If he is unable to supply you immediately, send us 25c 
(stamps or coin) for a full size can postpaid. (Canadian price 35c; foreign price 50c.) 
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callous 
on your foot 


shows 


in the lines on your face. 


Get Wizard foot-relief from cal- 
louses, flat foot, run-over heels, and 
other foot trouble The exclusive 
Wizard method individual adjust 
ment of soft leather inserts in comfort 
able over-lapping pockets — remo. 

the causes of foot troubles 


Ail pain stops. All signs of foot trouble 
disappear Wizard Foot Relief | xperts 
ire at shoe and department stores 


everywhere Also at surgical et Wizard Foot Appliance Co 
houses. Ask for Wizard Foot R¢ ‘ 1680 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo 


Write us for Foot-Relief Booklet 
and names of your Wizard dealers 


Phebe too? Appliances 








“The chief of the outer guard is coming 
in search of the Naughty Emerald,” said 
Na Po. “Then will my Lord Thamada be 
found with her and all be lost; I see no help 
for it.” 

““Ahmeh! and my lord lose the head from 
his body,” said Boh Galay. “ Did I not say 
there was no luck in this adventure? I 
would my lord had half his courage and less 
temerity. Ahmeh!” 

““Ahmeh indeed!” said Na Po; “for what 
chance have I between the Min and my 
widow, who swears now I am either her hus- 
band or else a better man than he; and she 
wants me.” 

The crowd burst into a roar as Myah Soh, 
struggling with the Arakanese, came out of 
the booth above the slave dealer’s next the 
top of the steps. ‘“‘Inga Slave!” she cried 
in direst fear. ‘‘Inga Slave!” 

The Siamese filed past at the top in sol- 
emn dignity without turning an eye, carry- 
ing the baggage of some man of state. 

“‘Now for thy ruby mouth,” laughed the 
Arakanese, trying to kiss her, to great merri- 
ment. 

“Uk-uk-uk-karoo!” cried the man with 
the gamecock. “I will not risk her with 
my Emperor!” 

The crowd laughed. The Siamese dig- 
nitary came in view on a white pony, a red 
umbrella carried above him. Myah Soh bit 
the hand that oppressed her. 

“She devil!” cried the Arakanese in rage. 
“T’ll strangle the mouth that bit my finger 
through.” 

“Hold!” said the monk in the yellow 
robe, the one who had spoken to Thamada 
Yan. “His Excellency of Siam,” he pointed, 
“asks your right to touch this child.” 


S Excellency was dismounting from 

his pony. He was dressed in cloth of 
silver, shining in the lights from the lan- 
terns all about. 

“T am no dog. I care not who you are!” 
blustered the Arakanese, touching his dirk. 

“Nor I,” said the Siamese, in the voice of 
Thamada Yan. “So give me the dirk.” 

In answer the Arakanese whipped out his 
dirk for action. He was seized by the wrist 
and brought to the ground. He found his 
head twisted around over his shoulder till he 
looked behind him. Then Thamada Yan 
sent the Arakanese rolling halfway down 
the steps, where he lay flat and motionless. 

‘““Master mine,” cried Myah Soh, clutch- 
ing Thamada by the knees, “you have saved 
me. It is I who am your slave till death. 
Smile upon me once. Oh, be like the sun to 
a poor little flower!” 

Thamada Yan did not look at her. “Let 
those who would like to live remove this 
carrion,” he said, pointing to the inert 
Arakanese. 

Some of the crowd obeyed with alacrity. 
Another high-class Siamese came and stood 
behind Thamada Yan. 

“T thank Your Excellency of Siam,” said 
Thamada Yan, bowing. 

His Excellency bowed and mounted his 
pony and rode off, looking neither to the 
right nor the left. Na Po came running. 

‘Master, your messenger has come; and 
all is as you wished it, if the luck be with 
us,” he said, while the crowd wondered at 
him. 

“Then I will return to the palace,” said 
Thamada Yan. “‘Get upon your litter,” he 
said coldly to the Naughty Emerald. 

She looked up to him, hurt. “But I spoke 
kindly to you,” she said. 

“Summon your bearers,” said Thamada 
Yan, ignoring her. 

“But, master, where shall you go with 
her? The chief of the outer guard is seek- 
ing you and her to be carried in chains to the 

alace, there to be sentenced, master, if you 
et them take you.” 

“Ahmeh !” cried the princess. “ My father 
will kill you. Fly away and leave mz to my 
fate. Only—come back some day soon, my 
noble one—and smile upon me.” 

Thamada Yan gave a look over his 
shoulder. 


HE crowd murmured. “Now we shall 

see if you have courage,” cried one, 
“courage enough to make good these threats 
against the Ruler of the Earth.” 

“Or whether or not he’s an impostor,” 
said another. 

“And whether or not the guard is coming 
to rescue him,” said another, “‘and this a 
ruse to deceive us.” 

“And whether or not he’s only another 
one of those who conspired with the Min to 
kill the Great Sadaw,” cried someone. 

“Yes, yes, yes, that is what he is!” 
shouted one bolder than the rest. 

The crowd surged again toward Thamada 
Yan. Boh Galay and Na Po ran to defend 
him, down by the foot of the steps. 

“Fly, master!” said Boh Galay. 


The White Umbrella 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 





“Ah, save yourself, dear one,”’ said Myah 
Soh, grown into a woman; “or give me the 
dirk that I may die with you.” 

Thamada Yan held up his hand, smiling. 
The crowd stilled to hear what he had to 
say. “Go, Na Po,” he said; and no one 
knew why. “You, likewise, Boh Galay.” 


_ of them departed, and the crowd 
was mystified to see Thamada Yan 
standing there alone, his dah undrawn. 
“Let those who would live listen,” he said 
quietly. “You shall see the chief of the 
outer guard come here, with orders to ap- 
prehend the Princess Myah Soh and Inga 
Slave, him who escaped from the palace. 
This is the Princess Myah Soh, the Naughty 
Emerald, and I for the moment am the one 
called Inga Slave.” 

“Yes; but who are you, stranger?” cried 
out one. 

“Anyone who follows me from here with 
treachery, let him bring his gullet with him,”’ 
said Thamada Yan, drawing his hand across 
his throat. “Those who are against the 
dynasty of the Mingoun Min, those who 
would avenge the death of the Great Sadaw, 
let them not fear this child of the butterfly; 
let them put their faith in me, resting where 
they are. They shall see the head of the 
palace guard come here, accusing me, and 
they shall see me carry | off the Princess 
Myah Soh under his nose.’ 

“Where? ”’ they cried. 

To the palace of her father.” 

“Ahmeh! Then tell us who you are,” 
they cried. 

“Who am I?” said Thamada Yan. From 
somewhere now there came a weird air on 
a reed instrument, no one could tell whence, 
though be it known that Na Po always car- 
ried such an instrument. “I am one who 
bears a message,”’ said Thamada Yan in a 
great voice. “This is the message: ‘Him 
who killed the Great Sadaw, him will I dis- 
cover; and though he has the fairest daugh- 
ter in the world ——’” 

“Master!” cried Boh Galay, rushing 
back to him. “Listen!” 


ENCE Boh Galay pointed they 

heard lictors shouting in the distance: 

“Way, way for the head of the palace 
guard!” 

“But for the present,” said Thamada Yan, 
“T am again a buyer and seller of slaves.” 

“Oh, your life is not worth a fig to my 
father. Fly from here!’ begged the Naughty 
Emerald. 

“What is the price of your slave?” said 
Thamada Yan to the Parsi. 

“Two thousand pice—and she is a gift at 
that, a rosebud ready to bloom for one of 
thy smiles, O marvel of audacity,” cried 
the Parsi. ‘See, see, see! Turn, turn, 
turn!” he commanded the girl. 

“Five hundred pice for her,” said 
Thamada Yan. 

“Nay, fifteen hundred, though I keep her 
forever,” said the Parsi. “See how her 
eyes pursue thee.” 

“T will tear them out of her!” said the 
Naughty Emerald. 

“A thousand pice or we part,” said 
Thamada Yan. 

“Wilt thou bring tears to my eyes? 
Hadst thou no mother!” said the Parsi. 
‘Look at her loveliness—turn, turn, turn!” 

“T turn,” said Thamada Yan, turning 
away. 

“Twelve hundred and fifty—twelve hun- 
dred and fifty, and I am ruined!” cried the 
Parsi. 

“Done!” said Thamada. ‘Pay him the 
money, Boh Galay.” 

The slave girl looked gratefully at Tha- 
mada Yan and clasped her hands and knelt 
to him. 

“Oh, ahmeh, ahmeh, ahmeh, what sha’! 
Ido! Ugly, ugly, ugly!” hissed the Naught 
Emerald at the slave girl. 

“Aye, and this one has the virtue of 
lence, born dumb and thereby fit to b 
queen,” said the Parsi, patting the slave. 

“Way! Way for the chief of the oute 
guard!” came the cry from nearer. 

“Master! Inga Slave!” said the Naught 
Emerald with sudden realization of rir 
peril. | “‘Go from here. They are many an 
— but one. Let me die in grief and ange! 

Geucke u should buy a slave when thefairest 
ter in the world is slave to you al- 
ae Ah, go away, dear one!” 

“Set your feet in the lattice of yor 
litter,” said Thamada Yan. “Two pw 
chases I granted you; but a dozen purchas 
are piled about you. Hold hard to the litier 
for your life, you child of little reliability.” 

The cries of the lictors grew nearer; ‘he 


bearers took up the litter of the princess; _ 


the crowd hummed with excitement. 
“Shift!’”’ said Thamada Yan to thet. 
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Given away! 


/ One pound can Old English 

j Wax to purchasers of Old 
English Waxer and Polisher 
(shown below)—the new 
device that makes the po!- 
ishing of floors as simple 
and easy as dusting them 
with a mop 


If not obtainable at your 
paint, hardware, drug, 
house-furnishing or depart- 
ment store, remit to us; 
we will supply you both 
Polisher and Wax, parcel 
post, prepaid. Price, east 
of Denver, $3.00; Denver 
and west, $3.50 
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YOUR IDEAL FLOOR — 


/ you can have it so easily 


OU know just what your ideal floor 

would be like —a soft, lustrous finish, 
full of beautiful lights and shadows, im- 
pervious to accidents and wear, easily 
cleaned, and seldom needing refinishing. 
You have dreamed about that floor for a 
long time and wondered how you could 
achieve it. 


Scarcely more work than dusting! 


Whether your floor is new or old, var- 
nished or shellaced, hardwood or only 
well-laid softwood, you can make it ideal 
with such a very little labor and expense. 
A thin, tough, transparent coating of Old 
English Wax, easily applied with a cloth 
or the Waxer and Polisher shown below, 
will bring out all the beauty of the grain 
and fineness of the finish. 

And what is more, it will profect it from 
hot water, grease, heelmarks, and the 
wearing-down process of daily usc. That 
rich surface, so soft to the eye, is really 
glass-like in its hardness. Nothing can 
get through it. 























An occasional dusting is all it needs for 
cleanliness and polish, and one waxing 
will last for months. You can apply it 
yourself with very little effort, and, since 
best results are obtained by a sparing use 
of the wax, the cost is only about one- 
fifth that of any other method. 


Get a can from your dealer today and 
find the easy way to make your floors 
beautiful and keep them so. 


For sale by hardware, paint, drug, house- 
furnishing and department stores in the 
United States and Canada. 


Write for free book . 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experience. 
Tells the most satisfactory and economical way to 
care for 


Hardwood floors Table tops 
Softwood floors Leather goods 
Furniture Pianos 

Woodwork Victrolas 
Linoleum Automobile finish 





—— How to clean your floors 


Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced floors always with 
OLD ENGLISH BRIGHTENER. It makes the original finish 
last twice as long. It not only cleans but polishes, brightens and 
protects against wear. It will not remove wax or injure the 
finest finish. 











THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 1021 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Old English 
Wax. 


The polish that helps 


make housework easy 





The life of linoleum can be 
doubled by a protecting coat of 
Old English Wax. It never 
peels off or cracks as do many 
finishes. A fairly heavy coat 
is best, for linoleum is porous 
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never shows, whereas a touching-up 








The lustre and beautiful grain of 
fine furniture are given real pro- 
tection from scratches and wear by 
an occasional ——— of Old 
English Wax. t enhances the 
Sinish and doesn’t collect dust. Es- 
pecially needed on the dining-table 
to prevent white marks caused by 
hot liquids 


This unsightly worn spot could have 
been prevented if the doorway 
been protected when first 
with a little Old English Wax. It 


with varnish or shellac always 
gives a patchy look 
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ShoesWhole-Feet Happy 
The problem that confronts 
most parents of boys is to find 
a shoe that will give them their 


money’s worth of wear without 
injuring the growing feet. 


Wonseam Shoes are built to give the 
greatest comfort and the longest 
wear—regardless of price. 


That special, patented, one-piece up- 
per (most shoe uppers have four to 
six pieces) is a feature which keeps 
the shoe in good condition. 


The tongue is part of the upper—it 
can’t pull out. The only seam—at 
the rear of the shoe—runs with the 
strain and is reinforced by a full- 
length leather backstay and three 
rows of stitching. Two thicknesses 
of leather cover the toe. Heels and 
soles are stout and durable. 


Made on the army last—the choice of 
Government experts for military footwear 
—Wonseam is an easy, 
restful, comfortable 
shoe. Will not cramp 
or distort the feet, but 
gives them a chance to 
grow naturally. This is 
especially important, 
since a man’s feet are 
formed by the shoes he 
wears in boyhood. 
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Pig 
Ce 


Sey, SS 
a) 
A manly, good-looking uit Pj Out-No Ses 
shoe that your boy will 
be proud to wear on 
any occasion. Get him 
a pair to-day. Be sure 
to look on the sole for 


the name Wonseam. 





In the unlikely event 
that your dealer hasn’t 
the right size in stock, 
please send us his name 
—and size desired—and 
we will see that you are 
supplied immediately. 


Wonseam Shoes 
are made in 
either black or 
chocolate for 
boys. Also for 
men and little 
gents. 


$4:0.to $7 a Pair 
W. H. Griffin Company - Manchester, N. H. 























The White Umbrella 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


The litter was turned upside down at the 
top of the steps, the Naughty Emerald cling- 
ing to it with hands and feet laced in the 
lattice. The bearers piled her purchases 
back on the litter. 

“Ay, but the guards will see!”: cried the 
crowd, enjoying the suspense as the lictors 
drew near. 

“Mount!” said Thamada Yan to the 
slave. 

He helped her on to the lattice, where she 
sat, hiding the Naughty Emerald clinging 
below. The lictors rushed upon the scene, 
followed by the chief of the outer guard 
and eight of his men with drawn dahs. 

“Where is the Princess Myah Soh, the 
Naughty Emerald?” he cried. 

None of the crowd answered; they were 
all looking at Thamada Yan. 

“Who are you?” said the chief to 
Thamada Yan, peering. “Why, Inga Slave 
perhaps?” 

“What!” said Thamada Yan, smiling. 
‘‘Am I not a Siamese? I take this slave girl 
to the palace of the Min for a gift, if she 
shall please His Majesty. Forward!” he 
cried, calling to where they could not see. 


The chief of the guard stayed to see a 
procession of the same single file that had 
preceded His Excellency, passing at the top 
of the steps. Then the chief hurried off, 
down the steps and away, with his men. 

“Heh, heh, heh! Awa-awa-awa! Awa- 
awa-awa! Heh, heh, heh!” cried the Cin- 
ghalese, in delight at this deception of 
Thamada Yan’s 

The Naughty Emerald put her hand out 
from under the litter. 

“Inga Slave, I wanted to see the 
monkeys,” she pouted. 

Thamada Yan replied with a burst of 
scorn. ‘ Monkeys?” he said. “You shall 
see more than monkeys. You shall pass by 
your own hand to another land than this,” 
he said with grief and vengeance in his 
voice; “the land where dwells the Lotus 
Flower!” 

So he moved away, preceded by the litter 
with the Princess and the slave. 

And the crowd sent up a shout of ap- 
probation. 


CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER 
HOME JOURNAL 





The Thrill That Cured Him 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


that I’d never known before. Some day, I 
knew, the war would end, and, if I lived, I 
could go home to my baby and her mother 
and know that there, right in my own 
home, was the biggest adventure of all— 
life! Understand? Something like that 
play, ‘The Bluebird,’ isn’t it? You look all 
over the world for something, and then find 
it on your own doorstep.” 

That evening I was mulling over those 
citations that had been given me in Paris, 
to find the name of George Kent Shuler, 
Major of Marines, noted even by General 
Pétain, and again by the American com- 
mander, in a way that told a far more 
glowing story of his achievements than he 
had given me: 


Major G. K. Shuler, U. S. M. C. In com- 
mand of the third battalion, Sixth Regiment 
U. S. M. C., he displayed leadership of the 
highest order and marked tactical ability, 
resulting in the capture by his command of 
large numbers of prisoners and machine guns 


in the battle of Blanc Mont Ridge. In the 
advance to the north from Sommerance he 
showed rare judgment in maneuvering his 
battalion in a difficult position, making impor- 
tant captures of field artillery. Fearless, 
aggressive and able, he accomplished missions 
of vital importance with brilliant success. 


The next afternoon, the great transport 
moved slowly into the screaming, shouting, 
boat-strewn harbor of New York, and was 
warped to its Hoboken pier. With the 
others, I started toward the gangplank. 


«But there was someone who had reached it 


before us, a man in the winter-field green 
of the Marines, a man who rushed down the 
corrugated way to seize in his arms the 
woman who awaited him, then to raise high 
in the air a twenty-two-months-old baby. 
Nor did I interrupt with a prosaic thing like 
a good-by when I passed him. For Major 
Mike was too busy. He was all eyes for the 
bit o’ humanity who had taught him the 
Greatest Thing in Life: his thrill! 





Across the Bridge of Sighs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


the clock in the City Hall tower. The hands 
pointed to ten o’clock. He hastened his 
footsteps, braced his shoulders back and 
went up the broad steps of the most beauti- 
ful building in New York with a tightness at 
the throat. 

To the policeman at the door he said with 
an air of studied indifference: “I have an 
appointment with Mr. Winton at ten 
o’clock.”” ' 

“At ten o’clock?” questioned the clean- 
shaven, spick-and-span, white-gloved blue- 
coat with a quick glance at the insignia on 
his sleeve, and a smile. “Is. this Edward 
Connors?” 

“Yes, that’s my name,” Connors an- 
swered; “unless it’s ‘Dippy’ Connors,” he 
added under his breath with a bitter after- 
thought. 

“This way, Mister Connors.” 

ke Mister Connors?” echoed Connors men- 
tally. 

He climbed up a flight of stone stairs, fol- 
lowing his bluecoat guide, and found him- 
self standing before a double door with 
glass panels. He saw there was a crowd 
inside. 

“Go right in, Mr. Connors,” announced 
the policeman, turning the knob and push- 
ing the door open. 

Connors crossed the threshold and faced a 
roomful of people, men and women. Be- 
hind the long, flat desk near the windows he 
saw Carter S. Winton seated in an arm- 
chair that looked like a throne. At Win- 
ton’s right he saw his colonel—Colonel 
Wainwright—and at his left—Margaret 
Devlin, in filmy white and with a bunch of 
American Beauties at her waist. 

Private Connors stood still as if some fet- 
tering force held him firmly rooted to the 
ground. He felt the blood rush to his face,* 
and then the ashes of a deadly pallor sifted 
upon his features. He stood in perfect be- 
wilderment. Then, recovering, his eye 
turned to the colonel, and his hand went 
to the rim of his service cap, and then down 
again with a snap, 





“Then he passed Carter S. Winton with a 
glance, and his eyes rested upon the small, 
trim, white-clad figure of Margaret with the 
blaze of red roses which she wore. He 
swept the service cap off his head and bowed 
with open-mouthed awkwardness to her. 
Margaret Devlin made a movement as if to 
rise, settled herself in her seat again and her 
face turned first the color of the roses she 
wore and then that of her dress. 

“How do you do, Eddie?” she murmured 
at last under her breath in confusion, while 
every eye in the room rested upon her. 

“Pretty good, Margaret,”’ he murmured, 
swallowing hard. 

It was Carter S. Winton who broke the 
spell of silence that ensued. He arose in 
frock-coated dignity, bowed to Private 
Connors and spoke in a cordial, conversa- 
tional tone which Connors never had heard 
him use before. 

“Step right up here, Connors,’’ he advised, 
motioning to the front of the table at which 
he had been sitting. 

Connors took his stand before the table 
and stood at attention. There was another 
moment of silence. 

Then Carter S. Winton cleared his throat 
and resumed: “Mr. Connors ——” 

“For the Lord’s sake!” thought Eddie 
again. ‘‘ Mister Connors!” 

“*—. T have here a paper which repre- 


sents the last outstanding account between , 
you and the state of New York.” He picked / 


up a paper from his desk and held it above, 
his shoulder. fe 
Connors saw the great red seal upon thy 
per. ais 
“As chief prosecuting officer of thty 
county,” he went on, “it has been my dusou 
in'the past to hold this paper against yhat 
in the event of conduct on your part t'_ 
should warrant further legal action,’ omg 
Connors glanced with quick questiortyes 
at Margaret. He sought to read in her ¢ this 
an explanation of her presence here, of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE! 99 
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Have ‘yo 


manicuring 


Do you know that many people spoil their nails by the 
wrong kind of care? They let the cuticle edge grow 
until it becomes thick and rough, or they clip it with 
manicure scissors, which only makes it grow the more 


> : “So beautifully smooth and even does Cutex leave 
the skin at the base of the nails that I never 
think of allowing my cuticle to be cut” 





GERALDINE FARRAR 







quickly! Screamo 
T is really so much simpler to You will find the neces- smooth and firm—your nails shapely and 
keep your nails beautiful, your sary orange-wood stick beautiful. 
cuticle firm and even—the mod- and absorbent cotton in Having your nails manicured occasionally 
ern way. You just soften the dry, the Cutex package. Wrap will not keep them looking well-groomed. 
overgrown cuticle—you press it back a little cotton around the With a bottle of Cutex at hand it is so 
—wash your hands—and the work end of the stick, dip it easy to give your nails regular attention! 
is done! No fuss, no trouble, no into the Cutex bottle and You can get all of the Cutex products 
injurious clipping. gently wark the stick at any drug or department store. 


With a little cote nd the 
The cuticle edge is only one- po! po ton mpd —_ ety around the base of your 


back the cuticle at the ba a r 
twelfth of an inch above the living, fa, "Then e eaticle at the base of exch nails. Wash you 
sensitive nail root! When you clip pressing back the cuticle with the handswith warm water, 
it you cannot help cutting into the on 


he hands 
a pressing back the cu- 


Send for a 


trial manicure set 






live flesh which protects this sensitive ticle again while drying your hands. Try Cutex! Send us 2 dimes 
nail root. How much better to remove Then if you like snowy white nail tips, for this complete trial Cutex 
over-grown cuticle by applying a little apply a little Cutex Nail White under- manicure set. It contains the 
Cutex, the safe cuticle remover! Don’t neath them. Cuticle Remover, the Nail White, 


Finish your manicure with Paste Polish, Cake Polish, and 


Cutex Nail Polish. It comes in Cuticle Comfort, as well as 
any form you like best and gives SS orange stick, emery board, and 


put it off another day. This 
very evening have a Cutex 
manicure and see how 

















much better your nails~ will you a lasting, brilliant finish. tion or Pe Pe absorbent cotton. Enough for 
look than they ever looked Manicure your nails regularly frst, finising with at least six perfect manicures! 
before ! once or twice a week (accord-. Polish Send for it today. Address 
You will say, as many ing to the rapidity with which Northam Warren, Dept. 110, 
women have said tous—“ Why your cuticle grows). This is all you 114 West 17th St., New York City. 
didn’t I try Cutex sooner? I need to do to keep your cuticle If you live in Canada address Northam 


Warren, Dept. 110, 200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal. 


never realized before how nice Squeeze a little Cutex Nail White 
it feels to be actually proud of snder crn wih eh paces, By 


ils!” This makes ll 
my finger nails! ae ee wi 










MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 20 CENTS TODAY . 












‘Northam Warren 
Dept. 110, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 





This 7 the complete trial manicure 
set which we will send you for onl 
2oc! Get yours today fi 4 
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ahd ae" fable tells us preparing, for a jour- ~<./ 
Dns ney, poured a ration of tilk into his canféen— 
“made ern fashion, of a sheep's stomach 
aving, a longhard road befo ore liim, he pressed — 
on till nightfall without ‘halting, For ‘a midday — 
meal, Then seeking refreshment, he found to 
his amazement, in place of the milk, a mass of 
eurds. No one then knew that the stomach ga N 
| dining, of some animals contains a‘férment-called SS 
~ “rennin,” which. quickly coagulates milk. In ~yN 
oe hia: haste he had selected a stomach inawhich Den ae 
‘some of the rennin still was active. Thus, iar dents 
purely by accident, he had discovered one of < _ as 
man's greatest foods. For what remained in | 
the canteen after he had drained the whey, was 
CHEESE. Surely it’s a far ery from that crude 


product of accident to the scientific triumph in 
‘sterilized food—_ 




















8 Varieties 
Each of national favor 
Kraft 
Chile 
Swiss 
Pimento 
Rarebit 


Camembert 
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8 VARIETIES 


Yet, until the advent of Elkhorn, the fundamen- ELKHORN CHEESE—; 
of cheese makin peat a but ates sed 












in Tins—is made of pure, 
rich milk, in our sanitary factories Wiscon- 
sin. It is ripened to Just: the Dias cael then. ie 
etly blended an¢ | tho ougl . It's the wipets (6). 
Meese, —_ ing, and blending of : ries. 
ough the supremely Solel flavor; while 
the sterilizing, hs a sense, digests: it—makes 
like Elkhore’ makes Elithorn “hke you.’ When 
you open the tin—with a key—and leek upon that 
tem ae. ni of Bolden Boodness, the appetizing, 
r ide that a riage freshness. and creamy richness is further en-_ : 


A _ knowledge that the’ first hands to 
* teuok it are yours, 









te centuries. 












































bebe lined tin is mechanically filled and hermetically 


and germs. Stock your pantry shelves with 
ae Senicy varieties to the plainer kin “6 it suits *all 


no Amin no waste—ood to the leer morsel. 
it. 


“y L. Kraft & Bros. Company 
CHICAGO =—s NEW YORK 






























Across the Bridge of Sighs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


strange proceeding, of the presence of all 
these people, which he felt rather than saw 
after his first glimpse through the glass 
, panels of the double door. Margaret met 
his query with mute eyes, but they were 
moist with gathering tears, it seemed to 
him. Carter S. Winton’s jaw was as bel- 
ligerently undershot as ever. In his whole 
squat, swarthy personality there appeared 
to be the same fixity of relentless purpose 
which Connors so vividly recalled from past 
interviews in the office a few blocks away. 
Carter S. Winton went on, in a voice 
which Connors judged must be the voice in 
which he spoke to his wife, his children or 
his friends: “But your conduct in the serv- 
ice of your country for the last two years 
has proved to the satisfaction of your fellow 
citizens of this great commonwealth that 
there is no further need of holding over your 
head the menace of this indictment.” 
Winton’s announcement was greeted with 
the resonant clapping of a single pair of 
hands in a far part of the large, high-ceiled 
room. Then the entire assemblage broke 
into a tumult of approval. Winton held up 
a warning hand. The silence that instantly 
ensued lasted until it was broken by a 
woman’s sob at Winton’s left; and Mar- 
garet Devlin’s shoulders heaved convul- 
sively. That sob and the sight of the 
tremulous figure at the desk came to the 
senses of Edward Connors with the soften- 
ing touch of summer rain upon parched soil. 


HE voice of Carter S. Winton traveled 

to his ears as if it came from a long 
distance: ‘‘ Accordingly, the record of this 
indictment has been expunged from the 
minutes of the grand jury by order of the 
court.” 


Edward Connors stared at Winton with. 


startled eyes. 

Winton continued, holding the paper up: 
“This is the last remaining documentary 
record of the finding and the existence of 
that indictment against you, Mr. Connors. 
All that now remains to be done is to de- 
stroy it. And I know of no person who is 
better entitled to the privilege of destroying 
this document than the woman who, during 
the two years of your absence in training 
camp and at the front, has spared neither 
time nor effort in her labor of love to re- 
move from your name the blot that the past 
had attached to it.” 

Connors followed with dazed senses every 
movement in the silent drama that fol- 
lowed. He saw Winton hold out the paper 
to Margaret. He saw Margaret rise from 
her chair, bow to the governor, take the 
paper, tear it into two pieces, then into 
four, then into eight pieces, and then into a 
multitude of fragments which fluttered at 
random to the desk, to the floor, to her 
dress. And all the time her dark eyes were 
fixed, not upon the governor, not upon the 
paper which she was destroying, but upon 
him, Edward Connors, as if he alone existed 
for her in this world. And as the last frag- 
ments of the paper fluttered to the ground, 
a ray of sunshine broke through the mist 
that shrouded the world outside and rested 
upon her proudly up-held head. 


ARTER S. WINTON resumed: “But 
the citizens of this great commonwealth 
who have watched the conduct of Edward 
Connors in Flanders, at Chateau-Thierry, 
in the Argonne, are not content with the 
merely negative action taken by the prose- 
cuting authorities and by the courts of the 
state in expunging the record of the past. 
They have decided, by vote of their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature, to reinstate him 
fully in the rights which he had forfeited 
under the inexorable mandate of the law.” 
Connors fairly stopped breathing as he 
hung upon the words of the man who once 
had sworn to “get” him. 


He saw Winton take up another paper 
from the desk, hold it up with a triumphant 
gesture, and then he heard the vibrant an- 
nouncement: “Edward Connors, as gov- 
ernor of this state——” (‘‘Govermor!”’ 
gasped Connors inwardly, for the first time 
grasping the full import of the occasion.) 
“‘_ T esteem it a rare privilege to hand to 
you this day the visible and tangible ex- 
pression of the appreciation which your 
fellow citizens entertain’of the admirable 
qualities you have displayed upon battle- 
fields—qualities of courage, resolution and 
unquestioning obedience which have helped 
to give new luster to the proud record of 
American manhood. Here is the paper that 
certifies the full restoration of all your 
rights as a citizen, including the right to 
vote and the right—to hold public office,” 
he concluded after a pause fraught with 
meaning. 


to governor held out the paper with 
the great seal of the state upon it. Pri- 
vate Connors, with a heart that beat to 
bursting, stepped forward a pace, stared at 
the paper as if he was not quite sure it ex- 
isted, then glanced from it into Margaret’s 
eyes, took the paper, stepped an awkward 
pace to the right and handed it to Margaret 
across the desk. 

As he did so those immediately about him 
heard him say in a choked voice: “Keep it 
for me, or I might lose it, Maggie.” 

Margaret Devlin took the paper with the 
great seal of the state upon it, carried it to 
her trembling lips and pressed it with a deep 
sigh to her breast. It was then that the 
tears sprang to the eyes of Edward Connors. 

But the gruff voice of Colonel Wain- 
wright recalled him to the actualities. 
Connors stepped back, saluted and stood at 
attention. 

“Private Connors,” his commander was 
saying in the abrupt manner that had given 
him his regimental nickname, “where are 
your decorations for bravery?” 

Edward Connors thrust his hand into 
his pocket, fumbled about and held out the 
Croix de Guerre and the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal in his palm. 

“Miss Devlin,” said the colonel, bowing 
gallantly, “will you have the goodness to 
pin those medals back where they belong?” 


ARGARET blushed furiously, arose, 

went around the end of the desk, took 
the emblems from the outstretched hand, 
pinned them on with awkward fingers while 
Connors stood stiffly at attention, and then 
remained at Eddie’s side with brimming 
eyes while a round of eager applause swept 
over the room. 

The colonel went on in his usual gruff 
tone: “Lieutenant Connors ig 

Connors’ eyes now opened as widely as 
they could. Then he straightened himself 
with an extra hitch of the shoulders, and his 
hand went up and then snappily down in 
salute. When his hand had returned to his 
side he felt the soft, warm pressure of small, 
strong fingers as they closed upon it. 

“T take great pleasure,” continued the 
colonel, ‘in handing you your commission, 
signed by the commanding general after the 
fighting in the Argonne in which you so 
conspicuously distinguished yourself, but 
withheld in anticipation of the legal read- 
justment which has taken place much 
sooner than any of us over there had rea- 
son to expect. Your courage, your coolness 
under fire, and your superb obedience to 
orders 

But Lieutenant Edward Connors could 
listen no longer. For the first time in his 
career as a soldier he broke the rule of sol- 
dierly discipline and respect for superiors 
when on duty. For his arms were about the 
little woman in white at his side and he was 
crushing her to him, roses and all. 
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Eatmor 
Cranberries 


Healthful, Delicious, 
Easy to Prepare. 


“Selected recipes for cooking “Eatmor’’ Cranberries. 
- Put them up in glass or earthen-ware 
for all-year-round. 


Cranberry Jelly 


Sop eit pha tg 
pi ‘or ea quarts in the juice 
through a jelly bag. 

Measure the juice and heat it to the boiling point. Add 
one cup of sugar for every two cups of juice; stir until the 
sugar is dissolved; boil briskly for five minutes; skim, and 
pour into glass tumblers or porcelain or crockery mol: 

8 Ibs. of cranberries and 24% Ibs. of sugar make 10 
tumblers of delicious jelly. 


Cranberry Pie 


Short pastry, two cups cranberries, one tablespoon flour, 
and one-half cups sugar, three jaiiionens water, Pompe ve 
spoons butter. 


Line a pie plate with the pastry; cut the cranberries into 
halves; mix with them the sugar, water and flour; fill the 
pay shell with this mixture; dot with the butter, cut into 
small pieces; then put strips of pastry over the top, and bake 
in a moderate oven about twenty-five minutes. Enough 
for six persons. 


Cranberry Sauce 


One quart cranberries, two cups boiling water, twe cups 
sugar. Boil the sugar and water together for five minutes; 
skim; add the berries and cook, without stirring, until they 
are transparent. 5 minutes’ cooking over a hot fire is usually 
time enough to make the sauce clear. 


Stewed Cranberry Sauce 


One quart cranberries, two cups water, two cups" sugar. 
Cook the cranberries and wate. slowly for about twenty 
minutes or until the skins of all the berries are broken; add 
the sugar, and simmer for five minutes longer; chill thoroughly 
before using. 


Strained Cranberry Sauce 


If a strained sauce is preferred, cook the cranberries and 
water; then press through the strainer, keeping back the 
skins; add the sugar and finish the cooking as suggested. 


Good with All Meats 


Cranberry Sauce is just as good with beef, lamb, pork or 
veal as it is with turkey. I:s slight tartness is exceptionally 
valuable when served with fatty meats. Hash is especially 
delicious with Cranberry Sauce. Prepare as above and 
serve either as a sauce or molded. 


Cranberry Butter 


Three pints cranberries, 2 cup water, 2 cups sugar (or 2 
cups of white syrup). 

Cook the cranberries and water until the skins of the fruit 
are broken; then press through a sieve, and cook this pulp 
until it becomes quite thick; add the sugar (and syrup if 
you use it), and cook for /2 hour over a very gentle fire, 
stirring constantly. When lightly cool turn into jars, and 
cover closely. 
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This makes a delicious and healthful spread on hot biscuits, 
bread, buttered toast, or cake. 


Dough Candles Cranberry Sauce Roll ° 
Pos you ever hear of dough candles? Do you know how Thee cape, ons wa Gann: Mate tienen ot quam, 
hard it is to light them? Can they be lighted, do you think? panty Boat the cup tod woe Pil quite thick; add the 
Would you care to know? Then read the lively story of the pes ty rpg DTye.. ~~ pays 
steamer Mary Haslam and her indefatigable skipper, Captain pg pip taney SG be waged me pl 
Nicholson, soon to appear in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. age Sg lanl mm din: imma uaa 
It is a human interest story by John Fleming Wilson. There is a 
very human girl in it, Grace Haslam, who cannot fail to interest 
you, she had such faith in the skipper. It is one of those 
stories that you will want to read at one sitting, it is so intensely 
interesting. 


Cook Cranberries in porcelain lined, enameled or aluminum vessels only. 
Always specify “Eatmor” Cranberries, 
a selection of the choicest cultivated varieties. 
AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 





















































































































| be every home where 
the exceptional high 
quality and distinctive 
goodness of one of Ar- 
mour’s Guaranteed Cere- 
als are known, other 
products in the line are 
s much sought after. 


ARMOURS 
OATS 


They cook perfectly in 10 
to 15 minutes, thus saving 
time and fuel. Don’t destroy 
the wonderful flavor by long 
cooking. 


ARMOUR'S 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


Here is a new kind of Pan- 
cake Flour—prepared of 
wholesome ingredients and 
ideal for making light, flavory 
Pancakes, Waffles, Biscuits, 
Doughnuts, etc. 


ARMOUR'S 


MACARONI, SPAGHETTI 
NOODLES 


Worth- While Recipes on 
Every Package 





**Makes Pancakes 
Mother’s Way’’ 


Each dish you make from 
these wonderful foods is a 
/ new, satisfying treat. Cut in 
| short lengths for convenience! 
Delightful flavor, wholesome 
and satisfying. 


ty Mage AT BATTLE CREERMIOM. 


oP apMOUit GRAIN COMPANY — 


Go 





Makes Glorious Dishes 


ARMOUR'S 
CORN FLAKES 


A new kind of Corn Flakes—satisfy- 
ing and substantial. 


Armour’s Guarcntecd Cereals Are Manufactured by 


4 Toasted “‘Just 
| Right’’ at Battle Creek 
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not practical guidance but preventive medi- 
cine. ‘Do not fly to-day; there is a fog 
bank five hundred miles out.” Or, “Better 
wait until to-morrow; there are storms off 
the coast of Ireland””—such was the meager 
assistance that the weatherman was then 
able to give. 

But the captain of the Seagull receives 
more constructive assistance. He is told 
not when to fly but how to fly. 

Is he likely to run into a squall in an 
hour? A radio message flashes a warning 
in ample time. So precise is the information 
that he knows whether it is advisable to run 
around the squall or to leap over it. Can’t 
you see the air captain of the Seagull bend- 
ing over his weather map? “A cloud bank 
oft Newfoundland five thousand feet thick,” 
he notes. Shall he climb through it and over 
it into the clear sunshine above? Climbing 
in a heavily laden airplane is tedious work, 
attended with waste of fuel. Or shall he 
skim close to the surface of the water, so 
that he can always see the waves and thus 
note how he drifts in the wind? “T’ll hug 
the water,’”’ decides the captain. 

And so he studies his weather map and 
notes upon it at what elevation he will fly in 
any given region. In a word, the weather 
chart is a kind of atmospheric road map— 
something that enables him to pick his way. 


An Automatic Fog-Level Indicator 


To captain of the Seagull will avoid a 
fog bank if he can; but if he finds him- 
self wrapped in its impenetrable veil his 
sense of verticality will be corrected when- 
ever he looks at an automatic indicator. 
That instrument is not a spirit level, not a 
pendulum, neithcr of which is of much 
avail on a flying machine, but a gyroscopic 
device, invented by Mr. Elmer Sperry. 

If you have ever watched a spinning top 
you will understand the principle of the de- 
vice. A spinning top, or a rapidly revolving 
flywheel, always moves in the same plane. 
It resists any attempt to shift it from that 
plane. 

The principle is used in many instru- 
ments. The torpedo that speeds toward its 
target is brought back to its course, when- 
ever it swerves, by a spinning flywheel. A 
few ships have been built which are pre- 
vented from rolling by spinning flywhcels. 
Automobiles and railway cars with only two 
wheels in tandem are made to stand upright, 
even when they are not in motion, because a 
rapidly spinning flywhcel or gyroscope re- 
sists gravitation’s effort to topple them over. 

The gyroscope or spinning flywheel indi- 
cator is not intended to prevent the flying 
machine from departing from a set coursé, 
but simply to act as a level indicator. The 
captain of the Seagull has but to look at the 
instrument in order to note whether he is 
heading up to the sky or down into the sea. 


The Engine Writes to the Captain 


O COMPLEX is the mechanism of the 
Seagull that the captain’s senses are un- 
equal to the task of watching all the instru- 
ments on which he must rely.. The engincs 
must be almost endowed with a brain of 
their own, with the means of writing down 
what they are doing and how they feel. 
Here is an ‘“‘automatic observer,” for 
instance. Think of giving the engine plant 
a pen and asking it to write you a letter all 
about itself! That is what the installation 
of the automatic observer on the Seagull 
amounts to. The engine writes down on a 
tape how many revolutions a minute it is 
making, the elevation above the sca at 
which it is running at the moment and the 
rate of flow of the fuel in gallons an hour. 
There is a red line on the recording tape; it 
shows what adjustments should be made to 
improve the performance. 
Although he has a compass, a sextant and 
all the nautical paraphernalia of a mariner, 
the captain relies mainly on his wireless ap- 


. paratus to determine his position at any 


given moment. What an awful silence fol- 
lowed Hawker’s and Alcock’s departure 
from Newfoundland! How the whole 
United States held its breath while Com- 
mander Towers drifted about for sixty 
hours in a heavy sea, with nothing to drink 
but the rusty water from his radiators! 
There is none of that uncertainty at any 
moment of the Seagull’s flight. Her wireless 
generator is driven not by the little wind 
propeller of 1919, which is of no use when 
there is no motion, as on the water, but by 
an independent motor. 


Like an Electric Advertisement 


TIRELESSLY speaking, the Seagull is 
as conspicuous as an electric adver- 
tisement at night. She picks up the electro- 
magnetic waves radiated from Clifden, 
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Paris, Glace Bay, Arlington—all elcctric 
beacons to her. But her main reliance is the 
great station on Flores in the Azores, built 


as soon as it became evident that air traffic . 


across the Atlantic would surely move by 
way of the islands. 

No matter how circuitous the course 
may be, and circuitous it may be if the cap- 
tain seeks to avoid a storm or a fog bank, 
he has but to take his radio bearings from 
two ground stations and to make calcula- 
tions similar to those made by mariners at 
sea. He has the elements of a triangle of 
which he is the apex. 

The station in Flores watches him, in a 
wireless sense, all the way from America. 
Its powerful radio telephone shouts ethereal 
orders to him as he approaches from the 
land side. ‘Hold your course south south- 
east and you will land in Horta harbor,” it 
directs, even though the Seagull cannot be 
seen with the eye. It is well that these re- 
finements have been introduced. On the 
twelve hundred miles to Flores an error of 
no more than three degrees in the course 
would increase to sixty miles near the island. 


Telephoning Home From the Sky 


OU are hundreds of miles out over the 

sea. Above you nothing but the blue 
sxy; below nothing but the blue water. 
And yet you are thus linked wirelessly with 
Europe and America. There is a radiophone 
at every seat—not the crude instrument 
developed during the war, good for conver- 
sations over short distances only, but a 
device with which you can conduct a conver- 
sation over half the world. Ring up London 
or Chicago if you like. It’s as easy as talk- 
ing toa friend in the same room. ‘‘ Who won 
the election?” ‘“‘What’s the baseball score 
to-day?” “Is he any better to-day?”— 
ask anything, give an order to your office, 
inquire after a sick friend, and the ether will 
ripple your message to its destination. 

Somewhere between the Azores and the 
United States steams the American battle- 
ship Nebraska, one of a dozen vessels that 
serve as marine weathcr observatories. For 
five years the ships of the United States and 
British navies have been exploring the At- 
lantic atmosphere, making observations of 
the air as a whole. Day after day they sent 
up kites and unmanned balloons freighted 
with automatic instruments that noted the 
temperature, the humidity, the direction 
and velocity of the wind up to heights of 
miles. The meteorologist could not lift 
himself to those reaches of the atmosphcre 
where the air is so thin that a man cannot 
live, and so he gave the atmosphere the 
means of writing its own record. 

“T am blowing at ninety miles an hour,” 
“My temperature is twenty degrees Cen- 
tigrade’”’—such are the messages of the 
atmosphere; and with their aid the meteor- 
ologist of 1925 is able to speed the trans- 
atlantic pilot on his course. ; 


Perfect Safety in the Densest Fog 


Now the Nebraska sends a radiogram 
that makes the captain of the Seagull 
worry: “Clouds fifteen thousand feet 
high,” it reads. He knows that he can’t 
climb high enough to avoid a mist nearly 
three miles thick. Not yct has Alcock’s ter- 
rible experience been forgotten—how the 
first man who ever crossed the Atlantic in a 
nonstop flight almost came to grief in the 
fog. And the loss of two American planes 
under similar conditions on the way to the 
Azores in 1919—that, too, still lives in the 
memory. 

The captain of the Scagull might plunge 
boldly on into the very heart of the fog and 
still emerge safely in the sunlight beyond. 
Has he not his wireless direction finder to 
guide him? And his gyroscopic level indi- 
cator to tell him whether or not he is flying 
on an even keel? Instead of plunging right 
on at three thousand feet elevation he de- 
cides to drop just above the surface of the 
sca. That is what Towers and Alcock did in 
1919 when they lost their bearings. The 
captain of the Seagull is not likely to lose 
himself. He wants to be safe. 


Sounding the Water From the Sky 


Vi before he enters the fog bank of 
which the Nebraska has warned him, he 
glides down within a few hundred feet of the 
sea. And now he enters the mist. How thick 
it is! How utterly impenetrable! You are 
oppressed with a feeling of’ helplessness. 
Mist below you, mist above you, mist 
everywhere. The Seagull seems to be 
standing still, like a ship becalmed. And yet 
you know that she must be moving—that if 
she were not you would be floating on the sea. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 
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MIRRO 
ALUMINUM 


REFLECTS 
coop 
HOUSEKEEPING 


A. G. M. Co. 











A Happy 


Beauty is forever wedded to utility in this 
shining Mirro Double Boiler. 


True art is in the design, true skill is in 
the making, and true aluminum is the 
metal with which it is wrought. 


Like all Mirro utensils it is a real aid to 
better cooking, and a happy inspiration to 
Madame who cooks. 


So durable, too. There is no wear-out to 
Mirro. 


And as for convenience ! 


Out of the experience of a quarter of a 
century of better aluminum making have 
come the conveniences in this Mirro Double 
Boiler. Note them carefully. 


fortable handling. 
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Inspiration 


(1) Hollow steel handles that insure com- 
(2) Handles come to- 
gether so that complete double boiler can 
be easily lifted with one hand. 


*(3) Rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob, 
an exclusive Mirro feature. (4) Tightly 
rolled beads free from dirt-catching crevices. 


(5) Rounded edges make cleaning easy 
and thorough. . (6) Rich Colonial design. 


(7) Famous Mirro finish. *(8) Famous 
Mirro trade-mark—stamped into the bottom 
of every Mirro utensil, and your guarantee 
of excellence throughout. 


Best of all, Mirro Aluminum with its 
superb quality is sold at a price that is really 
moderate. At better stores everywhere. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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FREE—A Six-Dish Package of | 


Two-Minute Oat Food 


Already 3-Hour Cooked 





Simply Stir It in 
Boiling Water 


Breakfast 


In Two Minutes 
With Hot, Flavory Oats, Super - Cooked 


Now grocers have what millions of mothers have wanted. 
It is Two-Minute Oat Food, ready-cooked and super-cooked -~ 
—a hot, flavory oat dish to serve in a trice. 

We cook it three hours by live steam under pressure at 
higher than boiling heat. Every granule is thus fitted to digest. 

Then we evaporate the oats. In this dry, condensed form 
we preserve the flavor and the freshness. 


Put the Water Back 


Stir one-half cup in two cups boiling water. Within two 
minutes the oats absorb the water. Then you have five big 
dishes, hot and delicious, and as fresh as it left our cookers. 

The form and flavor are entirely new. The product and 
the process are patented. So this new-type oat dish is ex- 
clusive to The Quaker Oats Company. 


Consider What It Means 


Two-Minute Oat Food means a super-cooked oat dish 
which you can serve in a trice. 


It means the best-cooked oat food ever served, with every 
granule fitted to digest. 


It means the food of foods at your instant call. No oatless 
breakfasts for the children, just for lack of time. 


And it means a new, delightful flavor, due to high-heat 
cooking. You have never tasted any oat dish like it. 


_ Get it today from your grocer—price, 15 cents. It is some- 
thing too good to miss. Or mail this coupon for a trial package. 


Think how often you have wanted an oat dish ready- 
cooked. Now that we have it, try it. 


The Quaker Qalts ©mpany 





Six Dishes 


6-Dish Package Free 





The Quaker Oats Company 
1710 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Mail me a 6-Dish Package of Two- 
Minute Oat Food free. 


To Try 


If you wish to taste it 
before buying 


Mail the Coupon 


3184 : oo one 
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How does the captain know his distance 
above the water? He can’t see anything be- 
low. That problem was solved soon after 
the experiences of 1919. He literally sounds 
the air as a seaman sounds the water. How? 
By lowering a thin cable to the end of which 
a weight is attached. The weight ricochets 
from wave to wave; the line is jerked every 
few seconds; the jerks are recorded auto- 
matically. 

The captain has only to keep his eye 
on a dial to know exactly how high he is 
above the water; and by referring to the 
compass and the cable he knows exactly 
in what direction he is flying. There is none 
of the doubting of 1919. 


Having Luncheon in the Sky 


NE o’clock. The little Japanese sets the 
tables for luncheon—small one-legged 
tables like those from which you have often 
eaten in buffet railway cars, and which fit in 
sockets in the sides of the cabin. When he 
places a rack on each table to prevent the 
dishes from sliding off, your mind goes back 
to thedaysof the first transatlantic steamers, 
the two dozen passengers, and the heaving 
sea that made eating an acrobatic perform- 
ance. The Seagull is far steadier than any of 
the old liners of the seventies, but the racks 
are necessary if she should yaw now and 
then, or if the captain should tilt her at an 
angle in making a turn. 

What a luncheon the Japanese serves! 
Hot bouillon in cups, an excellently broiled 
fish, chicken in a chafing dish, a delicious 
salad, dessert, and aromatic coffee served in 
dainty demi-tasses—yes, this is an improve- 
ment over 1919. And all electrically cooked 
by the Japanese back in the tail of the Sea- 
gull in a galley which seems no bigger than a 
cigar box compared with the tiniest kitchen- 
ette of a two-room city apartment. Every 
square inch of space is utilized. There are 
no odors of cooking. An electric fan in the 
galley sucks them out. 


Spend the Night Ashore, or Go On? 


HERE is a little speck far off in the 

ocean. What’sthat? It grows larger and 
larger. It’s land! The first of the Azores. 
In twenty minutes more you hover above an 
island. The machine-banks over and spirals 
down. There is a blur of green earth and 
gray water, an enormous ‘geyserlike splash. 
The Seagull has alighted. She glides along 
for a few minutes and at last comes to rest. 
Seven hours after you left America, and 
halfway across the Atlantic! 

It is only three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Will you spend the night on the island in 
the Transatlantic Airplane Company’s 
tourists’ hotel and proceed in the morning? 
Or is your haste so desperate that you must 
go on at once? Another flying boat, the 
Petrel, leaves at six o’clock. Take her and 
youwillbein Lisbon by midnight. Spend the 
night there if you like, and you will reach 
Plymouth by noon on the following day. 


A Two-Million-Dollar Air Palace 


HE Transatlantic Airplane Company 

will not monopolize the business of 
transporting Americans in a hurry through 
the air to Europe. High speed is the bait 
with which it lures you. But if you are a 
tired business man, if you are willing to 
spend three days in crossing, if you prefer 
the luxury of a berth, of a dining room, of 
a lounge, to the confined quarters of the 
Seagull, you will take the Titan—a huge 
Zeppelin operated by a British company. 
Between her accommodations and those of 


a palatial ocean liner there is scarcely any . 


difference. 

Now, the R-34, of which we heard a good 
deal in 1919, was a Zeppelin of goodly pro- 
portions—well over six hundred feet long. 
But the Titan is one thousand feet long— 
one of four ships, each costing about two 
million dollars. She and her sisters have a 
useful life of three years. Two hundred 
crossings a year are made by each vessel, 
and about one hundred passengers are car- 
ried on a voyage. 

The fare? Five hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. The company figures that at this 
rate it ought to make money, even though 
the gasoline costs three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars for each trip; oil, 
four hundred dollars; gas, seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-five dollars; food, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

Unlike the transatlantic flying boat, the 
Titan leaves from any city—Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cleveland. In port she is tethered to 
a kind of steel hitching tower one hundred 
and fifty feet high, so that she swings around 
with the wind like a weathercock. It’s the 
only safe way of handling a huge airship. 
The British proved that during the war by 


tethering airships to towers for six weeks at 
a time in winds that frequently attained 
velocities of fifty-two miles an hour. 


You Reach the “Boat” in a Steel Tower 


pe ag 3 you start your journey from 
New York. From the top of a lattice 
steel tower swings the great yellow hull of 
the airship. You ride up to her in a lift. 

‘¢ All out,” commands the brass-buttoned 
lift boy. 

You find yourself in a-steel cap which fits 
the top of the tower and to which the airship 
is secured. ‘This way to the ship,” reads 
the sign. You climb a flight of stairs and 
reach the floor above. Here is a doorway at 
which a blue-uniformed, white-capped of- 
ficer stands. It reminds you of the days 
when you crossed by steamer—the same 
ceremonious gangplank, the same repressed 
excitement. 


An Elevator in an Airship! 


OU step to the doorway and down a 

flight of steps. Now you are in the air- 
ship—in the very gas envelope itself. There 
is a long tunnel-like corridor, electrically 
illuminated, along which you walk, pre- 
ceded by a man who carries the fifty pounds 
of luggage that you are permitted to con- 
vey with you. At the end of the corridor 
you find—what? 

A lift! 

Yes, a lift inan airship. Why? Because 
your stateroom is on top of the gas envelope, 
over one hundred feet above the spot on 
which you are standing at the end of the 
corridor. Don’t think this is a dream of 
mine. The Titan has actually been de- 
signed by a famous British firm in the year 
of grace 1919, and she will surely be in 
commission long before the year 1925. 

According to your ticket, your cabin is 
No. 18. It is one of twenty cabins strung 
along the very top of the envelope, each 
cabin fitted with four berths. You dispose 
of your luggage and hutry out to watch the 
business of casting off. 

How like the departure of a great steam- 
ship! The same hoarse orders, the same un- 
fastening of cables, the same clanging of 
gongs. All that you miss is the waving of 
handkerchiefs from a throng left behind; 
for there is no room at the top of the tower 
for the crowds that gather on a wharf when 
a steamer sails off. 


Going “ Slowly” at 75 Miles an Hour 


HE Titan is free. She drifts away with 

the wind and sinks a little by the stern (a 
kind of “tail slide” in aéronautic parlance) 
until the propellers drive her on past the 
tower. Then she goes up, up, up into the air 
and away to distant London. 

Below the hull, toward the after end of 
the airship, is an observation car. You take 
the lift down to reach it—the same lift that 
brought you up. All the world is spread out 
before you—the limitless expanse of glassy 
ocean, a billowy cloud or two. Seventy-five 
miles an hour is the speed of the Titan, a 
speed attained by six engines with a total 
a horse power of thirty-five hun- 
dred. 


Seasickness? It is Unknown 


EASICKNESS? There is no such illness 

in the air. Safety? The ship is as safe 
as a craft can be made. In Zeppelins, much 
smaller in size, did not a famous German 
steamship company carry seventeen thou- 
sand passengers without a single mishap on 
pleasure trips over the Rhine, during the 
years before the war? 

In the matter of comfort the Titan is a 
distinct improvement over the Seagull, al- 
though she is little more than one-third as 
fast. There is a restaurant on board, com- 
parable with the best to be found on a 
pretentious transatlantic steamship; the 
usual lounge where you may sip your afteér- 
dinner coffee; the usual smoking room (for 
the Titan will be inflated with noninflamma- 
ble helium); the usual promenade and the 
usual sun parlor. 

Whether you cross by the very fast Sea- 
gull or the slower Titan, you will not 
return to New York by the same route. 
The prevailing Atlantic winds, as I have 
said, blow from west to east. To fight them 
means delay and wastage of fuel. When you 
return from your hurried business trip to 
England you will cross the Atlantic to New 
York in the latitude of Spain; for there the 
balmy trade winds blow from east to west. 
Your journey will be lengthened by a few 
hours if you choose to travel home by the 
Seagull, and by half a day if you take the 
Titan. But what is even half a day when 
you save a whole week in voyaging across 
the Atlantic? 



































And yet—there a simple oan in seine 
can make certain not only your choice of aut 
tic styles but quality as well. , 
You can select a Printzess Coat or Suit with 
the assurance that the’ style is correct—for the 
label guarantees authentic style. 


You can select a Printzess with the assurance 
that it is a superior value — for the label guaran- 
tees all-wool material and master tailoring. 

You can select a Printzess with the assurance 
that it will give enduring satisfaction —for this 
label in a coat of suit is agreat artistic institution's 


promise that the vig ety and hays rag 
will = satisfac 


Copyright, 1919, 


The Printz-Biederman Co. 
, .' 
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The Art that Conceals Art 


At the opera or play—at bridge-party 
or ball—Garden Court Face Powder 
stands the test of close attention: So 
fine it is and so satiny-smooth that it 
becomes an inherent part of the com- 
plexion. It adheres, yet with the art 
that conceals art the powder itself re- 
mains invisible. 

Furthermore, like all the Garden Court toilet- 
ries, it carries the famous perfume of that 
name—a bouquet of 32 chosen fragrances 
gathered from all over the world. 


Face Powder Beat 
Double Comb. Cream 
Cold Cream Kine 


Garden Court toilet cre- 
ations are on sale exclus- 


ively at the thousands of 
Pensltar Drug Stores 
throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Teese 
Toilet Water 
Extract, (per oz.) 


(Face Powder and Talc prices 
slightly higher in Canada) 


Send for free Vanitab of Garden Court Face Powder 
and new booklet “The Eighth Art,” with interesting 
inforf¥ation about toilettes for every occasion. 


NELSON, Detroit, U.S. A. bafysts and 


Sold only where this sign of the 
Penslar Stores is displayed 
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Keeping Young 
_ While Keeping House 
How to Use the Body and How to Spare It 
By Winifred Stuart Gibbs 





E 


1. The Correct Stand- 2. Will Relieve That 


ing Position 


Tired Feeling 


LPFUL exercise of the various mus- 
cles and organs is sometimes the best 
possible rest. The “keeping young” 

exercise in No. 1 insures correct posture 
and breathing, and strengthens the muscles 
while resting the whole body. 

Stand so that the weight is on the balls of 
the feet, the chest is raised and the abdomen 
held back. This gives the spine the normal 
double curve, allowing freedom of breathing, 
proper circulation and good digestion. This 
habit of proper standing can be formed while 
busy at various household tasks. The house- 
keeper might remember to practice it when 
answering the doorbell, or at any other time 
when standing a few moments. Then raise 
the arms shoulder high, with palms held for- 
ward as in No. 2. Next stretch arms outward 
and push them back as far as possible as in 
No. 3. Then bring them to original position. 
Repeat several times and relax. 

Suppose you find yourself tense and nerv- 
ous in the midst of a particularly trying day. 
Sit in a comfortable low chair, close the eyes, 
let the head relax forward, and banish all 
troublesome thoughts as in No. 4. Even five 
minutes of this will do wonders. 

Here is an exercise that benefits the entire 
body: Take the correct standing position as 
in No. 1. Raise the arms straight out on a 
line with the shoulders as in No. 2. Fill the 
lungs slowly, while rising on the balls of the 
feet. Remain poised in this manner, inhale 





3. Strengthening Chest 
and Back Muscles 


4. Complete Relaxa- 
tion Means Rest 


slowly and, while holding the breath for a 
few seconds, bring the forearms in so that the 
fingers can tap the chest lightly as in No. 5. 
Exhale slowly, while relaxing the arms. Re- 
peat this exercise several times; it is bene- 
ficial to all the trunk muscles and is also a 
help to digestion. 

The young housekeeper in No. 6 is waiting 
for the “filling” to be ready for her pie; she 
“drops down” for a moment, fills her lungs, 
and then, with hands on her hips, stretches 
slowly first to one side and then to the other, 
until the muscles “pull” and are energized 
and refreshed at the same time. Try it and 
see how “ready for work” you feel. 


ODERN equipment relieves the strain 

of heavy housework. The old-time 
washtub was attended with backache and 
arm ‘strain. The new process of washing, 
as shown below, calls for a normal play of 
muscles—that is, like gentle, pleasant exer- 
cise and truly beneficial, particularly if 
carried on in an airy, sunny kitchen. 

Ironing also, if done with up-to-date equip- 
ment, gives beneficial light exercise to the 
muscles of the arms. Moreover, moderate 
muscular activity exerted with a definite ac- 
complishment in mind has a psychological 
effect that is considerable. An electric or 
gas mangle is splendid for the heavier linens 
and other flat pieces, doing away with the 
necessity of those back and arm breaking 





5. Breathing Exercises 


6. To Keep the Waist 
are Exhilarating 


Supple 


extra-heavy irons once used by every house- 
wife who prided herself on her glistening 
damask. The electric or gas iron obviates 
the tiresome walk back and forth from stove 
to ironing board and of course does away 
with the roaring fire, the erstwhile bugbear 
of ironing day. ‘p 


EFORE she had “saved up” enough to 

get the dishwasher, this young house- 
keeper had been careful to have her sink the 
correct height and to provide herself with a 
high stool, so that she could sit down to her 
task of dishwashing. The picture shows her 
using her new dishwasher. The only muscular 
exertion required is that involved in scraping 
and piling the dishes, and in placing them in 
the dishwasher. If the dishes are rinsed 
in scalding water and are properly placed in 
the racks, the drying process and daily tea- 
towel washing considered by so many busy 
housekeepers to be the “last straw” can be 
eliminated. The hands can be kept “young 
looking” now that she does not need to put 
them in greasy dishwater. : 

In the last picture the housekeeper has 
brought her electric sewing machine into the 
kitchen and sits beside a sunny window 
“while the kettle boils.” Every woman 
knows the old-time.caution against excessive 
use of the sewing machine. Motor-run ma- 
chines permit rest and work at the same time, 
and the sewing is done much more rapidly. 












































An Electric Washer and Wringer Banish “ Blue Monday” 
and Make Washing a Real Pleasure 














What the Wash- 
ing Machine . 
Does for Mon- 
day, the Electric 
Iron and Ironing 
Machine Do for 
Ironing Day 


Even Dishwash- 
ing is Pleasant 
When There is a 
Dishwasher; and 
a Motor-Driven 
Machine Makes 
Sewing Easy 















































Your Child’s 
Health 





\ «TRADE MARK 


Depends on the 
‘Fabric 


used in making the garments in 
which the little one spends the 
long, recuperative hours of sleep. 


Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


are made of our hygienic fabric, knit 
from special yarn spun in our own 
mills from unbleached cotton, with 
which is blended some soft, natural- 
colored wool. 


Every Mother Should Know 


that bleached and unbleached cotton are as 
different as black and white. 


Either bleached or dyed cotton is COLD, ab- 
sorbs and holds perspiration like a sponge— 
a ready conductor letting the vital body-heat 
escape, and conveying cold to the skin; ideal 
for summer, but clammy and cold for winter. 


Unbleached cotton, used in Denton fabric, 
is WARM. Each fiber is still covered with 
the natural cotton wax and will not absorb 
water. Perspiration is carried off on the surface of 
the loose-spun fibers and the child’s skin is dry and 
warm. : 

Tosecure the utmost softness and durability, we 
use only high-grade cotton and wool, double carded. 

Not an ounce of waste or shoddy is used. 

Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in an open stitch, 
and the natural smoothness of unbleached cotton, 
give our unique Soft-Knit feeling. 

The hygienic qualities of Dentons are spun 
and knit into the fabric. 

No dyes or chemicals are used, only new ma- 
terials washed with pure soap and water. Our wash- 
ing process avoids stretching. Dentons do not shrink 
when washed at home but keep their original shape 
and elasticity. 

Body, feet and hands are covered, protecting the 
child from cold, even if bed coverings are thrown off. 

Dentons are ideal for fresh-air sleeping. 

Dentons are well made in every respect: elastic 
outside seams, collars double thickness, strong but- 
ton holes, facings all stayed. They area mottled, 
light-gray color that does not readily show soil. 

Made in two styles for children up to fourteen 
years old. Prices low for the quality. 

Sold in over 3,500 leading Dry Goods Stores. 

Ifyou cannot get them from your dealerwrite us. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills 
302 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 
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REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


SHOLS 


Styles of Intimate Appeal to 


Every Woman 


Beauty continues supreme in Queen 
Quality’s happy blend of worth, fit and 


An expert organization—the 


largest of its kind in the world—reflects 
the shoe needs and’ ideas of women 
everywhere. The Fall styles identified 
by the “Queen Quality” Trade Mark 
are supreme in leading shoe stores 
and departments the country over. 


Perfection in Fit 


and Service 


For nearly a quarter-century 
“Queen Quality”’ shoes have 
been built on honor and pre- 
ferred for style and true worth 


by millions of women. Under 


the stress of world 
conditions they have 
sustained their char- 
acter and grown in the 
confidence of dis- 
criminating buyers. 


Because 
‘) reputation 
is valued 
aboveallelse, Queen 
Quality fine black 
kid shoes are made 
of ‘‘Shoe-Soap”’ 
Kid. Eight years of 
consistent service 
have proved its 
leadership, and in 
combination | with 
Queen Quality style 
it insures to women 
the united success 
of tanner, manufac- 
turer and retailer in 
providing shoes 
which wearers have 
tested and now 
demand. 





At the ‘‘Queen 
Quality” exclusive 
agency in your vi- 
cinity you will find 
courteousattention, 
careful fitting and 
maximum of value. 


The new 
Fall Style 
Booklet 
is ready for 


distribution 





THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 


| Bickford Street 
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The Curé of Givenchy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


beautiful Madonna. The entire north wall of 
stone had fallen in. Ugly holes gaped from 
over the roof. Yet amid this scene of cruel 
destruction one candle brightly beamed! It 
burned in memory of the departed soul of 
Paul, the boy soldier of Givenchy! 

With a cry of awakened recollection, 
Monsieur le Curé hurried across the echoing 
flagstones. His treasures! The chalice! 
The Life Book of Givenchy! It contained 
the life history of Givenchy for four hun- 
dred years. A heap of stones and litter 
from the north wall lay against the door of 
the cupboard. One by one he lifted the 
fragments until a space was cleared before 
the door. God be praised! The relics were 
safe. 

While guns roared beyond and shells 
burst without, whipping walls into frag- 
ments and trees into splinters, the Monsieur 
Ie Curé of- Givenchy completed his task. 
Collecting as many of the treasures as he 
could carry in his arms, he passed and re- 
passed out of the western door, crossing the 
garden by the pebbled path to the hot- 
house hidden behind the shelter of the outer 
wall. It alone among all the buildings of 
Givenchy, with walls and roof of glass, re- 
mained unscathed. Red and white carna- 
tions nodded their heads from their pots as 
the long, black robe of the curé swept by. 
They rested upon a flooring of red tiles. 


Fo ooon f toce sufficient space for the treas- 
ures’ keeping was open for the digging 
in the dirt edges at the sides of the flooring, 
still Monsieur le Curé chose to conceal more 
adroitly from the trespassers’ eyes the hid- 
ing place of the Life Book of Givenchy. Es- 
timating the exact center of the red-tile 
floor, upon hands and knees he laboriously 
removed, square by square, the tiny blocks, 
until a space was cleared that would admit 
the capacious sides of the wooden box. 
Then with spade and trowel he dug and 
delved, excavating a hole three feet deep 
and as much on each side. Into this moist 
resting place with some difficulty he in- 
serted the box. First, then, came the Book, 
covered and re-covered with many folds of 
his priestly garments; upon these were laid 
the jewels and metals. All securely guarded 
from the dampness, he smoothed the earth 
above them and carefully relaid the tile. 
Late that afternoon a group of aston- 
ished ‘Tommies,”’ leaning on their shovels, 
ceased digging the winding trench that ran 
like a gigantic brown snake across the 
western extremity of old Moat Farm. The 
stooping figure of an old priest in torn and 
bedraggled robes was advancing toward 
them from the smoking ruins of Givenchy. 
“Look-ee, you blighters! Well, I’m 


| blowed!” ejaculated one. “ Look-ee at that 


old cove walkin’ through the lines. And 
there’s them blinkin’ Hun machine gunners 
shootin’ at ’im from inside the old church. 
Wait till our whiz-bangs get a range on that 
there little church!” 

Unobservant of his surroundings the curé 
of Givenchy, his chin sunk upon his breast, 
staggereddrunkenly overthe Britishtrenches 
and disappeared into the west. 


So sun was not able to pierce through 
the midday mist and fog that covered 
the outraged earth of Eastern France on 
the fourteenth day of October, 1918. A 
ribbon of earth that was not land, fifty 
miles in width, unrolled its semicircular 
course from Ypres in Belgium to St.-Quen- 


.tin'in France; thence, turning east, it ran 


on; ever narrowing, until its edges merged 
ahd it became one faint line across the map 
to the borders of Switzerland. 

An undulating stream of hideous desola- 
tion flowed along this ribbon’s course. The 
world had dumped its garbage there. From 
the airplane above, a bird’s-eye view of its 
edges lay almost sharply defined, so great 
was its contrast with unviolated nature be- 
yond. 

Within this ribbon of ugly eruptions 
‘proud Péronne and Albert lay lifeless and 
torn. Farther north, Bapaume squatted 
amidst the squalor of her own ruins. The 
once rich city of Arras now lay a shapeless 
mass of roofless walls. Flying low, one read 
tragi-comic signs which said: “This was 
Estaire!”” “‘ This was Havrincourt!” Some 
sites lacked even this sad wit. 

Béthune and La Bassée crouched low 
amid limbless trees, whose shattered trunks 
now served as intermittent poles from which 
to hang the curtains of moss and grass. 
Behind this camouflage military vehicles 
passed unobserved to and fro. The edges of 
the towns lay. merged in the refuse of this 
obliterated landscape. Closely pressing the 
gaping craters on Vimy Ridge, the coal 
town of Lens was scattered, flat as a floor 
can be that is covered with the dust and 
débris of its powdered walls. 


Through all this region of wretched waste, 
twisting trenches wound north and south, 
usually in parallel, though sometimes in 
diagonal lines. The yellow, upturned clay 
bore no resemblance to the once fertile soil. 
Fertility here had disappeared with the 
leaves of the trees and the grass of the 
ground. The makers of this war had said: 
“France must be crushed so that never can 
she cross our path again!” ~ Occasionally 
broad acres of tangled barbed wire re- 
lieved the monotony of yellow color by 
drabbing the landscape a rusty hue. Four 
years of diabolical war had here destroyed 
all life in the earth beneath and in the 
heavens above. 


T here and there along the pitted Bé- 
thune road weird figures moved about. 
Clad in uniform khaki that blended their 
forms with the mud in which they worked, 
scattered groups of men were gathering 
treasures from the shell holes and carrying 
them forward to the roadside. Here and 
there were morsels of metal and battered 
utensils of war. These were piled in irregular 
heaps on either side of the road. 

Other groups were carrying stretchers 
loaded with sodden figures of human clay. 
This salvage was stretched out, too, in reg- 
ular rows at infrequent but crowded inter- 
vals along the Béthune road. Within and 
around the borders of an adjacent wood 
many more such sodden figures lay. Their 
blackened faces showed that they had died, 
choked with gas—gas of a nature that no 
gas mask had been devised to resist. So 
successful was its deadliness that even now, 
after. several days had elapsed, no salvage 
squad dared to venture in where the damp 
weeds still nourished its fumes. 

And to-day—as on the same fourteenth 
day of October four years ago—reports 
from hostile gunfire came across the’ inter- 
vening spaces from the selfsame positions 
east of La Bassée. 

The commanding officer of these khaki- 
clad salvage squads was a cheery young 
Canadian who wore two pips upon his 
sleeve and a Mons ribbon upon his breast— 
eloquent sign of a stupendous luck which 
had accompanied him through a stormy life 
since Mons. 

“‘Corporal,” he shouted, “get tin helmets 
on those four men! You know the orders 
about working here uncovered.” 

“Sorry, sir,” the corporal replied after a 
moment’s consultation with his men; 
“they’ve lost them.” 

“Give them Hun helmets then,” ordered 
the young lieutenant. “There are plenty of 
them about.” 

“Very good, sir.” 


HE lieutenant reéntered the rear of his 

“office,” a crude shelter which was a 
strange assortment of architecture. It 
stood beside the Béthune road, one single 
room, the only object that reared head 
above the neighboring pimples of clay, save 
the ragged curtains of camouflaged moss 
that vainly sought to hide the road. From 
its superior texture one saw that this double 
line of curtains had been left as a legacy by 
the Germans: 

Inside the room the walls were brick, and 
in one corner was the built-in fireplace of a 
smithy. But from without one saw only 
concrete, and this had been applied with 
incredible thickness. On three sides, to the 
north, east and west, concrete walls ten 
feet through protected the interior of old 
Adam Groschamps’ shop from injury. On 
the side toward La Bassée and the east only 
a swinging door remained. Several longi- 
tudinal slots. pierced each of the three sides 
of the room. Through these slots the Ger- 
man machine gunners had defended their 
site until, two days since, the intrenched 
Huns, yapping and snarling like dogs at 
bay, had sullenly yielded their ground to 
the British troops. 

As the young lieutenant peered now 
through the opposite gun slot toward Bé- 
thune, he rubbed his eyes and stared again. 
A queer apparition was framed in the dis- 
tance by the concrete opening. . 

Advancing between the rows of hanging 
moss, striding briskly through the mud, now 
leaping a shell hole, now stepping over a 
corpse or two that lay along the road, came 
a tall, black-garbed priest. His robes were 
wet and stained at the skirts with clay. 
Behind this figure of energetic stride came a 
stocky gendarme, dressed in the blue and 
familiar uniform of the Paris police. He, 
too, showed signs of travel and toil. 

The lieutenant stepped dut to halt them. 
“ Bonjour, Monsieur le Curé!” he called 
respectfully. “What seek you here?” 

“The Life Book of Givenchy,” the curé 
quickly replied, fastening the young officer 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 
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HERE is a vast difference in pancake flours. 

True, they are nearly all made from much the 
same cereals, but Teco has one unique ingredient 
of its own, quite aside from the high quality of 
the grains selected. That unusual element is 
Buttermilk— powdered, malted buttermilk. 


No wonder Tecos have such a tempting, 
.savory, different taste— 


! 


—isn’t there some hostess you just love to 
visit? How delightful are even the simplest 
meals that she serves. Her pancake break- 
fasts—how the golden brown cakes just 
melt in your mouth! Such thoughtful host- 
esses have been quick to recognize the su- 
periority of Teco Flour. They realize that 
even old-fashioned pancakes, in spite of 
the time and trouble that it takes to make 
them, cannot compare in taste or delicacy 
with Tecos. Yet Teco costs no more than 
other pancake flours. 

HETHER or not you regularly observe Teco Tuesday 

send for “The Buttermilk Book,” by Mrs. Ida C. Bailey 


Allen. It gives many tasty Teco recipes for Tuesday, and 
every day. 


Teco Flour saves time, trouble and expense. Just add water 
and bake. There are two kinds— Teco Pancake Flour and 
Teco Buckwheat Flour. 


Tue ExensBerc Company 
504 Holmes Avenue, Cortland, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Belleville, Ont. 














The Curé of Givenchy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 


with a penetrating look. “I have not far 
now to go.” 

“The Life Book of Givenchy!” repeated 
the lieutenant wonderingly. He cast a sud- 
den glance to the horizon at the north as he 
uttered the word “Givenchy.” Then he 
studied curiously the face of his companion. 

He saw the high-bred features of an aris- 
tocrat. Under the black skullcap of the 
Church an intelligent brow animated a face 
that appeared drawn with suffering. A 
few stubby white hairs bristled pathetically 
conspicuous on the curé’s determined chin, 
denoting that this wandering old man had 
remained unshaven for days. 

“The Life Book of Givenchy!” again re- 
peated the astonished officer. ‘But have 
you permission to circulate at the front, 
padre? I cannot let you pass without cre- 
dentials.” 

Monsieur le Curé, without turning his 
head, made an impatient gesture to the 
gendarme behind him. 

The latter advanced and addressed the 
officer with a low bow: “I have them here, 
monsieur, his credentials. We have all that 
is necessary. The White Pass of the Brit- 
ish—it is here.”” He unfolded it and handed 
it to the lieutenant. “And a letter from 
His Excellency, the President of the Re- 
public,” exhibiting it proudly; “and letters 
from Monsignor le Cardinal de ——” 

“Splendid,” interrupted the officer gayly. 
“But these letters I see are dated two years 
back. They speak generously in your be- 
half, Monsieur le Curé,” he added, glancing 
quickly through them; “but why have you 
delayed so long in presenting them?” 


‘T HAVE waited four years, my son, 
watching hourly for news of my peo- 
ple’s liberation. I go to them now. Two 
days since at Amiens I learned that the 
boches are beaten; Givenchy is free. I have 
come back to my people.” 

“You have been waiting in Amiens all 
these years?” 

“No, monsieur—in the south of France. 
I have not been well. Iam old—very old— 
and alone. But my prayers have been 
heard. I have survived for this day. This 
day will I restore the Book of Givenchy to 
my children.” 

The younger man looked keenly at the 
old curé. Once or twice he began to speak, 
but thinking better of it quickly checked 
himself. Neither the curé nor his attendant 
carried either food or bedding. 

The lieutenant regarded them both for a 
moment, then spoke: ‘‘ Where do you expect 
to stay the night, padre?” 

“That is of small consequence; monsieur. 
Madam Ferrold or the good Groschamps 
will provide for me. They expect my com- 
ing. I have written them. Yesterday I 
should have arrived, but it was necessary 
for me to walk—and I am delayed.” 

“You walked? From where?” 

“From Amiens, my son.” 

“Amiens! You walked from Amicns 
to-day?” 

“No, monsieur; yesterday and last night 
and to-day I have walked. I could get no 
conveyance.” 

Incredulously the lieutenant turned to 
interrogate the gendarme. 

“Tt is true,” the latter nodded. ‘ Mon- 
sieur le Curé would not rest. How he has 
accomplished it I do not know. He would 
not let me linger for even food or sleep. 
Eighty kilometers without stopping.” 


“TS NOUGH!” commanded the curé. “T 

_¢ want neither sleep nor food. In my 
custody remains a sacred trust. A merciful 
Father has given me strength to come to my 
children. The records of their legitimacy are 
in my hands.” Turning to the young lieu- 
tenant, the old curé straightened his shoul- 
ders superbly. ‘Where are they, my son? 
Where are my children of Givenchy?” 

A look of wonder again passed over the 
lieutenant’s face as he lifted a quick glance 
to the ruined north. Then with gentle voice 


’ he invited Monsieur le Curé within his 


shelter for rest. “You are tired, padre. 
You must be very tired. Your boots are 
covered with mud. Come in and rest.” 

“Rest! Rest!” replied the old man. 
“Beneath the floor of my hothouse the 
relics of my church are hid. With these 
hands I buried them on the morning the 
invaders came—on October 14, 1914. With 
these hands will I restore them before I take 
food, drink or rest.” 

“Good God!” burst forth from the dis- 
tressed officer; ‘don’t you know, Monsieur 
le Curé———”’. He paused and once more 
looked away across the tumbled earth. 
“The fourteenth of October, 1914,” he re- 
peated softly to himself; ‘and this is the 
fourteenth of October, 1918! And every 
hour of every day of those four years shells, 
either British or German, have slashed “ 











Again he checked his words and looked 
thoughtfully at his impatient visitor. + 

“Monsieur le Curé,”’ he continued po- 
litely, “let me show you my diggings. 
This,” he pointed to the German pillbox, 
‘is called ‘Windy Corner.’ We used it only 
one day after we took it, but that one day 
it earned its name. It was windy around 
here. During that night the Germans re- 
treated and ——” 

“My son,” the curé interrupted, “my 
time is short. I bid you adieu and farewell. 
My people expect me at Givenchy.” Rais- 
ing his little black cap courteously from 
long, white hair he bowed, then turned to | 
the gendarme. ‘‘Come!” he directed the 
man. “Follow me!” 





ITHOUT another word the old man 

turned and walked away down the 
La Bassée road, the discomfited gendarme, 
after a wry grimace at his helplessness, tak- 
ing up his lugubrious stride a few paces in 
the rear. 

For a puzzled minute the lieutenant 
looked after them. A dozen yards from the 
door of Adam Groschamps’ smithy a pedes- 
trian in the olden days would have turned 
directly north to follow the winding way to 
Givenchy, one mile distant. Now no trace 
of this old road remained. Plowed into in- 
numerable holes and hillocks by exploding 
shells and mines, plowed and replowed | 
again and again, every foot of soil in this 
dreadful region had been scattered to the 
four winds and soaked by lashing rains from 
heaven. To see this morass of yellow clay 
one would not have believed that once this 
soil was the boast of fertile farms. Now a 
fever-stricken swamp occupied the spot 
where once stood the curé’s ancient settle- 
ment. 

“Corporal,” ordered Lieutenant Munro, 
of His Majesty’s army, “run and tell Mon- 
sieur le Curé he is going the wrong way. 
Tell him to come back and I will go with 
him to—Givenchy.” 

The bronzed corporal grinned broadly. 

“Take two men and a stretcher and fol- 
low us,”’ directed the officer. 

Acknowledging the corporal’s salute in 
grave silence, he turned on his heel and en- 
tered the shelter, where he selected a stout 
staff whose support might aid the old man 
across the slippery banks of slimy clay. 
Then with a sober shake of his head he 
walked to the edge of the road, where he 
awaited their return. 

“This is indeed kind of you, my son,” 
said the curé, pointing to the two soldiers 
who waited behind them, stretcher in hand. 
“My box is heavy. I had made no provi- 
sion for its conveyance to my church. Per- 
haps it will be necessary to leave the relics 
with some worthy soul in the village until 
certain repairs to the church are made.” 


OR a hundred yards Monsieur le Curé led 

the way. He had hesitated for a single 
moment as he measured the distanct across 
the dismal waste of bog holes. Then with 
resolute mien he took the plunge. 

Skirting stagnant pools of water and 
tangled masses of rusty wire, he labored on 
with panting breath. The miraculous 
strength which had supported him so far 
was ebbing away, now that his goal was 
so near. Behind him walked the troubled 
lieutenant, and a few yards back the irreso- 
lute gendarme floundered wrathfully along 
in the company of the corporal and his 
stretcher bearers. 

“Wait a bit, sir,”” suggested the lieuten- 
ant at last. “If you will let me lead the 
way, padre, I will pick an easier path.” 

“Tt is all strange to me—this swamp,” 
panted Monsieur le Curé. “I do not seem 
to remember where I am. I am getting to 
be an old man. You are very good, my son. 
But why do we not take the Givenchy 
road? It runs over solid ground.” 

“Nothing solid here now, padre. The 
road you speak of is under our feet, but only 
whiz-bangs have used it for years. You 
must expect to find terrible ruins about 
Givenchy, Monsieur le Curé.” 

“The trees—the lofty trees that formerly 
bordered this road? And the low walls of 
stone that I remember so well?” 

“This way, padre. Here’s a duck walk 
the Huns left us. It will keep our feet out 
of the muck for a rod or two. Cheerie-o! 
Carry on!” Cried the boy, ignoring the 
question and relapsing into the English 
tongue as he urged the curé to resume. 

For an hour they toiled on over edges of 
craters and trenches. At frequent intervals 
they were forced to pause for breath. 

These periods the officer filled with run- 
ning commentaries on the scenes about 
them. “Avoid that ugly customer with its 
snout in the mud, padre,” he cautioned. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 111 
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My father has a motor-car 
And mother too can steer it. 
My sister owns a bicycle 
But I may not go near it. 


Upon a red velocipede 
My brother rides about 
And even baby has a cart 
When nursie takes her out. 


I am too big for go-carts, and 
My mother says, too small 
To have a tricycle like Nan’s 

Because I’d maybe fall. 


So when|used to want to travel 
Up or down the street 

I almost always had to go 
Just only on my feet. 


REAL KIDDIE-KARS 





Made in five sizes 
No. 1-—for 1-2 years, $1.25 
No. 2—for 2-3 years, 2.00 
No. 3—for 3-4 years, 2.50 
No. 4—for 4-5 years, 3.00 
No. 5—for over 5 years, 3.50 
Higher west of the Mississippi 


But nowI’ve something of my own 
That takes me near or far, 
I don’t suppose you’d guess, but it’s 


A reg’lar Kiddie-Kar! 
I had a fight with Bobby Lee 


He’d always want to ride it 


And took it almost every day 
Until I had to hide it. 


And then one time I just went up 
And asked his daddy whether 
He couldn’t have one too, and now 


We Kiddie-Kar together! 


Be sure this mark 
is on the seat. 





i KAR, first built by a father for 
his own child, is not a grown-up’s idea 
of what a child ought to like, but a simple 
conveyance which satisfies a natural instinct 
of the child. It fills a period not taken care 
of by any other vehicle. 

It is perfectly safe, even for a baby one 
year old. It is close to the ground and 
almost impossible to tip over. There is 
nothing to pinch fingers or tear clothes. 
No sharp corners, no splinters—every sur- 
face is sand-papered. No adjustments to 
get out of order. No paint to come off. 

It is the only practical indoor vehicle. 
It gives the child healthful exercise out- 
doors. It.is used the whole year round. 

Don’t wait till Christmas. Get one for 
your child to ride these brisk October days. 

You will find Kiddie-Kar wherever juve- 
nile vehicles are sold. 


ARE MADE ONLY BY WHITE 


KIDDIE-IKAR 


The only genuine KIDDIE- 
KAR is made by the H. C. 
White Company of North 
Bennington, Vt. The name 
KIDDIE-KAR is a registered 
trade mark; it is always on 
theseat. The KIDDIE-KAR 
is protected by four patents. 





MADE IN AMERICA FOR AMERICAN GIRLS AND BOYS 
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SU A £1 Y. you will see Scranton Curtains at the Send for free booklet ‘‘New Outlooks for Every Home’’ show- 


ing the newest ideas for draping windows of all types, with beau- 


windows of the kind of house you would like to tiful illustrations and full details. If you have a difficult curtain 


problem, write to our Service Department about it. Without 


° charge we will gladly send you our advice. 
enter. They prove that loveliness and charm are 


not necessarily expensive. 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY, SCRANTON, PA. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
new line of Scranton Overdraperies. 
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The Curé of Givenchy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


“That’s a dud shell and a big one. It may 
wake up if you disturb it. . . . Careful 
of your steps here, padre. These pineapples 
here are hand grenades. Shoals of them 
didn’t go off. My men are collecting them 
in heaps now. Those explosions you hear 
back there are duds that they are setting 
off. . . . See that trench there filled 
with water? Those holes in the sides are 
about the size of a barrel, aren’t they? 
Well, sir, they are barrels. We slept there 
three nights ago. Only way. to keep the 
men dry. Each man in his own barrel! 
Rum way to fight a war, isn’t it?” 


" OW here’s an interesting thing, padre. 

There—just ahead of you. See that 
concrete pillbox caved in? There are 
twenty-two of the bravest men in the world 
crushed to death below these tons of con- 
crete. Canadians they are! Machine gun- 
ners. Look where they dug that wide ditch 
all around their little fort. It’s filled with 
water now, like a regular moat. Old Moat 
Farm, they call this place.” 

A sudden start of surprise from the curé 
attracted the young officer’s attention. 

“Seventy hours they held that nest, and 
the Huns were swarming all around them. 
We buried hundreds of dead Huns, all lying 
in a circle around that pillbox. Brave fel- 
lows, those! They’d have been there yet, 
for they had ammunition and food enough; 
but the Huns got a big gun ranged on the 
spot, and the third shot, down went the 
wall, burying the little garrison underneath 
the mass. Haven’t had time to get ’em out 
yet. We only pushed the Huns out of here 
yesterday.” 

Some fearful shock seemed to have wid- 
ened the eyes of the curé and to have in- 
creased the pallor ef his face. He waved a 
trembling arm before him. 

“Old Moat Farm? Not the same! It is 
not the same! Not my Old Moat Farm 
that for sixty years has smiled and dimpled 
before my open windows as the morning 
breezes tossed the leaves of the trees on its 
meadows. It is not the Old Moat Farm of 


Givenchy. We have not yet reached Given- 
chy. Not the first glimpse of its dear roofs 
have I caught. This ground is strange to 
me. It is scarred and slashed and twisted 
until it resembles the pits of hades. Gi- 
venchy lies not near here. _ 

“See!” the old man continued. ‘There 
rises a mound beside that fearful hole. It is 
of a strange gray color. It is standing alone 
in all this hideous desolation, the like of 
which I have never dreamed. Let us 
climb that mound. From its summit I shall 
see Givenchy. It cannot be far. We shall 
- our first view of my church—of Given- 

"Ag 

A conical mound did indeed rise some 
twelve feet above the awful morass. Com- 
posed of pulverized dust, it had nevertheless 
repulsed the rain. Upon its very summit 
lay a torn and much-scarred bell. 

“Monsieur le Curé,” said the boy lieuten- 
ant kindly, “I wish this job wasn’t mine. 
You won’t rest till you find it out though. 
This pile of powdered stone we stand on” — 
kicking a crease across its top with his 
heel—‘“‘is the church of Givenchy. There is 
what is left of the bell.” 


ROUND that pile of ancient stone four 
years of war had brought a storm that 
few spots in France had stood. Merciless, 
scourging and annihilative, it had pillaged 
the face of this earth of every civilized fea- 
ture. The very color of the soil was gone. 
Not a stick or stone of Givenchy, not a 
remnant of human occupation remained. 
As far as the eye could reach, yellow, yawn- 
ing craters grinned fiendishly back like the 
bottommost gullies of hell. 

The children of Givenchy—where were 
they? 

From the pinnacles of the church of Gi- 
venchy fluttered out a faithful soul upon 
the breath of a dying bell. 

The lieutenant listened curiously for a 
moment. ‘Then he called to the men. 
“Corporal,” he shouted, “bring up that 
stretcher for Monsieur le Curé of Givenchy.” 





When Buffalo Bill Became 
an Actor 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


send them to fine schools and have every- 
thing for them that we wanted. You know, 
I didn’t get much chance to go to school 
when I was a boy. And I want them to 
have everything I missed.” 

It was that which settled the problem of 
whether Will Cody should become an actor 
or not. It was further disposed of when 
Texas Jack roamed down to the house, 
heard that Will was seriously considering 
the Buntline proposition, and immediately 
decided that he was built for the stage 
himself. This strengthened my husband. 

“Well,” he said, “‘that seems to settle it.” 

“Guess I'll write to Ned and tell him 
pred? just about ready to be roped and hog- 
tied. 

Of course it didn’t take Judson long to 
get busy to translate Will’s decision into a 
reality, and before we knew it we were sell- 
ing off our horses and furniture. Will re- 
signed as a scout, as a colonel, as a justice 
of the peace and as a member of the legisla- 
ture, to which he had just been elected. 
We packed our grips and “telescopes” and, 
when the stage pulled out one afternoon 
late in 1872, there we were, piled in it, Will 
and Texas Jack and the babies, bound for 
the adventures of the unknown. 


The Play Wasn’t Even Written 


[ WILL and Jack only had known what 
was to happen when they reached Chicago, 
I don’t believe that stage would have car- 
ried us ten feet. Neither of them ever had 
seen more than a dozen stage plays in his 
life. They had no idea of how to make an 
entrance or an exit, they did not know a cue 
from a footlight, and they believed that 
plays just happened. The fact that they 
would have to study and memorize parts 
never entered their heads. And what was 
worse —— 

“All right, boys!” It was Ned Buntline, 
greeting them at the station in Chicago. 
“We'll do a little quick work now and have 
this play on by Monday night.” 

“Monday night?” They stared at him. 
“ Ain’t that rushing things a little?” 

Buntline smiled. “It is going a little fast, 
but you fellows ought to be accustomed to 
that. Come on now, and we'll go over and 
fix up for the theater.” 


a 


“The theater?” Texas Jack scratched 
his head. ‘‘I thought that’d all be arranged.” 

“Nothing of the kind. The owner’s got to 
see his stars first. Come on.” 

“But—who-all’s going to be with us in 
this rigout?”’ 

“The company?” They were in the hack 
now, bound for the theater. ‘Oh, I haven’t 
given that a thought. But there are plenty 
of actors around town. Don’t worry a min- 
ute about that.” 

Arrived at the theater, “When are you 
going to have your rehearsals?” asked the 
manager when Buntline had outlined a 
possible contract to him. 

“To-morrow.” 

““Why to-morrow? There’s no one on the 
stage this afternoon and time’s getting 
short. This is Wednesday, and if you’re 
going to open next Monday you'll have to 
do a lot of rehearsing. So I’d suggest a re- 
hearsal just as soon as you can get out the 
parts and 

“Well,” Buntline smiled, “that’s just it. 
You see, I haven’t written the play yet!” 

Will gasped. And so did Texas Jack. 
And so did the manager, who now refused 
to make a contract on a play that was not 
written for two stars who never had been on 
the stage before. 

Buntline grew angry. He dragged a roll 
of bills from his pocket. ‘What’s the rent 
on this theater for a week?” he snapped. 

“Six hundred dollars.” 

“Taken—and here’s three hundred in 
advance. Give me a receipt. Thanks. 
Come on, boys.” 


Writing a Play “While You Wait” 


UT he swept, while Jack and my hus- 
band followed him somewhat vaguely 
over to the hotel and to Buntline’s room. 
The dramatist pointed to two chairs. 
“Sit there!” he ordered, and they sat. 
Whereupon, dragging out pens and paper, 
he shouted for a bell boy. “Tell every clerk 
in this hotel that they’re hired as penmen,” 
he ordered quickly. 
The bell boy stared. “ As what, sir?” 
“Penmen. I’m going to write a play and 
I’m going to do it quick. I want them to 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 112 
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Now Ready-Write loday 


NewYork Catalos 
Falla Winter § 


If You Want to See All of 
The New Styles, Send 
For This Great Book 


A superb and elaborate ex- 
hibit—picturing the Winter’s 
smartest New York Fashions— 
illustrated in rich colors and 
elegant gravures! The most bril- 
liant presentation of new and 
beautiful styles ever assembled by 
Bedell —the national institution 
with retail fashion shops in all 
principal cities. 


The Finest Catalog 
We Have Ever Published 


The new styles are more beautiful, more 
becoming than ever—chic, charming, de- 
lightfully different! Coming from Bedell 
you may be sure they are genuine New 
York Styles—and New York’s Best Styles. 


Get this Big Catalog— FREE —just write your 
name and address on the coupon below and 
mail! Bedell Lowest Prices Save Money for you! 
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> Chiffon Taffeta $29.98 
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No one else like Bedell—with large retail stores in all principal cities and 
with headquarters and workrooms in New York City, we not only guarantee 
to save you money on every purchase, but guarantee to supply the Newest 
and Smartest Apparel in America! If interested—if you would like to see 
what well dressed New York women will wear this Fall and Winter, you will 
want this Bedell Catalog before making any purchases. 


Bedell Styles Different Bedell Prices Lowest 
New York’s Very Best Write and See! 


The Bedell styles shown in our catalog are the | Because of our tremendous purchasin 
identical modes worn by fashionable New York | power—with Bedell stores in all princip 
women—augmenrited by many designs of our | cities—augmented by our nation-wide mail 
own production. Years of experience and our } order business — Bedell positively guarantees 
intimate contact with Metropolitan women in | lowest prices or will return your money! We 
all cities insure the correctness of Bedell Styles. | welcome comparisons at all times. 


Send Coupon for Free Catalog—-NOW Bedell 
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Don’t Let Your Children Suffer For 


Life From Incorrect Shoes 
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OU can save your children from the Wrong Shoes Cripple 

foot afflictions that so many suffer Feet 

from all their lives. Government au- 
thorities say that most foot ailments 
are caused in childhood when pliable 
young bones are easily distorted by 
wrong shoes. 

Foot troubles often seriously affect 
health, development and ability. Weak 
and painful feet discourage correct car- 
riage. So fallen arches, flat feet, crooked 
bones and bunions are often accom- 
panied by drooping shoulders, narrow 
chests, weak lungs and sometimes spinal 
curvature. 


The Safeguard 


You can save your children from such injury 
with Selz Liberty Bell Shoes—orthopedically 
correct in every detail. 

Their shape is the natural shape of the foot 
and they protect every part of it. They keep 
bones straight, support growing arches, protect 
toes and heel and the whole delicate structure 
of muscles and ligaments. They encourage 
nature to develop perfect feet. 


Selz Economy 


Under today’s cost of living the economy of 
Selz Liberty Bell Shoes is appreciated more than 
ever. They are all leather and lower prices 
than many shoes of leather substitutes! 





Crowded Toes Deformed Bones 





Flat Foot 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes— 
Perfect Feet 


They Wear Amazingly 


Girls often actually outgrow Selz Liberty 
Bells before o- -_ wear them out ~s . 
wear them much longer than other makes. Be 
careful te ask for Selz Liberty Bells. If your @' at ae Yi 
dealer can’t supply you, for the sake of your = 


children write us for names of dealers who can. G a ai 











For Boys, Girls 
and 
High School 
Misses 
(10) 


Liberty Bell Wonder 
Shoe 


[Infants, Gicls, and Misses] button 
or lace, heel or spring heel, ortho- 


Boys’ Liberty Bell 
Shoes 
Boys’ sturdy gunmetal blucher — 


pedically correct. Prices range 
from: $4.00 to $8.00 according to 
style and size. 


CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH 





Kees Their Feet Perfect 








When Buffalo Bill Became 
an Actor 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111) 


copy the parts. Haven’t got time to fool between the proscenium arch and the wings, 
around. These afe my two stars here, Buf- pushed them off the stage and on the stage, 
falo Bill and Texas Jack, and we’re going to forward and backward—only a minute later 
give a play in the amphitheater next Mon- to see it all done wrong again. At last, al- 
day night. And now I’m going to write the mort desperate at having twoeto handle, he 
play. So hurry them up!” turned Texas Jack over to Mademoiselle 
Perhaps the bell boy stared the hardest. Morlacchi while he looked after my hus- 
Perhaps not, for he had excellent competi- band. And never did a pupil work harder 
tion in Texas Jack and my husband. But than Texas Jack from that moment! 
Buntline was past paying any attention to All day they rehearsed, and the next, and 
them. Already his pen was scratching over were still studying their lines when the 
the paper, while sheet after sheet piled up house began to fill that night. The house 
on the other side of the table. was soon crowded. Every well-known man 
One by one the clerks began tomake their with whom Will ever had hunted was there, 
appearance, only to have paper jabbed into while the galleries, balcony and parquet 
their hands and then be shunted into the were jammed with those who had read the 
next room with orders to copy as they never _ stories of Buffalo Bill, as written by “Ned 
had copied before. At the end of fourhours Buntline.” 
Buntline leaped to his feet and waved a And of course Texas Jack and Will had 
handful of paper at the two frustrated ones to look out through the peephole. , They 
from the plains. turned to each other in dismay. 
“Hurrah!” he shouted. “Hurrah for “I’m plumb scared to death!” Jack con- 
‘The Scouts of the Plains.’ That’sthename _ fessed. 
of the play. Now, all you’ve got to do is to “So’m I!” Will chimed in; then desper- 
get your parts letter perfect.” ately: “Jack, what do I say when I first 
Will blinked. Texas Jack sank lower in come on the stage?” 
his chair. “You mean we’ve got to learn Jack’s jaw fell. ““What do you say? For 
what you’ve been scribbling there, so we the lord’s sake, man, what do I say?” 
can get up on the stage and spout it off?” Both had completely forgotten their 
“Of course.” parts, forgotten them as completely as 
though they never had studied them! 
Studying Their Parts in a Single Night Wildly they rushed to the dressing rooms 


; : ‘ f and began to cram again. 
HERE were nights in Will Cody’s life | The orchestra played the overture. The 

A that were horrible nightmares from the curtain went up, and then through the aisles 
viewpoint of danger and privation. But I and behind the wings went a stagehand, 
am sure that there never wassuchanightas hurrying, excited. 
that one when he tried to learn the first ele- “Where’s Buffalo Bill?” he called. 
ments of being an actor. “‘Where’s Buffalo Bill?” 

No one ever will know just what did 


happen in that room; from the outside WP. Bi ” 
it sounded like the mutterings of a den Will's “First Appearance = Any Stage 


of wild animals. Now and then Will’s voice HEY dragged Will out of the dressing 
would sound high and strident, then low room, where, part in hand, he was still 
and bellowing, with Texas Jack’s chiming studying. Out on the stage they shoved him, 
in with a rumbling bass, where Buntline, playing the part of Gale 
Every few minutes bell boys would rush Durg—who seemed to be some sort of a 
up the hall with ice clinking in the pitchers, vague character—awaited him. 
hand refreshments through the door, then Once on the stage, Will just stood there, 
hurry away again with a sort of dazed, gawking. His lines had vanished completely 
non-understanding expression on theirfaces. from his mind, his hands suddenly had 
And all the while the rumbling of speech assumed the imagined proportions of hams, 
torrents would continue, while guests in the his feet had gained a weight which would 
adjoining rooms made complaints; and Ned surely have tripped him if he had taken 
Buntline, entering the “den” now and another step. 
then, would stand a few moments to listen, Gale Durg moved close to Will and whis- 
then walk quietly away like a man in a_ pered the cue line. But it did no good. Will 
dream, simply stood there, moving his lips in an 
Sunday morning came, to find Texas aimless fashion, a dry gurgling sound com- 
Jack and my husband on the dark stage of ing from somewhere back in his throat. 
the theater, worn and wan and waiting for But that was all. 
theenext step in the new form of torture Then Gale Durg decided on desperate 
that had swooped down upon them, The remedies. “Hello, Cody!” he shouted. 
rehearsal was called, and Buntline, who ‘Where have you been?” 
already had engaged his company, hired a Will blinked. Suddenly he realized that 
director, looked after the printing and the _ he was on the stage and supposed'to be say- 
distributing of dodgers, introduced the two ing something. Wildly he glanced about, 
stars to the rest of the company, one after and happened to see in one of the boxes a 
another, and then Mr. Milligan, popular in Chicago, who had 
“And this is Mademoiselle Morlacchi,” recently been on a hunt with him. 
he said as he introduced Texas Jack to a “Me? Where have I been? Oh, I’ve 
dark-eyed, dark-haired little woman. “She been out on a hunt with Milligan,” he an- 
is to dance just before the show, for a cur- nounced. 
tain raiser,” “Ah!” Gale Durg, resorting to that 
Texas Jack put out his hand in a hesitat- method of “stalling” that has helped many 
ing, wavering way. His usually heavy bass an actor over a rough road, followed the 
voice cracked and broke. Here was anew lead. “Tell us about it.” 
difficulty, worse than any other! Jack had Whereupon Will “told.” On he rambled, 
fallen in love—at sight! with any wild story that came to his brain, 


on and on and on, while the prompter 
The First Rehearsal Was Wonderful 


groaned in the wings and while the plot of 
the play vanished entirely. Finally someone 
| ecw in the rear of the stage there wasa “back stage” thought of Texas Jack and 
third person who had watched the intro- shoved him out into the glare of light. 
duction and the little flash of mutualadmira- Then one by one the other players trooped 
tion that passed between the two. Years on, and then 
before Major John M. Burke had met Will The Indians! Chicago Indians from 
on the Missouri and had come to admire Clark and Dearborn and Madison Streets— 
him, with the result that he had requested Indians who never had seen the land be- 
and been given the management of the ad- _ yond the borders of Illinois, Indians painted 
vertising part of the show. That morning and devilish and ready to be killed. It was 
Major Burke had also met Morlacchi—and the life-saver. 
he, too, had felt the flush of love! Out came Will’s gun. Wildly he banged 
With this combination the first rehearsal away about the stage, then, leaping here 
began. It was a wonderful thing, from the and there, knocked down Indians until there 
standpoint of a prairie stampede ora cattle were no more to knock. He was back home 
round-up. But as a theatrical rehearsal now, with Texas Jack at his side, pulling 
it was hardly a success. Doar and Will the triggers of his six-shooters until the 
had learned their parts without regard to stage was filled with smoke, until the ham- 


cues, entrances or anything else that might mers only clicked on already exploded car- 
interfere with free speech. Themoment the _ tridges. 


director would call on one of them he would 
begin speaking the whole of his part, line 
after line, with never a pause, never a stop 
for breath, booming at the top of his lungs, HE audience yelled and shouted. It 
turning his back on the supposed audience, roared and ‘banged. So did the two 
putting his hands in his pockets and doing actors—at the hapless Illinois tribe—at 
everything else in the calendar that noactor last remembering vaguely that there was a 


is supposed to do. heroine scattered somewhere around the 
Patiently the director led them around 


the stage, taught them the difference 








“And the House Roared. its Approval” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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The new note in bedroom furniture 
Metal Beds of Good Design by Simmons Company 


The woman who really wants a bed that adds beauty to the room, 
can now gratify her desire in these beautiful new Simmons patterns. 


ERETOFORE, when she 
H bought a metal bed it was 
because of its sanitary 
character and in spite of the way 


it looked in the room. 


But now, with the new Simmons 
designs to choose from, she can 
have all the sanitary advantages 
of metal and all the charm of 


present-day decorative feeling. 


What could be more charming 
than the Simmons Twin Beds 
illustrated above, for instance, 
(No. 1809)—an example of per- 
haps a dozen different styles that 
she will find in the stores of 


prominent merchants! 
a 


Long ago the Simmons Com- 
pany recognized the possibilities 
of fine designing in beds, but they 


were hampered by the limitations 


of old-style tubing. 


What they needed was a tubing 
truly seamless and smooth all over 
—in contrast to the unsightly 
seam and roughness of the old 


gas-pipe idea in iron tubing. 


The need led to an invention— 
the Simmons Seamless Steel Tub- 
ing, entirely free from seam and 
without a roughness to mar its 
polish or spoil the perfect finish 
of the enamel. 

All these new beds are made of 
the Simmons Square Seamless Steel 
Tubing and you will note their 
perfect finish the minute you ex- 
amine the enamel. 


You have choice of Ivory and all 


Hardwoodeftects, Mahogany,Oak, 
and Circassian Walnut. 


And as to size, your choice of 


Twin Beds (as illustrated) or 


DoubleWidth. TheSimmons Com- 
pany was one of the first advocates 
of the Twin Bed idea, now gener- 
ally adopted everywhere. 
e 

Beds Built for Sleep—that is the 
Simmons prihciple and has been 
for twenty-five years. 


That principle produced the Simmons 
Pressed Steel Corner Locks, that hold the 


the Decorative Colors—as well as . 


bed square and firm—prevent rattle and 
squeak, give the nerves a chance to relax 
and invite deep repose. 


It produced the Simmons Springs—for 
no one can sleep soundly on a spring that 
sags or humps or loses its resiliency. 


Your choice of two types— 


Tue StumBer Kinc—a spring 
composed of flexible steel strips 
with spirals of high-test spring 
wire; so combined that the spring 
action is equal in all directions. 
Regular finish silver gray oxi- 
dized—rustproof. 
Tue Mount VErnon—the Sim- 
mons improvement on the box 
spring idea, 
Finish, oxidized copper—rust- 
proof. 

2 

You will find these new Simmons Beds 
in all the leading stores—and with them 
Brass Beds by Simnions Company. 

Also some notable Cribs for Children— 
Built for Sleep, which is even more im- 
portant for the growing child than for 
the adult. 

Simmons Beds cost little, if any, more 
than old-style beds. 

If you have any trouble in finding them, 
a post card to us will bring you the names 
of Simmons merchants near your home. 


SIMMONS COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SIM MONS BEDS -Built for Sleep 
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Since 1863 the H. B: Glover 
Company has been working 
toward the goal of perfection. 
Variety has been sought— 
and there are now 517 
different styles of Brighton- 
Carlsbad. Comfort has been 
a high aim—and there is 
generous fullness, a con- 
sideration of correct fit at 
neck, bust, armholes and 
hips found in no other 
sleepingwear made. 


Child’s Sleeper 

Open front, drop 
seat. Heavy Brigh- 
ton flannelette with 
double chest and 
back, 






TECTIA Ty 





The Man’s Pajunion 
Popular one-piece paja- 
mas. Coat cannot crawl 
up; nor trousers slip down. 

o binding draw-string. 


9 beeen 


SLEEPINGWEAR 


Appearance — Comfort — Wear 


The mirror gives back a chic and dainty image 
to the woman who stands before it clad in expertly 
designed Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear. To gowns you buy the site 
sleep in Brighton-Carlsbad is to know unusual Jour bust measurement, 
comforts. Time tells a story of great durability. And allowance is made 00 











And allowance is made so 
gowns are full size after 
laundering. 


Have Your Dealer Unpin the Garments 


Once try Brighton-Carlsbad and you wonder why 
anyone puts up with ordinary sleepingwear. The 
reason, of course, is that many people give the 
matter insufficient thought. But just alittle think- on Pajunions--a button 
ing, a definite determination to find out will Garment leg down snugly 
result in your becom- — thanceforchills, Norean 

the trousers work up and 


ing a Brighton-Carlsbad __ bind in the crotch. 
enthusiast. 
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Brighton- 
Carlsbad is 
made for men, 
women and 
children; many 274.00, famnetet 

styles, materials bottom skirt is long and 
and weights for full and has no unneces- 


sary side openings. The 
each. Ask your extra width at hips, knees 














and bottom gives ample 
dealer. Andhave walking room and the 
himunpinthegar- extra length keeps the 


; ankles covered and warm. 
ments. Youcan’t 


judge sleeping- 
wear folded. 


Write for Free “* Nightie Book ’’ 

Send for free Nightie 
Book and learn more 
about this most popular 
sleepingwear. 


H. B. GLOVER CO. 


Dept. 1, Dubuque, Iowa 

















Dealers: 
Write us now 
and arrange to 
handle this 
fastest selling 
ag for next i 

Spring and 
Fall — 






Pajunette 


For women and / 
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When Buffalo Bill Became 
an Actor 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


stage and that they must save her. Where- 
upon they leaped forward, hurdled the bod- 
ies of the slain savages, grabbed the heroine 
around the waist and dragged her off the 
stage, while the curtain came down and the 
house again roared its approval at the blood- 
thirstiest Indian fight in which either Will 
Cody or Texas Jack ever participated. 

e act was over, and two wan men 
shambled back of the stage. The next act 
was devoted almost entirely to Gale Durg, 
who made a speech. 

By this time both Will and Jack had 
gained an opportunity to make another wild 
scramble for those parts, and the Indians 
had been rejuvenated sufficiently to allow 
them to be killed again. 

And so when the third act came there was 
at least a semblance of the original lines of 
the play, to say nothing of another Indian 
massacre and the consequent rescue of the 
heroine, who had again happened along at 
just the wrong—or right—moment. 

Finally after two hours of torture for 
actors, Indians and those two stars, the cur- 
tain came down for the last time. But the 
audience refused to leave. Louder and 
louder it applauded, until at last, white and 
excited, Will and Jack had to obey a cur- 
tain call. 

Their first appearance had been a won- 
derful success, perhaps all the more wonder- 
ful in the fact that the play had been almost 
forgotten and those two plainsmen had got 
out there on the stage and given an exhibi- 
tion of stage fright that no actor possibly 
could simulate. 

The audience had come to see Buffalo Bill 
and Texas Jack, and they had been enter- 
tained by the sight of two men who feared 
nothing, but who, at that moment, would 
have been afraid of their own shadows. 

The marvelous performance remained in 
Chicago for a week, and then went to St. 
Louis. 


How I Was Made to Take Part 


ITH Arta on my lap I sat in the audi- 

ence, watching the performance and 
waiting for Will to appear. At last, three or 
four Indians raced across the stage, turned, 
waved their tomahawks, yelled something, 
and then fell dead, accompanied by the 
rattle-te-bang of a six-shooter. 

Out rushed Will, who, after he had as- 
sured himself that all three of the Indians 
were thoroughly dead, turned just in time 
to kill a couple more who had roamed onto 
the stage by accident, and then faced the 
audience. 

I was sitting in about the third row, and 
Will saw me. He came forward, leaned over 
the gas footlights and waved his arms at me 
excitedly. 

“Hello, mamma!” he shouted; “ain’t I 
a bad actor, all right?” 

Of course the house roared. 

Will threw me a kiss and then leaned for- 
ward again while the house stilled. ‘Hon- 
est, mamma,” he shouted directly at me, 
“does this look as awful out there as it feels 
up here?” 

Again the house roared and applauded. 
— called out that I was Mrs. Buffalo 
Bill. 

High up in the gallery came a strident 
voice: “Get on the stage! Let’s look at 
rou. 

“Yeh!” It was Will’s voice chiming in. 
“Come on up, mamma.” 

I shook my head vigorously. 

“No! Come on!” bellowed my husband. 
“You can’t be any worse scared than I am. 
Come on up.” 

Then someone placed a chair in the or- 
chestra pit. Hands reached out. I felt my- 
self raised from my seat and boosted onto 
the stage. There in the glare of the foot- 
lights, my husband rumbling with laughter 
beside me, I felt that dryness, that horrible 
speechlessness that I knew Will had ex- 
perienced that first night in Chicago! 


“Oh, But I’m a Bad Actor” 


DON’T remember how long [had to stand 

there; it’s all hazy and mistlike. Aftera 
great while, I remember sitting down front 
once again while Will banged away at the 
Indians up on the stage. 

And after that, when I went to see my 
husband in his new réle as an actor, I chose 
a seat in the farthest and darkest part of the 
house in the hope that he wouldn’t see me. 

But it did little good. Invariably Will 
would seek me out and invariably he would 
call: “Hello, mamma! Oh, but I’m a bad 
actor, ain’t I?” 

The money was now flowing in. Bad as 
the “stars” knew their play and their acting 





to be, it. was evidently what the public 
wanted. Week after week they played to 
houses that were packed to the roofs. It 
was more’ money than any of us ever had 
dreamed of before. 

I had persuaded my husband to purchase 
a house—a roomy, comfortable house—in 
Rochester, New York, where the children 
and myself might live while he was on the 
road. Now and then we would join him for 
a while, and as often as he could he would 
come to the big, quiet house and rest. 

My husband always regarded his stage 
career as something transitory. As a matter 
of fact, he didn’t like it. Neither did Texas 
Jack. They:were made to talk on the stage 
in a way they never talked,in the West, to 
do things they. never thought of doing—all 
for quick dramatic effect. 





They would’ stare at a new manuscript, 
letting it slip’aimlessly to the floor as one or 
the other -would exclaim: ‘‘Heavens! We 
never talked:like this!” 

But there.was the money, and there was 
that house in Rochester, and the schooling 
for the children, so Will went on. 


The Terrible Time We Lost Our Boy 


| hs APRIL, 1876, our little boy, Kit Car- 
son, took scarlet fever. Across the room 
lay Arta crying and pettish from the same 
illness, and tucked away was Orra, also a 
victim. The world had grown black indeed, 
and the darkness was descending all about 


me. 

I telegraphed Will to come home. I knew 
from the time that I had sent the telegram 
calling him home that he would be able to 
catch the train which reached Rochester 
shortly before nine o’clock in the morning, 
and that by the time the clock struck he 
would be in the house and beside his bby— 
the boy he had dreamed for, hoped for, 
lived and loved for. 

And if Kit could only live until then—it 
was my prayer! 

I knew that death was coming; I could 
tell it from the fear that clutched at my 
heart, the fear that gnawed at me and tore 
its ragged claws into my very vitals. A‘ 
mother knows, a mother can see in the eyes 
of the child she loves when the light is fail- 
ing; her own heart echoes the failing beats 
of the heart that is hers also. And if Kit 
could only live until morning —until nine 
o’clock ! 

But faintly the baby lips answered: “‘Ten 
o’clock—ten o’clock!”’ 

The night dragged along on its weary 
path while I sat there counting the ticks of 
the old clock, sounding heavy and sonorous 
in the quiet room. 

Dawn came and the baby slept. The sun 
rose and he awakened. 

I leaned over him, whispering: ‘‘It’ll not 
be long now, honey. Daddy’ s on the way. 
He'll be here at nine o’clock.” 

And once again the white lips that once 
had been so red and round and full, the 
drawn lips that once had laughed so pret- 
tily, parted with “Ten o’clock. Ten 
o’clock.” 

Eight o’clock. . . . Ejight-thirty. ... 
I waited for the whistle of the train, my 
heart beating until it seemed that its every 
throb was a triphammer pounding on my 
brain. 

The old, heavily ticking clock struck nine. 
The whistle had not sounded. 


“Daddy” Comes at Last 


E WAS “showing” in Boston, but as 

soon as he received my telegram he 
came; and as he entered the room, his face 
white and drawn, his arms extended, and 
knelt by the side of the baby we loved, life 
faded from the pretty baby eyes; the little 
fingers twitched ever so slightly; there was a 
sigh, brief, soft—and the choking sob of a 
great, strong man. 

The baby for whom Will had dreamed 
was gone! 

Will was so heartbroken that he didn’t 
want to go back to the theater. But I per- 
suaded him to go back and finish out the 
season. 

He went, cut the season short, renounced 
the theater then and there, and wound up 
his theatrical career forever. 

As the little girls were getting better, I 

rsuaded Will to go back West and get 

old of himself, assuring him that I would 
join him as soon as I could. 

He agreed. 

Little did I dream that the two greatest 
events in his career were now to occur. 


CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER HOME 
JOURNAL 
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Always 
Just the Colors 
You Want! 


O save time, to make certain of 
getting exactly the color you wish 
in your sweater and other garments ask 


first for The Fleisher Yarns. 


In The Fleisher Yarns, you always find 
the new shades first. And you find a 
great range of beautiful colors you can al- 
ways depend upon. . 

The “Broadmoor” Sweater 


Latest Fleisher Creation 


These are safe, economical yarns; spun 
with that uniformity in size, weight and 
finish which experienced knitters de- 
mand, and which is necessary for ease 
in knitting as well as good looks and 
wear in the finished garment. 


You can easily knit this attractive Broad- 
moor Sweater—with its clever accent of 
color. Directions for making it are given 
in the newest Fleisher Crochet and Knit- 
ting Book, No. 103, full of exclusive 
Fleisher designs. 10c at your dealer’s. 
Or sent direct by mail for 12c. 


S. B. & B. W. FLetsuer, Inc. 
Dept. 2417, Philadelphia, Pa. 


oS. B. & B. W. F., Inc. 


Fleisher Yarns 


“Every Color in the Rainbow” ae a 
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S THE question of help has 
become more complex, kitch- 
enette cookery and light 
housekeeping have grown 
more popular, and the in- 
ventors of household aids, 
realizing this, have added 
one useful appliance after 
another to their assortment, until the 
preparation of food seems more like doll- 
house play than real work. The latest 
members of the electrical group of house- 
keeping helps are the electric grill and the 
ovenette: two small but efficient methods 
of cookery that are bound to revolutionize 
the culinary side of housework. The little 
grill is the very acme of competence; it 
takes up almost no space at all, but admits 
of two cookery operations being carried 
on at the same time, one above and one 
below the glowing coils. With the ovenette 
the same cookery service is provided as with 
the ordinary kitchen range, except in a 
limited space. 

For a family of two or three, which desires 
to entertain an occasional guest, the grill and 
the ovenette will be found wonderfully satis- 
factory. For light housekeeping, for kitchen- 
ettes or for those who live in hotels or who 
board, this newest electrical appliance will 
hold endless possibilities. The grill operates 
very simply and provides enough heat from 
one unit to do two cookery operations at one 
time. It has three heats—high, medium and 
low—controlled by the switch plug, so that 
the heat may be controlled, increased or 
decreased in the twinkling of an eye. 

The deep dish may be used either above 
or below the coils, and the shallow dish may 
be used below also. A reflector pan, which 
also serves as a hot-cake griddle for either 
dish, is used to concentrate the heat and 
throw it upward when the ovenette is placed 
over the coils. In fact, the radiant grill, with 
the ovenette, provides a complete miniature 
electric range which may be used on the table. 

With just a little management the house- 
wife will find it possible to serve two or three 
hot dishes, accompanied by tea or coffee, 
whenever she so desires. These, with a salad 
and some delicate fruit dessert, will afford a 
dinner to which the most formal guest may 
be bidden cordially. 


"Loe are other helps to quick cookery 
and easy entertaining which are almost 
as enchanting as the grill and ovenette. For 
instance, there is the portable gas oven which 
may be had in so small a size that it will fit 
into the tiniest baby-house sort of kitchen- 
ette; or one may be purchased large enough 
to fit over the entire top of the ordinary gas 
range. 

For three dollars and twenty-five cents one 
may have an oven which can be adjusted 
over a single-burner hot plate, the whole ar- 
rangement not requiring any more space 
than a small bread box. In the oven a 
three-pound roast of beef, with browned 
potatoes, a dish of spaghetti or cabbage au 
gratin, or some other baked vegetable, may 
be cooked, and there will still be space for 
baking three or four apples. The roast will 
come forth as savory, tender and juicy, the 
potatoes as glossy, brown and sizzling and 
the apples and vegetables as luscious as 
though prepared in the latest and most elab- 
orate hotel range. The whole operation, pre- 
pared over a single gas flame, will cost, for 
fuel, about ten cents. 

The hot plate and the small adjustable 
oven seem to have solved the problem of 
kitchenette cookery to the most minute de- 
tail. The oven, though small, is entirely 
efficient and by good management may be 
made to do wonders. Berry pie, or a pud- 
ding which does not require to be served 
piping hot, may be prepared and placed on 
top of the oven to keep warm, while the roast, 
meat loaf and chicken en casserole, with the 
vegetables, are cooked, the salad prepared 
and the table arranged. 


ie IS advisable, when using portable ovens, 
whether over the single burner or the large 
gas range, to place an asbestos mat between 
the burner and the oven. This will insure a 
less direct and more even. heat and will 
eliminate the faintest possibility of burning 
the food. 

In all oven cookery except cake baking, 
light the burner from five to ten minutes 
before putting in the meat or other product. 
For cooking meat the oven should be very 
hot—400 degrees, if you test it with an oven 
thermometer—and this degree of heat is also 
correct for biscuits and muffins. Puddings 
and light custards, also cookies, do well in 
an oven heated to 360 degrees, while cake is 
lighter and more delicate if put into a cooler 
oven—250 to 300 degrees—and permitted to 
rise as the oven heat increases. 

There is a very excellent little gas range, 
fast becoming popular, which includes a 
thermometer, fastened to its glass-paneled 
oven door as part of its equipment. But this 
is only a very small part of the merit of this 





Kitchenette Cookery 


By Julia Robins 


latest departure in gas-cookery appliances. 
It has innumerable other merits which should 
recommend it to all mistresses of kitchenettes 
and tiny kitchens. The range, which is only 
eighteen inches square or thereabouts, has 
but a single burner, which is constructed on 
scientific principles and has an adjustable 
valve, making it possible to have four uten- 
sils going on top of the stove and at the same 
time to use the oven, which is directly under 
the burner. 

This tiny but thoroughly competent range 
is entirely adjustable and may be connected 
merely with a rubber hose from the near- 
est gas jet or in the more substantial ,way 
with one-eighth-inch pipe. From sixteen to 
twenty-four feet of gas an hour is the average 
amount consumed by it, which is also in its 


The Tilting Electrically Heated Teakettle 


favor, as the average gas range accomplish- 
ing the same quantity of cooking would use 
something like eighty feet of gas. 


UT there are kitchenettes and kitchens, 
too, where neither electricity nor gas is 
available, and for these the new oil stoves 
will prove a boon. Indeed, there are many 
housewives who prefer them, as they are very 
easily managed and give excellent results. 
There are ovens, too, made expressly for 
these vapor stoves, in which perfect results 
in all sorts of cookery may be obtained. The 
ovens are placed directly over the flame, 
which is a clear blue and furnishes an intense 
heat, without smoke or odor. In a small 
kitchenette, where economy of space is of 
importance, a single-burner oil stove with 
portable oven will answer every requirement. 
In using these oil stoves and ovens the same 
rules for heating the latter should be ob- 
served as for the gas range. 

Oven meals are easily prepared; they are 
economical, because it is often possible to 
make very wholesome and delicious dishes 
from the less expensive products by using 
this method of cookery, and also because 
with one heating of the oven one may pre- 
pare several dishes far more wholesome than 
the fried foods so frequently served. 

Kitchenette meals must necessarily be 
made up of fewer dishes than those prepared 
in the regulation kitchen, but they need be 
none the less tempting and good to eat. In 


The Ovenette That Does 
Almost Everything 


planning a dinner or luncheon, decide upon 
the piéce de résistance, or meat course, first; 
then build the rest of the meal around it. In 
this way a nicely balanced, perfectly cooked, 
comparatively inexpensive repast will be 
possible. The following ovenette menus may 
prove helpful if only by way of suggestion: 


Ovenette Breakfast 


Halved Muskmelon, Iced 
Baked Omelet Puff Muffins 
Coffee 


BAKED OMELET. Beat two eggs without 
separating, and add two tablespoonfuls of 
milk or water, one heaping tablespoonful of 
soft bread crumbs, one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a dash each of pepper 
and paprika. Butter a flat, shallow pan and 


pour the mixture into it. Place on the upper 
shelf of a hot oven for five minutes, or until 
the mixture seems set in the center; then 
slip a flexible knife under it and fold across 
the center. Turn out on a hot plate and 
garnish with cress or parsley. Serve at once. 
If desired the omelet may be varied by 
sprinkling it before folding with finely chopped 
parsley, grated cheese or ham, or any soft, 
tart jelly that is liked. 

Purr Murrins. Sift together two cupfuls 
of flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar. Mix with one cupful and a half 
of milk, and add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. Beat hard, pour into greased muffin 
pans and bake for about twenty minutes in 
a hot oven. Half Graham or whole-wheat 
flour will make a tempting variation of these 
muffins. 


Ovenette Luncheons 


Sardine Canapés 
Baked Chicken and Ham Croquettcs 
Potatoes au Gratin 
Toasted Crackers 
Caramel Custard 


Orange Salad 


Make the custard first and set it away to 
chill. Prepare the croquettes, using any 
preferred recipe, substituting equal parts of 
chicken and ham for all chicken; dip them 
in egg and bread crumbs and bake in a hot 
oven. 

CARAMEL CusTARD. Brown a heaping 
tablespoonful of granulated sugar; add a 
pint of boiling milk and let it stand until the 
sugar dissolves. Beat two eggs with one- 
quarter of a cupful of sugar and a teaspoon- 
ful of cornstarch; add to the hot milk, with 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla, and pour into 
greased custard cups. Bake these in a pan of 
hot water in a moderate oven until firm. 

POTATOES AU GRATIN. Peel four potatoes 
and cut them into cubes; cover with cold 
water for ten minutes; drain, and place in a 
baking dish, sprinkling each layer with a tea- 
spoonful of flour and a pinch of salt and pep- 
per. When the dish is full pour a cupful of 
cold milk over the potatoes; dot them with 
butter, sprinkle with grated cheese and fine 
bread crumbs and bake until well done. 


Broiled Lamb Chops 
Corn Muffins Broiled Eggplant 
Tea 


Baked Peaches 


BAKED PEACHES. Halve the fruit and re- 
move the stones; fill the hollows with sugar 
mixed with a little butter and cinnamon. 
Heat the ovenette for ten minutes, then put 
in the peaches and bake them slowly for 
forty minutes, Baste occasionally with the 
peach juice, to which you have added a little 
lemon juice. Serve with the liquid which 
forms in the pan, for a sauce. 

If desired the peaches may be baked in 
ramekins and topped with meringue, then 
browned very delicately in the ovenette. 

Remove the peaches from the ovenette and 
slip in the corn muffins. 

Broil the sliced eggplant with the chops. 
Serve together, dotting both meat and vege- 
table with bits of butter, and seasoning nicely. 

The time consumed in preparing the entire 
luncheon will be fifty minutes; and a little 
more than five hundred watts at a cost of 
four cents will be required. 


Ovenette Dinner 


Piquant Meat Loaf 
Scalloped Potatoes Stuffed Tomatoes 
Lettuce Salad 
Peach Shortcake Coffee 


Piqguant MgEaTLoar. Choporrunthrough 
a grinder one pound of lean beef and one- 
quarter of a pound of fresh pork; add one 
egg, one tablespoonful each of chopped green 
pepper and parsley, one cupful of soft bread 
crumbs, oné teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter 
of a teaspoonful of pepper and a dash of cay- 
enne. Mix all together well, form into a loaf 
and bake in a hot oven for thirty-five to forty 
minutes. From the juice in the pan make a 
brown gravy. 

Prepare the scalloped potatoes after the 
recipe for au gratin potatoes, omitting the 
cheese and crumbs. 

The shortcake may be mixed, rolled and 
placed in the refrigerator until the meat is 
finished. It should bake quickly and be 


ready to serve when the salad course is fin-. 


ished. The hostess may remove it from the 
oven as she takes the plates from the table, 
and arrange the sliced and sugared peaches 
between the layers. 

Coffee? Yes, indeed, you may serve black 
coffee with your oven dinner. Just remove 
the oven from the burner when dinner is 
ready to be served, and replace it with the 
coffeepot, in which you have put a table- 
spoonful of ground coffee to each cupful and 
a half of cold water. The beverage should 
boil once, and will be ready to be cleared 
with half a cupful of cold water by the time 
the salad course is seryed; and it will be 
strong, aromatic and delicate when you pass 
it with the dessert. 








a Cup to | 
a Favorite Recipe 


Welcome variety in many 
every-day dishes and plain foods 
may be enjoyed by simply add- 
ing Dromedary Cocoanut to 
some of your favorite recipes. 
This is the cocoanut that is 
fresh and moist to the last shred. 


Write to The Hills Brothers 
Co., Dept. B, 375 Washing- 
ton St., New York, for latest 
Dromedary Cook Book for 
new ideas. In the meantime 
try Dromedary Cocoanut in 
some of your own favorite rec- 
ipes—for example: 
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Tested and Approved 


A Full-Year Test That Proved 
Miller Surgeons Grade Quality 


OR one full year Miller Surgeons Grade 
Water Bottles were tested for us by a 
number of America’s leading hospitals. 

Each was subjected to the hardest kind of 
service—such as no water bottle receives in 
any home. 

Day after day and night after night in con- 
stant use, these Surgeons Grade Water Bottles 
were always on duty. 


Uniform Service 


At the end of a year these bottles were re- 
turned to us for inspection so as to check up any 
possible structural weakness, quality of stock 
—every feature that goes for safety and service. 

We found every single bottle in good condition, 
and ready for further service. And they are now 
back in the hospitals again, delivering more 
service and comfort. 

Miller Hot Water Bottles and Syringes have 
no seams. They are made in one piece— 
hence there are no seams to leak, no bindin 
to separate. The C-Kure-Nek insures an a 
solutely water-tight neck, because the metal 
thimble into which the ca, screws is im- 


bedded in solid thick rubber before vulcanizing. 
Miller Black Beauty 


The Black Beauty Water Bottle illustrated here is 
typical of them all, successfully withstood a pressure of 
2700 pounds without bursting. This bottle, although 
only rated at two quarts, holds two and a third quarts. 
All Miller Bottles are actually over-size capacity. 
Ph ve F ae ms Grade | ee med Geode—Hieeecheld 

oves, Rubber Sponges, Sanitate Diapers, Nipples, 
etc., etc., are made by specialized methods that have 
made Miller Surgeons Grade the standard of hospitals. 


Insist on Miller Surgeons Grade 


Look for the sign of the Miller dealer and go to him. 
Don’t accept inferior rubber ot cod when you can get 
MILLER—the kind that give thelongest uniform service. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. E-24, Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the-Road 
Tires. Also Miller Red and Gray 
Inner Tubes —Team-Mates 
Uniform Tires 
























New Church Work for Women 


That is Based on World Friendship 
By Theresa Hunt Wolcoit 





=—|JRIOUSLY enough the new 
m4) | church work for women to- 
§¢)|| day is not in thechurch at all. 
&4| Its spring is there, but the 
SN | flowisoutwardand onward— 
¥A\\| quite in keeping with the les- 
|} sons we have been learning 
within the last few years. 
The reason there have been so many lifeicss 
women’s societies in our churches is that all 
the interest which they were supposed to 
create in doing good works was too largely 
self-centered. A woman found her social life 
perhaps in the church society which to her 
stood in place of the club of a richer city 
sister; and that was good so far as it went, 
but it was too individualistic and likely to 
be dominated by a certain few good women 
who “ran it.”” Those women can now realize 
that it was the bigness of purpose—the 
unity of a common interest—that broke 
down all such barriers when the world-wide 
tasks of war work engrossed them. 

It is this largeness of view, this seriousness 
of purpose, that the woman will take this 
autumn into the reorganized society in her 
church, and feel that through it, even while 
she in no way neglects her household, she 
yet is reaching out and is in touch with 
the community, the nation, the world. 

Beginning at home and with the home, 
other societies might well follow the example 
of the Churchwoman’s Association of the 
diocese of Pennsylvania, that owed its in- 
ception to the growing conviction of the 
necessity for stressing the fact that the 
solution of social problems is to be found 
only in the teaching of Jesus. Having high 
standards of living in their own homes and 
realizing that the condition of living has 
direct influence upon the character as well 
as upon the persons of those affected, they 
realized, too, that no woman could raise her 
standard of living where only deplorable 
housing conditions existed. They formed 
the Churchwoman’s Housing Committec, 
which consisted of an alliance of Catholic 
women, a Jewish organization and ten other 
different denominational organizations, and 
are working in Philadelphia for the enforce- 
ment of existing property laws and to secure 
proper housing for every citizen in the city 
who has not been able to secure it for him- 
self. What these women are doing needs to 
be done in every large city. 














HE preliminary announcement of the 

purposes and plans of the Interchurch 
World Movement has called out a response 
from all parts of America that has seldom, if 
ever, been equaled. It is also looked upon 
as the natural culmination of the great wave 
of denominational forward movements 
which were begun under the pressure of 
needs greatly multiplied because of the war. 
The leaders of these movements have been 
quick to realize that the objeetives which 
they had in mind could be realized in a still 
larger way by working together. They have 
been among the first to offer their time, their 
expcrience and their hearty support to the 
work of the Interchurch World Movement 
that a strong codperative effort may be 
developed for the accomplishment of the 
task which in all its-vital essentials is one. 

A ficld campaign will be undertaken to 
bring before the churches a knowledge of 
the needs of the community, the nation and 
the world, as revealed by the surveys; to 
arouse the church to the realization of the 
urgency of codperation in meeting these 
needs, and also to inspire and complete an 
organization of the Christian forces com- 
petent to undertake an adequate world pro- 
gram. During the field campaign, special 
emphasis will be put upon education, inter- 
cession and stewardship, and an attempt 
will be made to make effective all latent 
resources to carry out the world program. 


NE of the objects of this work is to enlist 

and assist in training an adequate forc: 
of consecrated men and women to carry out 
a world-wide five-year program for the Chris- 
tian Church, which shall be undertaken to 
meet the necessities revealed by surveys 
made. Here isa vocation worth while. And 
so closely are the things of the home woven 
into this work that one of our best training 
schools for workers offers among its courses 
the kindergarten and household science and 
art. The slum must go and women must be 
given, everywhere in our land, a chance to 
live under sanitary conditions. 


Speaking of the denominational forward | 


movements, the Presbyterian Church has 
been happy inits selection of “The New Era” 
to designate its readiness to meet the chang- 
ing days. It has made a big step forward 


in doing away, at least for a time, with the 
term of “home missionary,” as she would 
once have been. called, and substituting in 
its stead the term “community worker,” 
which does not mean that she is working in 
the community in which any particular 
church is located; in fact, it is long-distance 
work, and the community worker in outlying 
districts, in remote sections of the country, 
may often be the forerunner of a church. She 
trains Sunday-school teachers and choirs 
and organizes young people. She becomes 
a “‘pastor’s assistant” before there is any 
pastor in the region. 

It is the work of our church women to put 
these community workers wherever they are 
needed, just as during the war we did our 
utmost to equip hospitals, supply ambu- 
lances and do other urgent things. 

Such a plan means more workers, more 
and better equipment. But the return? 
Whole sections of our homeland in better 
health, with improved living conditions, 
securing a wider outlook and learning the 
lessons of Christian citizenship. 


HEN there is the big work of Christian 

Americanization. This is not going to 
be accomplished this winter, but you will 
miss an opportunity if your church has no 
class or club to study the new books that 
have been brought out under that title 
by the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, representing hundreds of thousands 
of our best and clearest-thinking women. 
You should study it for the purpose given 
in the foreword of the book—to get the 
universal point of view that will enable us 
to understand that America has a mis- 
sionary destiny: 

“We shall be able to think of all races 
with which we are dealing as the children 
of God and recognize the obligation of the 
stronger to serve the weaker. It will enable 
us to see our generation against the back- 
ground of history and to see all history in 
the light of the unfolding purpose of God to 
establish His kingdom in the world. If we 
can gain and steadily hold this point of 
view, we shall not be content to think of the 
foreigner as many of us have been accus- 
tomed to think of him; but against the 
background of his past, with its repression 
and lack of opportunity, we shall see our 
national task as world service, in the in- 
terest of world unity, under the sway of the 
principles and ideals of the kingdom of 
God.” : 


S CHURCHWOMEN we should have 
very definite opinions as to what the 
process of Americanization is, what national 
unity means, our right to our ideals. No 
other woman’s club could offer a more in- 
teresting program than a church society 
may have in following the outlines for the 
study of this book, with hymns that mean 
something, Scripture that fits the subject, 
four-minute speeches, discussions, story, 
chart or blackboard demonstrations. 

For use with this book is a service, ‘The 
Bible Message for the Stranger Within Our 
Gates”—dealing with the law for the 
foreign-born and studying the great emi- 
grants of the Bible. A “‘ Pageant of Democ- 
racy” is the climax of a study of the book. 

What Americanization really means may 
be made clear to children through the use of 
the juvenile book “Called to the Colors.’ 
There are most interesting, live programs in 
each chapter of the book, and this study 
culminates in “A Poster Party,” in which 
costumed children become living posters. 

Another form of entertainment which will 
make very real to children what Americani- 
zation means is called “ Jack-o’-Lantern.” 
You will find among its characters the un- 
seen friends who are working for us. They 
are called “ Jacks of All Trades,”’ and among 
them you will find Giovanni of the Berries, 
from Italy; Juan of the Sugar Cane, from 
Cuba; Johann of the Wheat Fields, from 
Bohemia, and many others. 

As those first churchwomen who had 
companied with Him, ministered to Him and 
loved Him, gave themselves at His behest to 
love as He loved and to serve as He served, it 
is a dear picture the record gives us to re- 
produce of care for the sick, the sorrowful, 
the making of little garments, the entertain- 
ment of those who needed hospitality, and 
of sharing with one another the cup of cold 
waterin Hisname. All the things they would 
have loved to do for Him they do now for 
His sake, for those He called “brethren,” 
who are to be no more “strangers and for- 
eigners” but “fellow citizens” of the King- 
dom of God, with one motive of conduct 
for all—the law of love. 
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in five minutes! 











grease and grime—it blots it up like magic. 


~ “The “before-and-after” contrast is fairly startling! 


And it does not scour and scratch and wear away the 
color as coarse scouring powders do. 


For linoleum, congoleum or oilcloth. 


Made in both Cake and Powder form. 
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O wonder the can is empty! The clear amber 
color—the enticing tempting taste of Log 
Cabin Syrup appeals to all members of the house- 
hold. They eat it on pancakes, cereals, waffles, 
French toast. 


It’s served with corn pone, biscuits, and muffins. 
TOWLE'S 


LOG CABIN 


SYRUP 


With the delicious flavor of pure maple 


It is used in baking cookies, sweet buns, fruit 
rolls. They pour it with nuts over ice cream. 


Log Cabin more than sweetens— it flavors every- 
thing. It’s different—delicious, nutritious. 


The Log Cabin Products Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
The Center of North America 
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“Well, that was before ——” 

“Before you were married, you mean?” 

““Y-yes; that’s it.” 

“Nothing wrong, I hope, with Pauline 
and the children. Is Susanne ill again?” 

“Not so very,” he admitted hazily, almost 
as though he hadn’t heard. Why couldn’t 
he talk like an adult instead of like a blith- 
ering idiot? Why couldn’t he confess like a 
man? 

“Terribly sorry, Bob.” She looked at 
him, then brightened. “Jump in!” she 
cried authoritatively. “T’ll drive you out 
to. Kensmore Place. You'll get there sooner 
than by train. You’ve missed the 5:22.” 

Great heavens, he couldn’t allow that! 
“No, no, no, Jerry. Wouldn’t even be able 
to ask you in for dinner with the kid sick 
and all. Don’t bother.” 

“But I’d love to go, Bob. I can’t stay 
for dinner, anyway. Jump in. That’s a 
good boy,” she urged. 

He jumped. He didn’t know what else to 
do. He wondered if she knew the way out 
to Kensmore Place. He didn’t. No mat- 
ter. Now he was the criminal at bay, in the 
clutches of the law. This ride could termi- 
nate in nothing less than confession. 

They did not speak. Jerry gave all her 
attention to driving as they flew out Park 
Avenue and on, until they passed the road 
leading to the Dyckman ferry, and smiled 
at the traffic cop’s warning shake of the 
head and “Not so fast, young woman.” 


ERALDINE seemed to know the roads 

up this way very well. Kensmore Place 
must be in Westchester County. His mind 
took strange and sudden flights into possible 
disagreeable consequences. What, for in- 
stance, if Jerry took him to a prosperous- 
looking Colonial house, drove up to the 
porte-cochére, and waited for him to open 
the door for her? Well, at least Jerry knew 
his unknown wife and children, and perhaps 
he wouldn’t be arrested for housebreaking. 

He began to plan. Perhaps he could say 
good-by to her at the curb, go up to the door 
of some house and, if she was still in sight, 
find some pretext for getting inside. Then 
when she was safely away he could take a 
train back to town. He wondered how long 
he would have to wait for a train, or if there 
was any place for a hungry man to get din- 
ner in Kensmore Place. 

He glanced at Jerry and saw a typical 
little, quizzical little smile on her lips. 

They were passing by the Westchester 
estates on the Hudson now. He hoped he 
wasn’t supposed to own one of them. He 
shivered. Soon Jeraldine turned off the 
Albany road and drove on for several miles. 
He was beginning, in spite of himself, to 
enjoy it. It looked as if they might go on 
this way indefinitely. He loved the sensa- 
tion of countryside flying by. It was as if 
they were going on, on, together, forever 
and ever. He loved the firm and yet light 
grasp Jerry took on the wheel. He liked the 
close-fitting little hat she wore. He liked to 
glance down now and then at the slender 
foot on the accelerator. He liked the two 
spots of color in her cheeks, and he even 
wanted to kiss the faintly rose and slightly 
shiny tip of her nose. You see, he was 
deeply in love. 


HE delicious reverie was brought to an 

abrupt termination. Before them stood 
a large sign which read ‘‘ Welcome to Kens- 
more Place.” 

Jerry slowed down. “ You'll have to tell 
me how to get to your house,” she said. 
“You know I’ve never been out here.” 

“Turn here,” indicating the next corner. 

They advanced several blocks. 

“Which house?” she asked. 

His eye swept over the scattered houses 
with their wide and treeless lawns and 
lighted on an attractive English farmhouse. 
He had always liked the English farmhouse 
type. It was a little larger and newer look- 
ing, better groomed than the others. 

“That one,”’ he said, pointing to it. 

“Oh, what a pretty house!” Jerry cried. 
“And what attractive curtains Pauline has 
at the windows!” She drove up to the curb. 

Bob stepped out, turned to her and held 
out his Shed. “You're awfully kind, 
Jerry ——’” he began. 


It’s so Hard for a Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 





Jerry interrupted him. ‘Who is that 
coming out of your house in such a hurry? 
Is it the doctor? Do you suppose Susanne 
is worse?” 

He glanced around, panic-stricken. ‘Oh, 
just the gas man, I suppose,” he said with 
an attempted ease. 

“He has forgotten his hat, then,” she re- 
turned interestedly. 

The man, hatless and deferential, came up 
to them. “Are you the people who phoned 
from Mount Vernon?” he asked. 

“No. No, we aren’t,” Jerry and Bob 
answered simultaneously. They both 
coughed—simultaneously. 

“Perhaps you would like to look at the 
house, anyway,” the man invited. “It is 
open for inspection to-day, completely fur- 
nished and ready for occupancy. I am 
James Farnham, of Farnham & Reese, 
real-estate brokers.” 


Boz glanced at Jerry. Her cheeks were 
puffed out, much as if they were stuffed 
with marshmallows, and very pink. He 
thought she ought to be looking horrified. 
‘Shall we go in, Bob?” 

Bob turned to the real-estate broker. 
“T’m afraid we haven’t time to-day. Per- 
haps later.” Then he sprang in beside 
Jerry. ‘‘ Drive on—for heaven’s sake!” He 
spoke through clenched teeth. 

Jerry started the car quickly. They left 
the real-estate agent staring after them. 
Without a word Jeraldine drove past the 
Kensmore sign. On this side it said: 
“Come again.” 

rT Jerry 1? 

“Ves?” sweetly. 

“ Stop!” 

“Anything the matter?” 

“Everything!” 

She drove to one side of the road and 
brought the car to a stop under a great 
spreading maple. She turned to him. His 
face was pale; his eyes had difficulty in 
meeting hers. 

“T’m a cad, Jerry.” 

“ A cad!” 

“A despicable cad. A yellow cur.” 

“Ts that all you are, Bob?” 

“You mustn’t call me ‘Bob’ either!” he 
warned her. “I’m not the ‘Bob’ you know 
at all. I’m Robert Scarsdale, someone you 
didn’t even know existed. And I’d want to 
kill anyone else who played such a trick on 
you, Jerry.” His hands were clenched. 


HE did not answer him for a moment. 

Her face lost some of its color as she 
looked far away across the field. Finally 
she spoke sadly: ““Iamdisappointed. Dis- 
appointed.”’ 

He hung his head. “I couldn’t help it. I 
loved you so.” 

“But you thought I let Pauline’s husband 
make love to me.” 

“Oh, darling—please. I didn’t know I 
made love to you. But I do love-you, you 
know, and I’m glad of it, even if you’re too 
disgusted ever to know me at all.” He 
looked into her face searchingly. 

“We were having such a beautiful game,”’ 
she said slowly, ‘meeting, and dining, and 
driving together, and talking about Pauline 
and two kids who never existed.” 

“Never existed?” Slowly he turned 
toward her. He took her hands and held 
them tightly, hurting them in his anxiety to 
know. “Jerry!” 

They sat quietly. At last she spoke. 
“Father wants to know why I don’t bring 
you home to dinner. He says he wants to 
meet you.” 

He hardly heard her words. “Jerry, it 
was such a long, long time—those seventeen 
months without even seeing you. I had 
only a newspaper picture of you.” 

“T was so worried,” she said softly. “I 
was afraid you might never come back.” 

“T had been back three whole days be- 
fore you spoke to me at the Roltmore, I 
just had to know you, Jerry.” 

“Tt’s so hard, isn’t it, for a girl to meet a 
man in New York?” 

Slowly the meaning of her words grew on 
him. He slipped his arm about her shoulders 
then. She moved away from him gently. 

““Won’t you come to call on me and meet 
my father?” she invited conventionally. 








THE TITLED BUS HORSE 
ye would hardly pick out the Suez Canal as exactly the place for 


romance, would you? Yet that is where “the sun-tanned man, 
Colonel Sir Wellesley Brough, found it one day just before dinner, as you 
may read in the account of his love-at-sight experience, told by James 
Francis Dwyer and soon to appear in THE HOME JOURNAL. 
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UNIVERSAL 


SILVER OVERLAID TABLE SERVICE 


“NOT SOLID SILVER BUT THE NEAREST THING TO IT” 


UNIVERSAL Silver Overlaid Table- 
ware is made by overlaying upon a 
solid white nickel silver base a heavy 
deposit of pure silver with an extra 
overlay of pure silver especially ap- 
plied on those parts most exposed to 
wear. 


Only Resistain steel or solid Silvadium 
blades, exclusive UNIVERSAL prod- 
ucts, which will not stain, rust or turn 


black on the edges, are used on all 


hollow handle cutlery pieces. 








UNIVERSAL Silver Overlaid Table service needs no recom- 
mendation in the million and more homes where UNIVERSAL 
HOME Needs, Electrical dining room appliances, fine cutlery, 
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etc., are giving the utmost satisfaction. 


























One Quality 
She Best 


Reasonable 


Prices 








TEASPOONS 
62? the dozen 
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LANDERS FRARY & CLARK 
“Master Cutlers and Silversmiths for over half a Century” \ 


NEW BRITAIN CONNECTICUT 
Makers of the famous UVIVERSAL Home Needs 


he Trade Mark known 











in every Home 
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Cream Ladle 
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Copyright 1919 by The Cleveland Macaroni Co. 


A great breakfast food from the 
oreatest of cereals—Golden Age Macaroni 


Golden Age American- 
ized Macaroni as a 
Breakfast Cereal 


Empty the contents of one 
regular 10-cent package of 
Golden Age Americanized 
Macaroni into a pot of boil- 
ing salt water. Boil for 15 
minutes only. Drain in col- 
ander with cold water. Rinse 
thoroughl Serve cold with 
Pe owdered sugar and milk or 
cream, as a breakfast dish. 


Cate Age Eee Noodles 
Fried in Butter 


A Treat for Children 
and Grown-ups 


Empty the contents of one 
regular 10 cent package of 
Golden Age Egg Noodles into 
two quarts of boiling salt 
water (about 2 teaspoons salt). 
Break or crumble into desired 
size while dropping into water 
and boil vigorously 10 to 12 
minutes until tender. Drain 
thoroughly and spread on 
platter to cool. When cool and 
dry, fry until golden brown in 
melted butter hot enough to 
brown cube of stale bread de- 
sired shade in 40 seconds. 


Begin the day with the real nourishment of a real cereal — 
Golden Age Americanized Macaroni makes a delicious 
breakfast food, light and easily digestible for children—great 
food-strength for men and women. 


You smack your lips over Golden Age Americanized Macaroni with 
cream and sugar. And it feeds you because it is the concentrated 
strength of wheat, the rich gluten, the life-giving, body-building part 
of the richest wheat that grows. Golden Age Americanized Macaroni 
is not only a most nourishing breakfast cereal but a whole meal in itself 
any time of day or night. It can be served in 50 different ways— 50 
different appetizing dishes. | 


The makers of Golden Age Macaroni are the inventors and exclu- 
sive proprietors of the patented ‘process which has come to be 
known as the Americanized—the making of sterilized Macaroni 
products by machinery from first to last without one touch of 
human hands. 


Make breakfast a delight—tomorrow morning. Get Golden Age 
Americanized Macaroni from your grocer today. 
The Cleveland Macaroni Company 
Modern Macaroni Makers 


Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
_ Also manufacturers of Golden Age Spaghetti and Golden Age Egg Noodles 
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His Two Horses 


By William H. Parr 


HE author of this poem, William H. Parr, F. A.,U.S.R., 463d Aéro Squadron, wrote 

with regard to this poem: “The idea of the poem came to me while serving in the 
Field Artillery with the lst Canadian Division. I once heard one of my drivers express a 
wish that he would like to take his horses along with him if he were to ‘go west.’ The 
same shell killed the driver and both horses, and as I am a Montana man, and know how 
a real man comes to love a real horse, I had him buried with a horse upon each side of 
him, and they now lie sleeping up in the Ypres salient.” 


O Lord! To Thee I want to make my prayer; 
My soul is troubled sore from day to day. 
I’ve never had the chance to know Thee, Lord— 
Nobody ever taught me how to pray. 
So if my prayer is not as it should be, 
Is not as padre prays on church parade, 
Please pardon me; forgive what I’ve forgot, 
For at Thy feet my naked soul is laid. 


If in the roster kept by Thee above, 
My name is next to cease this life fatigue 
And I must fall in with my fallen pals, 
A clean life’s page behind I want to leave. 
Grant that I die where bursting shrapnel sings, 
My team upon a gallop toward the foe, 
And when my soul at last reports to Thee 
Please let me talze my horses where I go. 


If it is true what our old padre says, 
That there are horses in the land above, 
Are there not some spare stalls to hold my two— 
My black, my brown, the horses that I love? 
They’re only common field-artillery plugs, 
As I am just a common soldier man; 
We’ve fought and starved together side by side— 
I’d like to take them with me if I can. 


I know my saddle black is pretty mean, 
And kicks and bites at everyone but me; 
Still when I’m with him he is always good— 
Just let me bring him up for You to see. 
He’d be ill treated if I left him here, 
Be kicked and cursed and starved until he died. 
Please, can’t I ride him through the golden streets, 
The gentle old brown off-horse at his side? 


They’ve carried me on many a weary ride, 
They’ve been my pals, my everlasting joy; 
I’ve nursed them both when they were sick, 
And kept their harness burnished like a toy; 
I’ve gone with them into the jaws of death, 
Gunners and drivers killed on every trip; 
Their panting hides have dripped with mud and sweat— 
My horses needed neither spurs nor whip. 


O Lord, if heaven has no stable room— 
With greatest reverence this I’d like to tell— 
And if the fiery regions have some stalls, 
Then let me ride my horses down in hell! 
And when the grand, great, final roll call comes, 
To be the first upon parade we'll try; 
O Lord of all, please grant my only prayer— 
To take my horses with me when I die. 











To 
By Lillian Gatlin 


O HAVE had no boyhood and 
not to resent it; 

To have gone hungry and not 
to have begged or stolen; 

To have been in dire need and 
not to have succumbed to temp- 
tation; 

To have faced and weathered 
adversity and not to have become 
warped by it; 

To have lost one’s foothold 
many times and to have remained 
courageous; 

To have seen others profit by 
short cuts, yet to have remained 
honest and not to have grown 
bitter or cynical; 

To have clung to hope and 
determination and not to have 
drowned in a pool of self-pity; 

To have kept one’s self-respect 
shining brightly; 

To have achieved good fortune 
and recognition without permit- 
ting one’s ego to become inflated; 

To save others from heart- 
breaking experiences rather than 
to desire so-called satisfaction by 
seeing them suffer; 

To share; to be an exponent 
of the law of compensation; 

To meet the present by peering 
into the future and giving an up- 
ward lifting hand to the younger 
generation; to deliberately bore 
down through the strata of 

accumulated years, locate the 
springs of boyhood, and to let 
them well up bubblingly into 
one’s middle age— 

That is virile manhood. 








Children’s Ground 
By Daniel M. Henderson 


N THE town’s heart lay a lot, 
Hedged by buildings—clean 
forgot! 
Children, in the noisy street— 
Children, who had no retreat 
From the city’s turbulence— 
Peered with longing through its 
fence; 
Wished they might hear some- 
one say: 
“This is your ground—come 
and play!” 


Through those narrow tradeways 
passed 
One who to his youth held fast. 
There he found no park nor 
square 
Where the young could romp 
and tear; 
But he saw the stern law chase 
Boys and girls from place to 
place— 
Therefore, on that lot he 
frowned, 
And vowed to make it chil- 
dren’s ground. 


This he found an easy task: 
All he had to do was—ask! 
He who owned it cleared the 
land; 
Many a neighbor lent a hand; 
One brought money, one brought 
spade— 
Till on greenswards children 
played! 
Towns, are your tots 
crowded out, 
While vacant grounds lie 
all about? 

















LACE the most 
beautiful silver 
in America upon 
your table! For, 
thousands of women 
call it just that. 


Designed by an art 
authority of interna- 
tional fame, James Earl 
Fraser,—the Alvin “Victory” 
pattern has an unusual grace- 


fulness and restrained richness of de- 
sign that distinguish it as “the silver 
you will always be proud to own.” 


“lwo Masterpieces b 
the same “Master-mind 
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Backed by the Famous Torrey Test 


The “Victory” pattern is made in dependable Alvin Long- 
Life Plate. In a test of fourteen’ leading makes of silver- 
plated teaspoons, H..G. Torrey, for 37 years Chief Assayer 
of the United States Government Assay Office, found that 
Alvin Long-Life Plate averages the heaviest amount of pure 
silver. Yet, Alvin Long-Life Platecosts you no more. 
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See the exquisite “Victory” pattern at your Jeweler’s. He 


is always proud to show Alvin Silver. 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY ; 
New York “~~ 


20 Maiden Lane , 


Makersof sterling silverware and the beautiful Colonial patterns, 
“George Washington” and ‘‘Molly Stark’ in Long-Life Plate 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 


ODAY, every housewife should make 
a thorough search for quality in all that 
she buys. With the tendency towards 
higher prices, articles of uncertain quality 
may have to be replaced later at higher 
cost. Only the best is a good investment. 


This is true particularly of silverplate, 
in which “quality” easily may be only 
skin-deep. The makers’ reputation 
should be considered first. The trade- 
mark should be remembered. Ask your- 
self every time, “ Will this last ?”’ 


When you have decided on 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverware, look for the 
trademark on the back of every spoon, 
fork, etc. This mark is put there to re- 
mind you that this well-known brand of 
silverplate has been tested and found 
worthy as a good investment for more 
than seventy years: it is attractive: it 
will last. 


LOUVAIN 
PATTERN 
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| In many patterns it is possible to get 
Coffee and Tea Sets, Trays, etc., to 
match the Spoons, Knives and Forks. 


fF This harmony in design, desired by 


ANG 
f every woman, is a feature of this brand 
vy of silverplate. 
| % Several very attractive patterns may be 
P | : seen at leading dealers, or illustrations 
can be had by requesting folder “ K-28”. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
} MERIDEN, Conn. 
; NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
2 9-19 Maiden Lane 5 N. Wabash Ave. 150 Post Street 
IN CANADA MADE BY MERIDEN BRITANNIACO., Ltd,, HAMILTON 
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The Porridge Pot 


By Anna Barrows 


BEWILDERING assort- 
ment of packages of break- 
fast foods is displayed cn 
the shelves of any up-to- 
date grocery store. This 
diversity in modern cereals 
is a puzzle to the young 
housekeeper. Yet with all 
this variety it is a question whether we 
depend directly upon the cracked or crushed 
grains as much as the people of the past 
have done. Dietary studies. of American 
families indicate that the vegetable kingdom 
has provided slightly over half of their food 
in the forms of bread, cereals, potatoes and 
other vegetables. But cereals alone have 
furnished about one-fifth of the total food. 

Porridge and its many variations, gruel, 
mush, stirabout, have in past ages made 
sturdy men and women, who have done 
much of the pioneer work of the world. 
Perhaps in the future, with the high prices 
for animal foods, these forms of grain, which 
involve less labor than the making of breads, 
will again be the main dependence of families 
of moderate incomes. 

The “Big Four” in grains are corn (or 
maize), oats, rice and wheat. Last year 
many of us learned for the first time what 
our ancestors knew, that barley and rye also 
are excellent foods. From these six grains 
and their combinations are derived all 
the many preparations with high-sounding 
names which adorn the grocers’ shelves. 

The chemical composition of all this 
group of seeds is so nearly identical that 
they may be used interchangeably in our 
diet without ill effect. Yet so strong is habit 
that very pronounced opinions are main- 
tained as to their’ individual merits. The 
energy content is much the same. Oatmeal 
and corn run a trifle higher unless the fat 
has been removed. 


peepee and allied carbohydrates form 
the main bulk of grains, two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the total weight. Of water 
there is about 10 per cent, of mineral matter 
one per cent. The fat and protein are vari- 
able and are influenced by the special process 
of manufacture. 

The method and time of cooking the 
different grains is much the same, though 
rice, having woody fiber, requires less cook- 
ing to make it tender. The mechanical 
processes to which the ripe grains are sub- 
jected and the size, shape and density of the 
particles influence the process of cooking 
more than the slight variation in the 
chemical composition of the different kinds. 

The hull or outer covering is removed, 
as that is generally conceded to be unfit for 
human stomachs, The inner layers carry 
certain nutrients, but are especially val- 
uable for their mechanical effect on the 
digestive tract. 

In general the larger the particles of 








grain, the more water is absorbed in cook- 


ing and the longer the time required. Whole 
or slightly cracked grains often are im- 
proved by soaking and less fuel is needed. 
Hominy, samp, cracked oats and wheat 
usually take up from four to six times their 
bulk in water and should be cooked for 
several hours. 


Me of the cereal preparations on the 
market may be grouped in four classes 
according to the shape of their particles: 
whole, cracked, flakes and granules. This 
makes no more change in their food value 
than would result in cutting the same lot of 
cooky dough with cutters of different form. 

Flakes lie very lightly in a measure and 
require twice or at most three times their 
bulk of water, while the granules pack 
closely and will take four or five times their 
measure of water. Weight, therefore, is far 
more accurate, though less convenient than 
measure, to secure uniform results. 

Tastes differ much regarding the consist- 
ency of the breakfast cereals. Some want 
them almost as thin as gruel, others like 
them soft enough to settle to a level in the 
serving dish and others would have them 
stiff enough to show the shape of the spoon 
that dips them. These differences all are 
due to the proportion of water, but it is not 
easy to add more water to the cooked cereal 
without leaving it in a lumpy or pasty con- 
dition. As a rule the less stirring while 
cooking, the more satisfactory the result. 

The general preference is for boiling 
water at the start, though some argue in 
favor of cold. Any grain that is old and very 


dry or is whole may be put on the stove’ 
in cold water to heat gradually. If such 
grains are put directly into boiling water a 
layer on the outside begins to cook and per- 
haps the moisture and heat do not pene- 
trate to the center so thoroughly as when 
cold water is used. 

But the thin flakes and granules should 
come into direct contact with boiling water 
at first; then the loose starch on the out- 
side of each particle cooks and adheres to it 
instead of rinsing off, as would happen with 
cold water, resulting in a slippery, pasty 
mass when served. 


HE best plan seems to be to have the 

water boiling and salted in the kettle di- 
rectly on the top of the range; then gently 
shake in the cereal from a cup, meantime 
stirring with a spoon to prevent lumps 
forming as the starchy substance comes into 
contact with the boiling water. After the 
whole is well mixed and has boiled briskly 
for a few minutes the kettle containing it 
must be placed where there is no danger 
of burning. Hence the advantage of the 
double boiler, which keeps a layer of water 
between the fire and the food. 

The amount of salt to be added is variable 
according to conditions. When the mush is 
to be eaten without sugar more salt seems 
to be desired. For any taste, one level tea- 
spoonful of salt to one quart of water is safe 
and many use twice as much, 

Scrapple of many types is made by using 
the mush or scalded meal as a means of 
holding together and extending bits of 
savory meat, especially pork. There may 
be just enough mush to hold the meat in 
shape or only enough meat to flavor a large 
proportion of mush. When cold and firm 
this is sliced and fried like sausage or mush. 

Fried cereal made of sliced left-over cereal 
that, with a few crumbs added to thicken 
it, has been set aside in a pan to cool may 
be served with meats in place of potatoes, 
or with sirup instead of griddlecakes. Con- 
siderable time and energy might be saved in 
many households by more use of the por- 
ridge pot. A well-cooked cereal for supper 
would be acceptable more often than it 
usually appears. Rice, when combined with 
high-flavored materials like cheese, onion, 
tomato, nuts, curry powder, peppers, sau- 
sage or bacon fat—not all at once, but one 
at a time—makes an excellent supper dish. 


ARCHING was the early way of cook- 

ing grains, since the high temperature 
destroyed bacteria, molds and parasites, 
reduced the moisture and simplified pres- 
ervation. 

High temperature also changes the starch 
and carbohydrates more effectually in a 
short period than would be done by moist 
heat. Most of the ready-to-eat cereals are 
prepared by a sort of parching and have 
certain advantages, but are usually costly 
in proportion to those on which we must 
expend our own labor. 

Too often even the best and most care- 
fully cooked cereal is served in a fashion 
that prejudices the eater against it. Too 
heavy cream and too much sugar or com- 
bination with too acid fruits may be the 
reason why some “‘cannot eat cereals.” 

These general points apply to all the 
cereal foods. A few specific directions for 
each may be helpful: 

Rice is quite unlike the others because it 
is mainly starch with little fat or protein. 
The brown rice is growing in favor and 
ranks higher in value. The simplest way to 
cook rice is in six to eight times its bulk of 
boiling water, which is drained off before the 
grains become too soft. This water is a sort 
of gruel and may be used in soup. 

Rye is a rather sticky grain and is less 
used as a cereal than in bread, but, because 
it has a laxative effect, is advised for some. 

Wheat requires rather less cooking to be 
palatable than oats or corn of the same size 
particles, which is one reason why it is such 
a favorite. 

Barley is sometimes cracked or crushed 
into flakes for a breakfast cereal and should 
be cooked much like wheat, but may require 
a greater proportion of water. 

Oats and corn need longer time than the 
others. Coarse oatmeal should be started 
cooking the previous day, and so should 
hominy or samp or grits. If very coarse 
soak in cold water overnight. Even corn- 
meal mush is better in flavor if cooked 
several hours. 
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Druggists all over 


the country are dis- 


ing this smiling 
pa om Baby. 
k for it. 


A Classic 
of Babyhood 


It is more than a: picture—it 
is a symbol of a big idea suc- 
cessfully carried out. 


The idea: a scientific powder 
to cool, soothe and keep healthy 
the skin of Baby. 


The achievement: Johnson's 


Toilet and Baby Powder. 








Chemically pure, washed and floated 
talc, combined with antiseptics in 
proper proportions, alone find their 
way into Johnson's Toilet and Baby 
Powder. And these ingredients are 
blended to a scientific perfection 
that only chemists with great labo- 
ratory resources can attain. That 
is why Johnson’s is different from 
ordinary talcums. 
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TOILET»*BABY POWDER 


Since its introduction years ago at the suggestion of a 
famous skin specialist, Johnson’s has made hundreds of 
thousands of babies smile and chuckle. It contains 
soothing, antiseptic ingredients approved by physicians 
and nurses. A dusting of it between Baby’s soft folds 
of flesh prevents chafing and brings luxurious relief to 
tender, irritated little bodies. 


A product of the world’s largest makers of surgical 
dressings, Johnson's is indeed “Best for Baby and Best 
for You."” It represents the high ideals and scientific | 
accuracy of the Johnson & Johnson laboratories. 


The same experience and training that have taught your 
druggist how to serve you best professionally, have also 
shown him the merit of Johnson & Johnson products. 
That’s why he recommends them. Ask your druggist. 
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New Brunswick, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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In those wonderful homes where luxury reigns 
supreme, the Kroehler Daven-O has come to 
hold an enviable place because of its rare ar- 
tistic merit. 


But in hundreds of thousands of homes where 
living costs are important, it has come to be an 
indispensable article of household equipment. 


For the Kroehler Daven-O is a davenport, 
which with one easy, well-balanced motion 
opens into a full-sized ded, luxuriously com- 
fortable. Can be made up in the morning 
ready for use when unfolded at night. 


It adds dignity and character to the home. 
It provides additional sleeping accommoda- 
tions, either for family or guests. 


Kroehler Daven-Os are made long or short— 
for rooms large or small. But either size is 
equipped with full-size, patented, sagless, 
metal, folding bed-frame and springs, and 
also with a luxuriously comfortable, 35-lb., 
Kroehler-made-and-fitted, removable mattress. 
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Plenty of room in folded bed for pillows and 
extra coverings. Folds—unfolds easily. Meets 
every demand of comfort, health, and conven- 
ience. When in use asa bed there is room for 
circulation of air underneath and all round bed. 


A wonderful variety of styles in Modern Over- 
stuffed, Colonial, and Period designs. All 
woods and finishes. Luxuriously upholstered 
in Tapestry, Velour, and Leather, real or 
Leather substitute. Designs, material, and con- 
struction throughout the best that can be pro- 
duced by specialists. 


Enterprising dealers nearly everywhere sell 
and guarantee the Kroehler Daven-O. Ask 
your dealer for a demonstration. 


But—in buying, insist on seeing the Kroehler 
Daven-O trade-mark, and /abe/ on mattress. 
These are the signs of the genuine — your in- 
surance of maximum service and satisfaction. 


An interesting book of illustrations will be 
mailed you, with name of your nearest dealer, 
upon request. 
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Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontario 


Other Factories: 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Kankakee, Ill. Naperville, Ill. Binghamton, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 
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DESIGNED BY LE, T. DERNIER 


IERHAPS the most characteristic features of the exterior of this Colonial bungalow are the rose ladders at the front of the 


house. 


These are painted green and contrast very pleasantly with the white walls of wide clapboards. The shingle roof is 


green, and the sashes are green also. The architect has prepared two different floor plans for this bungalow, without changing the 
front. The plan not shown is slightly smaller than the one pictured and does not have the breakfast room or the terrace. Neither 
does it have the back porch. There is a breakfast nook, however, just off the kitchen. The bungalow is attractively and modernly 


equipped throughout, having woodwork of old-ivory enamel with mahogany trim. 
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DESIGNED BY L. T. DERNIER 


DEEP, cement-floored porch extends across the entire front of this bungalow and constitutes 

one of its delightful features. The front door is of mahogany, as are also the French doors 
at the sides. The chimney and foundation walls are of brick, which contrasts effectively with the ; 
white-clapboard exterior. Two plans afte shown for this bungalow, one slightly smaller than the other. PORCH 
Either may be adapted to this exterior. The dining room and the living room are both finished in 
ivory enamel and mahogany, and white enamel is used throughout the rest of the bungalow. There 
is a small basement and floor gas radiators supply the heat. Hot air or hot water could be installed. 


DESIGNED By E. W. STILLWELL 
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HIS story-and-a-half 

house also is suggestive of 
the Colonial style of architec- 
ture. The exterior is of stucco 
over metal lath, with wood- 
work painted white and the 
roof green. The dark green 
shutters and the brick edging 
to the entrance stoop are a 
pleasant contrast to the white 
walls. The woodwork in the 
interior is of oak finished in 
a dull-gray color. 
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The Fabric 
of Marked 
Individuality 





HE woman who 

cares is now thinking 
of her Fall and Winter 
attire. Salt’s Fabrics, 
known the world over for 
their . pliant conformity 
with fashion, drape and 
comfort, possess qualities 
developed by Salt’s alone. 


Salt’s 
Hudson Seal 


Handsomer than the 
natural fur, is more adapt- 
able and durable and far 


less costly. 


Garments made of Salt’s 
Fabrics are sold by lead- 
ing retailers throughout 
thecountry. Look for the 
Salt’s label in the garment. 


It is your satisfaction- 
insurance 


SALT’S TEXTILE CoO.,INC. 
38 East 25th Street 
New York 
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ET them play as hard as they like 

—their blouses are Kaynee! That 

means they’ll stand the wear 

and tear that real boys give 
their clothes. 


There’s a manly set to a Kaynee Blouse 
—good shoulder lines, well-cut collar, 
perfect buttons firmly sewed on, exclusive 
patterns that can’t be imitated in cheaper 
blouses. You can boil Kaynee Blouses 
without the colors fading, too! 


Kaynee Blouses range in size from 4 to 
16 years—then there are the delightful 
Kaynee togs for tiny tots, and wash suits 
that you’re sure to be interested in. 


AYNEE 


BLOUSES 





“Let them grow up in Kaynee” Creepers, Undertogs, 
Pajamettes, Rompers, Wash Suits, Blouses, Shirts. 











The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Curiously enough, it was Mary’s great 
idea that comforted her. Instead of feeling 
worried or apprehensive she felt eager for 
action. 

“All right,” she said; “we'll have a meet- 
ing in a day or two. I'll wait till I get my 
copy of the report.” 

Wally came that afternoon and Mary 
danced with him; that is to say, she danced 
with him until a freckle-faced apprentice 
came up from the factory with an envelope 
addressed in MacPherson’s crabbed hand. 
Mary took one peep inside and danced no 
more. The old master mechanic’s memoran- 
dum read: 

If the women can pick it up as quick as the 
men, I have counted 1285 places in this factory 
where they could be working in a few weeks’ 
time—that is, if said places were vacant. List 
inclosed. Respectfully, 

James C. MACPHERSON. 


It was a long list, beginning: ‘125 drill 
presses, 55 Fay automatics, 32 ball race 
machines, 52 facing and chamfer ma- 
chines ”? Mary studied it carefully and 
then after telephoning to the factory she 
called up Judge Cutler. 

“T wish you would come down to the 
office in about half an hour,” she said. 
“Directors’ meeting. . . . Allright. ... 
Thank you.” 

“What was it dad used to call me some- 
times—his ‘Little Hustler’?” she thought. 
“Tf he could see, I’m sure that’s what he 
would call me now.” 

As she passed through the hall she looked 
in the drawing-room to tell Helen where she 
was going. Helen was sitting on a chaise 
longue and Wally was bending over her, try- 
ing to get something out of her eye with the 
corner of a handkerchief. 

“T don’t see anything,”’ Mary heard him 
saying. 

“There must be something. 
dreadfully,” said Helen. 

Looking again, he lightly dabbed at the 
eye. “Oh!” breathed Helen; ‘“‘don’t, Wally!” 

She took hold of his hand as though to 
stop him. Mary passed on without saying 
anything, her nose rather high in the air. 

Halfway down the hill she laughed at 
nothing in particular. “Yes,” she told her- 
self, ‘I guess I’m not the only Little Hustler; 
Helen seems to be a Little Hustler too!” 


x 


HE meeting was held in Mary’s office, 

the first conference of directors she had 
ever attended. By common consent Uncle 
Stanley was chosen chairman of the board. 
Judge Cutler was appointed secretary. 
Mary sat in her chair at the desk, her face 
nearly hidden by the flowers in the vase. It 
didn’t take the meeting long to get down to 
business. 

“From last year’s report,” began the 
judge, “‘it is evident that we must have a 
change of policy.” 

“In what way?” demanded Uncle Stan- 
ley. 
Whereupon they joined issue, the man of 
business and the man of law. If Mary had 
been paying attention she would have seen 
that the judge was slowly but surely getting 
the worst of it. To stop improvements now 
would be inviting ruin. Uncle Stanley piled 
fact on fact, argument on argument. Faint 
heart never won great fortune. As soon as 
the war was over, and it wouldn’t be long 
now 

Before long Uncle Stanley began to domi- 
nate the conference. 

Through it all Mary sat back in her chair 
at the desk and said nothing, her face nearly 
hidden by the roses; but, womanlike, she 
never forgot for a moment the things she 
had come there to do. 

“What do you think, Mary?” asked the 
judge at last. ‘‘Do you think we had better 
try it a little longer and see how it works 
out?” 

“No,” said Mary quietly; “‘I move that 
we stop everything else except making bear- 
ings.’ 


r VAIN Uncle Stanley arose to his feet, 
and argued, and reasoned, and sat down 
again, and brought his fist down on his knee, 
and turned a rich brown color. After a par- 
ticularly eloquent period he caught a sight 
of Mary’s face among the roses, calm, cool 
and altogether unmoved, and he stopped al- 
most on the word. 

“That’s having a woman in business,”’ he 
bitterly told himself. ‘‘ Might as well talk to 
the wind. Never mind! It may take a little 
longer; but in the end ——” 

Judge Cutler made a minute in the direc- 
tors’ book that all work on improvements 
was to stop at once. ‘And now,” he said, 
“the next thing is to speed up the manufac- 
ture of bearings.” 

“Easily said,” Uncle Stanley shortly 
laughed. 
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Mary Minds Her Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 





“There must be some way of doing it,” 
persisted the judge, taking the argument on 
himself again. “Why did our earnings fall 
down so low last year?” 

“Because I can manufacture bearings, 
but I can’t manufacture men,” retorted 
Uncle Stanley. ‘‘ We are three hundred men 
short, and it’s getting worse every day.” 

Mary still sat in her wicker chair, back of 
the flowers, and looked around at the paint- 
ings on the walls—of the Josiah Spencers 
who had lived and labored in the past. 
“They all look quiet, as though they never 
talked much,” she thought. “It seems so 
silly to talk, anyhow, when you know what 
you are going to do.” 

But still the argument across the desk 
continued, and again Uncle Stanley began 
to gain his point. ‘‘So you see,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘it’s just as I said a few minutes 
ago. I can manufacture bearings, but I 
can’t manufacture men.” 

From behind the roses a patient voice 
spoke. ‘You don’t have to manufacture 
men. We don’t need them.” 

Uncle Stanley gave the judge a look that 
seemed to say, ‘“‘ Listen to the woman of it! 
Heaven help us men when we have to deal 
with women!” And aloud in quite a hu- 
moring tone he said: ‘‘ We don’t need men? 
Then who’s to do the work?” 

Mary moved the vase so she could have a 
good look at him. ‘‘ Women,” she replied. 
“They can do the work. Yes, women,” 
said she. 


GAIN they looked at each other, those 

two, with the careful glance with which 

you might expect two duelists to regard 

each other, two duelists who had a pre- 

monition that one day they would surely 
cross their swords. 

And again Uncle Stanley was the first to 
look away. “‘Women!” he thought. “A fine 
muddle there’ll be! She’s hanging herself 
with her own rope. I'll say no more.” 

Mary turned to the judge. “You might 
make a minute of that,” she said. 

Half turning, she chanced to catch a 
glimpse of Uncle Stanley’s satisfaction. 

“And you might say this,” she quietly 
added, “‘that Miss Spencer was placed in 
charge of the women’s department, with 
full authority to settle all questions that 
might arise.” 

“That’s all?” asked Uncle Stanley. 

“T think that’s all this afternoon,” she 
said. 

He turned to the judge as one man to 
another, and made a sweeping gesture 
toward the portraits on the walls, now half 
buried in the shadows of approaching eve- 
ning. “I wonder what they would think of 
women working here?” he said in a signifi- 
cant tone. 

Mary thought that over. “I wonder 
what they would think of this?” she sud- 
denly asked. 

She switched on the electric light and, as 
though by magic, a soft white radiance 
flooded the room. 

“Would they want to go back to can- 
dles?” she asked. 


ATER, the thing which Mary always 

thought of first was the ease with which 

the change was accomplished. First of all 

she called in Archey Forbes and told him 

her plan. “I’m going to make you chief of 

staff,” she said; “that is, if you’d care for 
the place.” 

He colored with pleasure—not quite as 
gorgeously as he once did, but enough to be 
noticeable. ‘Anything I can do for you, 
Miss Mary,” he said. 

“Then first we must find a place to train 
the women workers. One of those empty 
buildings would be best, I think. I’ll give 
you a list of machines to be set in place.” 

The “school” was ready the following 
Monday morning. For “teachers” Mary 
had selected a number of elderly men whom 
she had pitked for their quiet voices and 
obvious good nature. They were all expert 
machinists and had families. 

On Saturday the following advertisement 
had appeared in the local paper: 


A CALL ror WoMEN 


Women wanted in machine shop to do men’s 
work at men’s wages for the duration of the 
war. 

No experience necessary. Easier than wash- 
ing, ironing, scrubbing or sewing. $21 a week 
and up. 

Apply Monday morning, 8 o’clock. 

JostaH SPENCER & Son, INc. 


As you have guessed, Mary composed 
that advertisement. It hadn’t passed with- 
out criticism. 

“T don’t think it’s necessary to pay them 
as much as the men,” Mac had suggested, 
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Mother’s 


Triumph 


By MARGARET YOUNG 


E clock on the mantel struck four. 

School was out and Helen would 

soon be home. Mrs. Maynard looked 

up the street anxiously as she sat down 

near the open window to wait—for all day 

long her daughter had been more than 
ever the center of her thoughts. 

Ever since Helen was a mere baby, Mrs. 
Maynard had looked forward with dread 
to that day when her daughter might come 
to value the companionship and advice of 
others more than her own. And lately— 
in fact, ever since Helen and Dorothy 
Chesterton had become such good friends 
—she feared that time had come. 

At first Mrs. Maynard would not be- 
lieve it could be serious. Helen was only 
fourteen—surely girls didn’t “‘grow up” 
or ‘‘grow away from mother”’ at that age! 

But the Chestertons were wealthy and 
Mrs. Chesterton, who seemed to be a great 
favorite with all the girls, had become al- 
most a by-word with Helen. Mrs. May- 
nard had been quick to notice the many 
little ways in which her daughter imitated 
her new ideal. Helen talked about and 
quoted Mrs. Chesterton constantly. And 
day by day the hurt had gune deeper and 
deeper into her mother’s heart. 

The clock struck five, interrupting Mrs. 
Maynard’s revery. Startled, she looked 
out of the window and gave a sigh of re- 
lief as she saw Helen and Dorothy swing 
into view. She proudly watched them com- 
ing down the street. When they reached 
the porch, the girls were so engrossed in 
their conversation that Mrs. Maynard re- 
mained unseen at the open window. 

“You'll surely go?” asked Dorothy. 

‘Well, I haven’t asked yet. But it will 
be all right if your mother is going. She 
is, isn’t she?’’ Helen questioned anxiously. 

“Oh! Yes! Mother will go! Maybe 
your mother would, too, if you asked her,” 
suggested Dorothy. 

“No,” replied Helen, “I’m sure she 
wouldn’t. My mother isn’t like yours— 
she almost never goes out anywhere—and 
besides she is so busy on Saturday.” 


HE smile faded from Mrs. Maynard’s 

lips. And a moment later, up in her 
own room, tears gave expression to the 
grief and fear that had been smoldering 
in her heart so long. Never for a day had 
she forgotten the one big desire that she 
might be both mother and chum to her 
daughter. But she had failed, she told 
herself. She had been so busy—there had 
been so many things to prevent her from 
being the mother she wanted to be to 
Helen. And now the very thing she had 
worried about all these years had hap- 
pened! Helen was growing up—and look- 
ing to someone else for the influence and 
leadership that meant so much to her. 
Mrs. Chesterton was thoroughly charming 
and had unconsciously become the object 
of Helen’s girlish admiration—almost wor- 
ship! The remarks overheard at the win- 
dow merely confirmed what her own sure 
intuition had told her long ago. But what 
could she do to regain the place she once 
held in her daughter’s life? 

Suddenly she realized that the dinner 
hour was near. As she hastily dried her 
tears, she caught a glimpse of herself in 
the long mirror opposite the bed. Some- 
thing in the reflection held her gaze and 
she saw things which before had gone un- 
noticed—she was beginning to look old! 
As she stood there she sadly admitted to 
herself—with tears of despair starting 
anew—that Helen’s new ideal was younger 
and more attractive. 

During dinner Helen talked continually 
of the outing planned for the coming Sat- 
urday and as they rose from the table, she 
turned to her mother and asked: 

“Mother, are you older than Mrs. 
Chesterton ?”’ 

“Why, dear, I don’t know how old she 
is—do you?” replied her mother flushing. 

“Dorothy says she is thirty-eight, but I 
don’t think she looks that old, do you?” 

Mrs. Maynard heard no more. Thirty- 
eight! The words kept ringing in her 
ears! Could it really be that she was three 
years younger than Mrs. Chesterton? 
She remembered the mental contrast she 
had made that afternoon in her own room. 
It seemed almost impossible! 

After dinner when the table had been 
cleared and the work was finished, Helen 
ran up to the Chestertons for a little while 
and Mr. Maynard went downtown to keep 
a business appointment. In a way Mrs. 
Maynard was glad to be alone. For the 
second time that day she went up and 
stood before her mirror. Once again her 
thoughts traveled back to those first few 
years after she was married. She remem- 
bered the days when she had planned the 
life of the little girl then toddling at her 
knee—those happy times when Bob had 
proudly told her she was the most beauti- 
ful little mother in the world. What 
gloriously happy days they had been! 


The full realization of her present prob- 
lem swept over her. She went very delib- 
erately into Helen’s room, opened the 
dresser drawer and drew out a little pho- 
tograph of Mrs. Chesterton. She studied 
it carefully, perplexedly for a few mo- 
ments. Then suddenly a great understand- 
ing seemed tocomeoverher. She hurriedly 
put out the light and went backtoherroom. 
And—strangely enough—she smiled at 
her reflection in the long mirror! 


HEN one day a few months later, Mrs. 

Maynard received an invitation from 
Mrs. Chesterton to attend a party to be 
given at the Chesterton home in Dorothy’s 
honor. Mrs. Chesterton wrote that all the 
girls and their mothers would be there and 
urged Mrs. Maynard to come. 

When Helen came home from school, 
she enthusiastically told her mother the 
details of the affair as she had heard them 
from Dorothy. At the time her mother 
said nothing, but at dinner that night both 
Helen and her father were treated to a 
surprise that was almost a shock, for Mrs. 
Maynard quietly announcedthatshewould 
certainly attend the party. Mr. Maynard 
could not help but wonder at the new light 
in his wife’s eyes as she talked of going— 
and Helen, recalling all the exclusive peo- 
ple who would be present, scarcely knew 
whether to be glad or sorry! 

Then finally the night arrived. Helen 
dressed and left early at Mrs. Chesterton’s 
special request, to take dinner with Doro- 
thy and help receive the guests. She was 
having such a good time that she forgot 
to watch for her mother. But suddenly 
she was conscious that the girls about her 
had stopped right in the midst of an ani- 
mated conversation and that they had all 
turned their eyes toward the doér. 

Helen looked,too, and saw a wonderfully 
attractive, handsomely gowned woman 
entering the room. Of course Helen knew 
on the instant that it was her mother! But 
for one long moment she stood bewildered! 
What fairy godmother had wrought such 
a change? Dressed in a charmingly be- 
coming and distinctive evening dress, her 
mother looked yearsyounger and, yes—even 
more fascinating than Mrs. Chesterton. 

Helen could hardly refrain from rushing 
over to her mother at the moment. But 
all through the evening she adored her 
from a distance. And when finally she 
had an opportunity, she said in a tone no 
mother could ever doubt or forget, ‘‘Oh! 
Mother! You are beautiful to-night!” 

Everyone agreed that the evening was 
a big success. But to one woman there, 
happy in the knowledge that she had again 
come into her own, it was more than just 
a successful party. Mrs. Maynard felt 
like a girl again and was the center of an 
admiring group all through the evening. 

As for Helen—her eyes were continually 
on her mother and her face shone with 
pride as one after another, the girls told 
her what a wonderful mother she had. 


T home that night, Mrs. Maynard had 
further proof—if any were needed— 


of her triumph. Helen couldn’t find words, 


to express her love and admiration. And 
the proud and happy smile on Mr. May- 
nard’s face told better than all the tender 
things he said, how marvelous had been 
the transformation. 

‘*Mother,”’ Helen pleaded finally, “‘why 
have you never worn that beautiful dress 
before—I didn’t dream you had any 
clothes like that?” 

‘Neither did I,’ chimed in father. 
“Confess, dear—how did you do it?” 

‘‘Well,” laughed Mrs. Maynard, ‘“‘it’s 
getting late and I think Helen ought to go 
to bed at once and get her beauty sleep. 
I’ll tell her the secret to-morrow. But if 
you want to hear it to-night,”’ she smiled 
shyly at her husband, “you shall.” 

‘“‘Bob, do you remember,” she said a 
little later, when they had drawn their 
chairs close together before the fire in 
the library, ‘‘how when Helen was still a 
baby, I used to tell you that I always 
wanted to stay young enough to enjoy her 
pleasures and be a real chum and confi- 
dant to her. You smiled at my fears. But 
always since then, I have carried the 
shadow of that fear in my heart—that 
some day Helen would look to others for 
the things I wanted to give her myself. 

“‘Well, a few months ago I realized that 
Helen was growing up and away from me. 
I don’t suppose you even noticed it but 
when Helen met Dorothy she started to 
talk continually of Mrs. Chesterton. She 
copied her mannerisms, her ways of talk- 
ing—Dorothy’s mother became an ideal 
for her. I knew Mrs. Chesterton was a 
fine, good woman and Dorothy was a nice 
companion for our daughter, But I saw 
that Helen’s interests were becoming cen- 
tered more and more outside her own 
home and that Mrs. Chesterton’ was tak- 
ing my place in her life. 





At home that night, Mrs. Maynard had further proof—if any were needed—of her triumph. 


“Then one day I overheard Helen talk- 
ing to Dorothy about a party they were 
planning. Dorothy suggested that Helen 
ask me to go, but Helen said I wouldn’t 
care about it—that I seldom went any- 
where—that I was not at all like Mrs. 
Chesterton. You will never know how 
that remark hurt! 

“At the table that night Helen said 
Mrs. Chesterton was thirty-eight years 
old. Can you imagine my surprise? I 
had decided I was getting old. But nowI 
knew it was something besides age. I 
went up to my room the most unhappy 
woman inthe world. At thirty-five I was a 
failure as a mother—and perhaps as a wife. 

“Again I compared myself with Mrs. 
Chesterton. I was sure it wasn’t age, be- 
cause now I knew I was younger than she. 
Then what was it that made the differ- 
ence? The answer came to me like a flash 
while I was looking at Mrs. Chesterton’s 
picture—I had neglected my appearance. 

“It was chiefly a question of becoming 
clothes. But how could I get them? With 
Mrs. Chesterton, of course, it was differ- 
ent, she had plenty of money. But we 
were having a hard enough time to get 
just the really necessary things. Then I 
remembered having seen in one of my 
magazines the story of a woman who 
found a way to win back the happiness 
she thought she had lost by learning right 
at home in spare time how to make pretty, 
becoming clothes for herself. 

‘So I went to my room, hunted up the 
story and read every word again. It 
seemed so much the very opportunity I 
needed that I wrote that very night and 
asked the Woman’s Institute how I, too, 
could learn to make my own clothes. 


“ LL, the information I received 

proved a revelation to me, so I 
joined the Institute at once and took up 
dressmaking. 

*“As soon as I saw my first lesson I knew 
that I, too, had found the way to Happi- 
ness! Any woman or girl can learn by 
this easy, fascinating method. The lan- 
guage is so simple a child can understand 
every word of it, and the pictures make 
every step marvelously clear. 

‘Right away I began to feel like a dif- 
ferent woman. I was so interested I de- 
voted every possible moment when you 
and Helen were away to my lessons. And, 


of course, I made rapid progress—I couldn’t . 


help it. The textbooks seem to foresee 
and answer every possible question and 
the teachers take such a personal interest. 

** Almost at once I began making actual 
garments. Why, I made a beautiful waist 
after my third lesson! 

“What was most important to me, I 
learned not only how to make every kind 
of garment, but I learned what colors and 
fabrics were most appropriate for me, how 
to develop those little touches that make 
clothes distinctively becoming to the 
wearer. My course opened up a whole 
new world to me. When, after just a few 
lessons, I finished my first dress, I could 
scarcely keep my secret. But I deter- 


mined to put the course to the severest 
kind of test before I told any one. 

“I soon learned to copy models I saw 
in the shop windows, on the street, dr in 
fashion magazines. Every step was so 
clearly explained that the things I had 
always thought only a professional dress- 
maker could do were perfectly easy for me! 

“‘Besideshaving moreand prettier clothes 
than I ever had before in my life, I have 
made a lot of pretty new things for Helen— 
although, of course, she doesn’t know it yet. 

“As a member I had an opportunity to 
learn a great deal about the Institute and 
its work. Bob, it’s perfectly wonderful 
what this great school is doing for women 
and girls. You see it makes no difference 
where you live, because all the instruction 
is carried on by mail. And it is no dis- 
advantage if you are employed during 
the day or have household duties, because 
you can devote as much or as little time 
to the course as you wish and just when- 
ever it is convenient. 

‘‘Among the members there are house- 
wives, school teachers, business women, 
girls at home or in school, girls in stores, 
shops and offices. They are of all ages 
from fifteen to sixty. Why, altogether 
there are more than 30,000 taking the 
Institute’s courses—all learning dress- 
making or millinery at home just as suc- 
cessfully and easily as if they were to- 
gether in a class room. 


“CO that’s the secret, dear,’’ concluded 
Mrs. Maynardasher husband clasped 
her to him proudly. ‘I’m happier than I 
ever was before in my life. And I owe it 
all to the Woman’s Institute!, I’m sure 
nothing else could have done what that 
wonderful school has done for me.”’ 

More than 30,000 women and girls in 
city, town and country have proved that 
you can easily and quickly learn at home, 
through the Woman’s Institute, to make 
all your own and your children’s clothes 
and hats or prepare for success as a dress- 
maker or a milliner. 

It costs you nothing to find out just 
what the Institute can do for you. Sim- 
ply send a letter, a postcard or the con- 
venient coupon below and you will re- 
ceive—without obligation—by return mail 
the full story of this great school that has 
brought the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes, savings almost too good 
to be true, and the joy of being independ- 
ent in a successful business to women 
and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-X, Scranton, Penna. 
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To get Alabastine results you 
must ask for Alabastine by 
name—the cross and circle 
printed in red on each package 
is your guarantee. 





our Guarantee of 


Beautiful Walls 


Good housekeepers know 
that the Alabastined walls 
in any home furnish its 
keynote and not only 
harmonize with furniture 
and floor covering but 
actually enhance them. 


Easy to Apply 


All that is needed for a perfect job is 
Alabastine in packages, pure water, 
and a seven or eight inch flat brush. 
Better decorators prefer Alabastine 
because once used in home, church, 
school, theater, or office, it is asked 
for the next time. 
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of kalsomine or wall paper 


has become “the nationally accepted wall 
tint” because it combines the most beautiful 
effects with durability and economy. Its 
variety of colors offers unlimited choice, and 
unusual tints can easily be made by inter- 
mixing standard Alabastine colors. 


For New Walls 


For the new building—home, apartment, 
office or public institution—have the architect 
specify “Alabastine.”” Do not mar new walls 
with an inferior finish. Avoid errors to be 
corrected later on. Surround yourself from 
the first with perfect walls and enjoy the 
satisfaction all Alabastine users know. 


For Old Walls 


Alabastine is ready to apply to any interior 
surface, new or old—plastered walls, wall- 
board, over paint, burlap or canvas, or even 
old wall paper where it is fast, has no raised 
figures and contains no aniline dyes. 


Beautiful— Durable—Sanitary 


Next in importance to making the rooms of the home as cheerful as possible for the 
indoor months of winter, comes the matter of making them sanitary. Alabastine contains 
no injurious matter. Quite to the contrary, it purifies walls while it beautifies. Just 
the thing for the home where there are children. 


The Cross and Circle Printed in Red 


assures you of genuine Alabastine. The Alabastine package with its cross and circle 
printed in red is prominently displayed by merchants everywhere. Ask for Alabastine 
by name. Every dealer and decorator knows it. Architects specify it for new buildings. 
Write to us for color chart showing tints in which Alabastine comes ready to use. 


Instead 

















Prices: 
Five-Pound Package White Alabdstine, 70c 
Five-Pound Package Tinted Alabastine, 75c 


(Special deep shades—No. 33, dark green, 
and No. 58, deep brown, 90c) 
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Your Local Dealer is Entitled to Your Ttade. 


The Alabastine Company wa 2 


338 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 








““To say the least, it’s vera generous—and 
vera unusual” 

““Why shouldn’t they get as much as the 
men, if they are going to do men’s work?” 
asked Mary. “Besides, I’m doing it for 
the men’s sake, even more than for the 
women’s.” 

Mac stared at that and buttoned his 
mouth very tightly. 

“They’ve been all through that in 
Europe,” she explained. ‘‘Don’t you see? 
If a woman can do a man’s work and do it 
for less money, it brings down men’s wages. 
Because who would hire a man at $21 a 
week after the war, if they could get a 
woman to do the same work for $15?” 

“You're richt,” said Mac after a thought- 
ful pause. “I must pass that along. I know 
from myself that the men will grumble when 
they think the women are going to make as 
much money as themselves. But when they 
richtly understand it’s for their own sake, 
too, they’ll hush their noise.” 

Mary was one of the first at the factory 
on Monday. 

“Won't I look silly if nobody comes,” 
she had thought every time she woke in the 
night. 

But she needn’t have worried. There was 
an argument in that advertisement, “‘ Easier 
than washing, ironing, scrubbing or sew- 
ing,” that appealed to many a feminine 
imagination, and when the fancy, thus 
awakened, played around the promising 
phrase, ‘$21 a week and up,” hope pres- 
ently turned to desire and desire to reso- 
lution. 

“We'll have to set up more machines,” 
said Mary to Archey when she saw the size 
of her first class. And, looking them over 
with a proudly beating heart, she called out: 
s morning, everybody! Will you 
please follow me?” 


ROM this point on, particularly, I like 

to imagine the seven Josiah Spencers 
who had gone before following the proceed- 
ings with ghostly steps and eyes that missed 
not a move, invisible themselves, but hear- 
ing all and saying nothing. 

And how they must have stared at one 
another as they followed that procession 
that Mary was leading over the factory 
grounds, the last of the Spencers followed 
by a silent, winding train of women, like a 
new type of Moses leading her sisters into 
the promised land! 

As Mary had never doubted for a mo- 
ment, the women of New Bethel proved 
themselves capable of doing anything that 
the women of Europe had done; and it 
wasn’t long before lines of feminine figures 
in Turkish overalls were bending over the 
repetition tools in the Spencer shops, start- 
ing, stopping, reversing gears, oiling bear- 
ings, and doing it all with that deftness and 
assurance which is the mark of the finished 
workman. 

Indeed, if you had been nearsighted and 
watching from a distance, you might have 
been pardoned for thinking that they were 
men; but if you had looked closer, you 
would have seen that each woman had a 
stool to sit on when her work permitted, 
and if you had been there at half-past ten 
and again at half-past three, you would 
have seen a glorified tea wagon going up and 
down the aisles, serving tea, coffee, cake 
and sandwiches. 

Again at noon you would have seen that 
the women had a rest room of their own, 
where they could eat their lunch in com- 
fort—a rest room with couches, and easy 
chairs, and palms and flowers, and a piano, 
and a talking machine, and a floor that you 
could dance on, if you felt like dancing im- 
mediately before or after lunch. 

And how the seven Josiahs would have 
stared at that happy, swaying throng in its 
Turkish overalls, especially on Friday noon 
just after the pay envelopes had been 
handed around! 


EANWHILE ‘the school was adding 

new courses of study. The cleverest 
operators were brought back to learn how to 
run more complicated machines. Oscillating 
grinders, hardeners, toolmakers, inspectors 
were graduated. In short, by the end of 
March, Mary was able to report to another 
special meeting of the board of directors 
that, where Spencer & Son had been three 
hundred and seventy-one men short on the 
first of the year, every empty place was now 
taken and a waiting list was not only will- 
ing but eager to start upon work which was 
easier than washing, ironing, scrubbing or 
sewing, and was guaranteed to pay twenty- 
one dollars a week—and up! 

This declaration might be said to mark 
an epoch in the Spencer factory. Its exact 
date was March 31, 1917. 

On April sixth of the same year, another 
declaration was made, never to be forgotten 


Mary Minds Her Business 
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by mankind. Upon that date, as you may 
recall, the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United 
States of America declared war upon the 
Imperial German Government. 


XI 


ALLY was the first to go. 

On a wonderful moonlight night in 
May he called to bid Mary good-by. He 
had received a commission in the aviation 
department and was already in uniform, as 
charming and romantic a figure as the eyes 
of love could ever wish to see. But Mary 
couldn’t see him that way—not even when 
she tried, making a bold little experiment 
with herself and feeling rather sorry, if any- 
thing, that her heart beat no quicker and 
not a thrill ran over her, when her hand 
rested for a moment on Wally’s shoulder. 

But you mustn’t think that Mary didn’t 
care that Wally was going, perhaps never to 
return. She knew that she liked him; she 
knew she would miss him. And when, just 
before he left, he sang The Spanish Cavalier 
in that stirring tenor which always made 
her scalp tingle and her breast feel full, she 
turned her face to the moonlit scene outside 
and lived one of those minutes which are so 
filled with beauty and the stirring of the 
spirit that pleasure becomes poignant and 
brings a feeling which isn’t far from pain. 


I’m off to the war, to the war I must go, 
To fight for my country and you, dear; 
But if I should fall, in vain I would call 
The blessing of my country and you, dear. 


All their eyes were wet then, even Wally’s, 
moved by the sadness of his own song. 
Aunt Patty, Aunt Cordelia and Helen 
wiped their tears away unashamed, but 
Mary tried to hide hers. And when the time 
came for his departure, Aunt Cordelia 
kissed him and breathed in his ear a prayer, 
and Aunt Patty kissed him and prayed for 
him, and Helen kissed him, too, her arms 
tight around his neck. 

But when it came to Mary’s turn she 
looked troubled and gazed down at her 
hand which he was holding in both of his. 

“Come on out for a minute,’”’ he whis- 
pered, gently leading her. They went out 
under the moon. “Aren’t you going to kiss 
me too?” he asked. 

Mary thought that over. “If I kissed you 
I would love you,” she said, and tried to 
hide her tears no more. 

He soothed her then and soon she was 
tranquil again. 

“‘Good-by, Wally,” she said. 

“‘Good-by, dear. You'll promise to be 
here when I come back?” 

“‘T shall be here.” 

“And you won’t let anybody run away 
with you until I’ve had another chance?” 

“Don’t worry.” 

She watched the light of his car diminish 
until it vanished over the crest of the hill. 
A gathering sense of loneliness began to 
assail her, but with it was a feeling of free- 
dom and purpose, the feeling that she was 
being left alone, clear of distraction, to fight 
her own fight and achieve her own destiny. 


J yap FORBES was the next to go. 
His going marked a curious incident. 
He had applied for a commission in the en- 
gineers and, his record and training being 
good, it wasn’t long before he received the 
beckoning summons of Mars. 

Upon the morning of the day when he 
was to leave New Bethel, he went to the 
factory to say good-by. The one he wished 
to see the most, however, was the first one 
he missed. 

“Miss Mary’s around the factory some- 
where,” said a stenographer. 

Another spoke up, a dark girl with a 
touch of passion in her smile. “I think Mr. 
Burdon is looking for her too.” 

Archey missed neither the smile nor the 
tone, and liked neither of them. “‘He’ll get 
in trouble yet,” he thought, “going out 
with those girls”; and his frown grew as he 
thought of Burdon’s daily contact with 
Mary. “I'll see if I can find her,” he told 
himself after he had waited a few minutes; 
and, stepping out into the full beauty of the 
June morning, he crossed the lawn toward 
the factory buildings. 

On one of the trees a robin sang and 
watched him with its head atilt. A bee 
hummed past him and settled on a trellis of 
roses. In the distance murmured the falls, 
with their soothing, drowsy note. 

“These are the days, when I was a boy, 
that I used to dream of running away and 
seeing the world and having great adven- 
tures,” thought Archey, his frown forgot- 
ten. He didn’t consciously put it into words, 
but deep from his mind arose a feeling of the 
coming true of dreams, of running away 
from the humdrum of life, of seeing the 
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Quel don supérieur puisje 
offrir a la beauté que le charme 
de ma poudre Djer-Kiss ? 

—Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: What great- 
er gift can I offer to beauty 
than the charm of my Djer- 
Kiss Face Powder? 


C4 Charm tO Beauty 
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With care, Madame, you select your face powder. And 
you say . . . Is it pure; is it fine; is it soft; is it considered 
a la mode? 

And that is why you always choose Djer-Kiss Face Pow- 
der—so smooth, so individuelle, so satisfyingly simart—so 
Parisian through and through. 

Djer-Kiss Face Powder adds to beauty assured a fresh 
loveliness, a piquant charm. 

And for a graceful completeness you select also the other 
Spécialités de Djer-Kiss—Extract, Talc, Sachet, Toilet 
Water, Vegetale, Soap et *Rouge. 


In return for fifteen cents Monsieur Kerkoff’s importateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Company of 40 West 34th 
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(= FACE POWDER 


Street, New York City, will be happy to send you samples of Djer-Kiss Extract, Face Powder and Sachet. 


*ROUGE ONLY 









Made in France only 
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Making the Kitchen Easier 


By Carey Edmunds 


HERE is no rea- 

son why the mod- 
ern kitchen should not 
be comfortable. See 
that your floor is cov- 
ered with linoleum. 
You will be surprised 
how much less tired 
your feet will be at the 
end of the day. Have 
a table in the center of 
the room, rather than 
at the side. This saves 
steps, as your distance 
to each part of the 
room is reduced. In 
the first picture, note 
the stepladder, which 
is also a seat, fitting 
snugly under the sink. 
This is a most useful 
piece of furniture. 





‘UCH a table, with removable 

tray, saves many steps. Food 

and dishes may be carried to and 
from the dining room. 






































HE window draperies 

above and the table run- 
ner are made of washable wall 
covering, stenciled. When 
soiled they may be wiped off 
without removing them. 


LL the woodwork in the 
kitchen on the right is 
absolutely plain and smooth. 
This means that there are no 
crevices or moldings in which 
dust and grease can settle. 





Fo gale pre a cupboard with everything in its place saves time 
and confusion, especially if preparing a “hurry-up” meal. 








HEX is an especially 
good arrangement 
of cupboards, which 
keeps everything out of 
sight. 


GOOD arrange- 
ment of sink and 
drainboard is also shown 
in the kitchen on the left. 





OTE the rack for trays, and also the style and 
placement of the radiator. 














OW many daily trips do you make to the cellar? 


Just think what a/ielp a dumb-waiter like this 


would be to you! 


SF Beno cupboards are well planned. Note te ironing- 
board arrangement—a good idea also for windovdraperies. 


























Seasons 


For remembrance, you may be 
sure that your selection of 
Krementz Jewelry is correct as 
to fashion, proper in design 
and wrought with care by skill- 
ful artisans. For there is nicety 
of touch, earnestness of ex- 
pression and pride of creation 
in every Krementz piece. 


rement 


KT. ROLLED GOLD 


is the mark of business integrity in 
jewelry. It means full measure of 
merit and thoughtful artificing. All 
Krementz Jewelry bears this mark 
of quality “‘Krementz Plate’”’ 
stamped on every piece, and is sold 
by good dealers everywhere with 
this protecting guarantee: 


“If this article proves unsatis- 
factory at any time for any reason, 
any Krementz dealer or we will 
replace it free’. 


Lrements& Go.@ 


Rolled Plate 








No. 816KB $2.50 Pair 
Sterling Enamel 


No. 841 $3.00 Pair 
Black Stri 
Lavender, also in 
6 other Colors 


Sterling Enamel 


No. 883K $3.00 Pair 
Grey, also in 6 other 
Colors 


¥ 
Soft Collar 
Pin 
Sterling 
Light Blue 
Enamel, 


also in 6 other Colors 
No. 873K $1.75 
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most enticing taste. 


The Best Foods 


Children Ever Get 


Puffed Grains are the best foods children ever get, and 
millions of mothers now know it. 

All should keep that fact before them. 

Two are whole grains—Wheat and Rice—puffed to 
eight times normal size. 
to raindrop size. 

All are bubble grains, flimsy, flaky, toasted, with a 
They seem like food confections. 


One is tiny corn hearts puffed 


All are steam exploded—shot from guns. Every food 
cell is blasted by.Prof. Anderson’s process. Never were 
grain foods made so easy to digest. 


For Any Hungry Hour 


These are pinnacle foods — enticing, hygienic, rich in 


what children need. 


They hold supreme place among breakfast dainties. 
But serve them all day long. Float Puffed Wheat in your 
bowls of milk. Use Puffed Rice in candy making or as 


garnish on ice cream. Mix Corn -Puffs with your fruits. 

Crisp and lightly butter—as with peanuts or pop-corn 
—for hungry children after school. Use these fragile 
toasted wafers in your soups. 

They supply whole-grain nutrition. They never tax 
the stomach. They make the best foods most inviting. 

Puffed Wheat stands first, but all Puffed Grains, with 
all food cells exploded, are the best foods children get. 
Don’t let a day go by without them if you realize that. 





Float in Every Milk Dish Mix with } Every Fruit 





Puffed 
Wheat 





Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 
A New, Delightful Puffed Grain Product 


Puffed Corn 
Rice Puffs 











will never change. 











Fluffy Pan¢akes 
With a Nutty Taste 


Our food experts hqve worked to 
attain the perfect Pjncake Flour. 
They have comparel more than 
1,000 blends. With tie one selected 
they mix — Piffed Rice, to 

ive a fluffy textu# and a nut- 
ike taste. 


Today the best pancakes ever served are made wih Puffed Rice 
Paneake Flour mixture, self-raising. Get a package ajd try it. You 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 3196 























Mary Minds Her Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 


world, of taking part in the greatest ad- 
venture ever staged by man. 

“What a day!” he breathed, lifting his 
face to the sun. ‘Oh, Lord, what a day!” 

I was-one of those days when old am- 
bitions revive and new ones flower into 
splendor. Marty, for instance, on her way to 
the machine shops, was busy with thoughts 
of a nursery where mothers could bring 
their children who were too young to go to 
school. “ Plenty of sun,”’ she thought, “and 
rompers for them all, and sand piles, and 
toys, .and certified milk, and trained 

urses. ” 


n ‘ 

And while she dreamed she hummed to 
herself in approval, and wasn’t aware that 
the air she hummed was “The Spanish Cava- 
lier,” and wasn’t aware that Burdon Wood- 
ward was near until she suddenly awoke 
from her dream and found they were face 
to face. 

He tumed and walked with her. 


HE exhilaration of the day might have 

been working in Burdon, too, for he 
hadn’t walked far with Mary before he was 
reminding her, more strongly than ever, of 
Steerforth in “‘ David Copperfield” or of Raf- 
fles in the “Amateur Cracksman.” Indeed, 
that morning, listening to his drawl and 
looking up at his dark, handsome face with 
its touch of recklessness, the association of 
Mary’s ideas widened. 

M’sieur Beaucaire just from the gaming 
table, Don Juan on the Nevskii Prospekt, 
Buckingham on his way to the Tuileries— 
they all might have been talking to her, 
warming her thoughts not so much by what 
they said as by what they might say, ap- 
pealing to her like a romance which must, 
however, be read to the end if you wish to 
know the full story. 

They were going through an empty corri- 
dor when it happened. Burdon, drawling 
away as agreeably as ever, gently closed his 
fingers around Mary’s hand. “I might have 
known,” she thought in a little panic. “It’s 
my own fault.”” But when she tried to pull 
her hand away her panic grew. 

“No, no,” said Burdon, laughing low, his 
eyes more reckless than ever, “you might 
tell if I stopped now. But you'll never tell a 
soul on earth if I kiss you.” 

Even while Mary was struggling, her 
head held down, she couldn’t help think- 
ing: “So this is the way he does it”; and 
felt as feels the fly who has walked into the 
parlor. 

The next moment she heard a sharp 
voice: “Here, stop that!” and running 
steps approaching. 

“T chink it was Archey,” she thought as 
she made her escape, her knees shaking, her 
breath coming fast. 

She knew it was, ten minutes later, when 
Archey found her in the office, knew it from 
the way he looked at her and the hesitation 
of hisspeech; but it wasn’t until they were 
shaking hands in parting that she saw the 
cut on his knuckles. 

“You’ve hurt yourself,” she said. “Wait; 
I have some adhesive plaster.”? Even then 
she didn’t guess. “How did you do it?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

Mary’s glance suddenly deepened into 
tenderness, and when Archey left a few 
minutés later he walked as one who trod 
the clouds, his head among the stars. 


N HOUR passed, and Mary looked in 

Uncle Stanley’s office. Burdon’s desk 

was closed as though for the day. ‘‘ Where’s 
Burdon?” she asked. - 

“He wasn’t feeling very well,” said Uncle 
Stanley after a long look at his son’s desk; 
“a sort of headache. I told him he had 
better go home.” 

And every morning for the rest of the 
week, when she saw Uncle Stanley, she gave 
him such an innocent look and said: 
“‘How’s Burdon’s head this morning? Any 
better?” 

Uncle Stanley began to have the irritable 
feelings of an old mouse in the paws of a 
young kitten. ‘“‘That’s the worst of having 
women around,” he scowled to himself. 
“They are worse than—worse than—worse 
than——” Searching for a simile he 
thought of a flash of lightning, a steel hoop 
lying on its side, a hornet’s nest; but none 
of these quite suited him. 

He made a helpless gesture. “Hang ’em, 
you never know what they’re up to next!” 
said he. 

For that matter, there were times in 
the next two years when Mary herself 
hardly knew what she was up to next, for if 
ever a girl suddenly found herself in deep 
waters, it was the last of the Spencers. 
Strangely enough—although I think it is 
true of many of life’s undertakings—it 
wasn’t the big things which bothered her 
the most. 


She soon demonstrated—if it needed any 
demonstration—that what the women of 
France and Britain had done the women of 
New Bethel could do. At each call of the 
draft more and more men from Spencer & 
Son obeyed the beckoning finger of Mars, 
and more and more women took their places 
in the workshops. That was simply a mat- 
ter of enlarging the training school, of ex- 
panding the courses of instruction. No; it 
wasn’t the big things which ultimately took 
the bloom from Mary’s cheeks and the smile 
from her eyes. 

It was the small things that worried her, 
things so trifling in themselves that it 
would sound foolish to mention them—the 
daily nagging details, the gathering load of 
responsibility upon her shoulders, the in- 
difference which she had to dispel, the iner- 
tia that hadto be overcome, the ruffled 
feelings to be soothed, the squabbles to be 
settled, the hidden hostilities which she had 
to contend against in her own office and 
yet pretend she never noticed them. 

Indeed, if it hadn’t been for the recom- 
pensing features, Mary’s enthusiasm would 
probably have -become chilled by experi- 
ence, and her dreams have come to nothing. 
But now and then she seemed to sense in 
the factory a gathering impetus of efficient 
organization, the human gears working 
smoothly for a time, the whole machine 
functioning with that beauty of precision 
which is the dream of every executive. 

That always helped Mary whenever it 
happened. 


Ape the second thing which kept her 
going was to see the evidences of pros- 
perity and contentment which the women 
on the pay roll began to show—their new 
clothes and shoes; the hopeful confidence of 
their smiles; the frequency with which the 
furniture dealers’ wagons were seen in the 
streets around the factory; the sounds of 
pianos and talking machines in the evening; 
and, better than all, the fact that on pay 
day at Spencer & Son’s the New Bethel 
Savings Bank stayed open till half-past nine 
o’clock at night, and didn’t stay open for 
nothing. 

“Tf things could only keep going like this 
when the war ends too!” breathed Mary 
one day. “I’m sure there must be some 
way—some way ——” 

For the second time in her life—as you will 
presently see—she was like a blindfolded 
player with arms outstretched, groping for 
her destiny and missing it by a hair. 

“Still,” she thought, “‘when the men 
come back, I suppose most of the women 
will have to go. Of course the men must 
have their places back, but you’d think 
there was some way—some way ——”’ 

In fancy she saw the women going back 
to the kitchens, back to the old toil from 
which they had escaped. 

“It’s silly, of course,” she thoughtfully 
added; “and wicked, too, to say that men 
and women are natural enemies. But the 
way some of the men act you’d almost 
think they believed it.” 

She thought of Uncle Stanley and his son. 
At his own request Burdon had been trans- 
ferred to the New York office and Mary sel- 
dom saw him; but something told her that 
he would never forgive her for the morning 
when he had to go home “with a sort of 
headache.” 

“And Uncle Stanley too!” she thought, 
her lip quivering as a wave of loneliness 
swept over her and left her with a feeling of 
emptiness. “If I were a man, he wouldn’t 
dare to act as he does. But because I’m a 
girl I can almost see him hoping that some- 
thing will happen to me.” 

If that, indeed, was Uncle Stanley’s hope, 
he didn’t have to wait much longer. 


if &--- armistice was signed, you will re- 
member, in the second week of Novem- 
ber, 1918. Two months later Mary showed 
Judge Cutler the financial statement for 
the preceding year. 

“Another year like this,” said the judge, 
“and, barring strikes and accidents, 
Spencer & Son will be not only back where 
it was, but stronger than ever. My dear 

irl,” he said, rising and holding out his 
nd, “I must congratulate you.” 

Mary arose, too, her hand outstretched, 
but something in her manner caught the 
judge’s attention. 

““What’s the matter, Mary?” he asked. 
“Don’t you feel well?” 

“Men—women,” she said, unsteadily 
smiling and giving him her hand, “they 
ought to be—now—natural partners; not— 
not ——” 

With a sigh she lurched forward and 
fell—a tired Jittle creature—into his arms. 


CONTINUE » IN THE NOVEMBER HOME 
JOURNAL 
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‘Your Sroning Done — 


easier, quicker and better 


The Simplex Ironer has the wonderful automatic 
feed board control. Positively safe to use. 


HIS appeals to every housewife, in the city or on 
the farm. Think of completing an average family 


ironing in one hour! ; — 
6 So simple is the Simplex that one demonstration is 


A Simplex Ironer saves so much time on an ironing _ sufficient to convince the most skeptical that it is waste- 


—makes it so easy—and does it so well,—that after 
being used a few times it becomes an actual necessity. 
The work is rapid and fascinating. It is a joy to see 
each piece come through, perfectly ironed, with corners, 
edges and surfaces all smooth and neat! © 


ful to get along without this marvelous household aid. 
Over 100,000 pleased women have found it to be of 
indispensable help and are using it to-day. The Simplex 
Ironer is the accepted standard in all important domestic 
science schools. 


Sold on easy payments. Send for illustrated 
booklet —“‘Clean Linen in Abundance.’’ 


American Ironing Machine Company, 503-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: 
70 W. 45th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Office: 
431 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


We also make Ironing machines and Laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and f{1ictories 








It is a mark of intelligent house-keeping to possess a SIMPLEX 
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MUFFINS—Piping Hot 


Eagle Brand gives to them a new 
delicious taste—a subtle, delight- 


ful flavor—that milk and sugar 
added separately cannot equal. 


It’s the Eagle Brand process that 
does it—bubbling together the 
purest milk and sugar in the ex- 
clusive Borden way. It lends an 
appetizing flavor to all milk-and- 
sugar recipes. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED 
MILK COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Borden Building New York 


Our newest Book of Recipes contains 
directions for making 60 delicious 
dishes—breads and cakes, pastries 
and puddings, salads and entrées and 
desserts. Let us mail it to you free. 








. : “The milk that cuts 
——=| Z ” 
the cost of cooking 
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Be sure the Eagle 


Ws conpenseo mix J 1S On the Label’ 
NEW YORK, U. 5. 
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Red and Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


and straightened those shoulders of his, 
which had been humped over his desk when 
she came to the door, that the expected call 
hadcome. He looked at her over the yellow 
sheet. 

“Yes, this is it!”’ he said. “TI must be off 
to-morrow night.” 

She swallowed a great lump in her throat. 
“T expect there’ll be a many things to do,” 
she said. “I’ve got your clo’es in ordér; 
I’ve been keeping them mended up, ready— 
your socks and all.” 

Black smiled. It was on the tip of his 
tongue to tell her that not an article of his 
ordinary apparel would go with him to 
France, but he hadn’t the heart just then. 
It struck him that Mrs. Hodder was look- 
ing a little odd to-night, strangely pale for 
one whose countenance was usually rather 
florid. He put out his hand and took her 
trembling one and held it in both his own 
while speaking to her. 

“T want you to know,” he said, “that I 
appreciate, as well as a man can, every 
thought you have taken for me. You’ve 
made this house seem as much like a real 
home as you could possibly have done. I 
shall remember it always.” 

Pale? Had she been pale? She had 
flushed, in an odd, mottled sort of way, to 
her very ears—and the back of her neck. 
Her breath seemed to come a little short as 
she answered him. “ But—you’ll be coming 
back, Mr. Black?” she questioned anx- 


iously. “You’re only going for—a while? | 


I’ll—you’ll—I wanted to speak for the 
9 again, if I might, when you come 
ack, sir.’ 

Black’s softening face hardened suddenly. 
“No, I don’t expect to come back to this 
parish, Mrs. Hodder, ” he said. “I’m resign- 
ing to-morrow.” 


HAT’S that?” A deep voice boomed 


from the hall —— and Black and | 


Mrs. Hodder turned together. 

Red appeared in the doorway of the 
study, having met the telegraph messenger 
coming away, just outside fhé‘house. Mrs. 
Hodder withdrew her hand from Black’s 
and herself from the room, .and the tears 
which flowed the moment she was out of 
sight were not wholly unhappy ones. 

““What’s that you say?” demanded Red, 
coming in like a gathering tornado. “I 
know you’ve got your orders, but what in 
thunder do you mean by saying you’re re- 
signin your church?” 

y, there’s nothing else to do,” Black 
replied quietly. 

“Nothing else to do! Do you mean to say 
they’re not giving you a leave of absence?” 

Black shook his head. “I’ve not asked 
for any.” 

“But they know you’re going?” 

“Know I’m likely to go. It was only fair 
to tell them that, to give them a chance to 
look around for a successor. I’ve been per- 
fectly frank with Mr. Lockhart about it. 
He’s been skeptical all along as to my get- 
ting the call for a good while yet, but I’ve 
warned him over and over that it might 
come—just as it has come. So I’m resign- 
ing in the morning and getting off at night. 
Good way to go, isn’t it?” 

“Good way for you—and a blamed poor 
way for some of the rest of us. See here! 
Oh, hang that church! What’s the matter 
with it? Why, my wife didn’t know this. 
She supposes, of course, you’re going on 
leave. She thinks, as I did, that that parish 
has got a string on you that amounts to a 
rope, to haul you back with. Do you mean 
to say—why, confound Sam Lockhart! I 
thought he was one of your best friends!’’. 

“He is.” 

“T know,” admitted Red, “you haven’t 
been particularly easy to get along with. 
You’ve preached war when they wanted you 
to breathe peace, ever since you came. I 

uspect you’ve been a thorn in some folks’ 

~ bless your dogged spirit! But, my 
faith !””—and his eyes shot fire—“ to let you 
cut loose and go to war without Why, 
they ought to be proud to send you! They 
ought to take you to the station with a brass 
band! They ought ——” 





H, SEE here!” Black slid off the desk 

edge on which he’d been sitting, came 
over to his friend and caught him by both 
shoulders. “You can’t make people over by 
roaring at them in my study. And, much as 
I want to see you and warm as you make the 
cockles of my heart by your roars, I’ve got 
to put you out and get down to work. Why, 
man, do you realize this changes all my 
plans for to-morrow in an instant? I can’t 
preach the thing I meant to preach—not 
now. I’ve had just one text in mind for my 
last Sunday here, whenever it should be, 
and I’ve got to preach on that if I stay u 
all night to think it out. And since it’s al- 
ready ile 


famous seventy-five-millimeter shells of the 
Great War went to its objective. 





Red pulled out his watch. “Yes, it’s ten 
o’clock this minute. All right; rll get out. 
But first, lad ——”’ He paused. He cleared 
his throat. He took his lower lip between his 
teeth and bit it savagely, then released it, 
waited a minute longer, and spoke. But— 
could this be Red speaking? “Bob,” he 
said, “before you go, will you take me into 
your church?” 

There was a moment’s silence, because 
Black’s heart seemed simply to stop—turn 
over—and then go on again. And when he 
did speak all he could say was: ‘‘Oh, Red!” 

“All right. Now, I’ll go.” 

Black’s hand seized his. The two hands 
gripped till they practically stopped the cir- 
culation in both. “T’ll get consent to havea 
special communion service in the morning; 
I should have wanted it any way. You 
know, of course, you'll have-to come be- 
fore ——” 

Red nodded. “I don’t like that part. 
You're the only man I want to come before; 
but Tl go through the usual procedure. 
I may not measure up to 

“Oh, yes, you will. You’ve always meas- 
ured up, only you wouldn’t admit it. Don’t 
mind about that; just answer the questions 
in your own way. See here, Red —— 








UT HE couldn’t say it, and Red knew 

that he couldn’t—and didn’t want him 
to. Didn’t Red know without being told that 
if there was one thing that could take the 
soreness out of Black’s heart over having 
his church let him go like this, it would be 
his receiving this other great desire of his 
heart? 

So then Red went away. Where he went 
doesn’t matter, just now, though wherever 
it was he werit straight as an arrow to it— 
rather, he went straight as one of those 


And when he hit the spot, something 
blew up—and things were never the same 
again in that particular place, quite as he 
had intended they shouldn’t be. For a new 
member of the Stone Church, which he 
wasn’t—yet—his activities seemed to begin 
rather early. 

Black sat down to his new sermon. No, 
he walked the floor with it. He had said 
there was just one text he wanted for that 
sermon; and, given that text, plus the tre- 
mendous stimulus of the complete. change 
in the situation, he could hardly stand up 
under the rush of his thoughts about it. 

Therewas no time to write the newsermon 
out; he could only frame its outlines and 
stop at his desk every now and then to 
make notes of the filling in. By midnight it 
was complete—the last sermon he was to 
preach in this church; it occurred to him 
that it might easily be the last he would 
ever preach in any church. 


| 3 WAS two o’clock when he finally went 
to bed. It was four o’clock when he went 
to sleep; six when hé awoke. When his eyes 
opened he had a new thing on his mind— 
and it was an old thing—a thing he had long 
meant to do and had never done. Somehow 
he couldn’t put it aside—the remembrance 
of that forlorn and neglected community, 
up on the hills, so near and yet so far, where 
he had buried Sadie Dunstan, and to which 
he had always meant to return—some day. 
And that day had never come. Too bad— 
but it was most certainly too late now. 

At seven his telephone rang. It was Red’s 
voice which hailed him: 

“T just want to put myself at your dis- 
posal for the day, as far as I can cut my 
work to do it. Jim Macauley says if you 
want his seven-passenger for any purpose 
whatever consider him yours to command. 
He thought you might want to pay some 
farewell visits or something, and would like 
to take a few people along. Plenty of candi- 
dates for the job; you'll have to pick and 
choose. What time do I—face the music?”’ 

“Just before church, Red—ten o’clock in 
the vestry room. I’ve called them all; they 
don’t know whom it is they’re to meet. 
About the car, thank you and Macauley. I 
want very much to go up on the hills, where 
Sue Dunstan came from, and hold a little 
open-air service this afternoon. I’m going to 
ask two of my boys to run up there and get 
as many people notified as possible.” 

“Great Cesar! That’s the way you’re 
going to spend your last hours? Why, Ellen 
is planning to open our house for all your 
friends and ——” 

“Thank her heartily for me, will you? 
And tell her that if she and you will go along 
with me up there I’ll like it much better 
than anything else she can do for me, I 
want to take Miss Ray, too, if I may.” 

“Anything you say goes of course. Sure 
you don’t want to preach to the crowd 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 138 
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Try 
this Recipe: 


Old King Cole’s Bread 


eae—ecalded 


3 e yeast 

4 cup lukewarm water 

3 cups Purina Whole Wheat Flour 

Put sugar and salt in mixing bowl; add milk and when 
this mixture is lukewarm add yeast which has been 
dissolved in cup of lukewarm water; add }4 the flour; 
beat well; add remainder and place on board and knead 
10 minutes. Return to bowl; moisten surface with 
water, cover and let rise until dough has doubled itself; 
remove again to board; cut well; knead 10 minutes; 
shape; place in bread pan; let rise until double its bulk. 
Bake from 45 to 50 minutes in a moderately hot oven. 





How about baby’s 
_ food, Daddy? 


Babies should have Ralston. Very 
easily prepared. It makes them 
healthy, happy and ruddy, because 
it gives them the natural nourish- 
ment of the wheat—gluten and 
phosphates which build strong little 
bodies. Children love the wheat 
flavor—grown-ups find it delicious, 
too. Doctors recommend steam- 
ing hot Ralston for children. In 
checkerboard packages—at your. 
grocers. Try it to-day. 


Mother Goose Recipe Book 


Send the top of a Ralston box for Mother 
Goose Recipe Book, illustrated by C. M. 
Burd—in eight colors. 


Ralston Purina Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Purina Whole Wheat Flour 
Try the delicious taste of nourishing bread and muffins 
made from this extra-quality whole wheat flour. In checker- 
board packages and bags. At your grocer’s. 
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Every Sheet Inspected 


HE inspection of every sheet of Eaton’s 

Highland Linen before it is released for 
packing, and of every box after the paper is in 
it, is one of the most important things we do. 

And our own delivery plan of expressing 
shipments of Highland Linen every month to 
your stationer keeps it always clean and fresh 
on his shelves. 


EATO 


+ pie 









usa 


The writing paper for particular people 


Whitley "Portia 
cAlmonte Watalie 














Virgin ta 

















Every one of these styles, —Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, Natalie, Portia,— 
is smartly correct for present usage. 


Why Eaton’s? 
Only the largest factory in the world 
can make such good stationery in 
so many styles at such low prices. 





There are Samples — 
For 15 cents we will send a set that you can use, with 
the envelopes illustrated above; also, a little book of 
4 our tinted papers. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York and PittsFieLp, Mass. 











Red and Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136) 


that’ll be at the station? Wonderful oppor- 
tunity—better not miss it!” 

“See you at ten o’clock, Red. Stop jok- 
ing about this day of mine.” 

“T’m not joking; I’m just whistling to 
keep my courage up. If you think this day 
is anything but deadly serious to me mn 

“T know it is. Good-by—Best Friend!” 
And Black hung up the receiver on those 
last words, which he could hardly yet have 
ventured to speak if the two been face 
to face. 

He rushed through his breakfast—it was 
a banquet, if he had known it, prepared by 
devoted hands—and all but ran through the 
early morning streets to the dismantled 
shop and home on the little side street. Sue 
admitted him, and took him through to the 
rear garden, where Jane, in working dress, 
was packing a box. She stood up, and the 
color rushed into her face at sight of him. 

“T have my call; I go to-night. I’m the 
lucky one, to go first and leave you behind. 
But I’m sorry about that too.” 

She pulled off the gloves which had pro- 
tected her hands, unfastened her apron, 
gave both to Sue, and sent her inside with 
them. Then she faced him. — 

“Somehow I knew it was close at hand,” 
she said. “'To-night! Well ——” 





“FENHIS afternoon, will you go up with 

Doctor and Mrs. Burns and me—and 
Sue; I should like to take Sue—up to the 
hills where the Dunstans lived? I want to 
say a few things to those people up there 
before I go. I always meant to do it and 
never seemed to get around to it. Some- 
how I can’t go away without doing it. And 
I want you there.” 

She nodded. “Of course I’ll go. Oh, how 
glad you are to be off, and how I envy you!” 

“Are you coming to church this morn- 
ing?” 

“Oh, I—think—not.” 

“Jane! ” 

She looked up at him and away again. 
“T don’t think I—can,” she said. 

He was silent for a minute, studying her. 
“T’m sorry you don’t think you can,” he 
said at last gently. ‘‘Do you know that I 
never even asked it of you before?” 

“Do you ask it now? You only said 
‘Are you coming?’” 

“Didn’t that tell the story? I don’t see 
how I can quite—bear it if you don’t.” 

“Then I will. But I shall sit very far 
back, and you may not even see me.” 

“T shall see you if you are there at all.” 

He had to hurry away then. There was 
no time to lose, if he would do half the 
things that must be done that day. But 
long afterward, in dark and dreadful scenes 
the very antitheses of this one, he could 
close his eyes and see the little old garden, 
withits rows of pink-and-white and deep-rose 
hollyhocks against the vine-covered wall, 
and see Jane standing in the bright sunlight. 


EN o’clock—and Red at the vestry 

door. Within that door a strange Red, 
grave and quiet, facing a circle of surprised 
and deeply interested men, wondering within 
themselves how it had ever come about. 

A dignified candidate was this, who an- 
swered questions, as Black had bidden 
him, in his own abrupt and original way, 
and more than once startled his question- 
ers not a little. But in the end they were 
satisfied. Not one of them but knew that 
if Dr. Redfield Pepper Burns had come to 
the point where he was willing to call the 
old Stone Church his own, it could only be 
because some deep antagonism had given 
way—and that of itself was enough to com- 
mend him to them. 

So they accepted Red, though he was as 
far from being a saint as—any one of them- 
selves; nor ever would be one while he 
remained below the stars. The Church Mili- 
tant is no place for saints; only for human 
beings who would keep one another com- 
pany on a difficult road. 


Eleven o’clock, and Black in his pul- 
pit. He faced a congregation which filled 
every nook of the large audience room and 
stretched away into rooms beyond, opened 
for the emergency. News travels fast, and 
this news had gone like lightning about 
the town for a very good reason. Black 
had summoned only two of his young men, 
dispatching them to the hills to go from 
house to house there. But these two before 
they went had done a little dispatching on 
their own initiative, with the result to be 
expected. It was a great hour, and too great 
honor could not be done. 

His heart was very full as he rose to 
speak. Jane was there; he knew, because he 
had deliberately watched both doors until 
he had seen her come in. And she was not 
far away in a back seat as she had said she 
would be. Instead, she had permitted an 


eager young usher, in search of a place in 
the already full church, to lead her away 
down to the very front, though at one side 
and almost behind a tall pillar. Once Black 
had seen her safely in this place, so near 
him, he breathed more deeply. 

“And He bearing His cross went forth 
into a place called the place of a skull, which 
is called in the Hebrew Golgotha.” 

What a in the hour when a man 
gives himself to a task like this, when all 
that he is or ever hopes to be he lays upon 
the altar of his purpose? Human he may be, 
and weak—utterly inadequate, as far as his 
own power goes, to do the thing he longs to 
do—and yet—well, many a man knows 
what it is to feel his spirit suddenly strength- 
ened with the hour of need, to feel pour into 
it something intangible yet absolutely real 
and definite—and divine—to know himself 
able to take the minds and hearts and wills 
of men into his two human hands and 
mold them in spite of themselves. 

And this, as he had hoped and prayed 
upon his knees, was what happened to 
Robert Black this last morning of his minis- 
try to these people. For that hour at least, 
as he had wished, the man was lost in the 
priest; he was consecrated heart and soul 
to his task. 

Christ upon the battlefield—that was his 
theme. Of itself it was a moving theme; as 
he made use of it it became a glorious one. 
Those who listened seemed almost to see a 
manly compassionate Figure moving among 
His young soldiers, living in the trenches 
with them, facing the fight with them, en- 
during the long night with them, lifting 
their hearts, ome to their spirits—in- 
habiting the place of the skull as they in- 
habited it—and when the bullet or the bit 
of shrapnel had gone home, saying: “J am 
with you, be not afraid.” 

The sermon ended; the communion serv- 
ice began. None went away, as ordinarily 
some were accustomed to do; it was as ifa 
spell had been cast upon the audience, it re- 
mained so motionless. Only when, at the 
very first, a tall figure with a flaming red 
head came forward at the beckoning of 
Black did other heads crane themselves to 
see. The impossible had happened—no 
doubt of that. It couldn’t be; but, yes, it 
was Doctor Burns who was marching down 
the aisle, to stand facing Black beside the 
table on which stood the Bread and Wine. 


XVI 
“17OUI!” It was Jane Ray’s astonished, 
all but shuddering thought. “You/ 
And not—me! Oh, how can it be? You, 
who I thought would stay outside with 


me—and the like of me—forever, before you 


would bind yourself like this. Do you be- 
lieve the things that he does? You could 
never be a hypocrite, Redfield Burns. Are 
you doing it for love of Robert Black? No, 
you wouldn’t do it even for that, any more 
than I would. Then—what is it?” 

She sat with a white face and watching 
eyes which burned darkly beneath her close- 
drawn, sheltering hat brim, while Red took 
upon himself the vows which Black admin- 
istered. When it was done, and Red stood 
straight and tall again, and Black looked 
into his eyes and took his hand, and said the 
few grave and happy words of welcome 
which end such a service, Jane’s heart stood 
still with pain and love—and envy. It 
seemed to her that she must get away from 
the place somehow, anyhow; she could en- 
dure no more. 

But there was no getting away yet. She 
had to see it through. And what came next 
was what Black had told Mrs. Hodder was 
to come. He had not gone back to the pul- 
pit; he stood still beside the table on the 
floor below. His face was full of color, as it 
always was when he had been preaching, 
and his black eyes were keen and clear as he 
looked his people in the face and told them 
that he was taking leave of them for good. 
He used few words, and what he said was 
very simple and direct. He had seen it his 
duty—and his great, great privilege—to go 
over to France and try to do his part. He 
had preached what he believed with all his 
heart, and now the time had come to prove 
that he believed what he had preached. He 
said good-by and God bless them, and 
wouldn’t their prayers go with him that he 
might be of all the service to the men of his 
rn that he could know or learn how 
to 


E WAS withdrawing that they might act 
upon his resignation according to cus- 
tom, and he had all but reached the narrow 
door beside the pulpit, when an impressive fig- 
ure, that of Mr. Samuel Lockhart in his well- 
fitting frock coat of formal wear, rose in his 
pew. Hemotioned to Mr. William Jennings, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 140 
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They mean, protection where the wear comes. 


», 


i? I you have been keeping house 
% for any length of time, you 
probably have two or three 
plated spoons or forks that 
have seen better days. 


Look at one of those table vet- 
erans—what do you see? 


Ah, just as we thought—dull, worn spots 
in two places—the back of the bowl and 
the back of the handle. These, as you 
know without our telling you, are the 
places which receive the hardest wear and 
from which the silver plating consequently 
wears away quickest. 


Years ago Holmes & Edwards conceived 


the idea of protecting silver plate at these 
vital points. 


The result is that today Holmes & 
Edwards Silverware is made in two guar- 
anteed qualities. 


1. SirveR-INLaAip—protected against wear by blocks 
of solid silver inlaid at back of bowl and back 
of handle before plating. Consequently, should 
the plate wear through after years of service, 
there is no unsightly dark spot, because bright 
solid silver is under the plate at these points. 
Silver-Inlaid spoons and forks are therefore guar- 
anteed by Holmes & Edwards to last a life-time 
in daily service. 

2. Super-PLate—protected by extra silver applied at 
the wearing surfaces. Super-Plate is guaranteed by 
Holmes & Edwards to give absolute satisfaction. 


Holmes & Edwards Spoons and Forks come in 
TWO GUARANTEED QUALITIES 


Silver-Inlaid: Set of six teaspoons, $4.75 


Super-Plate: Set of six teaspoons, $3.75 


Carried by leading jewelers throughout the country 


HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, SUCCESSOR 


(Canadian Distributor: Standard Silver Company, £td., Toronto, Canada 
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FURNITURE OF MERIT 
SIMPLE and INEXPENSIVE 


UST as the best things of life are oftén the 
simplest, so with furniture. Proportion, 
finish, expressive design, are not dependent _ 
upon elaborate detail. They are themselves °s 
the source of beauty. ¥ 


Furniture which is both simple and beauti- 
ful requires in the making an artistry, a~ 
quality of material, a fineness of workman- 
ship, for which Berkey & Gay have always 
stood. It cannot be cheap. It need not be 
expensive. 


In these fundamental respects, Berkey & 
Gay quality is always the same—in the 
simplest and the most elaborate pieces. The 
difference comes in the amount of detail, inlaid 
rare woods, carving, hand-painted decoration, 
and other attributes not at all necessary in 
the unpretentious home. 


For a modest outlay, home atmosphere of 
artistic refinement can be secured with a 
few Berkey & Gay pieces, judiciously selected 
to give tone to the hall, living room, dining 
room or bedroom. They will be a lasting 
satisfaction; may be handed down to suc- 
ceeding generations as heirlooms. 


The acquisition of Berkey & Gay 
furniture, piece by piece, is a keen 
pleasure. From their stock or port- 
folios, our dealers can show you 
hundreds of Berkey & Gay pieces 
for any room. Write for name of 
nearest dealer. 


An interesting brochure concern- 
ing Berkey &§ Gay furniture, with 
illustrations, sent upon request. 





THIS SHOP MARK 
is inlaid in every genuine Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the customer's 
protection when buying and his 
pride thereafter . 


BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


440 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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A comprehensive exhibit Comprising thousands of pieces of Berkey & Gay 

furniture may be seen at our New York showrooms, 113-119 West 40th 

St., or at Grand Rapids. Visitors should be accompanied by, or have 
a letter of introduction from, their furniture dealer. , 
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Red and Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138) 


who sat near this door, and Jennings took a 
few steps after the departing minister and 
laid a hand upon his arm. 

“Don’t go just yet,” Jennings said in an 
excited laebinh: 

Black turned. Mr. Lockhart spoke his 
name, and he turned still farther and came 
forward a few steps and stood waiting. 
They were all looking at him, all those peo- 
ple, and some of them—why, yes, he could 
see spots of white all over the church, 
which grew momently thicker. Could it be 
that so many people as that were—crying? 
That sore heart of his gave a queer little 
jump in his breast. Why, then they cared— 
or some of them cared—because he wasn’t 
coming back! 

“Mr. Black” —Samuel Lockhart cleared 
his throat—‘‘we have something to say to 
you before you go. We want you to know 
that we deeply appreciate all that you have 


*.. done for this church in the short time you 

” have been with us” —Black had known that 
« was what he would say—“and that though 
% some of us have not always agreed with you 


in your views on certain points, we have 
been unable not to respect you. You your- 
self can testify that we have listened to you, 
as we listened to-day, with close attention 
always; you have compelled it. But to-day 
we have listened with a new respect, not to 
say a deep admiration for you”—Black 
braced himself. His eyes were fixed stead- 
ily upon those of his chief officer. He told 
himself that it would be over some time, 
and then he could get away—“‘and we have 
listened with something else, with a sense of 
possession such as we have never had be- 
fore.” Ab 


R. LOCKHART cleared his throat 

again. Evidently this speech was 
tough on himtoo. What in the world did 
the man mean? A sense of possession of 
what? 

“You see, we are not merely saying 
good-by to you, Mr. Black. That of itself 
would be enough to make this occasion one 
long to be remembered. In fact, we are not 
saying good-by at all; we are saying, ‘Till 
we meet again.’ For—if you will have it 
so—though you are leaving us for the time 
being, you are going over to do what you 
consider your part in the war—as our repre- 
sentative. The Stone Church refuses your 
resignation, sir. Instead it grants you a 
year’s leave of absence, which it will ex- 
tend, if you ask it, at the end of that period. 
And it says to you: ‘God speed Our Min- 
ister!’” 

There was a stir, a murmur throughout 
the big audience. Handkerchiefs were held 
suspended in midair, while everybody tried 
his or her best to see the face of Robert 
Black. 

In his pew Redfield Pepper Burns had 
grown redder and redder, till his face rivaled 
his hair in vividness. Behind her pillar 
Jane Ray had grown whiter and whiter as 
she tried to stifle her pounding heart. 

At the back of the church young Perkins, 
usher, all but gave out an ecstatic whoop 
and pinched the arm of a neighboring usher 
till it was red, the victim only grinning back 
joyfully. 

“You surely know,” said Robert Black, 
when he could command his voice, which it 
took him a full minute to do, “that a man 
must go with a braver heart in him if he 
goes—for others, than if he goes by himself. 
I thank you—and I accept the commission. 
God help me to be worthy of your trust.” 

Of course he couldn’t get off till he had 
had his hand wrung by several hundred 
people, during which process, as he had ex- 

cted, Jane mm away. They wept over 

im, they smiled tearfully at him, they all 
but clung to him, but he couid bear it now. 
If he suspected that it was Red who had 
done this thing for him at the last—the new 
member, already beginning to make himself 
felt witha vengeance !—it was impossible not 
to see that now that it was done everybody 
was immensely glad and satisfied over it. 


LACK had dinner alone with Mrs. Hod- 

der, refusing a score of invitations that 
he might give her this happiness. She had 
been up baking and brewing since day- 
break, and he had divined that it would be a 
blow to her if he brought even one guest 
home. He was glad, moreover, of the hour’s 
interval in which to draw breath. He did his 
best to make the eating of the sumptuous 
meal a little festival for the woman opposite 
him, but in spite of his best efforts it par- 
took of the character of the parting bread 
breaking. 
Red and the big Macauley car were at the 
door now, with Mrs. Burns, Jane Ray and 
little Sue Dunstan already established in it. 
They were off and away at once, and the 
powerful car had them up in the hills in 
short order. 


As they came over the last steep rise, 
Red whistled sharply with surprise. “‘My 
faith!” he ejaculated. ‘Where do they all 
come from in this God-forsaken region?” 

“God hasn’t forsaken it. That’s a man- 
made phrase. But they can’t all come from 
this locality. I should say not—and they 
haven’t. There are my boys—any number 
of them. Well!” 

Black leaped out of the car, which had 
been instantly surrounded. Here they cer- 
tainly were, ranks upon ranks of boys and 
young men, not only from his church but 
from the town outside. Every one of them 
wore a tiny American flag on his coat lapel. 

“You see,” explained young Perkins, 
lively usher at the Stone Church, “we 
didn’t see how we could spare you to come 
off up here this last day unless we came 
along. Please excuse us for butting in, but 
we couldn’t stand it any other way.” 

“We mean it as a sort of guard of honor,” 
declared a tall boy, just out of short trousers 
and extraordinarily disputatious for his age, 
with whom Black had held many a hot argu- 
ment in past days. “‘ Besides, we si 





a something was on the tip 
of the tongue which had to be sup- 
pressed, for he was hauled off by Perkins in 
a hurry while others took his place. Shortly 
the assemblage was massed’ by Perkins on 
a side hill which he had selected as a sort of 
amphitheater, where all could'see and hear 
the man who stood upon the flat and grassy 
plateau below. From this point of vantage 
presently Black spoke to them. 

“His words were not words like those of the 
morning. He was looking into faces whose 
aspect gripped his very soul; it seemed to 
him that they had all the same expression, - 
one of exceeding hunger. Even his boys, 
though he was not talking now to them, 
were watching him as those watch who are 
being fed. 

There is no look like that to inspire a 
man, to draw out his best and biggest; and 
it drew Black’s now, beyond anything of 
which he had before been capable. The 
day, the hour, the near approach of his 
departure, that “last chance” conviction 
which had spurred him all day—all these 
facts and forces combined to make of this 
final, most informal service he was to hold in 
his own country for many a day the richest 
and most worthy of them all. 

Red stood with folded arms at the very 
back of the audience, his hazel eyes seldom 
leaving the figure of his friend. Beyond him 
Jane Ray stood beside a great elm; she 
leaned a little against it, as if she needed its 
support. It was a tremendous hour for her, 
following, as it did, all the repressed emo- 
tion of the morning. Her face had lost 
much of its usual warm color; her fine lips 
tensed themselves firmly against possible 
tremor. 

Could she live through the day, she asked 
herself now and then, live through it and 
not cry out a recantation of the old position 
of unbelief, not call to heaven to witness 
her acceptance of a new one, passionately 
believing, and then run into the arms she 
knew must open for her? But she was 
dumb. Even he would not trust a change 
in her now, she was sure, though his elo- 
quence this day had been that to sway far 
harder hearts than hers. 

No, she must let him go; there was no 
other way. 


) 3 wage ceased speaking. The hush over 
the hillside for the full minute following 
was that of the calm before the storm. 
Then—thestormcame. Black’syoung men, 
twenty of them from the Stone Church and 
eleven from the town, stirred, looked about 
at one another, nodded and came forward 
together. 

“Mr. Black,” said young Perkins simply 
enough—fortunately he had not tongue nor 
taste for oratory—‘“‘ some of us have decided 
not to let you go ‘over there’ alone. Of 
course we can’t go with you, though we’d 
like to mighty well. But we can enlist, and 
that’s what we’re doing—to-morrow morn- 
ing. We thought you'd like to know.” 

Back up the hillside a smothered sound 
burst from Red’s throat, a queer sound be- 
tween a groan and a laugh. His wife slipped 
her hand into his, where he crushed it till it 
ached with pain—and she did not withdraw 
it. Beside them Jane Ray bit her lips until 
the blood almost came. Was there no end, 
then, to the breaking tension of this incred- 
ible day? 

“T do like to know,” said Robert Black, 
his eyes fiery with joy and sorrow and all 
the things a man may feel when a group of 
young patriots offer their all, unknowing half 
what it means, but understanding enough 
to make the act enormously significant of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 142 
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Y Be: can prepare an entire meal in the “Wear-Ever” Aluminum 
Double Roaster, in ‘oven or over one burner on top of stove—all 
at one time—a delicious roast, baked potatoes, macaroni and even a 
dessert such as baked apples or rice pudding. Clean, bright 
- Aluminum Cooking Utensils _ 
give to your kitchen an atmosphere that indicate ore than ordinary interest in 
good cooking as well as a high standard of furnishings throughout your entire home. 
- Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” | 
Look for the ‘* Wear-Ever’ ’ trademark on the bottom of each utensil 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. Dept. 12 New Kensington, Pa. 
_In Canada “‘Wear-Ever’ : utensils are made by Northern Alaminum Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. — 
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New Comforts in Your Present Home 


we wait until you build a new house before 


enjoying the use of new, up-to-date plumbing 
fixtures ? 


New plumbing belongs in old homes. It helps 
make them like new—prolongs their usefulness 
and increases their value. 


Plumbing that is over 10 years old is very likely 
to be out of date. There’s something better to be 
had—not better in basic quality, but in style, 
fittings, etc. 


Standard” 


Plumbing Fixtures 


cannot wear out, if properly treated, but plumbing 
styles have never been stationary, and the designs 
of a decade ago may not be what you want today. 


A good plumber should be your counselor on household 
sanitation. With his help you can feel sure that your 
plumbing is functioning properly all the time. 


Too many people wait until trouble develops before call- 
ing a plumber. Why not send for one before trouble is 
apparent? Weakened or broken joints caused by the 
settling of the house will develop unseen leaks. Rubber 
washers deteriorate in time. Waste pipes and traps col- 
lect sediment and should be examined from time to time. 


Then you need plumbing advice if you have the purchase 
of new equipment in mind. Why wait until your fixtures 
are obsolete when, at reasonable cost, you can have up- 
to-date, sanitary fixtures with the complete safety that 
accompanies such equipment? 


Write to us for a copy of ‘Standard’ Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home.” It gives complete descrip- 
tion of a modern and beautiful line of fixtures for 
the bathroom; also kitchen sinks, laundry trays, etc. 


Standard Sanitary TI) fg. Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Permanent Exhibits in the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK...............35 W. 318T CINCINNATI. ..........633 WALNUT NASHVILLE 

MEW YORK (Ex. DEFT.) So BROAD TOLEDO..............--311-821 ERIE 1EW ORLEANS......... 846 BARONNE 
BOSTON....... 86 DEVONSHIRE COLUMBUS........ 243-255 8. THIRD DUSTON. Co. PRESTON & SMITH 
wisaivaron . . 481 DALLAS .» - 1200-1206 JACKS 
Ww mmarou ‘SOUTHERN BLDG. YOUNGSTOWN. ....468 W. FEDERAL SAN ANTONIO........... 212 LOSOYA 
PITTSBURGH... .. ..430-449 40 WATER WHEELING 3120-303acoB FORT WORTH....... gtr 4 


PITTSBURGH 106 SIXTH © HUNTINGTON,2NDAVE.ANDI0THST. 6° 
PITTSBURGH, E. E., 6373 PENN AVE. = ERIE............... 128 W. TWELFTH «=A FRANCISCO. ee CaaeEAt 


8T. LOUIS.. S10 B. SECOND MILWAUKEE... ‘gae'ehoaDWaY DETROIT ONDBLDG 

10 N CHICAGO OFFICE, 1010 KARPEN BLDG. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, 15 N. COLLINSVILLE © MILWAUKEE... “911-313 FIFTH ST.  SORONTO EN ELnG 
CLEVELAND............ 4409 EUCLID §_ LOUISVILLE........321-323 W. MAIN HAMILTON, CAN. ....20 W. JACKSON 















































Red and Black 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 


forming character, “and I’m proud and 
happy beyond words.” 

A great hulking young giant from the 
hills stumbled forward and spoke diffi- 
dently from the edge of the group. “‘I guess 
I'll be goin’ too,” he said. 

Perkins whirled. “Bully for you!” he 
shouted, and made a flying wedge of him- 
self through the other fellows, to shake the 
giant’s brawny hand. 

There came a second hill boy, younger 
and slighter than the first. ‘“‘He’s my 
pardner,” he said, with an awkward gesture 
toward the other. “I guess if he goes, that'll 
mean me too.” 

There were four of these. Fathers and 
mothers rose in protest. 

The first lad turned and faced them. 
“Looky here!” he called defiantly. ‘We 
ain’t goin’ to let them city fellers do our 
fightin’, are we? Not on your life!” 

That settled it. They were not going to 
let anything like that happen, not on those 
unhappy lives of theirs. 

It was over. The car got away from the 
last clinging young hand that would have 
detained it, and in the long shadows of the 
late afternoon swung down the hills to the 
plain below, and the big town, and the last 
hours of the day. 

When at length it halted in Jane’s narrow 
street beside her door, above which her 
little sign no longer hung, Black, getting 
out with her and Sue, said a word in Red’s 
ear. The other shook his head. 

“We'll wait,” he insisted. ‘You’ve 
mighty little time to spare now, if you have 
a bit of a snack with us before your train 
goes. And I vow we won’t let you off from 
that.” 

“T don’t want to be let off. Give me five 
minutes here and I’ll be with you.” 

‘We will come back for you at train time, 
Miss Ray,” said Mrs. Burns. 

“You don’t think best to ask her to sup- 
per with us?”’ questioned Red, as the other 
disappeared into the now empty shop. 

“T asked her and she refused. I knew she 
would.” 

“Don’t wonder. These blamed last 
stunts ” And Red lapsed into a dark 
silence, his chin sunk upon his broad chest. 





\ K TITHIN the shop Black turned to Sue. 

“Go out in the garden and wait, will 
you, Sue?” he asked, with the smile which 
the child would have obeyed no matter what 
request had gone with it. 

Reluctantly she closed the shop door be- 
hind her. In the dismantled, empty place, 
where he had first met Jane nearly eighteen 
months ago, Black said what he had come 
in to say: 

“T shall write—and you will answer. We 
can’t do without that, can we? And there’s 
no reason why we should. Is that under- 
stood?” 

“Yes. 

“Thank you for standing by me this day. 
I know it’s been hard for you. I couldn’t 
help that—I had to have you. You’re not 
sorry you stayed by?” 

“cc No.” 

“Jane, there are a thousand things I want 
to say to you, but they’ve all got to go un- 
said—except one. Wherever I am, wherever 
you are, it will be the same with me. There’ll 
be no one else; there never can be now. I 
wanted you to know, if you didn’t know 
already.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Haven’t you a word to say to me, 
Jane?” 

She shook her head, trying to smile. 
Then, softly: ‘What is there to say, ex- 
cept—good-by?” 

“T wish I could put words into your lips,” 
cried Robert Black under his breath. “I 
want to hear you say them so. Well. ... 
At least—Jane—I can’t go without—once 


more ——” 


” 


HE was silent. It was somehow as if her 
will were in shackles, and held her so she 
could neither move nor speak. It seemed to 
her that her heart must break if he did not 
take her in his arms, and yet she could not 
show him that heart. Her hands, pressed 
close to her sides as she stood before him, 
made themselves into fists, the nails press- 
ing into the firm pink palms until they all 
but cut the flesh. 

» Suddenly he reached down and seized the 
hands in his, then looked at them in amaze- 
ment as he drew them up to view because 
they did not relax. 

“What does this mean?” he asked her 
quickly. “Are you—as unhappy as that?” 
She lifted her eyes then and let him see 
what he could not help seeing. “‘Oh, Jane! 
Oh, my dear!” He could only whisper the 
words. “And I have to leave you!” 

“Yes. Good-by!” she said again steadily. 

He let go one of her hands, and with his 


strong fingers made her loosen one gripped 
fist; then the other. “I can’t bear to see 
them like that,” he said with a queer, tor- 
tured smile. “I want”—and he lifted first 
one palm and then the other to his lips, and 
then gently closed the fingers again. ‘Don’t 
hold them so tight again, please!” he said. 
“T don’t want to have to remember them 
that way. Jane—I don’t know how to go!” 

“You must. Doctor Burns i is waiting for 
you. Don’t mind about me.’ 

“Don’t mind about you!” It wasa cry of 
pain. ‘Why, you’re all I do mind about— 
now. I’ve done all the things I had to do 
to-day; they’re all done—everything’s 
done—but this. And this—why, this is so 
much the hardest thing of all.” 

How could he speak at all, she wondered, 
when she could not? She did not realize 
that expression of one sort or another was 
the breath of his life to-day; that, having 
poured himself out all day to others, he 
could not cease from giving; that though 
to-morrow might bring upon him a silence 
and an immobility as great as her own, for 
to-day his lips must have speech, his spirit 
action. 

“Jane, you won’t deny me—I can’t go 
without it. God knows our hearts— 
knows is 

He left his own heart on her lips then, in 
one bitter-sweet moment of such giving as 
he had never known—or she—and went 
away, leaving her alone there in the de- 
serted shop with the memory of his whis- 
pered: ‘“‘God bless you, my Jane!” 

She ran to the window, screening herself 
from view as best she could, and saw him 
get into the car, and saw the car leap away 
down the narrow street. 





N HOUR later she was at the station. 
Black had not been in the car when it 
had come for her; it was full of other peo- 
ple—the Macauleys and the Chesters, Red’s 
neighbors and among Black’s best friends. 
Mrs. Burns explained that the minister’s 
new guard, the boys who were to enlist to- 
morrow, had come for him in a body and 
had borne him away in the biggest car they 
had been able to find. 

At the station there was the expected 
crowd; only it was a larger crowd than any 
of them could have anticipated. It was 
evening now and almost dark, and it was 
beginning to rain. The station lights shone 
on banks of lifted umbrella tops; the little 
flags in the young men’s coats grew wet. 
People went about saying what a pity it was 
that it had to rain. 

And if it hadn’t been Sunday night there 
would have been a band. Jane found her- 
self very thankful that there was no band. 
And then, suddenly, there was a band, a 
small one, playing “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” and the crowd was singing with it. 

Jane wondered through her dumb pain 
how Robert Black was bearing that! 

Red was out of the car and off in the 
crowd; no doubt but he was with Black. 
He had been heard to express the hope that 
the blamed train would be on time and cut 
the agony short, but of course it wasn’t. It 
was only ten minutes late, however, al- 
though to Jane those ten minutes, marked 
by the clock on the car’s dash, were the 
longest she had ever known. Then there 
was the long whistle in the distance she had 
been waiting for, coming at an interval in 
the music, and she heard it plainly, and her 
heart stopped beating. 


LACK and Red were at the door of the 

car; they had had to push their way 
through the people. Black was shaking 
hands with Mrs. Burns, with Mrs. Macauley, 
with everybody. Then Jane felt her hand in 
his, and lifted her eyes to meet his. The 
headlight from another car shone full in his 
face; she saw it as if it looked at her from 
very far away. 

But his eyes—yes, she could see his eyes 

and see how they were piercing hers, as if 
he would look through to her very soul for 
that last time—oh, she was sure it was for 
the last time! 
. He did not say a word to her, not a word. 
But his hand, for that instant, spoke for 
him. Then he had gone away again, through 
the crowd, for the train was in and the 
locals made but short stops. A shout went 
up; Black’s young men waved their arms, 
their flags, their umbrellas—everything they 
had 


He stood on the back platform, as he so 
often had stood before, when the train 
pulled out. He looked back at them, the 
crowds, the flags, the umbrellas; but he saw 
only one thing—the thin, gleaming rails, 
stretching away farther and farther into 
the distance—and the night. 
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(INE QUALITY, PERFECT FIT AND COMFORT— 
and warmth —that’s what you get just by saying ‘‘Mérode’’ 
or “‘Harvard Mills’? when you ask for underwear. It is 
certainly worth remembering the names! 





Quality is expressed by every detail of this beautiful 
underwear. You see it in the soft fabrics and the 
exquisite finish of every garment. You feel it in the 
smooth Flatlock seam and the perfect fit—no uncom- 
fortable ridges nor wrinkles anywhere. 





For ‘‘ Mérode’’ and ‘‘Harvard Mi//s’’ underwear is cut by 





““Merode”’ 


and 


(Hand-finished) 





Underwear 


hand and shrunk so it keeps its faultless shape and tailored 
fit through countless tubbings. 


Comfortable armholes, shaped sleeves, correctly fitted 
neck, tightly sewed-on buttons and unstretchable button- 
holes appeal to all women. 


+ ‘H. arvar, d M 1 / ] {) 99 In all weights of cotton, merino and silk mixtures and 


models with high, Duchess or low neck, with or without 
sleeves, knee or ankle length. In vests, drawers, tights 
and the popular union suits for women, girls and children. 
Extra sizes for tall and stout women. 





Also‘‘ Mérode’’ and ‘‘ Harvard Mil/s’’ Underwear for babies. 





Sold by all the leading shops at attractive prices. If you 
cannot secure just what you want, write direct to us. 


Winship, Boit €§ Co., Wakefield, Mass. 


Sole owners and makers of 
“Mérode”’ and “Harvard Mills” Underwear 
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“Put On Your Comfys Quick!” 





After exposure to bad weather it is a prudent, comfortable habit to get into 


Comfy Felt Slippers just as quickly as you can. 


Your doctor will tell you 


that cold, wet feet cause sore throats, colds and more serious sickness. 


Have Comfys handy when you jump out of bed. 
Every floor is a warm floor and soft as a cushion 
when you wear Comfys. 


Remember that only Daniel Green Comfys are gen- 
uine Comfy slippers. And don’t fail to get the gen- 
uine, because it is far more economical in the end to 
get the best quality in felt slippers just as in woolen 
clothing or leather shoes. 


The best felt is the longest wearing fabric known, 
and the difference in wear between Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers and their imitations is many times 
greater than the difference in cost. 


DANIEL 








It is so easy to cover up adulterations in felt slip- 
pers that you can’t tell the difference from 
the looks. Protect yourself by insisting on the 
genuine Daniel Green Comfy with the green label 
inside the slippers. The quality standards and 
35 years’ experience behind that mark are worth 
having. 


Comfys are made in many attractive styles for Men, 
Women and Children. At all dealers’ who sell the 
best in footwear. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE Co. 
114 East 13th St. New York City 


2EEN Comfy FELT SLIPPERS 
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The Perfect Cup 
of Tea 


Theperfect cup oftea— 
that is, one which con- 
tains the maximum 
amount of caffeine and 
aroma with a minimum 
amount of tannin—is 
brewed as follows: Bring 
freshly drawn water to a 
boil; pour it on one even 
teaspoonful of tea for 
each cup, in an earthen- 
ware or china pot which has been previously 
scalded, and let it remain covered for not 
more than three minutes; then decant or 
strain into another receptacle. The spent 
leaves should not be used again, because 
practically all the stimulating and aromatic 
constituents have been removed and that 
which is left might be injurious to health. 
[This recipe was furnished by a supervising 
tea examiner of the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment.] 


To Save Gas 
When Cooking 


To save gas, turn it down after the water 
begins to boil. Food will cook just as 
quickly when simmering gently as when 
‘boiling fast. 


This Suggestion Will Surely 


Save Time 


When using your bread board, first put on 
it, with the aid of a thumb tack in each cor- 
ner, a sheet of paraffin paper or the waxed 
paper that sometimes comes around bread. 
Place your dough for pie crust, biscuits or 
rolls on this. When finished, simply roll up 
the paper and burn, and save labor in wash- 
ing the bread board. 


To Avoid Seam 
Marks 


Press seams over a broomstick. Have a 
short piece and a long piece, to save awk- 
wardness in handling. 


Remember This in the 
Laundry, That— 


Stronc Soap—Hardens and shrinks 
woolens. Yellows white silks. Removes 
color in colored materials. 

RuBBIinG—Wears all fabrics. Hardens 
woolens. Gives silk a rough and wavy 
look. Injures color. 

SuNLIGHT—Bleaches and whitens white 
cotton and linen material. Hardens and 
shrinks woolens. Yellows white silks and 
woolens. Fades colors. 

TEMPERATURE—Sudden changes harden 
and shrink woolens. Anything hotter than 
lukewarm injures silk and may change or 
remove color from any fabric. 


If Sunlight Hurts 
Your Eyes 


Amber auto goggles worn when hanging 
out white clothes do away with the unpleas- 
ant glare on sunny days. 


A Laundry Hint 


on Buttons 


To prevent buttons from being broken or 
pulled off by the wringer, button up the gar- 
ments and turn them wrong side out before 
putting them through the wringer. 


Use Soap Freely, 
But Don’t Waste It 


Look out for the soap! That is another 
article that has greatly increased in price. 
The amount required in a household may al- 
most be cut in half by careful use. Keep a 
box ahead, cut bars in two, remove from the 
box and pile in a dry place if possible. 
“Green” soap is used up twice as fast as the 
seasoned bars. Never allow it to soak in a 
floor pail, tub or dishpan—a great but very 
common waste. To save soap and clean 
your hands, try putting clean scraps of dry 
toilet soap through the food chop- 
per, using the finest plate. Mix 
one part of the powdered soap 
with four parts of corn meal. 
Another good way to remove 
stains from the hands and to keep 
them soft is to use corn meal and 
vinegar and rub thoroughly. Or 
try conserving soap by washing 
the hands with a tablespoonful of 
corn meal. It is gritty enough to 
remove the dirt, and leaves the 
hands soft and white. It was 
much used in this way by our 
great-grandmothers. 
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What Other Women Have 
Found Out 


And Tell to One Another 


A Forehanded 
Help for the Teacher 


Select a portion of the 
blackboard that is visible 
from any seat in the room 
and put.in place over ita 
window shade (roller), the 
longer the better. Any- 
thing desired may be 
written on the board and 
the shade pulled down to cover it until the 
time for disclosing it arrives. Such a shade 
will be found useful in each and every class, 
for examinations, memory work, sight 
translation, dictation, etc. In language 
classes the value of such a shade cannot be 
overestimated. For example, the selection 
for French dictation may be placed on the 
board before the class assembles. With the 
shade down, the dictation is given, after 
which the shade is raised and the correc- 
tions easily and carefully made. Incident- 
ally a great deal of interest is created among 
the pupils as to what may be underneath 
the shade. 


To Sharpen Scissors 
by Cutting 


By accident, one day, I discovered that 
cutting sandpaper sharpened my scissors. 
Now I do not have to wait for the scissors 
grinder to come around, for I always keep 
a sheet of sandpaper i in my machine drawer 
to sharpen my scissors with. 


To Untie Knots in 
Lingerie Ribbons 

When your lingerie ribbon becomes tied 
in a “hard knot,” don’t lose time and 
patience trying to pick it out with your 
fingers. Take your embroidery or mani- 
cure scissors, insert the points in the folds 
of the knot, force the scissors open, and, 
presto! your knot is loosened and requires 
but a touch to undo it entirely. Any sort 


of knot or tangle yields quickly to this 
method. 


Save Yourself Work ; 
Wring Clothes Correctly 


Set the rolls of the wringer tight for cot- 
ton materials, loose for linen; or squeeze 
linen in the hands; hard wringing creases 
it badly. Fold buttons flat on the inside 
to prevent tearing out. 


Another Good 
Quilt Hint 

When making quilts or comfortables, 
cover the batting with mosquito netting and 
sew it firmly into place; then sew the outside 
together, like a pillowcase, and slip the pad 


inside. When soiled, it is easily taken out 
and washed. 


A Good Use for a Discarded 
Ice Skate 


Nail an old skate upside down outside 


the back or the front door, or on the veranda, - 


and you have a good shoe scraper, which 
will save lots of dirt from being carried into 
the house. 


Fruit Juice for 


Basting Meat 


The juice left from spiced fruit, such as 
peaches, apples, pears or quince, is excel- 
lent with which to baste roast meats or 
fowl. I also use it to cover baked ham or 
tongue with, and the flavor which results is 
delicious. 


The Humble Scissors, Too, 
Will Help Avoid Waste 


While every kitchen should have its own 
scissors for general uses, they should be 
thought of as thrift equipment as well. So 
many times there is a ragged or unattractive 
piece of food which we think we will throw 
away. First try the scissors on it. For slic- 
ing vegetables or cutting fruits, scissors are 
often more economical than a knife. Some 
partly wilted lettuce may appear 
unattractive, but when cut into 
neat ribbons with scissors it will 
make a delicious salad chiffonade. 
Hard-boiled eggs and left-overs of 
bread, fruit and vegetables can 
quickly be cut with scissors into 
neat shapes for garnishes. Sand- 
wiches can be more economically 
cut and trimmed with scissors 
than with a knife. Left-over 
meats can be snipped into good- 
looking pieces, and tomatoes and 
peaches will squash less when 
“‘scissored’’ than when cut. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OnoL 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


vay are really reading a Society Blue Book or a 
“Who's Who” when you glance over a list of those 
who have purchased Sonoras. The names are those of 
bankers, leading business and professional men, women 
of distinction, artists of the stage — all people whose 
musical tastes are cultivated and who demand the best. 


Sonora has a magnificent tone, system, effective automatic stop, 
clear, full, true, expressive and motor-meter which tells how 
charming beyond words; youwill many more records can be played 
be captivated as soon as you before rewinding is necessary, 
hear it. * ete. 

The Sonora plays ALL Sonora is the phonograph you 
MAKES of disc records perfectly are proud to own. Notice the 
without extra attachments and _ graceful“bulge™linesof theupright 
has many unique and important models. They are typical of the 
features of construction, among _finestfurnitureand beingproduced 
which are the all-wooden sound _ by patented processes are exclu- 
amplifier, all-woodentone passage, sively Sonora’s. Period styles are 
extra long-running, powerful, sii reproductions of the greatest ex- 
lent motor, improved sound box, amples of fine cabinetry made by 
convenient envelope filing master-hands. 


VAC 


You can choose from the following: 


CHIPPENDALE LOUIS XVI ADAM 

(pictured below) JACOBEAN SHERATON 
GOTHIC QUEEN ANNE COLONIAL 
LOUIS XV WILLIAM & MARY DUNCAN PHYFE 


and ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC 


PATENTS of the phonograph industry 
Prices $50 to $1000 


Today write for General Catalog 3 or Period 
Catalog 3x which will be sent free on request 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Iuc. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
279 Broadway, New York City Toronto: Ryrie Bldg. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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50rn ANNIVERSARY—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 











OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


AKED by dry heat in real ovens until they yield 
every bit of flavor that baked beans should have. 
Then to make them more delicious we add the rich 
Heinz tomato sauce and with it tender strips of 
choicest pork. 
Heinz Oven Baked Beans have a distinctive flavor 
that is unmistakable. 
their best. 


They are baked beans at 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat ( Vegetarian ) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 





Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Tomato Ketchup 
Olive Oil 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


when we were first married. I didn’t know 
anything about housekeeping, but he helped 
me, and he laughed when I made mistakes. 
We got along beautifully. Then the baby 
came; we were both happy over that; but 
it got harder afterward, and still harder 
when there was a second. Eric’s had good 
raises, but you know how everything’s 
been going up. We never seem to come 
out even. I thought I’d help lately by sew- 
ing. I have a knack for it, and I like earn- 
ing the money. That’s been the chief 
trouble. Eric doesn’t like me to sew. He 
says I waste more thanI make. He doesn’t 
see it isn’t just the money; it’s having 
something to do besides cooking and sweep- 
ing and taking care of babies; it means 
seeing people. I won’t give it up; I can’t.” 

*He’s been getting worse about it,” she 
went on. “Last night we had it hot and 
heavy, and this morning he said he wasn’t 
coming home until I’d agree to give it up 
and spend more time on the house. I’ve 
been waiting for him all evening, and he— 
he hasn’t come.” She sobbed miserably. 
Martha did not interrupt, except to stroke 
her arm. 

“T put on this dress to please him; he 
used to like it. Maybe he really means he 
won’t come back. I'll do anything but give 
up the sewing. I wanted to help, but he 
won’t see it. Don’t you think I’m right?” 

There was the faintest hint of weakening 
in that last appeal. Martha hesitated. 

“No one can tell that except yourself,” 
she said. “If you are right he will proba- 
bly see it in time. But if you really do it to 
help I wonder if perhaps there isn’t some 
truth in what he says—that you actually 
lose money in the end. It takes such con- 
stant care in these days to keep living down. 
Iknow I have to sacrifice something in being 
away at work half the day, but my earnings 
are enough to more than balance the extra 
expenditures. Did you ever keep a record 
of your housekeeping costs in relation to 
your earnings, and check them with the 
costs before you started sewing?” 


O,” ANSWERED Mrs. Stefanson, 

on the defensive. ‘I don’t have time 
to bother with accounts. Ihate them.” She 
returned to her old bulwark: “‘I surely have 
a right to some outside interest.” 

“Yes,” said Martha sympathetically. 
“There ought to be a way. But I was try- 
ing to help you meet your husband’s argu- 
ments. You don’t like housekeeping?” 

“‘T hate having to do it all the time.” 

“You didn’t mind it so much in the be- 
ginning, did you?” 

“No; but it was new then, and Eric 
helped and I had more time.” The memory 
of those early days brought a softness into 
her face. 

“There should be some way to bring the 
interest and freshness back,” said Martha, 
thinking hard. “‘ Housekeeping, it seems to 
me, is the biggest job we women have, if we 
only saw its full range. Nothing out in the 
world is so closely related to human happi- 
ness and welfare. It is a job that can’t be 
measured in actual results; one has to see 
beyond and around the routine of it to 
understand its subtle connection with the 
things that are happening out in the world. 
It takes unlimited patience, too, because 
the work done one day has to be done all 
over again the next, and we cannot always 
find the bigness in the unending little things 
we do. 

“And it calls for the highest type of 
honesty; we must be true to ourselves, to 
our home—not trouble about what our 
neighbors are doing, or the things they may 
have. We must know, too, what is best for 
our particular home or family, have some 
aim, not drift, and it takes both husband 
and wife, planning and pulling together. 
With all the new forces and conditions, the 
possibilities and improvements that are 
entering into modern home-making, one has 
to find new knowledge, to keep constantly 
abreast of the times. 

‘‘We ought to make use of all these new 
things, to make our work easier, to give us 
time for outside interests, to keep us from 
growing narrow and tired. Housekeeping 
is becoming less and less isolated, and of 
more concern to the world beyond our doors. 
It is the machinery of living, whereas busi- 
ness is only the machinery of earning.” 
Martha was really thinking aloud. 


4) ~ opening and shutting of the door 
downstairsinterruptedher. Bothwomen 
listened. Mrs. Stefanson half rose. 

A man’s step started slowly up the stairs. 

“Tt’s Eric!” Her face lighted with a 
quick flame of happiness. In that flashing 
relief she was suddenly very pretty and 
girlish. Martha’s question was answered. 
There was love in her eyes, and love meant 
hope. 


Her neighbor ran toward the door, but 
Martha held her a moment. 

“He'll be sure to give in, now that he’s 
come back. Don’t let him do all the giving. 
Meet him halfway.” 

Mrs. Stefanson nodded happily and 
rushed into the hall. 

“Eric!” she cried, and as Martha tipped 
softly to the door to close it, she saw the big, 
heavy-set man open his arms, a look of deep 
relief on his worn face. 

Through the door of the other apartment 
she caught a glimpse of a room strewn with 
sewing. 


5 peg een had invited the Stefansons 
to dinner on Saturday. 

“Having laid bare their innermost se- 
crets, you are going to take the troubled 
ducklings under your wing, I take it?” 
teased Dick. 

“You don’t think I’m meddling, truly, 
Dick, do you?”’ She caught him firmly by 
the lapels of the coat. 

“T do,” he answered solemnly, his eyes 
still teasing. 

“But, dear, the world’s in such a muddle 
these days. We’re all feeling our way to 
new things; it seems only fair for us to 
‘swap’ experiences, as we used to ‘swap’ 
post cards and treasures.” 

“Well, go ahead. See where you land,” 
he said, catching her to him. 

They had not had company often enough 
since they were married to lose the thrill of 
sharing their new home. The dark table, 
with the homespun linen runner, three 
bronzy-orange tulips in a low earthen bowl, 
the plain silver, the pottery. plates, the 
basket of rolls, the soft lantern light above, 
reflected the spirit of simplicity that Martha 
was feeling for. 

The bell announced the Stefansons. 

Dick and Mr. Stefanson had not met be- 
fore except to pass in the hall. The big 
Norwegian was shy and awkward, but 
under the Chandlers’ friendly informality, 
he soon grew less embarrassed. 

Mrs. Stefanson insisted upon helping 
Martha bring in the dinner, and they left 
the two men to themselves. The kitchen 
had its unconscious effect upon her neigh- 
bor. Mrs. Stefanson felt at once that in 
such a kitchen she would not hate cooking. 
Her quick eye took in all the details. There 
were apparently only two dishes for dinner, 
on the stove something hot and savory— 
meat, vegetables, rice—in a casserole, and 
on a tray over by the window, where it 
would keep cool, a fruit salad, with a plate 
of crackers and cheese, and a tumbler of 
jelly. There were all the company niceties, 
it seemed to her, yet all company “fuss,” 
as she understood it, was lacking. 

“We live very simply,” Martha volun- 
teered. “I never plan anything extra for 
company. My casserole is a great comfort. 
I can cook a whole dinner in it in the morn- 
ing, and reheating at night only improves 
it. And a fruit salad is easy—no cooking, 
and it gives us salad and dessert in one.” 


S THE dinner progressed, Dick, in an en- 
deavor to get beneath Mr. Stefanson’s 
shell of reserve, led him to talk of the labor 
situation, with which, as superintendent of 
the manufacturing end of a paper mill, he 
was in close daily contact. Dick was sur- 
prised at the study and thought the other 
man’s comments showed. He expressed his 
belief in a wholly new relationship between 
labor and capital, a “getting together” all 
along the line. Then he was suddenly over- 
come with shyness and sank back in his 
chair. 

“Tt looks as if an era of codperation were 
dawning out of the war,” said Dick. ‘‘We 
are apparently in the death throes of the 
old cut-throat competitive system.” 

Out of their young, enthusiastic interest 
in this vital world problem was evolved the 
idea that was not only to help solve the 
Stefansons’ immediate domestic difficulties, 
but to spread its influence among other 
neighbors. 

Martha had turned from the big problem 
to their own more concrete one of keeping 
on the safe side of the increasing cost of 
living. She touched upon some of the ways 
which, from her reading and experience, she 
found offered relief: simplifying one’s wants 
and ways of living; relieving oneself of the 
burden of false standards; organizing one’s 
spending; eliminating unnecessary service; 
and developing economy. through commu- 
nity efforts, and buying closer to the source 
of production. “It’s not easy,” she ended 
wistfully. 

“In direct buying there’s the greatest 
saving,” said Mr. Stefanson; “but usually 
someone has to take the time and devote the 
experience to selecting and handling the 
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Du bbelbilt Features: 1.“‘Cravenette”’ finish. 

. Retains shape. 3. Front won’t break. 

Seams won’t rip. 5. Double thickness 
‘ben 6. Collar hugs neck. 7. Rip-proof ce 
pockets. 8. Buttons won’t comeoff. 9. Guar- en 
anteed fabrics. 10. Pockets dou le sewn. 


Boys 
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Dubbelbilt Features: 11. Repair kit. 12. Re- 
sists water. 13. Sanitary lining. 14. Double 
seat. 15. Double thickness knee. 16. Seams 
won't rip. 17. Double-sewn pockets. 18. 
Buttons riveted on. 19. “Governor Fast- 
ener’’—adjusts knee straps. 20. Knee rub 
protection. 


UBBELBIL I clothes 


Cuwenelle Finished 


REG.US, PAT. OFF 


Guaranteed for 6 Months Service 


OTHERS! This is the way it happens. 
| Your boy comes home with sleeves pulled 
out — buttons gone — pockets torn. A brand new 
suit ruined at its first wearing, perhaps. 

You can’t stop such rough-and-tumble fun. But 
you cam get him into clothes made to stand rough 
usage — Dubbelbilt, the clothes guaranteed for six 
months service. This guarantee means exactly what it 


yourself. Inquire at the store that advertises and 
displays Dubbelbilt Boys’ Clothes. 

Ask especially to see Dubbelbilt suit No. 7072 
at $16.75. Note especially the little coat—almost 
grown-up style, with the smart waist-seam under 
a removable belt. It’s made in all-wool blue serge, 
Cravenette finished. There’s another one too, No. 


7027, 1. corduroy, Cravenette finished, at $14.75 





says. Our method of reinforcing all wear 
points, and our twenty special Dubbelbilt 
long wear features outlined above enable 
us to promise: Should any rip, hole or 
tear appear in any Dubbelbilt garment 
within six months of purchase, send the 
suit back to us and we’ll repair it. 

$14.75 — $16.75 —$18.75. Same prices 
throughout the entire United States. A 
wide line of styles for Fall and Winter to 
Select from. Sizes 6 to 18 years. 

See and examine Dubbelbilt Clothes 


DUBBELBILT BOYS’ CLOTHES, INC., 








BROADWAY AT 11TH STREET, 


that you’ll like. Notice the famous Wal- 
cloth fabrics— Dubbelbilt is made in an 
assortment of fabrics, grays, browns, greens 
and olive—blue serge and mixtures, too. 
All colors guaranteed fast. 

Should it happen that you do not find 
Dubbelbilt Clothes at your store, you 
may order direct from us the two special 
numbers offered by sending your boy’s 
size and a money order for the price of 
suit you select—No. 7072 at $16.75 or 
No. 7027 at $14.75. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The Finest Kitchen 


Ever Built— Cost, $1,500,000 


Beans Baked by New-Day Methods —By Scientific Cooks 


HEN you get Van Camp’s Beans this is 
what you get: 


A dish which culinary experts spent 


Scientific Cooks Direct the Chefs 





Now All You Do is Serve 





























four years to perfect. The first dish cost us 
$100,000. 

A dish baked with modern facilities, in a 
white-enameled kitchen — the finest in the 


world. 


Beans so baked that every bean is mellow, 
whole and mealy, and easy to digest. 


Here we employ the ablest chefs with college- 
trained cooks to direct them. 


Here we analyze all beans. 


Here all water used is freed from minerals. 
They make the bean skins tough. 


Here we use modern steam ovens. Beans 
are baked for hours there without crisping, with- 
out bursting. 


And here beans are baked with a remarkable 
sauce. Our scientific cooks tested 856 recipes to 
attain that tang and zest. 


Now you can keep this matchless dish on your 
pantry shelf. You can serve it cold in one min- 
ute, or hot in ten minutes. And do it in an 
evening gown. 

You can serve beans nutty, mealy, whole— 
beans which do not tax the stomach. With their 
zestful sauce they will bring to your table Baked 
Beans at their best. And they will cost you less 
than home-baked beans, which take 16 hours to 
prepare. 

Order a few cans. 
beans you know. 


VAN CAMP’S 


Pork and Beans 
Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Compare them with the 


Soups 








Van Camp’s Soups 


Each a prize Parisian rec- 
ipe tues by our scientific 











Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 


A great Italian recipe per- 
fected—a recipe we value at 
00,000. 


Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 
Made from blended peanuts 


with every skin, every bitter 
germ removed. 














goods. That’s what you pay the middle 
man for. He may be costly, but somebody 
must do his work when people live in cities 
a long way from farms. The only way to 
eliminate him is through coéperative buy- 
ing, and people in this country are too im- 
patient to take the trouble to meet the 
obstacles in the way.” 

While they talked, Mrs. Stefanson’s eyes 
wandered eagerly from one face to another. 
The conversation was opening up new depths 
in her husband. Also, she suddenly saw 
light filtering in on her own home-making 
business, which she had so rebelled against. 

“You mean buying things together, Eric? 
Say, why not the Chandlers and ourselves, 
and some of the other neighbors? I don’t 
see why we can’t do it and save money,” 
she said boldly. “I know I could get eggs 
and potatoes and lots of things ever so 
much cheaper from the farmers around 
Bentonville.” 

The quickness with which she had applied 
the thought showed a natural ability which 
her discontent had been smothering. 


§ oe of her speculations that evening, and 
during others that followed, developed 
aneighborhood buying club, ona small scale. 
Mrs. Stefanson became the active worker, 
enlisting members, doing much of the buy- 
ing—either at wholesale or through her old 
neighbors in Bentonville—studying the sub- 
ject, watching the markets, and becoming 
a keen judge of values. 

In the give and take required by the 
experience, in working together and meeting 
obstacles patiently, these neighbors not only 
reduced their living expenses, but gained 
deeper insight into the economics of buying 
and selling, and wholly new social values 
were revealed. Out of this, after a time, 
a new life dawned for the Stefansons, that 
brought harmony into the midst of their 
growing discord. Mrs. Stefanson found in 
her larger interests what her sewing had 
failed to give her, and«in working more 
closely with her husband a new sympathy 
and understanding grew up between them. 
Her home took on a different aspect, which 
robbed it of its drudgery, and slowly she 
began to sense the relationship of the ac- 
tivities within her four walls to the bigger, 
whirling activities beyond, which had so 
absorbed her husband and of which she had 
caught the stimulating breath in her youth- 
ful service as stenographer. 

The night that Dick collapsed, it seemed 
to Martha that her world fell suddenly 
about her ears. Only two days before she 
had learned of Mr. Lawton’s summons to 
Europe, which meant that she faced the 
prospect of being without work. She had 
not told Dick. She wanted to think things 
out first, and she had been worried about 
him lately. He was showing the strain of 
office work during the first hot weather, 
and he had persistently worked at night. 


HE had sat through the evening on the 
little porch, waiting for him, and deter- 
mined to talk things over. As she listened 
for the whistle of each arriving train at the 
station a few blocks away, and watched 
impatiently the patch of light at the corner 
for his figure, her anxiety increased. She 
had gone into the kitchen to prepare a cool 
drink for him, when she heard him come up 
the steps. Opening the door to meet him, 
she saw that he half-dragged himself and, 
before he could reach the door, he fell, white 
and limp. 

Through the minutes while she sat beside 
him, waiting for the doctor, a thousand tor- 
tured fears swept over Martha, fears that 
ran swiftly back to Dick’s misgivings before 
they were married. The doctor, when he 
arrived, pronounced it merely a warning. 
It was overstrain, telling on the heart. He 
must go easy. No night work, and more 
fresh air and outdoors. 

From that night Martha worked swiftly, 
determinedly. She made her decision first, 
and found ways and means later. ‘There 
must be a way out,” she said to herself, 
undaunted, and she proceeded to find that 
way. 

Except for the need of the money, par- 
ticularly important just now, she was glad 
to be relieved of work, with the extra drain 
on her strength during the summer. For 
Dick they must, somehow, manage fresh 
country air and outdoors after office hours. 
It was unthinkable that he should lose his 
health. 

Inquiry and searching proving almost 
fruitless, Martha had about determined that 
they must pitch a tent somewhere, when 
Mr. Lawton offered them an abandon: i 
tenant house on the edge of his own country 
place, an hour’s ride from the city. 

“Just a hangout,” he described it, “with 
the barest necessities”; but to Martha it 
sounded like a haven. 


Made-in-America Martha 
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In the meantime three office girls, who 
were sweltering in the heat of a city board- 
ing house, welcomed the opportunity of 
taking the apartment off her hands for the 
summer. Not until her plans were thus 
tentatively solved did she reveal them to 
Dick, and persuade him to visit the house 
on the Lawton place. 

They found it, as Mr. Lawton had de- 
scribed, a small box of a place, which for 
two years had gone to seed; but it offered a 
roof, the sweet air of the country, and for 
neighbors the rolling green hills. Back of 
the house and over the hill lay beautiful 
reaches of country estates, and nearer by, 
along the straggling road, were a few friendly 
farmhouses. 


Jt; pecbgre led Dick delightedly from one 
room to another of the funny little 
house. They likeditslow ceilings and cubby- 
hole rooms, in spite of the smell of mustiness 
and the need of a good airing and vigorous 
scrubbing. Martha began at once figuring 
on what a pot of white paint would do for 
the place. 

“T believe if you were suddenly trans- 
ported to heaven, you would begin to white- 
wash the Golden Gate,’’ said Dick. 

Martha laughed and tucked her arm in 
his. “Shall we adopt the little house?”’ she 
asked. 

“That’s a belated question. You’ve al- 
ready adopted it,” said Dick, smiling down 
at her; but there was a note of reservation 
in his voice. 

She knew that he had a fear of venturing 
on the unknown at this time, and his recent 
collapse left him vaguely uneasy. ‘ We shall 
save on rent,” said Martha, “even with 
your extra fare, and we can live for less here 
than in the city, especially when I have 
more time of my own. Besides,” she paused, 
meditatively, “I have another plan up my 
sleeve. I don’t mean to be a lazy drone these 
next few months.” 

“T’d like you to be just that, dearest. I 
can’t bear the idea of your not having every- 
thing you need.” 

“But I have everything,” she protested. - 

In Dick’s eyes she read the secret fear 
which had been nagging him of late. It was 
for this, then, that he had worked so many 
extra hours and worn himself to exhaustion. 

Impulsively she drew his face down to 
hers, and in that kiss, as they stood on the 
threshold of their adopted home, there 
dawned in each a new and deeper under- 
standing. 


HEY took root easily. The calm, brood- 

ing quietness of the green hills and fields 
brought serenity toboth. To Martha, caught 
in the great onrushing current of life, her 
individual desires temporarily submerged in 
the unfolding needs of the future, the coun- 
try, with all its richness and tranquillity in 
the face of revolving world complexities, 
offered a welcome balm. Strain and stress 
fell away. Now and then as she went about 
her tasks in this simpler environment, she 
found herself wondering if, in her insistence 
upon the tools and methods, she might not 
in the past have betrayed the thing to be 
achieved to the means by which she achieved 
it, the spirit to the mechanism. That was, 
she supposed, an easy fault of the enthusias- 
tic beginner. 

She felt no less her zest in home-making, 
no diminished respect for order and beauty, 
but she reduced her work to even fewer 
things, to fewer processes, and, surrounded 
by the simplest, homeliest of furnishings, 
she and Dick found for the moment that the 
richness of the outdoors, and the new-found 
wealth within themselves, made them feel 
no loss in turning their backs upon things to 
which they had grown accustomed. 

“Ttis poverty within ourselves that makes 
us crave the excitement of things, and ever 
more things,” thought Martha, as she went 
contentedly about her dishwashing in the 
bare little kitchen. “Just where to strike 
the balance between the things that help 
and the things that hinder, between the 
things that make us live better, think bet- 
ter, lift us above the material, and the 
things that clog the wheels of our existence, 
hold us to the material, surely calls for a 
clear understanding of one’s own needs and 
real desires.” 

The quiet routine of the day left Martha 
time for reading and sewing, with the after- 
noons free for her plan, which was brought 
to fruition the second week after they had 
moved into the little house on the hill. It 
evolved out of the common need of her 
neighbors for nursemaids and domestic help 
of all kinds. Money, apparently, had no 
magic to solve this growing difficulty. So 
Martha decided to play nursemaid for a 
few hours in the afternoon, when mothers 
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ASCHER’S KNIT GOODS 


Toe smart style and the practical utility of 
Ascher’s Knit Goods will appeal to the mother of 
every infant or strenuous youngster. They are 
perfectly knitted on sturdy, shape retaining lines, 
of the finest wool obtainable. The finish and 
workmanship are all that a particular mother can 
demand. 


Make the “Label of the Lamb” your guide when 
selecting Bootees, Sacques, Sweaters, Sweater Suits, 
Tams, Leggings, Mittens, Bonnets, Caps, and the 





Lamb’’—it is your guarantee 


of quality 


many other novelties for Infants and Children. 
Remember, too, that the “Label of the Lamb” 
can be found in Fancy Knit Goods for Women. 
For sale at the better stores everywhere. 


Send today for descriptive booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. Address Dept. B. 


SIMON ASCHER ®& GCO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1879 


362 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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The famous Valspar Varnish test 
brought home— 
“Oh, no, mother won’t mind! She did this herself 


the other day just to show Mrs. Bates how perfectly 
wonderful the floor is since we had it varnished. 


“You see, Josephine, it doesn’t hurt the varnish a 
single bit. ’Cause this isn’t just ordinary varnish like 
the kind that turns all white when you leave the soap 
dish setting on it. This is Va/spar Varnish. 


“You can pour the boilingest water in the world on 
Valspar, and it won’t turn white. 


‘‘We have it in the bathroom, too, and it doesn’t 
matter how much spatter you make, it won’t show 
any spots. 


‘*Papa says he’s going to have all our floors and win- 
dow sills varnished with Valspar—and our front door 
and vestibule, too.’’ 







VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


Why not have this wonderful waterproof varnish on 
the floors, the linoleum, the woodwork, and the furni- 
ture in your home? 


It is easy to apply; it dries overnight; and, once on, 
it wears and wearsand WEARS. And it will never 


spot or turn white, no matter what happens! 


VALSPAR bd pe omer # ~ mens 

' of pigments finely ground in 

‘ ENAMELS Veleane and have all the de- 

sirable qualities of Valspar itself for outdoor 

or indoor work of all kinds. They are made 

in 12 rich colors, and in black and white. 

Like an Varnish, they are absolutely 
waterproof and very durable. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World — Established 1832 


New York Amsterdam LEA] TIN Boston Chicago 
Toronto VARI aA S London 


W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 


Copyright 1919, Valentine & Company 





Special Offer: Don’t be content merely with reading about 
Valspar— Use it. 

For 25c in stamps we will send you enough Valspar to var- 
nish a small table or chair. Or, if you will write your dealer’s 
name on bottom line you need send us only 15c for the 
sample can. 


Your Name___— 
Your Address aa a 
Dealer’s Name 
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wanted to be free for their bridge parties or 
calls. She decided to be a sort of combina- 
tion nursemaid, who would take care of a 
small, miscellaneous brood, and add story- 
telling and “Big Sister” rambles in the 
woods to mere guardianship. 

Mrs. Lawton was glad to put her own 
two boys in Martha’s care. She also gave 
her the names of several friends, to whom 
Martha wrote, explaining her plan. The 
result was a flock of ten youngsters who 
came every afternoon, with several more on 
Thursday, the conventional nursemaid’s 
holiday. 

Occasionally, unsolicited, some of the farm- 
ers’ children swelled the little group, lend- 
ing a helpful leaven and contributing their 
lore of birds and trees and flowers that was 
enlightening to Martha as well as to her 
charges. If she had thought to teach and 
guide, it was she who sat at the feet of 
childhood and learned a thousand new les- 
sons that were to stand her in good stead. 
And from her little flock she laid away 
weekly a reassuring sum to add to Dick’s 
savings and hers. 

The weeks passed swiftly, happily, and 
Martha saw with satisfaction that they 
brought renewed strength to Dick. The 
little house, a welcome retreat, awaited him 
at the end of each day. Supper out on the 
tiny porch, screened with vines and syringa 
bushes, the fragrance of old-fashioned roses 
in the evening air, robbed him of the last 
weariness of the city and filled them both 
with a deep content. 

With the middle of September, Dick’s 
holiday came. That they might enjoy the 
time fully, Martha brought her guardian- 

. ship toa close. To celebrate the event she 
invited her small flock to a farewell party. 


sk-- crowning glory of that occasion was 
Dick. Asa favor, Martha had begged 
that he wear his uniform, medal and all, 
assuring him that there would be only the 
children to see him. He yielded, wholly in- 
nocent of the fact that, from scraps of stories 
Martha had poured into the eager ears of her 
charges, he had become to them a super hero, 
competing in honors with Jack the Giant 
Killer and Robin Hood. They swarmed 
about him, firing questions as fast as enemy 
machine guns. The little Lawton four-year- 
old wanted to know about the thirty Ger- 
mans he had killed all at once, his youthful 
mind assigning to this visible hero all the 
tales he had heard of war heroism. 

In the midst of the hubbub, young Mrs. 
Van Orton, a dainty, pink-clad figure under 
a rose-colored parasol, came around the 
corner of the house, an interested onlooker. 

“Be sure your heroism will find you out,” 
she said to a much embarrassed Dick when 
Martha introduced her. 

She stayed and helped play serving maid. 
She had no children of her own, but coming 
upon Martha and her little flock one after- 
noon, through a whim she had joined them. 
And since then she had come often to the 
little house. 

‘I’m sure she never did anything like this 
before in her life,” whispered Martha to 
Dick as he passed her with a plate of cake. 

When maids began to appear to collect 
their charges, Mrs. Van Orton still lingered. 
A big car whirled down the rocky road to 
the house, but she did not see the man who 


got out. She was buttoning up a small coat. 
Martha and Dick saw that he stood a mo- 
ment and watched. Mrs. Van Orton sud- 
denly caught sight of him; her face flushed 
with surprise and pleasure. She introduced 
her husband to Martha and Dick, who were 
attracted at once by the stalwart, square- 
shouldered, vigorous man with keen, steady 
eyes. 

When they turned, Mrs. Van Orton 
pressed Martha’s hand impulsively. ‘‘We 
go back to the city to-morrow,” she said; 
“T want you to know how much you have 
helped me.” 

“T!” exclaimed Martha in surprise. 

“Perhaps some day you will understand,” 
and she hurried away to join her husband. 


| bee: as Martha and Dick sat in the 
infolding coolness of the fall evening, 
watching the brilliant pattern of stars over- 
head, Dick commented, with a meditative 
puff of his pipe: “‘Too bad the Van Ortons 
have no children.” Martha smiled softly in 
the darkness. ‘There was talk of a divorce 
once, I believe.” 

Over the top of the hill showed the turret 
chimneys of the luxurious homes of the Van 
Ortons, the Lawtons, and their wealthy 
neighbors. Beneath them, if one could see, 
one might read much of the unfolding social 
history of the times. 

“They are no happier, most of them, than 
the Stefansons were,’’ said Martha thought- 
fully. “‘Why do we all go so far astray in 
our search for what we want?” 

“We fall over our own fect,”’ said Dick. 

“Meaning?” 

“We get tangled up in the machinery of 
living, so far as I can see.” Dick gave a long 
puff at his pipe. “Everyone is compromis- 
ing and fussing over the mere externals of 
life—the houses they live in, the kind of 
help they have, their clothes, the paying 
of food bills. If we are ever going to solve 
bigger things, we must get these nagging, 
destroying details settled.” 

“But how are they going to be settled?” 
asked Martha eagerly. 

“That’s too much for me, but at least 
we’ve got to put our brains into the job, as 
we have been putting them into big busi- 
ness. It will takc many different kinds of 
brains, working together, to unravel the 
tangle. There’s a big nut to be cracked,” he 
went on, “in the houses we live in. They 
are out of date, not in exterior design but in 
the structure and mechanism of them, and 
they are too costly in labor and in money, 
both to build and to maintain. I am begin- 
ning to see there’s something infinitely big- 
ger, more vital than bridge-building. I’d 
like to have a hand in tackling the problem; 
it’s something that would really help.” 

“Oh, Dick!” exclaimed Martha, her hap- 
piness too great for words. Here, then, 
might offer the compensation for that work 
from which he had been cut off. 

“T mean to put every spare minute into 
studying it, anyway,” he said quietly. 

They sat a long while in silence, thinking 
of all that the future promised and watch- 
ing the lights over the hill wink slowly into 
darkness. 





NOTE—In an early number of THE Home JournAL 
Martha will continue the solutions of her new married 
life, into which are introduced wholly new factors, and yet 
exactly those which come into the lives of all average- 
incomed brides and bridegrooms. 





Who is, Really, an American? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


I-know a girl who followed this method. 
She was not a hypothetical girl, but a real 
flesh-and-blood American girl to whom I 
could introduce you. This girl was born 
with the happy American assurance that 
she owned the carth, or ought to. Circum- 
stance had seemed to favor her conviction. 

She had lived all over the globe and in all 
sorts of different society; had known kings 
and gypsies, palaces and scrubby boarding 
houses, Anglo-Saxons and Latins and Chi- 
nese equally well. She had lived the life of 
the married woman and the life of the inde- 
pendent bachelor girl. At both—in fact, at 
everything—she had lived to the full. But 
still she was not satisfied. Always she was 
looking for a wider circle, a “broader at- 
mosphere,” bigger possibilities and greater 
power. So she went about the earth scek- 
ing, demanding more freedom and larger 
opportunities. 

Then the war came. Blindly and whole- 
heartedly she offered herself, and was ac- 
cepted by one of the great relief organiza- 
tions for service with our troops in France. 

The miracle happened, but only after she 
had ceased to search for it. For she sud- 
denly found herself in a circle wider than 


she had ever dreamed of. Directly she gave 
herself to the big thing, big things—things 
greater than her wildest imaginings—were 
hers. When she began working for the free- 
dom of others, the freedom of the whole 
world, her freedom came to her on wings. 
The moment she had stopped hunting for 
power it was put into her hands; such 
power as made her shiver with responsibil- 
ity. She was put in charge of relief work at 
one of the greatest troop centers of the war. 
And, from having been.a restless, unsatis- 
fied, groping human atom she suddenly felt 
herself Pallas Athena, with the globe in her 
hand and the whole of stricken humanity 
against her heart. 


REEDOM is giving. Democracy is 

caring. These are not Sunday-school 
platitudes; they are actual and most prac- 
tical facts. We want to be free and to know 
power, and that is right; for that is the 
whole purpose of life pushing out for ex- 
pression through us. But to gain more 
freedom we must give of the freedom we 
already have. To achieve power we must 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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Achieving the Ultimate in Phonograph Music 
By Means of Two Exclusive and Scientific Features 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 

gained instant and wide-spread public favor 
because it enriches the tone qualities of all 
records. For this alone it is adored by artists 
and approved by the hypercritical. It em- 
bodies the true principles of tone reproduc- 
tion and complies with the established laws 
of acoustics in projecting tone. 
Two revolutionary factors, 
among others essentially dif- 
ferent from other phono- 
graphs, make this possible. 
They are the Ultona and the 
tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona Plays 
All Records 


The Ultona—a product of 
creative genius—enables one 
to play all make records on the 
Brunswick. Not a combina- 
tion contrivance nor complex 
mechanism, yet involving a 
fundamental principle of 
sound. By a slight turn of the 


hand it supplies the proper needle, correct 
weight and precise diaphragm. 


The Amplifier Enriches Tones 


As the name implies it amplifies tone, 
making it truer and sweeter. It isa vibrant 
tone chamber like the sounding board of 

a fine piano or violin. Con- 
structed entirely of moulded 
hollywood and free from metal 
it gives the requisite resiliency 
for unfolding and_ projecting 
true tone. 


Ask to Hear 
The Brunswick 


Any Brunswick dealer will 
be glad to demonstrate the 
many claims made for it. 
Choose your favorite record to 
be tested—the one that will 
help you judge best. Your 
verdict like that of unnum- 


bered thousands will be “the 
one super phonograph.” 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co., Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 
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Milk-Fresh Coconut—Nature’s 
choicest nut food—that’s what 
makes this cake so good! It’s the 
milk in the Baker can that distin- 
guishes it from all other prepared 
coconut. ‘Try this recipe and note what a 
wonderfully lusciouscake rewardsyour efforts. 
A Prize Cake Recipe 


¥% to 4 Cupful of Baker's 34 Cupful of coconut milk 
Canned Coconut (pressed° 2 Cupfuls of flour 


from milk) . 
1% to % Cupful of butter 2 Level teaspoonfuls of baking 
3% to 1 Cupful of granulated powder 

sugar 2 Eggs 


Mix sugar and butter, creaming it until light. Add well-mixed egg yolks, 
then milk and half the flour, which has been sifted with the baking powder. 
Stir thoroughly, adding coconut from which milk has been pressed, fold in 
the egg whites, well beaten, and rest of flour, beating mixture until light 
and smooth, 

Pour in lined cake tins and bake in moderate oven about 25 minutes. Put 
together with coconut icing and frost with coconut. May also be baked as 
loaf cake. Some prefer omitting coconut from cake, using it in icing only. 


Coconut Icing 
Boil 1 cup of sugar in 4 cup of coconut milk until a drop hardens in cold 
water. Remove from fire—have white of an egg beaten thoroughly—then 
add sugar syrup, a few drops at a time, beating constantly. Spread between 
cake and on top; sprinkle with coconut, which has been thoroughly pressed 
from milk and in which two tablespoonfuls of sugar have been stirred. 


For marshmallow icing double quantity of water and add six or eight 
marshmallows. 


FREE —Our New Recipe Booklet, illustrated in | 
colors, tells you how to make many other Coconut 
dishes—all perfectly delicious. It will be sent you 
and your friends on request. 


The Franklin Baker Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











P. S.—If Baker's Coconut is not 
obtainable at your dealer's, send 
15c in stamps for full-size can. 
Please give your grocer’s name. 
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Who is, Really, 


use the powers we are already conscious of. 
We s get only a very limited amount 
of anything by “demanding.” By pouring 
out what is already ours we shall gain an 
unlimited quantity. 

The girl in France is no isolated or un- 
usual example. This first of all truths is 
being proved everywhere, every minute of 
every hour. How can it be otherwise? 
Life itself means a bringing forth and a 
pouring out of energy. That is its whole 
reason, its first law. Hence, the man or the 
woman who works with that law is due to 
succeed in his accomplishment; the one 
who works against it is doomed in advance 
to failure. 


E AMERICANS are born, or volun- 

tarily come, into a country that was 
established for the express purpose of giv- 
ing human life this wider chance for ex- 
pansion that all life at all times is seeking. 
We are true Americans to the extent to 
which we codperate with this prime motive 
of our nation; the extent to which we help 
give freedom and opportunity, and so are 
free ourselves. 

‘Give and ye shall receive”’ is not a senti- 
mental fallacy: for dreaming idealists; it is, 
or should be, every man’s first working 
business principle. If for no other reason 
than that it is*the one real way to benefit 
himself. Modern life, and especially the 
war, has shown us unmistakably that we 
area unit. That what happens in Germany 
or Petrograd affects each one of us—you, 
me, sitting here in St. Louis or in Detroit. 
Similarly, you and I, by what we do here 
in America, affect Germany and Russia, 
China: the universe! For a long time 
we’ve tried to pretend that it wasn’t so. 
That time is past. We know now that it is 
so, and we must shoulder our part of the 
universal responsibility. With airships, as 
well as the constant flitting to and fro of 
swift boats and trains, the world is growing 
very small and drawing very close. There is 
a League of Nations already among the 
millions of English, the millions of French- 
men, the millions of Americans and Italians 
who fought together and fraternized and 
came to understand and care for one an- 
other in the recent struggle. There is 
already, and has been really for five years, 
a World Democracy. 


OW we must reorganize this into a 

world democracy of peace. Some 
people think this is going to be very diffi- 
cult. But is it? The democracy is already 
there in the nations’ hearts; at least, you 
have a great big germ of it with the mili- 
tary; and outward organization is as sure 
to follow as the organization of the United 
States followed the united hearts of our 
cosmopolitan early settlers. 


an American? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150) 


Real democracy is not an external sys- 
tem of laws. It is this caring for one an- 
other, for those we know directly and those 
we know indirectly, through our knowledge 
of so many other people. It is wanting 
everybody to have equal privileges, be- 
cause we do care; yearning and striving 
that they may have them, not granting a 
grudging lip democracy. 


OUR Bradfields and Winships who 

“look down” on the butcher’s wife and 
hold themselves superior to their neighbors 
who have no motor car, or whose daughter 
does not attend their daughter’s finishing 
school, look down because they do not 
know. Or rather, because they have will- 
fully limited their knowledge, and so their 
appreciation of people, to a very small 
circle. You cannot know people, the gal- 
lant, patient, aspiring, toiling humans, 
whether in satins or in calico, and watch 
them day after day and not care for them 
and look up to them with your whole soul. 
If you know and love your world you are 
democratic in spite of yourself. 


ERHAPS the truest relation is to look 

neither up nor down, but straight into 
each other’s eyes, on the equal level of 
comradeship, and clasp hands and thank 
God that there is such a variety of us to 
help each of us to play the game. In this 
era that is just dawning it will be a greater 
game than ever before. For another mile- 
stone has been reached along the march of 
evolution, another great cry of longing is 
heard from men all over the earth. Again 
it is a cry for wider liberty; not through 
separation this time, but liberty through 
better understanding, wiser codperation: a 
cry for the uniting, not of some men into a 
nation, but of all men into a world. 

We always have been a world, yes, but 
we have not hitherto realized this union in- 
wardly. That is the “next step” we are 
taking now. And once again all eyes are 
looking toward America—not, as so many 
would have you believe, because here is 
more wealth and material opportunity, but 
because America most nearly approximates 
the ideal country whose pattern is graven 
on the homesick heart of the universe. 


MERICA is the property of no one race, 
and never can be. America belongs 
eternally to the Free. And these, as we 
have seen, are not some special set of beings 
marked off by birth or geography; they are 
the free in spirit, who have definitely and 
intelligently joined themselves to ‘ Amer- 
ican” principles because of conscious affin- 
ity. The true American is he who has the 
freedom of every other man’s heart, and so 
the key to every city and every nation, 
because he cares and gives. 





A Gir 


was so roused by the suffering he saw vis- 
ited upon women in this way that he was 
moved to serious consideration of the prob- 
lem. But the only solution he could offer 
was the fact that the husband was an enemy 
alien might be made a statutory cause for 
divorce. Sending a woman through the di- 
vorce court to get what should be hers from 
birth to death, unqualifiedly, might be 
humorous if it were not so tragic. y 

In all countries of the Allies women were 
roused during the war to work for legisla- 
tion granting to wives the right to retain 
their: own nationality. In Australia the 
right was granted before the war. In 
Canada it was granted as one clause in the 
Dominion woman-suffrage law of 1918. In 
the United States the movement, started 
before the war, is now well organized. 


Congress Asked to Do Women Justice 


N THIS country citizenship is controlled 

by the Federal Government. A law gov- 
erning the citizenship of married women 
must pass the national Congress. Several 
bills on the subject of the married woman’s 
nationality have been brought before Con- 
gress, the first in 1912, and from then on at 
intervals. None of these bills had such seri- 
ous consideration as that drawn up by Mrs. 
Ellen Spencer Mussey, of the Washington 
Coilege of Law. This bill was introduced 
by Representative Jeannette Rankin, of 
Montana, in the war Congress of 1918. 

The essential section of Mrs. Mussey’s 
bill provides that: “Any American woman 
who marries a foreigner shall retain her own 
citizenship unless she shall formally in writ- 
ing renounce such citizenship. If residing 





FROM PAGE 57) 


in the United States, she may renounce 
such citizenship in any court authorized to 
naturalize American citizens within the dis- 
trict in which she resides. If residing abroad, 
she shall file such renunciation with a court 
of the United States.” If the law is finally 
passed provision will doubtless be made 
also granting to foreign women who marry 
Americans the privilege of retaining their 
own nationality. 


The Right to be an American 


T WAS generally believed that the em- 

phasis which the war had placed on the 
injustice of stripping an American woman 
of her own nationality and subjecting her 
to persecutions as an enemy alien would 
argue so effectively for the law that it would 
be accepted without difficulty. However, 
the bill failed to pass in 1918. When next 
presented it will be backed by a number of 
striking cases of injustice resulting from the 
enforcement of the Nationality Act as it 
now stands. 

The effort for the married woman’s na- 
tionality law will be pushed as systematically 
and as vigorously as was the fight for the 
Susan B. Anthony amendment. Without it 
the rights obtained by the Anthony amend- 
ment are incomplete. 

It may be argued that loss of citizenship 
by marriage is a hardship that comes to but 
comparatively few American women. This 
is true. But as a matter of principle, the 
fact that a native-born American can be 
deprived of her nationality, even forced to 
allegiance with an enemy country, should 
stir all women to active interest in having 
the married-woman’s nationality law passed. 
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B} olling Mississippi a 


She lived, years and years ago 









| And they do say 
In the days “ befo’ de war”’ a genial open-hearted Southern ] d 
gentleman, Colonel Higbee by name, was the hospitable & Man Cov eat 


master of a large Louisiana plantation. her pan cakes 


Passengers on the old Mississippi river-boats never failed 
to point out the stately white-pillared mansion, and their by the dozen! 
mouths watered as they told of the wonderful dinners and 
breakfasts he was famous for giving. 


Oh, the meals that ‘Colonel Higbee’s Jemima” used to 
cook! Chicken dinners that left the Colonel and his guests 
with their faces wreathed in smiles—and gravy. Corn frit- 
ters, waffles and beaten biscuits that seemed to melt in your 
mouth. But most of all—pancakes! 


Golden-brown were those pancakes Aunt Jemima made— 
and so tender, so delectable, that they were at once the delight 
of everyone who tasted them and the despair of all he 
cooks. For none of the other Southern mammies had a recipe 
that would make pancakes like that, try as they would. 
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How Aunt Jemima’ 


Kindly blacK face beamed 
as she brought in her 
celebrated Cakes! 


m Look on top of 
As time went on, the fame of these wonderful pancakes spread package and see 


through the whole South and visitors, after the war, always ow t get the jolly 
found their way to Aunt Jemima’s cabin. Many tempting aul fea ‘ie 
offers were made to Jemima for the secret of her famous . 
cakes, but for years she could not be persuaded to part 
with it. Finally, however, she was induced to sell it, and 
after some experimenting, it was prepared for distribution, 
ready mixed. Even milk is in it in powdered form! 

And now Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour is known to every 
housewife—everyone has heard of it, though not everyone 
knows the romance of its origin! 

Grocers everywhere carry it in stock and hardly a kitchen 
in America does not contain one of the famous red packages 
with the smiling Aunt Jemima face upon it—hardly a family 
has not learned the secret of the pancakes that brought fame 7, it for mu 
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The Aunt Jemima 
people also make 
a delicious buck- 
wheat flour 
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Better Than 10c 
Meat Foods 


A Penny Dish 


Forms the School-Boy’s 
Ideal Breakfast 


A big dish of Quaker Oats and milk 
costs about a penny. : 


In meat or eggs the same nutrition, 


In Quaker Oats you serve the 


measured by calories, costs from 8 to 10 
cents. 


ideal 


boy-food. It is almost a complete food 


—the greatest food that grows. 


No meat food compares with oats as 


nutriment for young folks. 


1810 Calories 
Per Pound 


pound, which is twice as 
as beef. 


is about as follows: 


The calory is the energy 
measure of food value. Quaker 
Oats yields 1810 calories per 


much 


The cost at this writing, com- 
pared with other necessary foods, 








Cost Per 1000 
Calories 

Quaker Oats - Sic 

Round Steak 33c 

Veal or Lamb 46c 

Average Fish . 50c 

fe Mans Eggs 50c 
meee Stewing Hens 52c 








$10 per Month 





Costs 9 Times Quaker Oats 
Per 1000 Calories 





Costs 10 Times Gicher Oats 
Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from the Richest Grains 


In Quaker Oats you get a matchless flavor without extra price. 


flaked from queen grains only—just the richest, plumpest oats. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 


From all the world over oat lovers send here for Quaker Oats. You get 
it for the asking. Don’t forget. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


A Quaker Oats breakfast, in the average home, will save $10 
monthly compared with meat or egg breakfasts. 
And it starts the day with the food of foods. 
Serve other foods at other meals. People need variety. But 
use this one-cent breakfast dish to average up your food cost. 


It is 
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The Proper Care 
and Treatment of Floors 
By C: D> Davis 





@\LOORS, whether hardwood, 
carpeted or painted, have 
always been asource of much 
care and inconvenience. 
Carpeted floors, so much in 
vogue years ago, have al- 
most entirely been displaced 

=—) by hardwood or painted 
floors covered by rugs. Hardwood floors, 
as well as those of painted soft wood, are 
kept looking well only with constant care 
andlabor. Yet there is nothing that affords 
so much pleasure and pride in one’s house 
as a bright, clean hardwood floor. 

A clear understanding of the various 
methods required to put old:and new floors 
into proper condition should be interesting 
to the householder, and the knowledge 
would undoubtedly aid materially in their 
upkeep. 

The woods commonly used for hardwood 
flooring are birch, maple, oak and hard 
pine. Ash and chestnut are used occa- 
sionally. Almost any wood which is dry and 
fairly free from knots and checks may be 
used where the floors are to be painted, 
although spruce is more commonly used. 
While most soft woods are close-grained, 
hardwoods may be either close or open, and 
must be treated accordingly. Consequently 
one article alone would not properly treat all 
kinds of floors. 














EW hardwood floors require several op- 

erations before the finish is complete. 
The fundamental thing is to lay a founda- 
tion, as it were, for the final finish. In such 
open-grained woods as oak, ash, chestnut, 
birch, and so forth, this is accomplished by 
“‘ filling” with a good silex paste filler. This 
simply means applying some substance to fill 
up the pores of the wood, so that the whole is 
one complete, smooth surface. The best fin- 
ishers use a silex filler whose finely powdered 
needlelike quartz particles imbed them- 
selves firmly into the wood, which is not true 
of the ordinary cheap clay filler. A liquid 
filler should be used only on standing work, 
and neverona floor. All staining, other than 
the shade of the filler itself, should be done 
before filling, and with a good oil stain. 

The paste filler may be obtained by the 
pound, and is put up in several different 
shades, such as antique oak, golden oak, ma- 
hogany, natural, and so forth. It is dissolved 
in benzine or turpentine to the proportion of 
about ten to twelve pounds to the gallon of 
liquid. It is brushed on, allowed to dry long 
enough to be chalky to the touch, and rubbed 
off across the grain with a cloth or some 
excelsior. No more space should be cov- 
ered than can be: conveniently rubbed off, 
for the filler is apt to become gummy if left 
too long. 

Assuming, of course, that the floor had 
been properly scraped and sandpapered be- 
fore filling, it is necessary to again sand- 
paper lightly. After the filler has dried 
about twenty-four hours, a coat of good 
floor varnish may be applied, followed by 
another in about forty-eight hours, sand- 
papering lightly between coats. Properly 
carried out, these operations result in a 
good, lasting finish that will stand a great 
amount of wear and hard usage. 

Close-grained woods, as pine, and so forth, 
do not require a filler, and the varnish can be 
applied to the wood with no other prepara- 
tion. This is true on all woods to a certain 
extent, but a greater number of coats of 
varnish is necessary, and, of course, this 
involves a great amount of time and labor. 


PREPARE old varnished floors for 
revarnishing it is first necessary to thor- 
oughly clean them, removing all stains, 
grease spots, and so forth. Turpentine will 
remove most grease and paint spots, al- 
though alcohol is good also to clean off 
grease. Do not soak the floor, but wipe 
clean with lukewarm water, and allow ic 
to dry thoroughly before applying any var- 
nish. Smooth the rough places with sand- 
paper and touch up the worn spots with 
floor varnish. After these places have dried 
at least overnight, give a coat of good floor 
varnish. In sweeping varnished floors it 
is well to tie a soft cloth over the broom, as 
this prevents scratching the varnish. 

If a waxed finish is desired, a thin coat of 
shellac is applied over the filler, and one or 
two coats of floor wax on top of this, pol- 
ished with a weighted floor brush. Wax 
requires renewing about three times a year, 
but frequent use of the brush will keep it in 
good condition, particularly if one is careful 
to occasionally wax the places receiving the 
most wear. Should it become necessary to 
clean all the wax off the floor, a cloth 


saturated with turpentine is all that is re- 
quired to accomplish this. 

Experiments have shown that shellac 
alone has no wearing qualities; also that 
floor varnish applied over shellac easily 
mars and scratches white. Nor does it last 
so long as when no shellac is used. 

A special crack-and-crevice filler is manu- 
factured for filling cracks, and so forth, and 
is far superior to putty inasmuch as it does 
not shrink as it dries out. 


AINTED floors are not quite so difficult 

to finish as hardwood floors, although 
care must be taken with them as well. All 
knots should be killed with shellac, cracks 
filled and the whole surface made as smooth 
as possible. Two coats of anygood floor paint 
of the desired color will make a very satis- 
factory looking floor, which may be var- 
nished if one chooses. One must not expect 
a painted floor io give as good service as one 
that is stained and varnished. In time the 
paint will crack and peel; therefore, this is 
not the best finish for a floor that is sub- 
jected to much traffic. Indeed, such a finish 
is only suitable for a bedroom floor. Do not 
attempt to scrub floors of this kind, nor 
use much water on them. Water damages 
the wood by opening the pores, as well as by 
removing the finish, and permits the wood 
to absorb dust and dirt. 

Old floors which seem hopeless may often- 
times be put in excellent condition by the 
following methods: Procure some so-called 
ground color, apply a coat to all cracks, 
holes, and so forth. When this is dry fill 
these cracks with crack filler, then give the 
whole a coat of the ground color. After this 
has dried apply a coat or two of good varnish 
stain to give the desired color. If one cares 
for artificial graining this can be done by 
putting on a coat of graining color directly 
over the ground color, and, while it is still 
wet, grain with a graining tool to suit your 
fancy. Of course, only a small amount of 
surface can be grained at a time. 

Perhaps the most abused floor in the 
house is to be found in the kitchen. No 
kitchen floor, if bare, can be kept clean 
and free of grease for any length of time. 
The more scrubbing with strong soap and 
like preparations it receives the more ab- 
sorbent the wood becomes. The ideal cov- 
ering is inlaid linoleum of good quality. 
This should be laid by an experienced man 
who will cement it to the floor, thereby 
preventing it from buckling and at the same 
time making it waterproof. Mild soap and 
tepid water will keep it clean. 


LOOR coverings and floors react upon 

one another. A properly finished floor is 
a background for a rug that brings out to 
the best advantage the coloring and every 
good point of the latter, while the rug in 
turn, by contrast of color and material, 
brings out all the beauty of the grain and 
finish of the floor. 

Excepting real Oriental rugs, the plain, 
thick-napped ones are about the best for 
rooms like the living room, library and re- 
ception hall. They eliminate the danger of 
too much confusing ornament in decorations 
and are restful. With them the amateur 
decorator need not fear to introduce pat- 
terned draperies or furniture upholstery. 

Small rugs make the room appear smaller 
than it is in reality so are seldom advisable, 
except in bedrooms. The dining-room rug 
should cover the entire center of the floor so 
that when the chairs are pushed back from 
the table they will not catch the edge. 

The space between the rug and wall may 
measure three feet or more. This applies to 
all rooms where a large rug is used. 

Rugs should be of the best quality one 
can afford to buy. There is large range ol 
kinds including Wilton, Scotch wool, tapes- 
try Brussels, Axminster, art-woolen and 
rag. Among domestic rugs the body Brus- 
sels probably gives the best service. In- 
grain, of which most art squares are made, 
is comparatively inexpensive. 

For the cottage—the room of simple wood 
trim and furniture—the plain unassuming 
room, and the truly Colonial type—there is 
nothing nicer than woven or braided rag 
rugs. They may be had in a variety of 
colors, semidark as well as light, with plain 
or fancy borders and in the “hit-or-miss’’ 
pattern. 

With these elementary principles of the 
treatment and upkeep of floors in mind per- 
haps one of the problems of housekeeping 
will be partially solved, although it is not 
the intention of this article to give full 
directions for that which should be done 
by a competent floor finisher. 
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The hand of an 


ID you ever stop to consider how many of the most 

admired women you know wear Gossard Corsets? 

There is a distinctive charm that is unmistakable— 

the graceful poise of the body standing, sitting or walking 

—an unconscious grace that appears to owe nothing to the 
art of corsetry. 


And yet it owes everything. Gossard Corsets are designed 
with the most exact science for the needs of the various 
figure types. The problems of each type are met differently 
—but the result is always the same: from the matron of 
larger proportions to the young girl of slightest figure, the 
Gossard effaces itself and leaves only the impression of a per- 
fectly proportioned body with the charm of natural grace. 


“She’s a naturally beautiful woman” is the way they 
describe the woman who wears a Gossard Corset. 


Style must be thought of in terms of correct body pro- 


Made in the United States 


and Canada 
TORONTO CHICAGO 
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The H. W. Gossard Co., Inc. 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 
NEW YORK 


Ideal Average 
Figure 
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The Ovitinal Unewualled Front p pathos Corsets 


portions, and correct body poise. In a Gossard Corset 
every woman may attain the ideal proportions of her type. 
She will find in these inimitable corsets an abdominal and 
back support that gives correct poise of body, induces 
correct breathing, and protects the wearer against the many 
ills that are often the result of improper corsetry. 


Do not underestimate the importance of health—only the 
healthy woman is the beautiful woman. The corset that 
does not protect your health destroys your beauty. 


Gossards are the expression of true corset economy. Their 
style and comfort are continual joys; the protection they 
guarantee your health is priceless; and, measured in terms 
of dollars and cents, they offer a wearing service that alone 
is worth the price paid for the garment. You realize full 
value on every dollar invested and you can buy a Gossard 
for as little as $2.75 up to as much as you desire to pay. 


Worn with Health and Comfort 
by Women the World Over 
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How many servants await your bidding day 
and night always eager to serve? 


For the answer, count the lamp sockets in your home. 


Perhaps you use current only at Mazda-time, and 
allow your wiring system to lie idle most of the time. 


So we suggest that you supply these eager servants 





with proper tools for their idle hours — 


—use electricity to supplement your regular heat 
—let it furnish hot water for shaving, baby’s milk, etc. 
— it is the ideal way to apply heat to the body 

—in countless other ways it will serve you instantly 


The comfort of your family will be immeasurably in- 
creased as you make greater use of electricity. 


All of the earlier methods of 

heating curling tongs are ob- 
solete wherever electricity is avail- 
able because this Hotpoint Curling 
‘Iron does away with the usual 
trouble and annoyances. 


The electrically heated comb fur- 


nishes an ideal hair dryer. 


B Plunged into water or any liquid 

Hotpoint Immersion Heater be- 
gins to heat immediately. It is 
therefore invaluable for heating 
small quantities of water for many 
purposes which suggest themselves. 


The small size here shown is 7 inches long. 
Larger size for heavier duty. Crookneck 
to lie flat on the bottom of the dish. 


This Radiant Grill enables you to 

carry on two cooking operations at 
the same time, one above the glowing coils 
and the other below. Boils, broils, fries, 
toasts and by using Ovenette you secure a 
small but very efficient oven. 


Three Heat Grill is furnished with dishes as illus- 
trated. Ovenette is a sepgrate appliance 


More Hotpoint Irons have been sold 

than any other household electrical 
appliance, which is a fair measure of their 
value. Numerous special features, includ- 
ing the thumb rest; the attached stand; 
the hot point; cool handle; hinged plug. 
3 Ib. for dainty work, 5 or 6 lb. for household 
ironing. 


The instant the connection is 

made the wires glow cherry red 
and the Radiant Heater is a scin- 
tillating bowl of heat. ““Warms as 
the Sun Warms.” Attaches to any 
lamp socket. Uses about the same 
current as an electric iron. 


Outside nickel and black enamel. Re- 
flector of polished copper. 


D The Hotpoint Safety Comfo is 

made of metal, sufficiently flex- 
ible to conform to the body curves. 
The heat can be maintained in- 
definitely under instant control of 
the user, even under the bedding, 
by moving a little switch as illus- 
trated in the circle. 


Extra long cord with separable plug con- 
venientlylocated ;sanitary eiderdowncover. 


The crunchiness of toast, delectably 

brown and hot from the Hotpoint 
Toaster adds new breakfast joy. So quick 
and convenient, too. 


The detachable rack is an added convenience. 


Half a minute after you put the coffee 

and cold water into the percolator, 
the water begins to drip thru the coffee and 
in a few minutes is ready to pour—amber 
clear and piping hot. 


Automaticsafety switch prevents burn-outs 
and can be reset by anyone. 


The pot illustrated is six-cup paneled style. There 
are several other styles in pots and urns at varying 
prices. 








Ask your Hotpoint Dealer to Demonstrate 


There are more than 10,000 places throughout the country where Hotpoint Appliances 
are on sale——-Lighting Companies, Electrical Dealers, Hardware Dealers, House- 
furnishing Stores, etc. Any of these Dealers will gladly demonstrate Hotpoint Appliances. 


Edison Electric Appliance Lomneny, Inc. 
Chicago - 


Ontario, Calif. 
wbicsidiston of the three well-known lines of electrical household appliances 


New York Atlanta 


Hotpoint Edison 
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UCCESS in amateur dra- 
matics depends upon two 
things: familiarity with the 
m Wed) lines, and the make-up. 

+) | Memorizing the lines and the 
Fe\stocanya | stage business is usually given 
Rye 4) strict attention, but making 
——$—— up is an art little understood 
by the rank and file. The modern grease 
paint, with its wonderful blending quality 
and variety of colors, lends itself to the per- 
fect delineation of character. 

Grease paints are manufactured in two 
forms, the stick and the cream, but the 
former is almost universally used, being 
convenient in form and handy to carry 
about. The cream grease paint is put up 
in jars and is sometimes used by women; 
but as the effect produced by either is essen- 
tially the same, the words “grease paint” 
will be sufficient to designate either form. 

Grease paints are listed 
commercially under two 














The Amateur Actress’s Make-Up 


What to Use When Making Up, How to Put it On and How to Take it Off 


By L. B. Robbins 


down each cheek, down the nose, across the 
chin and along the neck. Smooth them out 
by rubbing and blending with the fingers 
until the features are evenly covered and 
assume a masklike expression. Any greasy 
appearance should be wiped off. This lays 
the foundation color for the character. 

Touch up the cheekbones with the car- 
mine stick or the rouge and carry it a short 
distance down the cheek, blending well with 
the flesh to represent the natural bloom. 
Make up the eyes, and tint the lips with red; 
then powder lightly with light flesh powder, 
and dust off so the skin will appear natural. 

The transition from youth to middle age— 
unless the actor is in that stage of life—is 
more difficult. 

The groundwork should be just a little 
more ruddy—No. 7 or No. 8—and a few fine 
“‘crow’s-feet’? drawn in at the outer corners 
of the eyes. Heighten the color along the 
cheekbones a trifle and 
deaden the color of the lips 





forms: Flesh colors and 
“liners.” The flesh colors 
are used as a foundation for 
the general complexion of 
the character, while the 
“liners” are used for just 
what the name implies—to 
define wrinkles, lines, and 
so on, by narrow pencilings. 

Paints made by American 
manufacturers are num- 


slightly with a bit of brown. 
Old age bears such marked 
contrast to youth that the 
consequent change becomes 
less delicate than from youth 
to maturity. The bloom of 
youth is almost entirely lost 
in wrinkles, hollow eyes and 
sallow complexion accom- 
panying advanced years. 
First study the character 





bered according to tint, as 
follows, and any further ref- 
erence to any particular tint 
will be given by its number: 


1—Very pale flesh color. 2— 
Light flesh; deeper tint. 3— 
Natural flesh for juveniles. 
4—Rose-tint color for juve- 
niles. 5—Deeper shade for 
juveniles. 6—Healthy sun- 
burn forjuveniles. 7—Healthy 
sunburn—deeper shade. 8— 
Healthy color—middle age. 9—Sallow color 
—young man. 10—Sallow color—old age. 
11—Ruddy color—old age. 12—Olive color— 
healthy. 13—Olive color—lighter shade. 14— 
Gypsy flesh color. 15—Moor. 16—Chinese. 
17—American Indian. 18—East Indian; Ma- 
lay; and so forth. 19—Japanese. 20—Negro. 


The “liners” in general use are black, 
white, blue (three shades), red (three shades), 
brown and gray. 

While “make-up kits” can be purchased, 
ready for use, of any reliable costumer, the 
following will give an idea of the various 
paints and materials the amateur should 
generally use: 


Flesh colors—1, 3, 5, 8, 11, 12, 16, 17, 20. 

Liners—Black, white, blue (medium), car- 
mine, brown, gray. 

Healthy flesh powder, light flesh, white, 
mulatto. 

Spirit gum, nose putty, black wax, dry rouge, 
cold cream, lining stick, hare’s foot or powder 
puff, court-plaster, burnt cork, safety pins, 
mirror and towel. 


Spirit gum is used to fasten false mus- 
taches, beards, and so forth, to the flesh. 

Nose putty is a plastic preparation, easily 
molded by the fingers and used in altering 
and building up portions of the features, 

Black wax is used to block out the teeth 
to make them appear to be missing. 

Dry rouge may be utilized in various 
ways, such as coloring the cheeks, lips, and 
so forth, and combining with a complexion to 
heighten an otherwise flat coloring. 

Cold cream should be of the best quality; 
it is used as a foundation for applying the 
grease paint and is easily rubbed off. 

A lining stick is a slender stick or pencil of 
wood used to apply paint in fine lines. 

The hare’s foot or powder puff is used for 
the obvious purpose of applying powder, 
rouge, and so forth. 

Court-plaster should always be applied to 
cuts and abrasions, to prevent infection. 

Burnt cork comes in paste form and is 
used in making up for burlesque negro and 
minstrel characters. 


What to Do to Make Up for a Character 


SSUMING that the character has been 
chosen and that the player is to be- 
gin making up for the part, arrange a table 
or a bench near a good light, which should 
fall directly upon the features, and place 
the mirror in a convenient position. Pin the 
towel about the neck and spread the paints 
out upon the table, where they will be 
handy. Also provide some old clean cloths 
close by to wipe the hands on after spread- 
ing the paint. 

For youth: First rub on a little cold cream 
over the entire face and rub well into the 
pores of the skin, removing the surplus 
cream with a cloth. Now, pick up the re- 
quired flesh tint—No. 3, for instance—and 
draw several broad lines across the forehead, 
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The Eye Made Up 


you are supposed to play and 
notewhether it is jolly, surly, 
well-fed, sickly, miserly, or 
just what the disposition 
and condition is. Then look 
around your neighborhood 
for just such a character in 
real life and, when you locate 
it, notice the lines in the face 
and do your best to emulate 
them in your character. Use 
as a groundwork a flesh tint 
to carry out the proper type of age, and 
cover the lips with it; this will give them a 
compressed appearance, as if due to loss of 
teeth. If the cheeks are to be rouged at all, 
carry it well down and blend it with the 
ground color. Powder with a sallow powder 
and proceed to draw in the wrinkles, hollows 
and high lights. Therest of theeffect iscreated 
by means of the wig, spectacles, and so forth. 
Owing to the fact that 
so many countless charac- 
ters exist in every stage 
of life, no attempt has 
been made to be specific 
in any of the foregoing 
descriptions. 


How the Different 
Features are Treated 


HE separate features 

to be considered in 
their turn are treated as 
follows: 

The eyes are enhanced 
in beauty by drawing a 
fine line with a dark liner 
close to the upper and 








whole powdered to a natural appearance. A 
line of white or light flesh color drawn down 
the bridge of the nose will give it the appear- 
ance of thinness, and a dark line drawn 


across the nose just above the nostrils will 4% 


produce a turned up or snub-nose effect. 

The mouth is s 
changes, each, indicative of a certain mood 
and, for that reason, calls for careful study. 
Essentially, lines drawn upward. from the 
corners denote mirth; lines drawn downward 
have the opposite effect. If the mouth is 
naturally small, fine lines of color extend- 
ing outward from each corner will give it 
increased width. 

If one desires the illusion of daintiness, 
cover the lips with flesh color, and then 
paint lips the desired size and shape with 
carmine or stick rouge. Always blend the 
edge of-the lips a bit into the flesh color as 
the color is strongest at the point where the 
lips meet. 

The large lips of a negro character are 
made by drawing a black line around the 
mouth with a black liner, leaving the flesh 
natural color next to the lip. Red paint 
destroys the ludicrous effect of large lips 
necessary to a humorous negro character. 

The teeth can be easily blocked out by 
means of black wax. The effect of missing 
teeth is perfect. This preparation is not 
injurious to the teeth and can be instantly 
removed. Simply soften a bit with the heat 
of the hand and press over the dry teeth, 
lapping the wax slightly over the edges and 
between the teeth. 


Things That Should Be “in Character” 


HE neck, ears and hands should also. 
be carefully considered while making up 
for any character. The thin, scrawny hands 
and fingers of old age are produced by lining 
the backs of the fingers and tendons with 
white or light flesh and filling in the hollows 
between the fingers with gray. Accent the 
veins on the back of the hand with blue, 
drawing a brown line each side to throw it: 
into relief. Very aged hands .need to have 
the knuckles accented upon the fingers and 
the nails darkened. 
Rubbing blue paint lightly over the face 
gives the effect of a heavy growth of beard. 
Nose putty can be. also used for building 
up warts, moles and blemishes and for 
standing out the ears in 
eccentric characters. 
To put on a wig, hold 
it by the hack with both 
hands, then place the 
front against the fore- 
head and pull back and 
downward upon the 
head, fitting it closely 
allaround. The front line 
across the forehead 
should be painted out by 
means of aheavy applica- 
tion of flesh-color grease 
paint and powder. In 
ordering a wig be sure to 
give the correct head 
iene to insure a 
t 





lower lashes. Extend 
these lines out about a 
quarterof an inch beyond 
the outer corner of the eye until they meet. 
Blend lightly with the finger. A little paint 
rubbed over the upper lid will assist in en- 
larging the appearance of the eye. 

To darken the lashes, melt a bit of grease 
paint and apply, while soft, to the hairs with 
a lining stick. If the person is a blond, the 
blue stick is to be preferred to black. 

To give the effect of hollow or sunken 
eyes, use the gray stick, rubbing the color 
completely above and about half an inch 
below the eye. A line of white or very light 
flesh tint just below the gray will heighten 
the effect. Light flesh on the upper lid and 
under the lower lid will give a sleepy ap- 
pearance. 

Eyebrows can be darkened or lightened by 
the aid of a contrasting lining or powder. To 
alter the shape, paint them over with a thick 
coating of flesh color until they are entirely 


obliterated; then draw in the eyebrows the - 


desired shape, and powder to remove any 
trace of greasiness. 

If you wish to give the eyebrows a shaggy 
appearance, fill them with the proper shade 
of paint and brush them the wrong way. 

Although the nose is devoid of all expres- 
sion, its shape can be altered and made to 
assist greatly the characterization. This is 
commonly accomplished by using nose putty. 
Mold it by slightly heating and working with 
the fingers. See that the nose is free from 
grease, and apply a few drops of spirit gum. 
Then press the softened putty firmly in place 
and smooth down the edges with the fingers 
so as to blend it with the flesh. Melted flesh 
color is then painted on with a brush and the 


Spreading the Grease Paint 


Mustaches and 
“‘siders” usually come 
built upon gauze and are 
stuck in place with spirit gum. To remove, 
rub in a little alcohol around the edges of 
gauze and strip from the flesh. The remain- 
ing gum can then be washed off with alcohol. 

If preferred, other false beards and mus- 
taches can be used, which are built upon 
wire and can be looped over the ears or 
pinched in the nostrils to hold in place. 

Brown or blue lining pencils are usually 
utilized to produce wrinkles. To draw 
crow’s-feet and other fine lines, use the wood 
lining stick dipped in melted grease paint. 
To heighten the effect of a wrinkle and add 
to its naturalness, draw a contrasting line of 
white or light flesh color close to the dark 
color, and blend. This gives the proper light 
and shade to the wrinkle and emphasizes its 
depth. 

To remove grease paint, rub the face 
thoroughly with cold cream or with cocoa , 
butter and wipe off as clean as possible with 
a cloth. Then wash with soap and water, 
which will remove any remaining paint. A 
make-up of burnt cork will disappear as if 
by magic under a copious supply of soap, 
water and elbow grease. 








A Typical Make-Up Kit 
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50TH ANNIVERSARY— FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
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Olive Oil. 
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Three vinegars—Malt, Cider and 
White—all made of the choicest 
materials, with the care and skill 
that long experience has proved 
good and aged in wood to develop 


You should be sure of the vine- 
gar you buy for salads, and every 
table and cooking purpose. 
Heinz label is your guarantee. 

Every drop awakens flavor. 


Malt, Cider and White. 


Pints, quarts and half-gallons, in bottles filled and 
sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


HEINZ 


Imported 


Olive Oil 


Heinz methods and ideals in the 
preparation of foods were taken 
to Seville, Spain, and from the 
Heinz plant across the ocean 
comes this pure, rich, wholesome 


Baked Beans 


Spaghetti 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 





A $100,000 Salary 


for 


the President 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


term there is a large fund appropriated 
with which to clean house thoroughly and 
add anything which the incumbent deems 
necessary in the way of an enlargement of 
the previous establishment. The present 
situation is a great improvement over what 
it used to be. 

President Roosevelt secured from Con- 
gress adequate provision in this regard. 
Up to that time the business offices of the 
President were in the White House proper, 
and as the executive business grew and the 
necessity for employment of more secre- 
taries, clerks and telegraphers arose, the 
business part of the Mansion increased and 
the living part was greatly diminished, so 
that with the family of Mr. Roosevelt 
there was a real lack of room. He had 
little more accommodations than in a five- 
room flat for the living rooms of his family. 

Fortunately Congress was induced to 
make an adequate appropriation to enlarge 
the White House ona plan that gave needed 
room and in no wise diminished its simplic- 
ity and beauty. The business offices were 
transferred to the end of one of the ter- 
races, without in any way distracting the 
eye from the beautiful and historic lines of 
the main structure. It is not a palace of a 
king or an emperor, but it is the dignified, 
appropriate and’ commodious home of the 
gentleman whom the American people select 
to exercise the high office of President for a 
term of four years. 


What it Costs to Run the White House 


HE sum allowed for the ordinary care of 

the White House and its greenhouses, 
including heating and lighting, hasamounted 
for a good many years past to less than 
$70,000. The ordinary care, repair and re- 
furnishing of the White House, included in 
this, cost $40,000. The fuel costs about 
$8000; the greenhouse about $12,000 and 
the lighting about $8000. The domestic 
force at the White House, including a house- 
keeper, cooks and servants of all kinds, 
except the President’s valet and his wife’s 
maid, are paid by appropriation of Congress 
and the amount is between $1200 and $1300 
a month. In giving his entertainments the 
President has the opportunity of using the 
Marine Band and the conservatories of 
the White House to furnish all the floral 
decorations that are needed. 


What the President Himself Pays 


HE President’s expenses of living are 

the personal expenses of himself and the 
members of his family and the food for the 
household, including the servants of his 
somewhat extensive establishment. For the 
wines and cigars and food for receptions, 
balls, dinners and garden parties which he 
and his lady may in their discretion give, he 
must pay. 

The President’s Christmas expenses in- 
clude by custom a turkey for every em- 
ployee about the White House. My rec- 
ollection is that in my years I was called 
upon to furnish about one hundred turkeys 
for Christmas. With the increase in the 
price of turkey per pound, my successor 
must have found this custom considerably 
more expensive than I did. 

The President is furnished with three 
automobiles for his use, including a garage, 
gasoline and oil and the salaries of chauffeurs 
and footmen. These expenses are paid from 
the appropriation for Contingent Expenses 
of the Executive Offices, and amounted in 
the fiscal year of 1918 to about $15,000. 

It will thus be seen that Congress is 
generous in providing for the comfort of the 
President and his family and in furnishing 
him a considerable part of the cost of such 
entertainments as he wishes to give. In 
addition to this he receives $75,000 a year 
salary. This is entirely adequate to meet 
the cost to him of his living in the White 
House and discharging his duties as Presi- 
dent. Were this the only proper purpose of 
the fixing of compensation for the Presiden- 
tial office, I would, therefore, answer the 
question as to whether the Presidential sal- 
ary should be increased to $100,000 in the 
negative. But, in my judgment, there are 
circumstances that justify the payment to 


the President of a considerably larger sum 
than that which will merely meet the cur- 
rent cost of his living. 


Why the Salary Should be $100,000 


I CONCUR in the view of many who have 
discussed the subject that the office of the 
President is of such a character that when 
he comes to retire from the Presidency, hie 
should have not necessarily a pension but 
enough to relieve him from the necessity of 
renewing again a struggle for a livelihood, 
which is surrounded with difficulties for one 
who has served as President. 

It was recognition of the needs of ex- 
Presidents that induced Andrew Carnecie 
to create a trust by which ex-Presidents are 
to receive $25,000 a year during their nat- 
ural lives after they leave the office, and by 
which their wives who survive them are to 
receive the same sum until their death. This 
provision was made after Mr. Roosevelt lcft 
the Presidency, so that it did not become 
applicable to him. It has not been availed 
of by any proposed beneficiary up to this 
time. 

President Cleveland went back to the 
practice of the law after his first term. I 
believe he did not resume it after the second. 
President Harrison went back to the prac- 
tice of the law after he left the Presidency. 
President Grant engaged in business in Wall 
Street and met distressing disaster. Presi- 
dent Hayes had a competence and lived a 
life of leisure after the Presidency. It has 
just been announced that President Roose- 
velt has left an estate of $500,000. Part of 
this was inherited, and part of it, perhaps a 
large part of it, was made as the reward of 
distinguished authorship. 


How Much Can the President Save? 


Hew much does $75,000 a year salary 
offer in the way of saving? All I can 
say is I know one President, who did not 
consciously stint in the matter of entertain- 
ment, who was able to save out of that sum 
$25,000 a year. The income from such a 
saving of four years of $100,000 would not 
furnish enough to meet the expenses of a 
family living as modestly as an ex-President 
should do. 

There are a good many calls on an ex- 
President that he cannot escape. His cor- 
respondence under any conditions is heavy. 
His telegrams and his postage amount to a 
considerable sum, and he must have at least 
one secretary or he becomes hopelessly dis- 
courteous and unable to respond to the 
many legitimate inquiries and invitations to 
express his opinion for helpful purposes. 

I agree that it is admirably democratic 
for a President not to retain in any way the 
pomp and circumstance of office after his 
term is ended, even if he could. There is not 
the slightest objection to his becoming what 
Mr. Roosevelt once termed himself, “a 
private citizen of the privatest kind.’ The 
trouble is, however, that many members of 
the public will not permit an ex-President 
to seclude himself in this way. It is very 
difficult for him, if he is a public-spirited 
man, to withhold himself from public move- 
ments which he approves and from lending 
his aid to them. He may practice law, he 
may enter the field of teaching or of lectures 
and may add to his income in this way. But, 
on the whole, there will be expected of him 
a good deal of gratuitous service, and prop- 
erly so. He has had some pretty valuable 
experience in the Presidency, and in reach- 
ingit. He should have satisfied all reasonable 
personal ambition, and have acquired a 
mental attitude enabling him to take a dis- 
interested view of all public questions and 
to.give the assistance that personal peace of 
mind makes possible. 


F $25,000 were added to the $75,900 

now paid, it would enable a Presicent 
to retire, in four years, with a saving of 
$200,000. This would not produce an un- 
duly large income. It would give him more 
leisure for disinterested usefulness, and would 
certainly not, in these days of the high cost 
of living, secure for him and his family 
demoralizing luxury for his post-official ‘ife. 





TOO MUCH CANVAS 


HAT?’S an odd title for a story, isn’t it? It sounds as if it had something to 
do with a ship; but it hasn’t. It is the story of a department-store girl, with 
dimpled elbows, and two department-store men. Royal Brown wrote it; 


should read it. It will appear shortly in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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‘That Well Dressed Look 
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Wooltex Tailor-made Suit—Style 5460 
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Wooltex Tailor-made Suit—Style 5450 
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Wooltex Tailor-made Coat—Style 3460 
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A Few of the Newly Created 
Styles in Wooltex Tailor-Mades 


Exclusively at the Smartest Style 
Shop of Your City 


pe its snuggly beaver collar to its slender hem, the 
Wooltex Tailor-made Suit (Sty/e 5460) proclaims itself 
for afternoon wear. The blouse effect is obtained in a distinc- 
tive Wooltex fashion without losing slenderness of lines— 
by embroidery just above the waist line in the back. 

The material is Duvet de Laine in such colors as Black, 
Navy, Maduro, Brazilian and Beaver. 

* * * 
AYETA is the name of a very new mixed woolen that is 
used to fashion the Wooltex Tailor-made Suit (Style 
5450). General utility as well as beautiful Wooltex style and 
quality are emphasized in every tailored line. 

The side panels of the coat are repeated on the smart 
little skirt. The buttonholes are bound with plain velour, 
which also marks the inner line of the collar. For country 
wear, this little suit has everything in its favor, even to the 
soft Peau de Cygne lining that tones with the Bayeta. 

* * # 
HEN one needs to requisition her day coat for evening 
wear, the most important thing is to find a style that 
does double duty with credit to both. Sty/e 3520 is a Wooltex 
Tailor-made Coat that deserves much for the capable way 
in which it has adapted itself to the two needs. The sleeves 
charmingly reverse all trimming processes, and are trimmed 
on the inside. The coat narrows to the hem, aided by inverted 
plaits at the sides. It is of Tinseltone, another of the beau- 
tiful fabrics of which Wooltex Coats are made, in Infantry 
Blue, Heather, Russet, Beaver and Bronze. e: 
* * o* 
| by easy enough to find belted coats, the difficulty will be 
to find a belted coat that is not only a new but an assured 
style. 

Wooltex Tailor-made Coat (Sty/e 3460) the newest Grenoble 
style has a unique cutting of the bodice, two convenient 
little pockets above—an echo of the larger pockets below. 
It has the new flare at the front and sides that is so much 
a feature of the season’s mode. The belt is patent leather. 
Special Wooltex style features are the quaintly cut cuffs and 
the soft becoming collar. Plaid Velour in desirable colorings. 


Prices for Wooltex Tailor-mades are $45, $55, $65 up to $175 


When you go to see these new Wooltex 
Tailor-mades, ask your merchant for that 
smart little magazine of style news “The 
Tailored Woman.” 


We will upon request send you “The 
Tailored Woman” direct with the name of 
the merchant in your community who seils 
Wooltex Tailor-mades. 
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to every Dentist 








HERE are about 43,000 dentists in the United 
States to take care of the teeth of 100,000,000 
people—over 2,000 patients to each dentist. 


Sound teeth a requisite to good health. 


ISTERIN 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 





MII OTT 


The improper or careless use of the tooth 
brush often causes irritation or bleeding 
gums. 


To prevent infection—to render the entire 
mouth clean and to remove all imitating 


| 
} particles from between the teeth—rninse 
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the mouth with Listerine. 






AYVENARHEADSGASNUASEONEYOUONEEOREAD EEO ROOD NSH OGITEE 


It leaves a delightfully refreshing sense of 
cleanliness. 
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Manufactured only by 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
~ St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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Putting America Into 
Your Town 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


We lament the prevalent “boarder sys- 
tem” among the foreign-born. I have seen 
forty people living in a six-room house. 
Many a bed in the flats of the foreign-born 
in the industrial towns does twenty-four- 
hour duty in three shifts. That did not be- 
gin with war-industries; it has been going 
on in this country for years. Many a town 
that has thousands of human beings hud- 
dled in a few ramshackle buildings has 
excellent building laws and ventilating and 
plumbing provisions, but they are so obvi- 
ously irrelevant to the foreign-speaking dis- 
trict that they are never even invoked there. 

The workers were needed. They came. 
There were no houses to live in. They lived 
in what there were. That is the whole story. 
Even when there are “company houses” 
they are generally not for the foreign-born 
workman. Men who have wives and fam- 
ilies often leave them with friends in city 
tenements because the town so obviously 
does not expect them. 


An Illusion to be Got Rid Of 


OTHING ties a foreign-born workman 
to a town or a job so much asa house to 
live in and a truck patch to work. Itisa 
wholly American illusion that the foreign- 
born love shacks and barracks and boarders. 
Many of them buy lots at the first oppor- 
tunity, but they have not the money to 
build houses except on really easy terms. 
The war is over. Building operations are 
beginning. For such towns as I have de- 
scribed the American future does not consist 
merely in teaching the foreign-born English 
or in holding meetings to decry Bolshe- 
vism and sign up the one hundred per cent 
Americans. It is a matter of boards and 
concrete and timber and housing laws, and 
inspectors to enforce them. The spiritual 
process of Americanization works only in 
souls that look out of windows that open on 
American streets. It is hard to feel patriotic 
devotion for a country when your part of it 
is a muddy maze of alleys full of stagnant 
pools, privies, refuse, dogs, cats, chickens, 
ducks, geese and children—even if some of 
them are yours. 


A Town With a Dead Line 


REMEMBER one beautiful little town 

with the railroad track running through 
it like a dead line. On one side they had— 
and enforced—admirable health ordinances. 
On the other side of the track, in the hastily 
thrown together foreign living district, the 
aggressive health department had posted its 
«Spitting on the Sidewalk Prohibited—$10 
Fine.”’ But there were two difficulties in the 
way of carrying out that ordinance there: 
one was that not one person in twenty-five 
in that district could read the English sign, 
and the other was that there were no side- 
walks. Is it frivolous to ask how the foreign- 
born were to learn not to spit on the side- 
walk? 

The paved streets stopped short of the 
foreign district; so did the drainage; so did 
the city water system; so did the fire hose and 
the fire plugs. The condition in that town 
is the rule, not the exception. In this day 
of enlightened public-health service, what 
of the town that still has a stagnant stream 
running through one part of it, masquerad- 
ing as ‘“‘drainage”’; surface wells dug years 
ago when the town was a village, some of 
the rope-and-pail variety, dreary spectacles 
of old oaken buckets sadly in need of Amer- 
icanization? 

Of seventy industrial towns in one state, 
forty-seven had only surface drainage in 
the foreign-born sections; only twenty-two 
of the seventy had garbage collection in 
those sections; fifty-two of the seventy still 
had outside privy vaults. 

The trouble is that though the sewers do 
not cross the railroad track, the germs do. 
Malaria, whooping cough, yellow fever and 
Spanish influenza, once given a foothold, 
will have the right of way in that town as 
long as the dead line exists and as long as 
American health standards apply to only 
one-half or two-thirds of the population. 


Carry America Over the Track First 


T IS all very well to try to bring America 

into your town by opening the night 
schools and herding the foreign-born into 
them; but did it ever occur to you that 
Americanization also means Americanizing 
garbage removal so that it operates in for- 
eign as well as in native sections? How can 
you talk to your foreign-born sister about 
equal rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness when, although your can is 
emptied every day, her garbage is collected 


“now and then,” if at all? She puts it in a 
bin in the yard and it takes care of itself. 
And you hate her ill-smelling neighborhood. 
With all your civic pride you resent it. Well, 
who is to blame for it? Your town is other- 
wise very beautiful, with the new aqueduct, 
the new drinking trough near the market, 
and the new monument to world democracy 
in the flowered square by the station. 

But if you expect the foreign-born to 
cross the track to your night schools, first 
carry America over the track to them, in 
houses, in sewers, in water pipes, in side- 
walks. You cannot make them part of our 
nation if they are not part of your town. 


Open the School Doors to Grown-Ups 


hh pe American towns have in their 
local school budgets not one dollar for 
the education of the adult foreign-born. 
Many towns show a tendency to “wait for 
state or Federal aid.”’ We shall probably get 
one or both soon, and should, but the real 
power will always be the interest and initia- 
tive of the local school authorities and the 
community behind them. It is wise to work 
unceasingly for Federal and state aid, but 
foolish to wait for them. Neither America 
nor the foreign-born can afford it. It isa 
very limited school board, indeed, anda very 
bureaucratic superintendent that will not 
permit at least the use of the schools. A 
community that cares can do the rest. Are 
future Americans not to be taught English 
and not to be prepared for citizenship be- 
cause the school tax does not provide for 
paying the janitor for night work or for 
turning on the electric light? 

It is a community job; it is hopeless to 
leave it all to a school superintendent with- 
out money or power and with too much to 
do already. In a number of such towns 
private organizations together or singly 
have set the ball rolling. They have made 
arrangements for the opening of the school 
at night for the men and in the afternoon for 
the mothers. Through the foreign lodges 
and by personal visits with committees 
of the foreign-born, they have enrolled 
the classes, held shop meetings, interested 
employers in factory classes, worked out a 
codéperative arrangement with the naturali- 
zation courts and the judges, arranged com- 
munity nights and entertainments regularly 
where foreign-born and native townsmen 
danced and sang together, celebrated “grad- 
uations” as town events, held citizenship 
receptions for the newly naturalized, and in 
general made the foreign-born classes feel 
the continuing interest of the community. 

Make it a community matter. Let the 
foreign-born recruit the classes through 
their lodges or benefit associations; let 
them have a voice in determining what shall 
be taught, and when the classes are organ- 
ized turn them into clubs and keep them 
in touch with the town. 

Many native Americans cherish the the- 
ory that the fathers and mothers are “best 
reached through the children.” I recall a 
school in a wholly immigrant district where 
the children in assembly one morning had 
six visitors, every one of whom had asked 
the principal for the privilege of giving the 
children a message to take home to their 
parents. The messages were all so impor- 
tant that the principal probably didn’t dare 
to refuse. If youcould have seen that group 
of serious, overburdened little faces, all 
charged with bringing up their parents in 
the way they should go, trying to memorize 


six messages ranging from the need of buy-: 


ing Liberty Bonds to the police depart- 
ment’s recipes for first aid in accidents, you 
would have felt that “indirect”? American- 
ization of this kind is likely to have a very 
“indirect” result. 


Where are the Stations of the Cross? 


N A LITTLE industrial town in wartime 

I found, one day, a discouraged produc- 
tion manager slumped at his desk. His Po- 
lish laborers had left him and he could get 
no others. The story came out. They had 
tried to get land and build a church; it had 
not been made possible for them to do so; 
and they had thrown up their jobs and gone 
away to a neighboring town where there was 
a church. 

More than ever where all things else are 
so strange, where the stretches of the blue 
sea and familiar hills and warm, soft skies 
are lacking, and where there is so little music 
and dance to divert, the foreign-born want 
their spiritual consolation. Of what use to 
the Old-World religionists is the freedom to 
worship God in their own way, guaranteed 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 162 
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a Stocking that 
Prevents Garter Runs 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Are made with a narrow hem top, of extra 
elasticity, that positively prevents garter 
runs. 


You can appreciate what a relief it 
would be not to have any more garter 
ravels—and what a saving it would 
mean in giving longer wear to the 
stockings. Garter-runs are the 

most annoying, most destructive 

agent known to hosiery. Now 
you can avoid them by wear- 
ing Burson Hose. 

Accept no substitute—see that 
you get the Narrow Hem Gar- 
ter Top—that’s what saves you 
money and darning. You’ll find 
Burson Hose more comfortable 
too, because of the extra elastic 


top and because they are knit 
to shape without seams. 














Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized and 
Silk twisted with Fibre. 


Booklet sent free upon request 
SOLD AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 
‘, Burson Knitting Co. 


910 Lee Street 
Rockford, Illinois 
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FifthAvenue Styles—DirectFrom the Maker 


Save $5 to $10! 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF et 
THE HAMILTON CATALOG 


Photos From Life! 
The Hamilton Catalog for Fall 


is illustrated with over 300 
photographs taken on live 
models—beautifully printed in 
Rotogravure. You see the gar- 
ments just as they are—exactly as 
you will get them—the camera 
never lies! 


Fifth Avenue Styles 


These are not the usual mail 
order garments — they are 
newest styles now being sold in the 
sales rooms of our five story 


\ Suilding on Fifth Avenue—the 


samestyles that are shown inother 
smart Fifth Avenue stores, but 
much more moderately priced! 


Wholesale Prices ! 


By buying direct from us—the 
manufacturers —you pay but 
little more than wholesale 
prices. On each garment you 
save at least $5—often as much 
as $10. Our 200,000 pleased 
customers take advantage of this 
great saving! 





Our Liberal Guarantee 


You run no risk in buying from 
us—we guarantee everything 
—even the fit. You are the judge. 
If it is unsatisfactory in any way, 
return it at our expense. We 
will refund your money without 
question. A trial will cost you 
nothing—postage prepaid! 


Dresses, $7.95 up; Suits, $11.95 up; Coats, $7.95 up; Waists, $1.25 up 
MILLINERY, FURS, SWEATERS, UNDERWEAR, SKIRTS AND SHOES 





have you send for 
SA our catalog—a 
$e postcard today will 
do it. Thank you! 


BE CURIOUS! Even 
if you do not want to 
uy — send for this beauti- 


ful book anyway, and see 
more than 300 photographs 
of the latest styles from 
Fifth Avenue. It’s FREE 
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Keep the Hair in Place. 
5 Different Sizes- and 10¢ Packages Everywhere xs 
UMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 


Sou. H. GOLOBERG. Pres, CHICAGO . 
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AMBITIOUS GIRLS! 


In the modern profession of Commercial Illustrating you are paid as 
much as a man with equal ability—and the present’ opportunities for 
women have never been excelled. 

If you like to draw, develop your artistic talent. Women are naturally fitted for the 
work, and when properly trained earn $35 to $75 a week, and more; many have made 
notable successes. Millions are paid yearly for illustrations and designs. 
is fascinating, and easy to learn and apply with the “Federal” home-study method. 


women and how you can study in your own home. You should read it before deciding 
on your life work. Send for this book today—it’s free. 





The work 


E—a beautiful 56-page book in colors, tells of successes achieved by 


Putting America Into 
Your lown 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 160) 


by the First Amendment of our Constitu- 
tion, if the customary place is lacking—the 
Stations of the Cross, the statues of the 
Blessed Virgin, the confessional? 

You will find that wherever a group of 
foreign-born from the same section of the 
Old Country are together in America they 
will try to build up their own church, raise 
incredible sums for it, sacrifice endlessly for 
it. In one comparatively new coal-mining 
town of about five thousand, four of the 
nine churches belong to the foreign-born, the 
Bulgars, Russians, Poles, Greeks. But where 
the groups are more isolated or have less 
stability, they suffer greatly. Sometimes 
the addition of a priest or a minister, speak- 
ing their language, to the town church of 
their own faith will make all the difference 
in the world in their point of view about the 
town and about America. A sympathetic 
point of view in the foreign-born’s efforts to 
worship God in their own way is as much 
Americanization in the truest sense of the 
word as proselyting among the foreign-born 
is not. 


A Woman’s Day of 18 Hours 


ROM 3 a. M. to 9 Pp. M. is a fairly long 

workday. Thousands of foreign-born 
women in industrial towns put in just that 
day. They keep house and cook for their 
families and lodgers, of whom there may be 
from three to thirty-five. The lodgers buy 
their own food, and the woman gets the 
queenly sum of from one dollar to two dol- 
lars a month from each. In her “off” hours 
she does what amounts to a community 
washing, with her babies strapped in 
straight chairs beside her, inhaling all the 
noxious odors from the washtub. As far as 
the woman at least is concerned, American- 
ization in many a town ought to mean less 
work—a chance to live. 

The foreign-born woman is the most de- 
tached thing in America. Her husband 
meets a few townsmen, Americans, in the 
job. The children meet American children 
at school, and soon grow away from the 
mother. Their faces are set toward the new 
world, hers toward the old. A great many 
Americans talk glibly about ‘concentrating 
on the younger generation,” regarding the 
fathers and mothers as hopeless. It is quite 
true that at fifty, or at forty, or at thirty- 
five, there are many things that a man ora 
woman will never change. Perhaps it is not 
important that they should. What really 
matters is whether they lose the hope they 
had in America. Worn by an impossible 
struggle, hundreds of thousands of them do. 

It is just because many of them have 
given up hope for themselves that they cling 
so fearfully to their hopes for their children. 


How to Approach the Foreign-Born 


N PRACTICALLY every town there is 

the winning possibility of making thou- 
sands of foreign-born mothers feel again 
that there is something for them as well as 
for their children in America. Only their 
American fellow townswomen can do it. 
Their children cannot. Youth is unseeing 
and selfish. It must come from older Amer- 
icans, this message of comradeship to those 
who have tried in vain to sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land and have decided 
that they were ‘‘too old.” 

Isn’t it plain that starting out to teach 
the foreign-born woman of this type Eng- 
lish as a first objective will always fail? The 
first approach is not educational at all. This 
has been fairly well recognized, and in Cali- 
fornia, as a state matter, and in various 
other cities and communities, dependence 
has been placed upon the “home teacher” 
or “home visitor,” both as a paid worker 
and as a volunteer. There will be some real 
difficulty always in making the home teacher 
an official part of the public-school system, 
with which of course it ought to be con- 
nected. You cannot officialize neighborli- 
ness. The truth is that for the home-visitor 
experiment you want the facilities of the 
school and its approach to the home on the 
one hand, and the unprofessional interest of 
American townswomen as neighbors on the 
other. 

You will have to win your entry. And if 
you remember how the Old-World tradi- 
tions still guide the woman here, you will 
make less arrogant judgments of the home- 
keeping of your foreign-born neighbor. 


How Some Towns Have Made a Start 


N SOME towns the start has been 
made by opening a kindergarten and 
thus reaching the mothers; by hiring a 
flat in winter and fitting it up as a model 


housekeeping apartment to which the women 
came informally every afternoon to sew, 
knit, make lace or cook; by using back 
yards as meeting places in summer; by 
having someone to take care of the babies 
and thus make it possible for mothers to 
bring them to meetings or classes; by or- 
ganizing clubs to go shopping or marketing, 
to study family “budgets,” the buying 
power of American money and the ways oj 
saving. 

I always hear with some apprehension, 
however, the propaganda about “thrift 
campaigns” among the foreign-born. Many 
foreign-born, like many Americans, doubt- 
less need it. But sometimes they need, 
rather, to learn good American spending! 
There are Polish women in the stockyards 
that cannot be persuaded to take enough 
from their savings to buy the children’s 
shoes. There are mothers. that, obsessed 
with saving, put their children into day 
nurseries too soon in order that they may 
join their husbands in the factory; or who 
evade the compulsory school laws and put 
the children to work too early. A combina- 
tion of only earning and saving conjures up 
a very dreary picture of family American- 
ization. 


What Home Visiting Often Reveals 


A nurse, amazed that a very 
clean foreign-born woman should have 
a baby with yellow sores on the top of its 
head, finally discovered that it was a matter 
of religious ritual not to wash the baby’s 
head until it was a year old. Another vis- 
itor, shocked at the mother’s treatment of 
the baby’s eczema by the application of ink, 
learned that in the native country, Hun- 
gary, ink is sometimes made from sloe ber- 
ries, which are supposed to have certain 
healing properties. The more you know 
of her world the better you will interpret 
America to her. 

One understanding American woman 
converted a foreign-born woman to the idea 
of an American spring house cleaning by 
using the good offices of the Ruthenian 
priest who must bless the household at 
Eastertide. The only reserve I have about 
this story is whether the spring house clean- 
ing is an “institution” which we really 
want to perpetuate. It seems at least pos- 
sible that some other nation may have 
worked out a better system and that some 
foreign-born woman may some day disclose 
it to us. The possibilities of “home visit- 
ing,’’ like the possibilities of any other form 
of neighborliness, are endless. 


The Common-Sense Plan 


ECIPROCITY is the great thing. Make 
Americanization an exchange of points 
of view as well as of seeds and plants and 
recipes. By all means show the foreign-born 
woman the importance of swatting the fly, 
or teach her the germ theory of disease; but 
let her teach you how to cook spaghetti, or 
how to make lace; give her a pattern for 
the baby’s nightgown, but let her give you a 
pattern for your embroidery. In one city 
classes of American women are studying 
what immigrants from the various countries 
have contributed to their town; it would be 
a healthful study for any American. But 
give them a chance to contribute even more 
than they do—in music, art, craft, or simply 
in the understanding of the grace of life 
which even the simplest peasants often pos- 
sess. 

When the foreign-born woman sees and . 
feels that, in the business of living, she has a 
real connection with you and with your 
town and hers, she will learn English. And 
that single fact will bring her home and 
family many degrees nearer America. I 
have at hand a visitor’s report from one in- 
dustrial town where America had been car- 
ried to the woman across the railroad: 

“When the woman speaks English there 
is a marked difference in the whole family 
life. There is almost an American standard 
of living. The woman does not work in the 
mill unless she wants to, neither is she forced 
to take boarders. There is also less drinking. 
You feel that the woman has rights. She 
dresses well, goes out with her husband” 
(put that down, O Americans!) “and she 
holds the family purse.” 


Getting Away From Gray Lives 


ANY an American town has not a sin- 
gle hall in which the foreign-born 
can or will congregate; not a park, not 4 
playground. And yet it takes so little real 
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Federal School of Commercial Designing, 4706 Warner Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 




























































































Perfecting the Gown » 


At Lowest Possible Prices 


This Mark on Brassieres and Bandeau- 
Brassieres Assures Economical Satisfaction 


N these days of soaring prices in all 

commodities, that house will not be 

the least popular which, while giving the 
same value and service, holds its prices 
at the same level or as nearly so as is 
practicable with reasonable profit. 


Realizing this, we have centered our 
efforts on so arranging our purchases and 
production as to warrant maintaining 
reasonable prices without in the least sac- 
rificing exclusiveness of design, excellence 
of fit, daintiness of appearance or sturdi- 
ness of material which mean so much in 
wearing satisfaction and smart gowning. 


Our success is demonstrated by the 
fact that those numbers here shown which 
were part of our Spring line, though highly 
popularand exceptional values, are quoted 
at exactly the same prices as heretofore. 


The Mark of? 
Superiority Since 1902 


All through the line we have been able 
to correspondingly so effect economies 
and increase efficiency that you may be 
sure of the same excellent production 
that has distinguished H. & W. Bras- 
sieres in the past at most favorable 
prices. 


This is particularly gratifying to us 
knowing that few women are satisfied 
with one Brassiere. Many procure five 
for varied uses and gowns—hence the 
saving is well worth while. 


Prices range from fifty cents to five 
dollars. 


Your dealer can supply any number 
here shown. If not, just write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


The H. & W. Company, **The House of Brassieres,’’ Newark, N. J. 


There is a special H. &W. design for every we of mee 
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The operation shown here—wringing from blue water to basket 








while another batch of clothes is being washed—can be accom- 
plished only with a washing machine equipped with All-Positi 
Swinging Wringer. Insist on this feature. No washer can ren- 


s der 100% service without it. bed 
= —— 


Super [Klectric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 
A-BC is more than the name of a washer. 


—it represents a SERVICE to housewives that means 
washing and wringing done quickly and with ease, making 
washday a real pleasure. 


































































































































































































































































































— it is the symbol of systematized modern home laundry- 
methods. 












































— it stands for simplicity in a high-grade electric washer. 
(A child can operate the A-B-C Super Electric.) 


—it indicates its maker— Altorfer Bros. Company—who 
were pioneer washing machine manufacturers, and now 
rank the world’s largest exclusive makers of electric and 
power washers. 
































































































































To possess an A-B-C Super Electric Washer is econ- 
omy —“putting off” buying is a positive extravagance. 


















































There’s an A-B-C dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate 





























this remarkable washer in your own home, without charge, 




















and arrange easy terms of payment. Try it at home and see 
how well it will please you. 



































Write for ‘‘The A-B-C of ‘Washday,’’ 20 illus- 
trated pages of suggestions for systematizing your 
washings—and the name of your nearest dealer. 


5] ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois E 





















































Largest exclusive makers of electric and power washing machines in America 
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IRST the linen book. Next the 
blocks; the A. B.C. plate. And 
eventually The American Boy. Hun- 

















/ . dreds of thousands of splendid American 
on Oatmeal N Kellogg's Bran men trace their reading history this way. 
T Ms, (COOKED) Hundreds of thousands of fine American 

astes rth) READY TO SERVE boys now tread the same path. Your boy 








will benefit and grow with The American 
Boy. He'll like its strong fiction, its help- 
ful departments, its inspiring articles of 
the day. Let him have it. 

20 cents on newsstands 

$2.00 a year by mail 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
9 American Building Detroit, Mich. 


Re STRESSES SSI Saas 
KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 
THe ATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 























“They're pretty, stylishly- 
shaped, and practically un- 
reakable—that’s why I in- 
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Suet Hair Pins 
Hair Pins.”’ 


The smooth hand-finish of their long, even 
fection of workmanship characteristic of a 
product. 

Shell, amber, and gray—all shapes and sizes—25c a box, 


at all good stores. 
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Putting America Into 
Your Town 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162) 


amusement to make them unbend. Many 
of the races that come here understand the 
art of living very much better than does the 
average American. They understand the joy 
of life, the gay response to human fellowship, 
to the sun, the flowers, music, song and the 
dance. But removed from the sunny hillside 
country, from the frequent fiesta, drawn 
more and more into an unfamiliar industrial 
routine, with the shadow of towering smoke- 
stacks always upon them, this essential 
gayety is submerged. 

It is a wonderful thing to restore it. I 
saw a group of foreign-born women, old, 
stout, apathetic, brought together after 
many years in America in their very first 
party of any kind here. Somebody skillfully 
lured them into a dance they had known in 
the Old Country. Could you have seen the 
stiff, toil-thickened bodies break into old 
motions, the’breaking of old joys over faces 
grown immobile, you would have seen a new 
meaning in the thing you call ‘ American- 
ization.” 


What America Has Most Missed 


) Be a seen night-school classes of men 
who have literally forgotten how to 
laugh. For them I would trust more to an 
hour’s rollicking fun as an Americanization 
agency than to all the “civics” that could 
be put into a month’s lessons. Bring groups 
of your various races, men and women to- 
gether, in a party often with plenty of 
Americans, and if you cannot get a joyous 
party out of it it will not be the fault of the 
foreign-born. 

Bring them into the “community sings,” 
side by side with you, and make them 
warmly welcome until they feel that the 
“community” things belong to them too, 
Bring them in on your music, your orches- 
tras, bands, art exhibits. You will find 
many a man and woman holding humble 
positions in American industry in whom 


lives the Old-World susceptibility to line 
and color and note. This is what America 
has missed most. I never walk through the 
East Side of New York among those chil- 
dren of our foreign-born, with their unend- 
ing vitality and alertness, their kindly, bea- 
tific smiles, without hoping that some of 
that joy and understanding of life will com: 
through to Anglo-Saxon America. 


America Looks to the Towns 


E CANNOT build up American 

towns from American pay envelopes. 
And I believe we see that now. Above the 
noise of the rivets and the hum of millions 
of machines have we at last heard the cry: 
‘Come over into Macedonia and help us— 
into Little Italy, into Hungary hollow, into 
Polish town. Make both sides of the rail- 
road track American.”’ 

There is a negative school of American- 
ization abroad in the land. It would Amer- 
icanize America by “fighting Bolshevism”’ 
by words and laws, by more police power, 
more restrictions, more espionage. It is 
right that our nation should stand on guard 
for the principles for which it was founded. 
But no campaign was ever won merely by 
the zealous punishing of a minority. The 
America of the future will be built not by 
our fear for it, but by the belief of one hun- 
dred million citizens in it. 

America looks to the towns. There is 
something very hopeful, very inspiriting 
about Americanization in them. There is 
buoyancy for native and foreign-born alike 
in the chance to feel that after all the greater 
town, like the greater America, is still to be 
made, and that new and old Americans are 
making it together. 





NOTE —In the next article in this series Miss Lape will 
describe the best methods of “ Putting America Into Your 
Village,” for those who live in smaller communities. In 
the first article Miss Lape described “ Putting America 
Into Your City.” 





What Rubinstein Taught 





Me 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


“But I have not studied that Concerto 
for years!’ I suggested. 

“T don’t care,” he answered, “‘ you must 
play it.” Little things like study never both- 
ered Rubinstein. 

“But it is such a difficult composition!” 
I ventured to remark. 

“There are no difficulties for us,” he 
smilingly answered. 

His word was final with me at all times, 
and so I left somewhat hurriedly and spent 
hours at the piano. I was naturally anxious 
to play as well as possible in order to please 
my great master. My difficulty was that I 
had never gone through this Concerto with 
him, as he never would let me play one of 
his own compositions, and I was at a loss as 
to how to approach it. I did my best, how- 
ever, and studied late into the night. When 
Monday came I was off for Hamburg. When 
the moment arrived for me to go on the 
stage, I was, to my surprise, not a bit nerv- 
ous. In anticipating the great event of my 
public appearance with Rubinstein, I had 
no thought of anything else. 


HE performance went off splendidly, the 

A success was a genuine one, and at its 

conclusion I found myself in the arms of 

the “‘Lion”’ before a large audience, being 

nearly crushed to death by his powerful 
embrace. 

Rubinstein was really pleased, and I, to 
say the least, was very happy. But a time 
of parting and of parting forever soon came. 
Little did I think when I appeared with him 
in Hamburg, on March 13, 1894, he conduct- 
ing the orchestra and I playing the !piano 
part of his D Minor Concerto, that this 
was to be our last musical association. 
Once more only, in May, 1894, at Leipzig, 
I heard him play in a recital composed en- 
tirely of his own works. After the concert 
he invited us to a cup of Russian tea at his 
hotel. When we entered he was playing 
cards with a few elderly women friends. 
Rubinstein was very fond of cards. I took 
courage to ask him to sign his photograph 
which I had brought with me. He was very 
averse to signing autographs. But he smiled 
and said “ Et tu, Brutus,” and wrote what I 
keep as one of my most precious souvenirs. 

“When may I play for you again?” I 
asked then. 


To my great distress and perplexity he 
answered: ‘‘ Never again! I have told you 
all I know myself about piano playing. If 
you do not know how to play yet, then go 
toa place where it is nice and hot.” He said 
it of course in a rather shorter way! 

Rubinstein left Leipzig to go back to his 
home in Peterhof, the czar having pardoned 
him for his rudeness toward Her Highness, 
Xenia. He stayed there all summer and on 
November 19, 1894, after having spent 
hours in jolly company playing his beloved 
game of Russian whist, he suddenly passed 
away, through heart failure, at 5 A. m., in 
his home. 


WAS on my way from London to Chel- 

tenham, and looking over the morning 
papers I read that Rubinstein had passed 
away the night before. I was in despair! It 
seemed to me that I had not only lost my 
greatest benefactor, but also the dearest 
person on earth, for not only did I admire 
him, I had grown to love him. That same 
evening I was to give a recital in Chelten- 
ham. I did not know whether I could do it. 
Especially did I dread the Funeral Marth 
by Chopin, which was included in my pro- 
gram. It was one of the most tragic mo- 
ments of my life. When the evening came 
I started to play, but my mind was far, far 
away, wandering over the endless steppes of 
Russia, until it finally reached the place 
where lay all the earthly remains of my 
great master. 

I pounded away at piece after piece, and 
then I struck the first chords of the Sonaia 
in B-flat Minor by Chopin, with its dreaded 
Funeral March. 

The public seemed to feel what was so 
sorely grieving my soul. The absolute still- 
ness in the hall was mournful. Movement 
after movement went by and not a hand 
moved. One could scarcely realize that 
there were other people in the hall besides 
myself at the piano. : 

Then the first fateful chord of the Funeral 
Marth sounded. As if by a magic spell the 
whole audience arose and stood during its 
entire performance. It was a most beautiiul 
and inspiring tribute to Rubinstein, whose 
memory will live forever with those who 
were fortunate enough to come into contact 
with him and his art. 
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What Mamma Said 


“Mamma wants a package of Lemon Jell-O and a 
Groceryman: “I suppose something else wouldn’t do, 
“Mamma said be sure and get 


JELLO 


becatise she’s: got company and she wants to visit 





‘steal of working in the kitchen, and everybody likes 
Jell-).” 

There is the whole thing in a nutshell. There is no 
kitchen drudgery making up Jell-O, and everybody likes 
Jell- 9, 

The things that can be done with Jell-O are explained 
in the Jell-O Book in a way that interests every woman. | 
If you do not already possess a copy of the book and will ih oall ; i 
give us your name and address, one will be sent to you , 
iompélil ian alesis Copyrighted, 1919, by The Genesee Pure Food Company 


There are six pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, and grocers sell 


them two for 25 cents. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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their goodness to Wilson’s | lit 

Certified Catsup and Chili Sauce — a >= | | Ubi: 
HE luring richness of fine, plump, smooth, ruddy- : i 

ripe tomatoes, grown from selected seed in sections : Pt "7 


where they ripen at their best; the pleasing zest of pure oj | “ 
spices—all cooked and blended.by careful, expert chefs— a p 
there is the secret of the superiority of Wilson’s Certified . 
Catsup and Chili Sauce. 4 


Just the patient, exact thoughtfulness, the respect which your own | \ NET Orn 7 F C 
mother would show toward a food product which is to add to 1 LB AVO. ‘eB ° 
your enjoyment of your meals. That is what the Wilson label In SONS it 
means. It is the symbol of our good faith; we mean it to be } ! | 

the mark which shall earn your good will. 





Only food products prepared according to such an ideal could TO M peer wa th 
carry the Wilson Certified guarantee, which is that unless in your it ii 
judgment any Certified product you try is of the highest possible oo |i 
quality your dealer will refund your money. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Wilson io Ty 
products, kindly give us his name. We can _ 7 af mi 
stock him, for our distribution is national. ‘ 1 | 
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HE inside of the community 
house this winter should be 
alive—every room of it. If 
not every room every night, 
at least every room every 
week. Don’t run it to death 

7 or it will be a fad and die out. 
= = But plan to make the service 
it offers stand for something. First of all, it 
should be an uplift to the young people of the 
community. By all means have a moving- 
picture theater attached to it, but experience 
is teaching that the public is by no means 
tired of the spoken word, and every town 
from 2000 to 3000 should give serious thought 

to a lyceum course. 

These courses are of inestimable value in 
that they combine entertainment and instruc- 
tion, and bring to out-of-the-way places and 
small towns personages of whom the people 
read but otherwise would never see in person 
to catch the inspiration of great messages 
by men who have accomplished things. 

There is a little Quaker community in 
Iowa which maintains a course costing $800 
a year. Torun this course in so small a com- 
munity has meant a yearly deficit of $150. 
The men go down in their pockets and cheer- 
fully pay this deficit. As one of these Quakers 
said: ‘If the course starts one boy or girl to 
thinking, we have got our money back.” 

A short lyceum course may take in only 
five evenings or numbers of entertainment of 
high-class talent, and usually consists of two 
lectures, two concerts, perhaps given by girl 
sextets, a Spanish orchestra (or madrigal 
singers), and one entertainment of perhaps 
mystery and magic, or by cartoonists or a 
character impersonator. You can get a first- 
class lyceum course of this kind, with good 
average talent, for one hundred dollars an 
evening. This would not include prominent 
men. They command usually one hundred 
and fifty dollars a night or more. 

It is a good plan to interest the leading 
professional and business men of the town and 
have the course underwritten, then to sell 
tickets to cover all expenses. Attractions 
and prices are standardized by the best 
lyceum bureaus, and a reliable bureau will 
give you exactly what you desire so you need 
not try to “‘shop round” to see where to get 
the best for your money. 











Reciprocity Singing 


6 be are still many communities that 
do not realize that a ‘‘ community sing,” 
one of the most pleasant evidences of com- 
munity life, is really the first step in getting 
people to “turn out” for other, perhaps more 
necessary, activities; and some “ missionary 
work” by the community that sings might 
persuade the dormant one in a neighboring 
town to do likewise. 

\ “reciprocity community sing” was 
recently held by Hollywood and Glendale, 
California, the singers from Hollywood going 
over to Glendale to show what they could do 
on one occasion, and the others reciprocating 
with their best efforts a few weeks later. 


Making Art Free for the People 


Hess is a very decided opportunity for 
the community house. Ten years ago 
the first traveling exhibition of the American 
Federation of Arts went to Fort Worth, 
Texas. It was a collection of forty oil paint- 
ings by the leading American artists. 

Last year the American Federation of Arts 
sent out thirty-four traveling exhibitions 
which were shown in no less than one hundred 
and forty-three places in the United States. 
This year the federation plans to send out 
more than forty exhibitions, which are to be 
selected by experts, assembled, catalogued, 
insured, packed and circuited under the 
direction of the American Federation of Arts, 
and consist of oil paintings, sculpture, etch- 
ings, lithographs, prints, handicrafts and 
other art objects. 

The Metropolitan Museum, of New York, 
the National Gallery of Art, at Washington, 
and private collectors and artists will all 
make contributions. 

Exhibitions which will probably be in much 
demand will be those of town planning, of in- 
dustrial design, of vital interest at this time, 
and a collection of one hundred drawings 
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Planning the Winter’s Program for the New Building 





By Julia Robins 


and paintings made by official artists at the 
front in France. 

The cost of these forty exhibitions ranges 
from $10 to $200, in addition to which each 
place is expected to prepay transportation to 
the next place on the circuit. It is under- 
stood that the exhibitions are to be shown 
for the advancement of art and the benefit 
of the public, and in no instance for private 
gain or pecuniary profit. Full information 
and a list of exhibits can be obtained by ap- 
plying to the secretary, Miss Leila Mechlin, 
1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Some Unusual California Ideas 


OMETHING like the Lorquin Natural 
History Club, of Los Angeles, California, 
is possible for almost any community, and 
would appeal especially to the serious young 
people or adults “where there isn’t any place 
to go or anything to do.’. The Lorquin Club 
is open “‘to all persons who are either special- 
ists in some branch of science, or who are 
students and desire to take a part in the 
advancement of science.” The Southwest 
Museum, of Los Angeles, has given it quar- 
ters in its building for a clubroom and per- 
manent headquarters. Here members get 
together once a month and report on prog- 
ress made. 

There are no dues for club members, but 
those of the membership who wish to use the 
club library, which is housed in the museum, 
pay a-very nominal fee annually. 

The Wild-Flower Club, of Los Angeles, is 
another of those clubs that there should be 
more of in every community—a club that 
has no dues except the interest and coépera- 
tion of its members. During the season when 
wild flowers bloom excursions are made into 
the country every two weeks. 

In almost any community house a room 
could be given over to a worth-while enter- 
prise that gives such inexpensive entertain- 
ment so educational in scope. 

In Los Angeles the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which corresponds to the Board of 
Trade in many other communities, gives 
daily, from ten until four, a free lecture, 
illustrated with stereopticon views, that 
educates the public to all the industrial and 
economic resources of the community. This 
includes state-wide views. 


Other Organization Ideas 


HE musical bent of the community may 

be strengthened by using the programs 
that are put out by the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music that is aiming 
especially this year to teach Americanization 
by music. Details that will be helpful may 
be obtained from Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer, 
827 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

One of the most excellent uses to which the 
community house may be put is to house an 
organization of workers with girls and boys. 
In a small community the organization can 
include girls’ club workers, Sunday-school 
teachers, school-teachers and even the par- 
ents. Ina cityit may be necessary to limit 
the membership that the whole group may 
not be unwieldy, or to have several branches 
under one head. One large city has a con- 
ference whose membership is made up of the 
paid worker from each organization that 
works with girls, including Y. W. C. A. leaders 
and probation officers, Girl Scout leaders and 
Salvation Army workers. This organization 
has officers and regular meetings, when the 
members get together to discuss girl problems. 

Each year the work of this organization 
centers around some one general subject. 
For example, one year they took up oppor- 
tunities for recreation, including playgrounds, 
dance halls and_all the rest. 

An organization of this kind may also 
sponsor intensive conferences or courses on 
methods in girls’ work. The club leader of 
several years’ experience looks at her group— 
and wishes she had a hundred new ideas, right 
now! Great help for both of them lies in a 
leaders’ group. Our national girls’ organiza- 
tions have realized this and offer help. In 
many cases a person to conduct the course 
will be sent to those communities who will 
get together their girls’ workers for a number 








of sessions on ways and means. Requests 
sent to the Woodcraft League, Camp Fire 
Girls, Girl Scouts and the Girls’ Work De- 
partment of the Y. W. C. A. will be met with 
practical suggestions for such a training 
course. 

On the other hand, no community should 
hesitate if these national organizations can- 
not send personal help. Get together. En- 
list the support of your newspapers, your 
pastors. Publish the fact that you are to 
start a group of those interested in work 
with girls. Then lay out the definite plan— 
place of meeting, length of meeting and sub- 
jects for discussion. 

Get some books on girls’ work, the various 
manuals, and discuss the important phases 
of club undertakings. Call on your county 
agricultural organizer, county nurse, libra- 
rian or community song leader for supple- 
mentary talks. 

Survey available resources. Often sur- 
prisingly interesting material presents itself. 
In one country community the cry went up: 
“There’s nobody here to do anything.” 
The visiting organizer started on her search. 
A few days passed and she discovered a 
farmer’s wife who was a college graduate 
interested in dramatics, and a farmer who 
had many ideas about teaching agricultural 
methods to young people. This was a nucleus 
for what has since developed into splendid 
work for the girls of that community. 


Games and Good Times 


T IS a poor kind of citizen who spends» 
i his entire time with serious matters and 
has no good times at all. Just parties for 
everybody, say once or twice a month, will 
be greatly enjoyed. 

Charades and “stunt parties” are always 
popularideas. Several persons coming to the 
party may understand beforehand that stunts 
or charades will be required of them. In this 
way each will be ready and the stunts or 
charades will be cleverer than if they were 
done on the spur of the moment. 

Under more formal dramatics (demanding 
more preparation):may be classed minstrel 
shows, plays and pageants. A minstrel show 
is an activity which is universally popular, 
especially since it is not necessary to ‘ black 
up” in order to give a good one. One of its 
greatest advantages is that many persons 
may be included in the casts, whether or not 
they have special dramatic ability. The es- 
sentials are a good “interlocutor” and two 
or more clever end men. 

The costumes of the “chorus” should all 
be the same; those of the “end men” as 
exaggerated as the club desires. The follow- 
ing are some ways of using the minstrel-show 
idea without blacking up: 

Summer-Grrt Minstrers—In summer-time 
dresses. 

BOARDWALK MINSTRELS—In same attire. 

Guost MinstrELs—Girls dressed as ghosts. 
Miss Spook may be the interlocutor. 

NEWSPAPER MINSTRELS—Girls dressed in 
newspaper costumes. The various end men 
may be the Sporting Page, Women’s Fashion 
Sheet, the Mother’s Page, and so forth. The 
entire program may follow this newspaper idea, 
with “local news,” and so forth. 

Mrs. UNCLE SAm’s Sincinc Army—In red, 
white and blue costumes, with Uncle Sam as 
interlocutor. A good idea to work into this 
minstrel is a Farmerette Drill (a take-off on the 
regulation military drill). 


The club that wishes to have a special 
dramatic evening with a minimum amount 
of rehearsing should try the refined vaude- 
ville show idea. The underlying principle of 
the vaudeville program is that of separate 
numbers, which are not necessarily related. 
In arranging the program contrasting num- 
bers should be placed together. 

A good variation of the vaudeville idea is 
a “Café Chantant.” In this, the audience 
all sit at tables and are served with refresh- 
ments while the program is going on. Be- 
tween various parts of the program, fortune 
tellers may walk about telling fortunes, ped- 
dlers may sell souvenirs or clowns may do 
their stunts. 

Plays and pageants which are more ambi- 
tious in nature should be given with the help 
of a special coach whenever possible. Lists 
of plays suitable for amateurs may be se- 
cured from publishing firms. 
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‘““L>AIGLON’”’ 
Wash Dresses of 
finest tub fabrics— 
combine charm 
and personality 
with the satisfac- 
tion that comes 
from a modest 
expenditure. 


The “Babette” Model, 
illustrated, is of the dain- 
tiest, checked gingham. 
Blue, pink, green or black. 
Sizes 36 to 46. Price, 
$7.00, except in Canada 
and the Far West. 

All leading stores carry 
“L’AIGLON” Wash 
Dresses. 


NEW STYLE BOOK, 
FREE— 


With fashion plates of 
advanced modes show- 
ing detail in cut and 
Sinish. 


BIBERMAN BROTHERS 
Chestnut at 24th St., Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of 
“L’AIGLON” Wash 
Dresses and Bathrobes. 


Also Nurses’ and Maids’ 
Uniforms 


























TEST THE FLAKES 


VERYTHING that makes rolled 


oats tasty and healthy is tastier and 
healthier in Purity Oats. 





No other rolled oats is similarly concen- 
trated. None other is developed to such 
flavor and strength. 


You can see, and feel, and taste the dif- 
ference. 


Test your rolled oats by the flakes. The 
Purity flakes are big, clean, meaty—each 
and every one of them. The minute they 
pour from the box, you know they are 
totally different—infinitely better. 


Purity Oats Co., Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa 
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Colburn’s 


@Red Label 
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HOMES Muy. eeulntts keen 
Philadelphia,US.A. 


SAVE 


™ LIEBIG 
MEAT 


Company’s Extract of Beef 


Can replace meat in many stews and made dishes. 
A stew made with a little Liebig, potatoes, onions 
and other vegetables makes a delicious meal. Par- 
ticularly economical for small or large households. 
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I am going to name a price to you first 9,999 women who write me, 
that will simply open your eyes! I have made these Special Bar- 
gain Offers before—just as the Department Stores do. The big difference is, though, 
that when you buy of me, you are buying Straight From the Factory! 


Here’s Your Chance to Make a Record Saving on a 
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FIRELESS COOKER 


Aluminum Lined Throughout— Full Equipment of 
“Wear-Ever”” Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
—and get it on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, too. 
Saves % to % fuel costs. Cuts cooking work 

down to less than \. 


But—You Must Write Quick 


I will quote this Special Low Price only to first 

9,999 who write me. So—DO IT NOW. 

Wm. Campbell, Pres., Wm. Campbell Co. 
Dept. 413, Detroit, Mich. 
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His respect for women was outstanding. 
He never spoke depreciatingly of them. He 
appreciated and understood their position 
and influence in our national life and their 
strength in forming the character of our 
youth. 

Children loved him and saw at once that 
he understood them. They flocked to him 
without hesitation. To lead a party, made 
up of his own and the children of his friends, 
over the hills bordering the Potomac and 
through the forests and rough places of the 
park, and give them a bit of rough climbing, 
explaining the plants and the trees, showing 
them how to get over rough places and to 
cross obstacles, was always a cause of keen- 
est pleasure; and many:a youngster of those 
days will always look back to those tramps 
through the, to them, unknown as among 
the most treasured recollections of his 
youth. 

The West and its people always appealed 
to him. It was there that he gained health 
and strength. It was there that people 
seemed to understand him best; and when 
death came nowhere was he more mourned 
than in the great Western country, nowhere 
is the voice of the leader more missed. 





NNSIDERED by some to be rash, im- 

patient and intolerant, he was, as a 
matter of fact, conservative and patient, 
especially in a crisis, always seeking advice 
from those best fitted to give it, regardless 
of party lines or personal relations. Big 
enough not to fear competition or compari- 
son with the best men of the day, he strove 
to surround himself with the ablest. They 
were required to be one hundred per cent 
American, and to have qualifications for the 
task at hand—nothing more. 
_ He understood the spirit of our people, 
and they understood him. Lincoln’s policy 
of taking the people into his confidence was 
repeated, and from it, in large measure, 
came the power he had over them and their 
trust and confidence in him. 

Largely through his efforts, a better un- 
derstanding was brought about between 
labor and capital; for an autocracy of labor 
was as repugnant to him as an autocracy of 
wealth. He wanted neither, but rather true 
democracy in both, with the best of under- 
standing and coéperation, together with an 
appreciation of their interlocking relations: 
that united they stand, and separated they 
fall; and that, with their fall, the industry, 
progress and contentment of the people fall. 

He appreciated the necessity of a give- 
and-take policy, or, as he put it, “to spend 
and be spent.” He appreciated the im- 
portance of the introduction of the human 
element intoallrelations; that labor was not 
a chattel, but a great and vitally essential 
element of our population, whose content- 
ment, prosperity and well-being are most 
important to the welfare of our country. 

In a word, he stood for ‘‘ the square deal,” 
not only for labor and for capital, but for 
honest and good business. He was for the 
payment of a good wage—one which would 
enable the worker to live decently and put 
something aside for old age and a stormy 
day. He understood that it is the cheerful 
worker who is the efficient one and who 
makes for national solidarity and progress. 

He also had a very keen and human in- 
terest in that great producer of original 
wealth, the farmer. He was interested in 
the building of a merchant marine, and dis- 
tressed at the absence of our flag on the 
seas; for in this condition he saw the absence 
of a merchant fleet in time of peace, with the 
resulting lack of a naval reserve in time of 
war, as well as the loss of money paid to 
foreign shipping for the transport of our 
products. 





ROM reading and from travel he had 
acquired an understanding of inter- 
national affairs possessed by few of our 
Presidents. From administrative experience 
in many fields of activity he had a very 
broad knowledge of the administrative 
methods of our Government, in the political 
situation and the practical issues of the day. 
When the death of President McKinley 
at the hand of an assassin made Colonel 
Roosevelt President, he came to the office 
singularly well equipped: 

He had served in the New York Assem- 
bly; as Civil-Service Commissioner; as a 
member of the New York Police Board, and 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He was 
keenly interested in the Army and Navy— 
probably the Navy at this time appealed to 
him more than the Army, as he looked upon 
it as the first line of defense; his early writ- 
ings, too, had been with reference to the 
naval history of our country. 


During his term as President he strove to 
build up a better Army and Navy, and to 
arouse in the people a fuller understanding 
of the importance of these arms of the 
Government. The result of his effort was 
to give to the Navy a better morale and 
better material; and to the Army, a Gen- 
eral Staff; and to both the feeling that they 
had as a Commander in Chief a man who, 
while seeking peace, stood ready, if neces- 
sary, to break the peace rather than abandon 
the faith of the founders. 

While Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
he was a great driving force for reform and 
improved conditions. In the days immedi- 
ately preceding the Spanish-American War, 
it was his foresight which pushed forward 
the preparations that made Dewey’s gal 
lant and successful action at Manila pos 
sible. 


HE freedom of Cuba and the establish 

ment of better conditions in the beauti 
ful but unhappy island had long interested 
him and appealed to his sympathy; and 
when the Spanish War commenced to throw 
its shadow over the land he was impatient 
to be one of those to go to the front. He 
felt that our cause was just, that in delaying 
to terminate intolerable conditions we were 
failing in our duty. “I have urged the war, 
and I, myself, must go.” 

Resigning as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, he was offered the command of a 
regiment, the First Volunteer Cavalry, 
which later on became known as the “ Rough 
Riders.” Feeling that, as yet, he was not 
prepared to accept a command of this kind, 
he was made lieutenant colonel, and in this 
capacity my friend and companion on many 
a tramp became my right hand in the or- 
ganization and development of this famous 
regiment; and when I was promoted to the 
command of the brigade he became its 
colonel and commanded it at San Juan Hill 
and during the siege of Santiago. 

Here, as elsewhere, he made good, and 
displayed first-class soldierly qualities; 
brave, tactful, devoted to the best interests 
of his men, he won their respect, their con- 
fidence and their affection, the attributes 
which are the foundation of true discipline. 

In action he was deliberate, cool and 
resourceful; in camp he was ever on the 
alert, looking after the best interests of his 
men. Subordinate, yet frank,-he under- 
stood the line of demarkation between sub- 
ordination and servility. He was prompt 
and loyal in carrying out the orders of his 
superiors, whether he agreed with them or 
not. 

He was a brave and excellent officer. 
Had the war lasted any length of time he 
would have risen to high command. He 
was the best of subordinates, honest and 
frank in telling you what he thought, loyal 
in carrying out the orders he received. 








S PRESIDENT he pursued an unbroken 
policy of international understanding 
and good will. Arbitration took on new 
life, as the numerous arbitration treatics 
made while he was President testify. 

He did more than any other President to 
make the world realize what the United 
States stands for and what “government 
of the people, by the people, for the people” 
means to humanity. 

His foreign policy was firm and courteous, 
straightforward and steady, enhancing 
everywhere respect for American rights 
and American honor. “ Perdicaris alive or | 
Raisuli dead!” had a cheering note to op- 
pressed Americans in foreign lands, an: 
brought back a bit of the sentiment oi 
respect which surrounded the Roman citi- 
zen, as indicated by the words of the cei- 
turion to those who were about to flog Saint 
Paul without trial: 

“Have a care what you do to this man, 
for he is a Roman.” 

In sending the battle fleet around the 
world he demonstrated that the Pacific 's 
not a closed sea, nor the exclusive Zone ©! 
influence of any power. 

New life and character were put into our 
consular service. A Department of Cor- 
merce and Labor was created, great dese"! 
areas were reclaimed, a wise policy of co- 
servation of our natural wealth was estal- 
lished—one which all farseeing persons wi! 
follow, since it is of vital importance to tho:e 
who come after us. 

We cannot emphasize too much the wis- 
dom of this policy. 

As President his policy was one of prep2- 
ration, for he understood, as do all who have 
learned anything from the lessons of history, 
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Lhe Luxury of Perfectly 
Fitting Underwear 








ATHENA , Ordinary 
Underwear = Underwear 





UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 























ATHENA Underwear brings complete comfort —with a feeling 
of poise and certain distinction— because it is tailored and 
fashioned to fit; not stretched to fit. Its beautiful fabrics and 
dainty trimmings give the finishing touch of perfection. Every 
detail is correct. 


Note the striking contrast between ATHENA and ordinary 
underwear, as shown in the illustrations of Women’s Underwear. 


ATHENA is made in all sizes, weights and qualities, at the prices you pay 
for ordinary underwear. 


Ask your local dealer to show you ATHENA’S 


seven special features 


Marshall Field & Company 





Copyright 1919 by 
Marshall Field & Company 
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Representatives of the Curtis Pub- 
“SP ishing Company, 385 Independence 


MONI : y? Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
@ earngenerouscommissions and liber- 


al salariesintheir sparetime. Youcan,too. Send yourinquiry to-day. 


6é 4 ° 9? 
Home-Making, as a Profession 

A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of Domestic 

Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 





Cards and Folders to Hand-Color 


200 beautiful designs in birthday, tally, place cards, new 1919 
Christmas cards. Send for our illus, catalog “Pleasant Pages” 


Free. Little Art Shop, Inc., 623 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script ears =) two 
e Bis sets é E covdeoes, 7 00 Visit- 


75c. Write &, phe 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1023 yo ey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






















FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-U, Boston, Mass. 

Makers of Stork Shoes, ST 
Stork Pants, etc. Toate 














L ORIGINAL” 


You will be delighted with this beautiful Crépe de Chine 
L’Original, made by the originators in America—the same old- 
fashioned, heavy, luxurious, pure silk that every woman loves. 
And you can have it sent direct from the mill to your home, 
at prices so much lower than you pay elsewhere that you will 
be surprised at the saving! 

But first let us mail you samples of the superb Crépe de Chine 
L’Original so that you can judge for yourself and make your 
selections from the wide range of beautiful colors, suitable for 
both outer and under-garments. 

Simply write us a line—a post card will do—and tell us the 
colors you like. You will receive samples and prices promptly, 
free of charge. You will be charmed with the beauty of the 
fabric and amazed at the low prices. Write today. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MERCERS, INC. 
Dept. 510, 23 East 26th Street, New York City 
































HALLOWEEN GOODS 
Oo-o-oh! Hallowe’en magic lurks in 
Dennison’s paper Hallowe’en Spe- 
cialties. Clean, charming, amusing. 
Dealers everywhere. 


Write to Dennison, Dept. B 
Framingham, Mass., for ** Bogie Book 5c” 


SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 
\ Rugs and Old Clothing 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety FRugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
Oriental patterns—any color you want, 
any size—the equal of the high-pric ed 
store rugs. 


You Save $10 to $30 


and get beautiful, reversible, seamless, 
soft, bright, new rugs, guaranteed to 
wear many years. We pay you for 
your material if not satisfied. Every 
ordercompleted in3days. 
Write today 
for book of 
designs in colors, liberal 
freight or express payment 
offer and full information. 


OLSON RUG CO. 

















Dept. H-33 36 Lafiin St., Chicago, Ill. 








THE “TREO” GIRDLE 


MA4PE entirely of porous woven surgical elastic 


web, which “ gives” 


freely to every movement 


of the body, yet firmly holds the figure. Lends grace 
with absolute comfort. Our patented method of con- 


below the waist-line. 


FREE Booklet. 
rasce is made of “ 


GIRDLE 


PATENTED 


», The All-Elastic Corset 
(With the Feature Strip? 


Paraknit,’ 








160-B Fifth Avenue 





TREO “Paraknit” Brassiere 

a new kind of light weight, 

open work, elastic material, invented by us which is 

very, very flexible, extremely stylish, and healthful. 
Reinforced elastic diaph: 


edge supports oe re on es diaphragm without 
pressure, and is a very great advantage. Retail $3 
and $3.50 at dealers, or write for illustrated booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc. 
In Canada, Address, EISMAN oe CO., Toronto 


struction and character of materials used make it 
equally desirable for street, dancing, evening or sport 
wear; white or flesh tint. 
$4.00 to $7.00; Adults lengths, $4.50 to $10.00. 
CAUTION. The TREO GIRDLE has the fea- 
ture strip of elastic above the elastic waist-line 
band, and, therefore, supports the body above and 
Other similar all-elastic gar- 
ments are simply hip-confiners, and Not Elastic 
Corsets. Jf your dealer cannot supply you, write for 


Retail, Misses’ lengths, 


“TREO” 
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that a war prepared for is often a war 
avoided; that it is better to get ready for 
war and not have it.than it is to have war 
without being ready for it. 


H's vision of many things was prophetic. 
He saw clearly the approach of the 
Great War and strove to have the nation’s 
entire strength in materials, resources and 
brains brought into it, regardless of politics 
or parties. Denied an opportunity to serve 
and lead a division which stood ready to 
spring to arms at his nod, he sent his sons 
and those dearest to him, with his blessing, 
and gave all that was in him to the winning 
of the war. A true patriot whom no rebuff 
could turn from the straight and narrow 
path of duty, he realized that there are 
things worse than war, and that one of them 
is for a nation to fail to do its plain duty and 
do it promptly. 

He was a believer in universal training 
for national service, and in the basic prin- 
ciples on which true democracy rests: equal- 
ity of privilege and equality of obligation, 
share and share alike, in the benefits and 
the dangers of the state in war and in peace. 
To him free speech, free press, and honest 
criticism were essential attributes of de- 
mocracy; and he realized that without 
them we have a democracy in danger, if 
not a democracy dying. 

In his opinion no man who refuses serv- 
ice to the limit of his physical and mental 
capacity, when the nation calls, whether 
in peace or in war, is fit to be a citizen. 
It was impossible for him to be neutral in 
the face of wrong. 


He dreamed dreams, and he saw visions; 
he worked hard and played hard; he put 
his soul into whatever he did. 

He was a many-sided man, but four- 
square to all the world: Soldier, Statesman. 
Scientist, Student of Nature, Scholar, and 
Writer on many subjects, Builder of Stand- 
ards, Patriot and Christian Gentleman— 
man whose watchword was Duty, who: 
guiding stars were Truth and Humanity, 
whose life was one of Service for the Right, 
for Country and for GOD. 


L 


E WAS the most inspiring character '» 
our national life since Lincoln. H:; 
last message should be stamped upon the 
heart of alltrue Americans. He saidin par’: 
“‘T cannot be with you, and so all I can do 
is to wish you Godspeed. There must be no 
sagging back in the fight for Americanis:i 
now that the war is over. We should insist 
that if the immigrant who comes here dors 
in good faith become an American and a:- 
similate himself to us he shall be treated on 
an exact equality with everyone else. There 
can be no divided allegiances at all. We have 
room for but one flag, the American flag, 
and this excludes the red flag, which sym- 
bolizes only war against liberty and civili- 
zation. We have room for but one language 
here, and that is the English language, for 
we intend to see that the crucible turns our 
people out as Americans, and not as dwellers 
in a polyglot boarding house, and we have 
room for but one loyalty, and ‘that is loyalty 
to the American people.” 
Here you have the spirit of the man, the 
soul’s desire of Theodore Roosevelt. 





It’s Hard on 
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“The poor little pansy has persisted along 
with as much as is left of me,” she an- 
swered, smiling wistfully. ‘‘The others— 
they all went to dust ahead of us.” 

And then, again, I know a so-called per- 
fectly good husband who has brought home 
his box of cigars and handed them to his 
wife for his humidor every week for twenty 
years, but never once in all that time has he 
handed her an accompanying box of candy, 
a bouquet of flowers, a jewel or a book she 
had mentioned wanting to own. He pays 
her bills and is satisfied that he is an excel- 
lent husband; but his wife has a hurt look, 
like one not recently but steadily wounded. 
People starved for gracious expressions of 
love from those who have a love relation- 
ship with them are, I believe, the most un- 
happy people in all the world. Our bodies 
revive with food, but our spirits mount 
only on wings of expressed tenderness. 

Even a letter may radiate such an at- 
mosphere of depression as to affect all our 
transactions adversely during the sway of 
its influence. It was not merely kind- 
heartedness that inspired the army exac- 
tion of relatives that they write only cheerful 
letters to the boys at the front. The boys 
had a Herculean task and they had to 
be kept at their highest efficiency; psy- 
chologists distinctly recognize the effect of 
dampened spirits on the power of resistance. 

Let us hope that this hint from the War 
Department will hold over into times of 
peace, and that the worrying letter—that 
worst bane of the person away from home— 
may, like typhoid, be gradually done to 
death. If the home folks could realize how 
young women, struggling for a foothold in 
New York and other great centers, dread 
the postman, hold letters unopened for 
days, postponing the infection of their de- 
pression, they would surely never write 
another worry line so long as they live. 
The trouble is they are not really thinking 
about this other person to whom they are 
writing—they are relieving their own chests 
of a burden, just as they relieve themselves 
in ugly tempers, spats and “scenes,’’ never 
getting far enough from themselves to sce 
that the virus that has gone out of them 
has settled blackly into another’s life. 


QUAINT middle-aged nurse I know, 

who is always doing nice things for 
people, answered a curt rejoinder from a 
department store salesgirl with an invita- 
tion toa party. “ Young woman,” she said, 
leaning across the mauled mess of bargains, 
“your nerves are at the breaking point; 
when did you last dance?”’ The girl colored, 
the tears sprang to her eyes—another nerve 
symptom—and she admitted she had not 
danced all winter, or done a solitary thing 
but stand behind that “pesky counter.” 


She went to the party and had a beautiful 
time; and it further developed that she 
had an invalid mother, and between the 
two duties of her life her youth was being 
crushed out; her irritation had been but 
youth’s cry of ‘““Too much—too much.” 

But I said to the nurse: “‘ How could you 
throw yourself into the reverse gear so 
quickly, right on the instant, I mean, when 
you didn’t know why she was such a little 
hornet? Most of us would have been more 
inclined to report her.” She was another 
praying woman. ‘Every day when I start 
out,”’ she said, “I ask the Lord to help me 
to be good to people who don’t seem to de- 
serve it. Anyone,’’ she went on, ‘“‘can be 
good to peeple who are nice.” 


T SET me thinking. Wasn’t the nurse’s 

way better than mine, better than con- 
tinually avoiding the unpleasant, continu- 
ally fitting one’s meanderings to pleasant 
ways? Couldn’t we all join in with the 
nurse? “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath”’—how it floats down to us through 
the ages! But do we quite get the scientific 
truth of its message? Is there anything more 
vitally important to do in this recently hate- 
poisoned world than to turn away wrath? 

Are we not all sculptors of Life, and the 
soft answer—is it not the scalpel in our 
hands to smooth and fashion the clay? We 
are really molding one another. We are 
molding the world we live in. We are the 
eternal sculptors. We have our tools always 
in use, and whether we are conscious of it or 
not, we press in the clay here, we squeeze it 
out there, we free it elsewhere. We hanile’ 
the clay; forever, we handle the clay. Then 
let us model consciously; let us be respon- 
sible sculptors. All these other people in ‘he 
world—they, too, are modeling the G: at 
Figure we call Life. We are all at work 0- 
gether. How are these others doing thir 
work? Your very own hand cannot dv it 
all. Your very own service is very tiiy- 
But the service of all accomplishes the h\ :¢ 
beauty. Look at these others. Someth.1g 
is the matter; this hand is tired; that «ie 
needs a change of posture; the blood is:''t 
circulating well—all these defects will w: «k 
against the great glorious figure. So doit 
be vexed; instead, ease the tension, cha:ze 
the drift, lift the pressure. Leave tout 
particular sculptor who annoyed you 'n 
better shape to go on with the work. 

For we are all but the hands of God work- 
ing together on the one Great Figure, «id 
to have the work prosper, to have beauti!ul 
sculptured Life rise gloriously from the cl«y, 
we must not only do our own part in 4 
masterly way—say the tip of an ear, par! of 

a finger nail—but we must free as many ‘5 
shall touch elbows with us to do their 
modeling well also. 

















The Choice of China 


N the homes where the ‘‘family silver’ is spoken of with reverence, 
the china is selected with infinite care and thought—it is considered 
a harmonious bit of home, something to be ‘‘lived with’’ for years. 


That is where you find Syracuse China. Its colorful loveliness, lines of 
grace and beauty blend into your decorative scheme and actually express you. 


And Syracuse China makes a wedding gift of beauty and distinction. 
Well made, it is very different from the brittle, egg-shell china that is so 
easily broken, and so soon forgotten. It is a constant reminder of the 
thought and wishes of the giver, and a wedding gift of permanence. 


With Syracuse China, you may start with as little as you like, because 
you can always add to your Made-In-America set. And there are any 
number of artistic and individual designs from which to choose. The 
pattern pictured below is only one of the many lovely Syracuse designs 
—our Roslyn pattern. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO. 
| SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Sa 


fa, SYRACUSE CHINA 


For $1.00 (stamps, money order or New York 
draft) we will send you a copy of our interest- 
ing book, Little Romances of China, and a Tea 
Solitaire, our Roslyn pattern. This is a special 
introductory offer. Additional Tea Solitaires 
may be purchased at the regular price. 











Back to the Home of Olisies 


Palmolive Soap comes from the Orient and now 
goes back—a pilgrim returning to its native land, 
It travels in the kit of all who journey Eastward 
the perfected combination of the Palm and Olive 
Oils so highly prized by ancient users. 


For the smooth, creamy, profuse lather which tod::y 
assures refreshing, comfort wherever the user pocs, 
owes its efficiency to the famous natural cleansinj 
agents discovered 3,000 years ago by Ancient Egypt. 


Palmolive is sold by leading, dealers and supplied 

. by popular hotels in guest-room size. It has followed 

s¥ery part of the world where American 
mand Nurses have been on duty. 


"PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


PALMOLIVE CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. 


Palmolivein guest size is used by famous hotel, 
for instance, the Linnard group havearrangedto 
furnish Palmolive to guests. This group includes 

» the fcllowin3 hotels, known from coast to coast: 
vithe ace and Fairmont at San Francisco; the 
P. Alezandria at Los Angeles; the Maryland, Hunt. 
** in3tonend Green at Pasadena; the Belvedereat 
Santa Barbara and the palatial new Ambassador 

at Atlantic City. 


Painted for The Palmolive Co. by Neysa McMein 
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E HAVE learned 
that if ever we are 
to Americanize 


our foreign populations, 
and really absorb them into 
citizenship, it must be done 
through the family, and 
that means the women. 
The draft brought into 
our army overnight eight 
hundred thousand men who 
had so little of the language 
of the land for which they 
were to fight that they 














tasks that mothers must 
do, we have a common 
ground of sisterhood and a 
- common language that 
binds us together. An in- 
terchange of experience 
along these lines proves in- 
valuable asa language help. 
Forafterall, the language 
wall with these adult 
women is the hardest thing 
to batter down, but the one 
most important thing to 
achieve. To make them 











could not even understand Baven ae 
the drill orders. 

If the man behind the 
gun was rendered useless 
by his language handicap, what about the 
woman he left at home? There are more 
than three million families in the United 
States where no word of our native tongue is 
ever heard because the mother is unable to 
speak or understand, and the language of the 
household must remain her native one. 

If you live in an industrial center, there 
may be foreign populations, hardly more than 
a stone’s throw from your door, wherein the 
children may be born and reared, get their 
scanty education (often at religious or racial 
schools), enter their trades, marry, work, go 
to theater, church or dance hall, get sick, be 
carried off to the hospital, and finally die and 
be buried, in extreme old age, as completely 
foreign as if they lived in far-off Russia or 
Poland or the Balkans! And yet in this land 
whose boast has been her hospitality to the 
foreigner, nothing more adequate had been 
done to help this state of affairs, until the war 
came, than would have been the attempt to 
dip out the ocean with a teaspoon. 


As Isolated in America as in Siberia 


HE foreign-born men in the camps, 

through sheer ignorance of the language, 
became the prey of fear, discontent, resent- 
ment and often of black despair. What 
wonder they so often went home without 
leave to find out for themselves what was 
the fate of the family for whom they had 
furnished the sole link with the cold and 
cruelly indifferent American community ! 

If this was the state of mind of the men, 
picture to yourself the situation of the 
women left behind in their homes, unable to 
ask for information. They were frightened 
by the call for registration, bewildered by the 
perplexities of the draft boards, paralyzed 
by the swiftness with which their men were 
taken away to the camps, where they be- 
lieved they would be lost to them for the 
duration of the war and perhaps forever. 

As soon as they learned of the existence of 
the Red Cross Home Service they stormed 
the offices as well as the Y. W. C. A. Inter- 
national Institutes in the big cities, coming 
in polyglot whirlwinds to ask in a dozen dif- 
ferent languages for explanations, redress 
and relief. 

Sometimes they railed and wept, often 
with children clinging to their skirts; and 
sometimes they just sat in dumb misery, 
waiting. They knew nothing of the meaning 
of allotments or insurance, nor how to claim 
exemption. Their wage-earner —brother, 
father, husband or son—was the only mem- 
ber of the family who had understood the few 
words of English necessary to keep the slight 
contact with the foreign land of America. 
Once he was taken from them, they were as 
helpless as shipwrecked folk on a desert 
island, Their dark night of uncomprehend- 
ing sacrifice and deprivation only Home 
Service workers will ever fully realize. 





A Woman “an Angel From Heaven” 


HINK what it was to a woman who 

spoke little or no English to have one of 
ler own sex, with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of her domestic puzzles as well as her 
tragic troubles, come in and talk with her in 
her own language, and be ready to listen to 
(he voluble tale of her woes! Through all the 
list of little Tony’s torn trousers, Mariucci’s 
edenoids and the shrill dissent from their 
advised extraction, the old grandmother’s 
theumatism, the delayed allotment and the 
landlord pressing for rent, what a blessing 
just to have somebody to listen, and that 
somebody a woman, moreover a woman with 
power to help and knowledge 
with which to advise! 


PO PES AY CRITI BONE MOET ROME BORER ROT AEN FROM 


Patiently Waiting for Someone Who Will Caddie and Help 


since they had landed their ways had gone on 
in the ruts of daily doing without missing the 
language contact of the native race; and 
now they found themselves adrift on an 
uncharted sea of officialdom: men before 
whom they were frightened and unable to 
express their difficulties. 

A link has thus at last been formed be- 
tween our three million foreign families and 
the American community. To strengthen 
that bond, and to make these alien popula- 
tions finally one with us, is largely up to the 
women of the country. 

It is to be an individual work, too, if it is 
to achieve lasting results. All the surveys 
and statistics which the Government and 
investigators have piled up give us only facts 
and figures on which to base the need of real 
effort by our women in every city, town and 
hamlet of the country where foreigners live. 
But those figures do give us facts to awaken 
us to the value of these foreign-born to us as 
well as our possible value to them. The 
industry, patience and skill with which the 
Poles on the abandoned farms of New Eng- 
land, the Italians in the swamps of New 
Jersey and the Portuguese on Cape Cod 
have rehabilitated waste places and built up 
a good business on worn-out soil are lessons 
in intensive agriculture. 

Our foreign-born are, above all, home 
makers, and the figures show that, while 
only four per cent of American labor owns 
homes, ten per cent of foreign-born labor 
owns theirs. They also tell us that while 
American families average two children in 
those homes, the foreign-born average four, 
and with a much lower average of ill health 
and feeble-mindedness. 

The best material in the world for good 
citizenship lies right here at hand and the 
best way to mold it is to get the mothers to 
understand their glorious privilege in being 
part and parcel of that work. Here is where 
you and I must do our part. We must take 
these women by the hand and help them to 
understand. With the new thrill of sister- 
hood they still cling to us, and we must still 
keep that hold, while we help them on to 
understand their “new birth of freedom.” 


Just Smile Your Understanding 


OW is it to be done? First, by reaching 

out over the land to get the women of 
the country to realize and accept this service 
as their duty not only, but as their privilege. 
Every organization of women should mark 
out for itself some definite work for foreign- 
born women to bring them in touch with 
community activities and into relations with 
American women. If you cannot achieve 
anything more than a meeting place where 
they can come and knit or sew in your com- 
pany, that is much. 

It was an old Swedish woman in one of our 
cities with more than half its population 
foreign, who said of such a meeting, at which 
they had a language speaker and adviser, 
that it was the first time in twenty years she 
had been able to speak freely to a woman in 
her own language. She had always had to 
“‘worry along” with her halting English and 
leave half the things she wanted to speak 
about unsaid. Another woman, an Italian, 
said after a mothers’ meeting to which she 
had been with difficulty persuaded to go: 
“Oh, yes, I lika dat leetle talk in Italian; and 
wen I don’ understand de English, I /ova dose 
ladies smile at me!” 

A language worker or an interpreter is a 
fine thing to have, but not indispensable. In 
our cooking, sewing, mending, knitting, em- 
broidering, nursing and all the household 


want English you have to 
make them see the gain in 
fellowship it would mean to 
them. Aboveall, what they 
are hungry for is fellowship with their own 
sex. A young Russian woman of good 
family told a social worker recently that 
in her first two years in this country she had 
suffered more of the misery of loneliness than 
in the course of a long Siberian exile. 


Keep Them Up With Their Children 


HE foreign adult is beginning now to 

understand as never before the impor- 
tance of gaining English as a means of keep- 
ing pace with the children, and actually of 
keeping their respect, so dear to the old- 
country heart; but you can’t trust entirely to 
reaching them through their children either. 
A young Italian boy recently greeted a 
visitor from an International Institute by 
saying: ‘‘My mother’s a Dago—she can’t 
talk to you; but me—I ain’t no Dago; I’m 
American!” 

Things like that make one understand the 
request of the venerable old Hebrew who 
came to ask for someone to come into his 
home to teach his women to speak English so 
as to avert the contempt of the children 
which he saw growing. One old Polish lady, 
who had been persuaded, at first greatly 
against her will, to come to a woman’s club 
mothers’ meeting, got to liking it immensely, 
and she at length asked to have enough 
English taught her so that she could go by 
herself and buy a hat—the first one she had 
ever owned. She wanted to go home and 
surprise her family in it! 

Another foreign woman came and asked 
at a home-economics meeting if they would 
show her how to set a table American fash- 
ion, and how to eat! She said she knew her 
family’s table manners were not like ours, 
and she wished her children to be able to 
associate with American children and with- 
out being “‘shamed.”’ In a woman’s meeting 
in a large industrial center they have given 
up an hour every time to using the alphabet 
and a few simple words as a game which the 
women play; and each time they offer a 
small prize for the one getting the most 
words at a sitting. 

Pageantry and the community drama offer 
to these art-loving folk from the older coun- 
tries endless possibilities in instruction and 
recreation, which will bring out their powers 
and serve to give them confidence and pride 
and self-respect. The city of Detroit is pro- 
posing a far-reaching program of community 
drama for the foreign-born, in which they 
will write and perform the plays, and old and 
young take the parts. A group of Lithua- 
nians up in Maine have done a fine play writ- 
ten by one of themselves, and the parts all 
taken by them, Chester, Pennsylvania, has 
had a successful pageant, and other places 
have been following along this linc. The 
demand is coming from all over the country 
for these pageant plans and plays; but the 
best pageant of all will be the one that will 
combine the history of the older settlers of 
the country with the newer groups, and put 
all together in one American program. 

There would seem to be no end to the 
things that can be thought out to bring these 
people of foreign birth into community rec- 
reation as well as community codperation, 
making for the Americanization especially of 
the women; but nothing is more effective 
than just the hand-to-hand and heart-to- 
heart relation of the individual women in 
club and church and personal contact. 

Each city or town or village must work 
out ways best suited to its own problem, or 
the nationality most fully represented among 
its foreign population, but no program will 
ever get these foreign-born women as far 

along the road to being Amer- 





“Oh, it was an angel from 
heaven!” one woman testified. 
They clung as the drowning 
cling to planks, when they 
found one of their own sex orl 
understood the language as 
well as the ways of this mys- 
terious country suddenly be- 
come so menacing and un- 





VERY organization of women should mark out for born women. ‘The 

itself some definite work for foreign-born women in 
their locality to bring them in touch with community 
activities. But no program will ever get a foreign-born 
woman so far along the road to being an American as the 
intimate personal touch of an American woman who 
cares for her individually. 


icans as the personal touch and 
the leadership of American- 
foreign- 
born women are our sisters, 
they look to us for an under- 
standing and help they have 
never, until now; found. We 
must give them light along a 
new path and help them to un- 
derstand the problems that 








only a woman can solve. 
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Made Up Gown No. 169—$2.50 


Send for Complete Circular of 
62 New Designs 


Perhaps no other pastime is as restful to 
a woman as her needlework and there is 
surely none of more refining influence than 
Hand Embroidery. Whether on Blouses, 
Lingerie, Children’s Dresses, Linens or 
decorative articles for the home, a little 
embroidery adds that finishing touch and 
daintiness that stamps the article as 
individual. It is a simple art, more simple 
to execute and within the reach of every 
woman not only as an accomplishment 
but as an economic necessity through 
the medium of Royal Society Embroidery 
Package Outfits. 


In these packages, materials of the high- 
est excellence are always found, sufficient 
floss is included to complete the embroidery 
and the styles and designs are thoroughly 
up-to-date and artistic. 


Royal Society Embroidery Package Out- 
fits represent unusually good values and 
are absolutely dependable for quality, style 
and correctness. 


The gown illustrated is of dainty Pink 
Nainsook, beautifully sewn, and requires 
only the embroidery. Royal Society 
Embroidery Package Outfits contain articles 
for women, children and home. 
































Crocheted Tam of 


SOFT-TWIST 
TWO-PLY CROCHET 


A lustrous cotton for crocheting and 
knitting. Sizes 3, 5, 8 Directions for 
Tam and the newest style Sweaters, 
Bags, Yokes, Lamp Shades, Children’s 
Hats, Pillows, Novelties, etc., are given 
in the latest edition of Royal Society 


Crochet Book No. 14. Send for copy 
Price 10 cents 
CORDICHET—A hard twist for Filet 

Crochet, Lace Making and Macrame. 
White and Ecru. All sizes 1 to 100, 
Colors Sizes 3, 10, 30, 50, 70. 
EMBROIDERY COTTONS, highly mer- 
cerized in White and complete lines of 
Fast Colors. A size and twist for every 
kind of embroidery. 
CELESTA, Washable Artificial Silk in 
a full line of colors and white. 
Royal Society Products are 
sold by Dealers everywhere | 
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Back t to the Home of Olives 


‘Palmolive Soap comes from the Orient and now 
zo0es back—a pilgrim returning to its native lard. 
It travels in the kit of all who journey Eastward 
the perfected combination of the Palm and Olive 
Oils so highly prized by ancient users. 


For the smooth, creamy, profuse lather which tod iy 
assures refreshing, comfort wherever the user Sovs, 
owes its efficiency to the famous natural cleansing 
agents discovered 3,000 years ago by Ancient Egypt. 


Palmolive is sold by leading, dealers and supplied 

sby popular hétels in Zuest-room.size. It has followed 

ery part of the world where American 
Band Nurses have been on duty. 


PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


ALMOLIVE CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 
4 Toronto, Ont. 


Palmolivein guest size is used by famous hotel. 
for instance, the Linnard group havearrangedto 
furnish Palmolive to guests. This group includes 

othe fcllowin3 hotels, known from coast to coast: 
bethe Polace and Fairmont at San Francisco; the 
Alexandria at Los Angeles; the Maryland, Hunt- 
ington end Green at Pasadena; the Belvedereat 
Santa Barbara and the palatial new Ambassador 
at Atlantic City. 


Painted for The Palmolive Co. by Neysa McMein 
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E HAVE learned 
that if ever we are 
to Americanize 


our foreign populations, 
and really absorb them into 
citizenship, it must be done 
through the family, and 
that means the women. 
The draft brought into 
our army overnight eight | 
hundred thousand men who / 
had so little of the language 
of the land for which they 
were to fight that they 33 











tasks that mothers must 
do, we have a common 
ground of sisterhood and a 

- common language that 
binds us together. An in- 
terchange of experience 
along these lines proves in- 
valuable asa language help. 
Forafterall, the language 
wall with these adult 
women is the hardest thing 

‘ to batter down, but the one 
most important thing to 
} achieve. To make them 











could not even understand 
the drill orders. 

If the man behind the 
gun was rendered useless 
by his language handicap, what about the 
woman he left at home? There are more 
than three million families in the United 
States where no word of our native tongue is 
ever heard because the mother is unable to 
speak or understand, and the language of the 
household must remain her native one. 

If you live in an industrial center, there 
may be foreign populations, hardly more than 
a stone’s throw from your door, wherein the 
children maybe born and reared, get their 
scanty education (often at religious or racial 
schools), enter their trades, marry, work, go 
to theater, church or dance hall, get sick, be 
carried off to the hospital, and finally die and 
be buried, in extreme old age, as completely 
foreign as if they lived in far-off Russia or 
Poland or the Balkans! And yet in this land 
whose boast has been her hospitality to the 
foreigner, nothing more adequate had been 
done to help this state of affairs, until the war 
came, than would have been the attempt to 
dip out the ocean with a teaspoon. 


As Isolated in America as in Siberia 


HE foreign-born men in the camps, 

through sheer ignorance of the language, 
became the prey of fear, discontent, resent- 
ment and often of black despair. What 
wonder they so often went home without 
leave to find out for themselves what was 
the fate of the family for whom they had 
furnished the sole link with the cold and 
cruelly indifferent American community ! 

If this was the state of mind of the men, 
picture to yourself the situation of the 
women left behind in their homes, unable to 
ask for information. They were frightened 
by the call for registration, bewildered by the 
perplexities of the draft boards, paralyzed 
by the swiftness with which their men were 
taken away to the camps, where they bc- 
lieved they would be lost to them for the 
duration of the war and perhaps forever. 

As soon as they learned of the existence of 
the Red Cross Home Service they stormed 
the offices as well as the Y. W. C. A. Inter- 
national Institutes in the big cities, coming 
in polyglot whirlwinds to ask in a dozen dif- 
ferent languages for explanations, redress 
and relief. 

Sometimes they railed and wept, often 
with children clinging to their skirts; and 
sometimes they just sat in dumb misery, 
waiting. They knew nothing of the meaning 
of allotments or insurance, nor how to claim 
exemption. Their wage-earner—brother, 
father, husband or son—was the only mem- 
ber of the family who had understood the few 
words of English necessary to keep the slight 
contact with the foreign land of America. 
Once he was taken from them, they were as 
helpless as shipwrecked folk on a desert 
island, Their dark night of uncomprehend- 
ing sacrifice and deprivation only Home 
Service workers will ever fully realize. 


A Woman “an Angel From Heaven” 


HINK what it was to a woman who 
spoke little or no English to have one of 
her own sex, with a sympathetic understand- 
ig of her domestic puzzles as well as her 
ragic troubles, come in and talk with her in 
her own language, and be ready to listen to 
‘he voluble tale of her woes! Through all the 
list of little Tony’s torn trousers, Mariucci’s 
udenoids and the shrill dissent from their 
advised extraction, the old grandmother’s 
rheumatism, the delayed allotment and the 
landlord pressing for rent, what a blessing 
just to have somebody to listen, and that 
somebody a woman, moreover a woman with 
power to help and knowledge 
with which to advise! 


sat 
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since they had landed their ways had gone on 
in the ruts of daily doing without missing the 
language contact of the native race; and 
now they found themselves adrift on an 
uncharted sea of officialdom: men before 
whom they were frightened and unable to 
express their difficulties. 

A link has thus at last been formed be- 
tween our three million foreign families and 
the American community. To strengthen 
that bond, and to make these alien popula- 
tions finally one with us, is largely up to the 
women of the country. 

It is to be an individual work, too, if it is 
to achieve lasting results. All the surveys 
and statistics which the Government and 
investigators have piled up give us only facts 
and figures on which to base the need of real 
effort by our women in every city, town and 
hamlet of the country where foreigners live. 
But those figures do give us facts to awaken 
us to the value of these foreign-born to us as 
well as our possible value to them. The 
industry, patience and skill with which the 
Poles on the abandoned farms of New Eng- 
land, the Italians in the swamps of New 
Jersey and the Portuguese on Cape Cod 
have rehabilitated waste places and built up 
a good business on worn-out soil are lessons 
in intensive agriculture. 

Qur foreign-born are, above all, home 
makers, and the figures show that, while 
only four per cent of American labor owns 
homes, ten per cent of foreign-born labor 
owns theirs. They also tell us that while 
American families average two children in 
those homes, the foreign-born average four, 
and with a much lower average of ill health 
and feeble-mindedness. 

The best material in the world for good 
citizenship lies right here at hand and the 
best way to mold it is to get the mothers to 
understand their glorious privilege in being 
part and parcel of that work. Here is where 
you and I must do our part. We must take 
these women by the hand and help them to 
understand. With the new thrill of sister- 
hood they still cling to us, and we must still 
keep that hold, while we help them on to 
understand their “new birth of freedom.”’ 


Just Smile Your Understanding 


OW is it to be done? First, by reaching 

out over the land to get the women of 
the country to realize and accept this service 
as their duty not only, but as their privilege. 
Every organization of women should mark 
out for itself some definite work for foreign- 
born women to bring them in touch with 
community activities and into relations with 
American women. If you cannot achieve 
anything more than a meeting place where 
they can come and knit or sew in your com- 
pany, that is much. 

It was an old Swedish woman in one of our 
cities with more than half its population 
foreign, who said of such a meeting, at which 
they had a language speaker and adviser, 
that it was the first time in twenty years she 
had been able to speak freely to a woman in 
her own language. She had always had to 
“‘worry along” with her halting English and 
leave half the things she wanted to speak 
about unsaid. Another woman, an Italian, 
said after a mothers’ meeting to which she 
had been with difficulty persuaded to go: 
“Oh, yes, I lika dat leetle talk in Italian; and 
wen I don’ understand de English, I /ova dose 
ladies smile at me!” 

A language worker or an interpreter is a 
fine thing to have, but not indispensable. In 
our cooking, sewing, mending, knitting, em- 
broidering, nursing and all the household 
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‘Patiently Waiting for Someone Who Will Usdasenand and Help 


want English you have to 
make them see the gain in 
fellowship it would mean to 
them. Aboveall, what they 
are hungry for is fellowship with their own 
sex. A young Russian woman of good 
family told a social worker recently that 
in her first two years in this country she had 
suffered more of the misery of loneliness than 
in the course of a long Siberian exile. 


Keep Them Up With Their Children 


‘bog foreign adult is beginning now to 
understand as never before the impor- 
tance of gaining English as a means of keep- 
ing pace with the children, and actually of 
keeping their respect, so dear to the old- 
country heart; but you can’t trust entirely to 
reaching them through their children either. 
A young Italian boy recently greeted a 
visitor from an International Institute by 
saying: ‘‘My mother’s a Dago—she can’t 
talk to you; but me—I ain’t no Dago; I’m 
American !”’ 

Things like that make one understand the 
request of the venerable old Hebrew who 
came to ask for someone to come into his 
home to teach his women to speak English so 
as to avert the contempt of the children 
which he saw growing. One old Polish lady, 
who had been persuaded, at first greatly 
against her will, to come to a woman’s club 
mothers’ meeting, got to liking it immensely, 
and she at length asked to have enough 
English taught her so that she could go by 
herself and buy a hat—the first one she had 
ever owned. She wanted to go home and 
surprise her family in it! 

Another foreign woman came and asked 
at a home-economics meeting if they would 
show her how to set a table American fash- 
ion, and how to eat! She said she knew her 
family’s table manners were not like ours, 
and she wished her children to be able to 
associate with American children and with- 
out being “‘shamed.”’ In a woman’s meeting 
in a large industrial center they have given 
up an hour every time to using the alphabet 
and a few simple words as a game which the 
women play; and each time they offer a 
small prize for the one getting the most 
words at a sitting. 

Pageantry and the community drama offer 
to these art-loving folk from the older coun- 
tries endless possibilities in instruction and 
recreation, which will bring out their powers 
and serve to give them confidence and pride 
and self-respect. The city of Detroit is pro- 
posing a far-reaching program of community 
drama for the foreign-born, in which they 
will write and perform the plays, and old and 
young take the parts. A group of Lithua- 
nians up in Maine have done a fine play writ- 
ten by one of themselves, and the parts all 
taken by them, Chester, Pennsylvania, has 
had a successful pageant, and other places 
have been following along this linc. The 
demand is coming from all over the country 
for these pageant plans and plays; but the 
best pageant of all will be the one that will 
combine the history of the older settlers of 
the country with the newer groups, and put 
all together in one American program. 

There would seem to be no end to the 
things that can be thought out to bring these 
people of foreign birth into community rec- 
reation as well as community coéperation, 
making for the Americanization especially of 
the women; but nothing is more effective 
than just the hand-to-hand and heart-to- 
heart relation of the individual women in 
club and church and personal contact. 

Each city or town or village must work 
out ways best suited to its own problem, or 
the nationality most fully represented among 
its foreign population, but no program will 
ever get these foreign-born women as far 

along the road to being Amer- 





“Oh, it was an angel from 
heaven!” one woman testified. 
They clung as the drowning 
cling to planks, when they 
found one of their own sex who 
understood the language as 
well as the ways of this mys- 
terious country suddenly be- 
come so menacing and un- 
friendly. Through all the years 





VERY organization of women should mark out for born women. 

itself some definite work for foreign-born women in 
their locality to bring them in touch with community 
activities. But no program will ever get a foreign-born 
woman so far along the road to being an American as the 
intimate personal touch of an American woman who 
cares for her individually. 


icans as the personal touch and 
the leadership of American- 
The foreign- 
born women are our sisters, 
they look to us for an under- 
standing and help they have 
never, until now; found. We 
must give them light along a 
new path and help them to un- 
derstand the problems that 











only a woman can solve. 
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Made Up Gown No. 169—$2.50 


Send for Complete Circular of 
62 New Designs 


Perhaps no other pastime is as restful to 
a woman as her needlework and there is 
surely none of more refining influence than 
Hand Embroidery. Whether on Blouses, 
Lingerie, Children’s Dresses, Linens or 
decorative articles for the home, a little 
embroidery adds that finishing touch and 
daintiness that stamps the article as 
individual. It is a simple art, more simple 
to execute and within the reach of every 
woman not only as an accomplishment 
but as an economic necessity through 
the medium of Royal Society Embroidery 
Package Outfits. 


In these packages, materials of the high- 
est excellence are always found, sufficient 
floss is included to complete the embroidery 
and the styles and designs are thoroughly 
up-to-date and artistic. 


Royal Society Embroidery Package Out- 
fits represent unusually good values and 
are absolutely dependable for quality, style 
and correctness. 


The gown illustrated is of dainty Pink 
Nainsook, beautifully sewn, and requires 
only the embroidery. Royal Society 
Embroidery Package Outfits contain articles 
for women, children and home. 
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Crocheted Tam of 


ROYAL Yee SociETY 


SOFT-TWIST 
TWO-PLY CROCHET 


A lustrous cotton for crocheting and 
knitting. Sizes 3, 5, 8. Directions for 
Tam and the newest style Sweaters, 
Bags, Yokes, Lamp Shades, Children’s 
Hats, Pillows, Novelties, etc., are given 
in the latest edition of Royal Society 
Crochet Book No. 14. Send for copy 
Price 10 cents 
CORDICHET—A hard twist for Filet 
Crochet, Lace Making and Macrame. 
White and Ecru. All sizes 1 to 100, 
Colors Sizes 3, 10, 30, 50, 70. 
EMBROIDERY COTTONS, highly mer- 
cerized in White and complete lines of 
Fast Colors. A size and twist for every 
kind of embroidery. 
CELESTA, Washable Artificial Silk in 
a full line of colors and white. 
Royal Society Products are 
sold by Dealers everywhere | 
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ed em As a Girl Saw 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


a Seer at ~ ae 


They sat in a circle in front of Mr. Roose- The President’s gardener, Alfred Davis, 
velt, similar to the formation of a minstrel an old colored man, formerly coachman for 
troupe, with Colonel Roosevelt seated fac- the President’s father, was retired on a pen- 

'y ing them like an interlocutor. Although he sion after many years of devoted service. 
; did not smoke himself, he would always pass Often in passing through his fields the 
: around cigars first and personally light a President would encounter one of his farm- 


match for each reporter. Then he would ers leading a cow or working about the 
settle down in his chair and spin exciting place, and made it a point always to stop, 
yarns for an hour or more in true Roosevelt grasp the man cordially by the hand and 
fashion. talk with him. 

The fingers of every reporter present Mr. Roosevelt never bothered much 
tingled with a desire to write these stories, about business matters. The household 
but they were in honor bound to keep faith affairs were looked after by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
with their host. One of the reporters pres- and the “butcher, the baker and the candle- 
ent, whose paper was fiercely assailing Mr. stick maker” always had to reckon with her. 
Roosevelt at the time, told another reporter Mr. Roosevelt was very careful and ex- 
that his wife was an ardent admirer of Mr. acting in his selection of the people em- 
Roosevelt, and that she would do almost ployed at Sagamore Hill, as well as the 
anything in the world to procure his picture members of his summer White House execu- 
and autograph. This fact was communi- _ tive force at Oyster Bay. The latter were all 
cated to Mr. Roosevelt, whoturned toLoeb clean-cut, gentlemanly men, and highly re- 


eee 


Loe, 


and said: spected by the people of the village. 
““Loeb, send up one of my best pictures 
for autograph and mail it to the address of That Got Me for a Second” 


that man’s wife!’’ And the favored reporter 

frankly admitted that this generous act took J. genige sows impulsive, Mr. Roosevelt 

all the bitterness against Mr. Roosevelt out was always cool when danger threat- 

. of his pen. ened. One night a conference of interna- 
All the members of the Roosevelt house- tional importance was being held at Saga- 

hold were very close-mouthed. On account more Hill, attended by several of the most 





«] Al G S a , S i — ceaseless ar and — men in the country, who had ar- 

| : , rankness, the air was continually sur- rived on a yacht moored at the Roosevelt 

t ways TES atisf action charged with good stories that never landing. The conference lasted until nearly 

reached the newspapers. _ . midnight, when suddenly the lights went 

Ts young lady doesn’t know it, but she is one Skinner’s “404” | One day, for instance, while the President out and the whole house was shrouded in 

best “sal ” There are thousands like AllL-Silk is a soft, was engaged in his favorite pastime of chop- darkness. The guests sprang to their feet in 

of our best “salesmen. € vr beautiful, pure | ping wood in his woods, the ax slipped and _ excitement. Mr. Roosevelt coolly remarked: 

her in every State of the Union. Sank Ganon of he received a bad cut in his right foot. He “Gentlemen, please remain quiet and I 

‘ colorings, for was inclined to treat the accident lightly. _ will investigate.” 

P —7 ve enon pete _— of et na . pee val Page nay But Seaman, his superintendent, warned Hearing heavy footsteps in the hall, Colo- 

ilks has been tested out by her mother, grandmother an . ; 


Mr. Roosevelt of the possibility of blood nel Roosevelt passed through the study to 
poisoning; and the President, realizing the the door and snapped out “‘ Who’s there?” — 
force of the remark, limped back to the ready to spring. 


undergarments. 


great grandmother. It has been famous the world over 
. ° since 1848, and for your protection against substitutes, 





; i house, and the ‘wound was dressed by Mrs. “It’s me,” replied Seaman, superintend- 
we weave the name in every inch of the selvage. Roosevelt. ent of the Roosevelt estate. He had been in 
Sold by all first class Drygoods Stores. , The news of the accident was not allowed the kitchen and had rushed in to ascertain 
. oO get out. the trouble, which proved to be a defective 
; WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS pipe leading to is on tank. Lights were 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Oh, How He Loved a Joke! improvised, and the conference continued, 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848 Colonel Roosevelt remarking: 

OLONEL ROOSEVELT’S body guard “By Jove, gentlemen, that sudden tran- 

was Big Bill Craig. Craig had been in sition surely got me for a second!” 
the habit of calling one of the Roosevelt Mr. Roosevelt was extremely sensitive 


maids on the telephone early in the day, when his honor was questioned. While 
from the village, for certain information. governor he had an important impeachment 
One morning, as usual, Big Bill called up case to decide and was in conference at Saga- 
: ; i the maid, and in honeyed accents asked: more Hill with the attorney general, when 
Look for the Name in the Selvage “TIs—that—you— Mary?” the morning and evening newspaper re- 
“No!” came the reply. “‘This—is—the— porters arrived at Sagamore Hill. It was 

| President!” And before Craig could hang customary for each newspaper contingent to 

up the receiver, he heard a deep chuckle select a spokesman from the number. Mr. 


aa y 
from the other end of the wire. The Colonel Roosevelt had promised to give out a joint 


A happened to be passing the study and an- interview with all the reporters. One re- 
Better then Cats or Traps | ad Tate sede swered the phone himself. porter representing the evening papers, be- 


Sometime after the above incident the coming overzealous and restless, approached 
FOR dy 0 = 
M = 























Rids the premises of rats and mice in three | 
days. Mix it with any bait. Economical, easy to 

, use—never fails. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

§ Write for free booklet—‘‘Ending Rats and Mice. 

E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 








President reviewed a naval parade fromthe Mr. Roosevelt and said: “You are sure, 

Mayflower, at which time Craig was also Governor, that you will not give out the 

present. Turning to “Fighting Bob Evans” information to the morning men first?” 

and pointing to Craig, the President said: Mr. Roosevelt wheeled about, his teeth 
“Bob, see that big Scotchman over there? gleaming, and barked out: 


















































It was on this occasion that, during a 


buffet luncheon served on the Mayflower, Yis Ever Thoughtfulness for Others 
in the salon, a prominent official very much 8 


little Christmas gift for your friends. One 
of the many dainty and useful articles you 
can easily make with Nufashond Rick Rack 


—_— scfcl yy <= == He’s as brave as a lion and strong as an Ox. “Look here, my friend, don’t think be- 
cflse PROTE OR ot ——- him cringe by speaking four cause you're a fool, I’m one!” 
words. Watch me.” “But my people down below,” stam- 
te my instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- Big Bill was standing close to the Presi- mered the say ee 
antes of fot form, Wor in any shoe po are: wt ie; | dent, who, imitating Craig’s voice to a re- “Well, if your people down below” (with 
| | or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay markable degree, cried out: great emphasis on the word below) “‘haven’t 
: | if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. “Ts—that—you— Mary? sa any sense, you ought to have some.”’ 
| | The Fischer Manufacturing Co. Craig instantly wheeled around. Then, Shortly after Mr. Roosevelt stepped up 
>) | First National Bank Building Dept.46, Milwaukee, Wis. catching the twinkle in Mr. Roosevelt’s to the young man and said: 
| eyes, he looked very limp and sheepish, “My good fellow, I allow no one to ques- 
Matce this Handicerchief yourself & oa _— a ‘i small and tion my word, but as you seem to be only 
e anaxercnie!l yours | 0 a wet ab to d like to blow the overanxious in fulfilling your duty, I for- 
resident’s head off. i ” 
Especially appropriate as a charming | asians 


Braid. Directions are clearly given in the under the influence of alcohol kept side- ILONEL ROOSEVELT’S thoughtful- 
N : P ‘ : : nougnttu 
ing centerpieces, dress yoke sets, dolls, fal ee rth ian aie te ne ne eee. 4 is 


scarfs, corset covers, aprons, guest towels, 
luncheon sets, table covers, morning caps, 
insertions, edgings, etc. And yet this handy 


impress him with his own importance. At reception was to be held at Sagamore Hil! 
length Mr. Roosevelt, hispatienceexhausted, and one of the members of the reception 





























long as they willed. * - -- CONTINUED ON PAGE 177 














manual costs only 10 cents because it turned suddenly and, waving his hand, committee suggested that the reporters b 
acquaints you with the merits of Nufashond B You Pai brushed the official aside, saying brusquely _ placed in a roped inclosure. When the Presi- 
Rick Rack Braid. eft ore You Faint through gleaming teeth: dent saw the inclosure being put up he ex 
aan aeoakenaen o Get This Book “Logkhere, Blank! You’redrunk! You’re claimed rather testily: 
If not, send us 30 cents and we will furnish the : drunk!” “Not for one minute! Don’t rope in 
fashond Mercerized Rick Rack Braid and one [| | You want to get the greatest - And the President quickly passed out and _ those reporters like a lot of cattle. Give 
a Dp ee er — penathde valus for your eapend up on deck, leaving the company to gaze at them the unrestricted run of the lawn!” 
» Dept. G, Reading, Pa. I y . . one another in amazement! , | i he 
| ses are wien you pnt this yea. reese Me ng 
pe. 2 +e Then write for our book, ““ When His Relations to His Employees He never snubbed or grew impatient with a 
Sp. Seg 3 Saas and How to Paint.”’ It tells : reporter if the reporter was on the square. 
q PPAPALA LS. Oe LMA x “ety why Lucas Paint lasts longer, R. ROOSEVELT had a strong liking When Mr. Roosevelt was governor I re- 
a ay Or Ne ee” “ae ody looks better, gives greater for the late Noah Seaman, superin- member that late one night our local editor 
a protection. Write today to tendent of the estate at Sagamore Hill,and _ received a telegram from his night editor in 
| John Lucas & Co., Inc., Office his death was deeply deplored by the Presi- New York City instructing him to get an 
| 38. Philadelphia Pa Mak amet dent, who treated Seaman more like a rela- expression from Governor Roosevelt on a 
. res tive than a serving man. vital question then before the country. It 
| After-Seaman’s- death his widow and was after midnight when he started for 
bd daughter were asked by Colonel. Roosevelt Sagamore Hill, and he was half inclined to 
| Lucas Paints to remain in the cottage on the estate as 
| Purposely Made for Every Purpose 




















OU know, of course, that the 
beauty of your skin—the fine 
texture and coloring— depend almost 
wholly upon the healthful activity of 


the delicate skin-pores. 


If soap remains on the skin after 
rinsing, the pores are obstructed — 
their activity is diminished. They 
become coarsened. And the skin 


gradually loses its freshness and youth. 


Fairy Soap’s friends have found 
Fairy to be the easiest-rinsing of 
toilet soaps. That is because the 


careful blending of Fairy’s pure mate- 


CHE” FAIR BANK Sompany) 


The oval white floating cake —for toilet, for bath 


FAIRY SO? 


‘Have you a little Fairy inyour'home { : 


ee 





C What an easy-rinsing Soa 


means to your Skin 


rials produces a remarkably delicate 
lather — making it so very desirable 
for toilet and bath. This extreme 
delicacy makes it an “easy- rinsing” 
lather, which not only creams sooth: 


ingly in and out of pores—but rinses 


off — easily — perfectly. 


If you have not yet made friends 
with Fairy Soap, we will be glad to 
have you compare Fairy’s easy-rinsing 
lather with any other toilet soap you 
may select. Be sure to use Fairy 
Soap’s pure benefits regularly both 
for your complexion and four “bath. 
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Important Facts 


about skins and easy-rinsing soaps 


ae which work up into a “thick” 
lather —or soaps which work up into a 
“thin lather—are not ‘‘easy-rinsing’ soaps. 
Such soaps clog the tiny skin-pores. Their 
constant use tends to thicken and harden the 
more delicate skin of the face and hands, caus- 
ing roughness and Zparseris. 

The easy-rinsing qualities of Fairy Soap make 
it a perfect soap for“the confipléexion and for 
the bath. Used daily in ‘Seébath, the 
abundance of its easy-rinsing lather keeps the 
entire skin freshened and activ Chod™this 
same pure, easy-rinsing quality helps*to keep 


tured 
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CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives tor 24 years 












Recipe 


Swans Down Pie Crust 


2% cupfuls Igleheart’s Swans Y_ teaspoonful salt 
Down Cake Flour 10 (level) tablespoonfuls short- 
ly teaspoonful baking powder ening 


Ym cupful cold water (about) 


Sift together the flour, baking powder, and salt; cut in the shortening, 
then add water, a little at a time, and mix with a knife to a paste of a con- 
sistency to clean the mixing bowl of all flour or paste. 


HINK of the finest homemade pie crust, pastry, cake of all 

kinds, you ever tasted—and you will know what Swans 
Down Cake Flour can do. It bakes things every cook is proud to 
own. Lighter, whiter, finer—perfect every time! 


Any housewife can make a success of cake-baking with Swans 
Down — the old reliable, tested product. The amount used in one 
baking costs but a few cents. Yet it saves 
the waste of many costly materials. 


The best grocer in your neighborhood 
sells Swans Down Cake Flour [12 tested 
recipes in every package]. If it happens 
that he does not, send us his name and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


“Cake Secrets,’ book by Janet 
McKenzie Hill, awaits you — for 10 cents. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


Established 1856 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 





Send 10 cents for ‘‘Cake Secrets,” 
the complete text book on cake 

and pastry baking. Wax Paper 
Wrapped 
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turn back several times during the journey. 
Fortunately, the Roosevelts had attended a 
late dinner, and as he drove under the 
porte-cochére he saw Mr. and Mrs. Roose- 
velt in evening clothes conversing in the 
library. Governor Roosevelt himself opened 
the door, and exclaimed: 

“By George, I am mighty glad to see you! 
Come in!” 

The demands of the night editor having 
been explained to him, Governor Roosevelt 
pondered a moment, being very reluctant 
to commit himself, but finally said: 

“What I tell you must be written in the 
third person.” 

The story was sent over the telephone, 
and the next morning it was carried in the 
newspaper under a display heading reaching 
nearly across the front of the page. 


Always Admired Ingenuity 


R. ROOSEVELT greatly admired the 

energy and ingenuity displayed by 
the newspaper men in securing a story, 
especially if they obtained a “scoop.” A 
prominent London newspaper commissioned 
one of its American staff to go to Sagamore 
Hill to obtain an exclusive interview with 
President Roosevelt by special appointment, 
regarding an international question. The 
reporters on duty at Oyster Bay obtained 
a tip concerning the Englishman’s trip, and 
immediately set about getting the story. 
They discovered that one. of their number 
understood telegraphy, and it was left to 
him to make good. The reporters waited 
until the Englishman had filed his story at 





As a Girl Saw 
Theodore Roosevelt 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 174) 


the telegraph office, and then the scout re- 
porter sauntered in, seated himself at the 
reporters’ table and took the Englishman’s 
exclusive story hot from the key as it was 
sent to be cabled to London. The next 
morning all the New York papers carried 
the “exclusive interview” simultaneously 
with the London paper. When the incident 
was mentioned to Mr. Roosevelt he laughed 
heartily, remarking: 

“By Jove! You can’t beat the American 
reporter.” 


An Unusual Assignment 


LONEL ROOSEVELT and Secretary 
Loeb referred all Oyster Bay home af- 
fairs to the local editor, such as receptions, 
begging letters, and securing rooms for 
members of the executive force, the editor 
also acting as sort of an “information 
bureau” for the city newspapers. 
One day the local scribe received a real 
shock in the form of the following telegram 
from the New York Herald: 


It is reported that Mrs. Roosevelt has dis- 
carded corsets. Ascertain whether true or not. 


The telegram was sent to Sagamore Hill 
through the governess. When Mrs. Roose- 
velt was handed the message she showed it 
to Mr. Roosevelt, and both laughed heart- 
ily; and Mrs. Roosevelt. smiled and said: 

“They have me confounded with an 
empress in Europe.” 

It was thought that the first lady in the 
land had instituted a dress reform that 
might revolutionize American society. 





Harold 


had always kept the spoons, usiag them 
for afternoon tea for more than seventy 
years, with hardly a day left out. Among 
those who from time to time had had tea 
with Mrs. Davis and knew the story of the 
spoons were four young ladies, the Misses 
Hope Smith, Daisy Chase, Edith Jackson 
and Molly Child, the present Mrs. Samuel 
Hicks. Four more substantial, delightful 
young women could not be found in Alden, 
yet one by one men had come and been sent 
away, for not one of that precious four had 
found just exactly the man she wanted, and 
they had thus all come to the great age of 
twenty-seven unmarried. They had played 
together since their cradle days, and in the 
late years a custom had sprung up among 
them of having tea together every afternoon. 
While those tca partics were going on 
Mrs. Davis died and as sometimes happens 
in this cruel world, her executors were 
forced to sell, at auction, her house and all 
that it contained. News of this coming to 
the four young ladics, they decided that 
they would buy, if it were at all possible, 
the spoons that they had so often used at 
Mrs. Davis’ and the story of which they 
knew so well. They admitted with much 
laughter that the purchase was to be made 
primarily on the possibility that the spoons 
retained some of their old-time magic power, 
though asa secondary consideration they did 
wish a memento of dear old Mrs. Davis. 


ROTH JACKSON was chosen to attend 
the auction and authorized to purchase 
the spoons, if they could be had at not to ex- 
ceed an agreed-upon sum. Thus, one day 
just before Christmas, Edith burst upon the 
other three who were waiting for her. In 
her hand she held the dozen spoons. 

“I’m going to make the tea party a 
Christmas present,” she cried. “I won’t 
take a cent for them. I got them at such 
a ridiculous price I nearly wept.” The 
Spoons were examined and found to be un- 
questionably the magic spoons. “And they 
g0 to the first one of us four who gets mar- 
ried,” Edith said. 

Her suggestion was accepted, and they 
had tea. Let it be remembered that on that 
day of Christmas week not one of those 
girls was engaged, and while there were 
Suitors aplenty, as there had always been, 
not one of the four had a suspicion of the 
existence of one serious affair in their midst. 
But within two months Edith herself com- 
ing into the room where the others already 
Were, cried: “The spoons are mine; I’m 
engaged.”” The news was so exciting that 
for the time being the spoons were entirely 
forgotten, but later Daisy Chase mentioned 
her regret at their departure. 

Then up spoke Miss Molly Child: “I 
thought they were to belong to the one who 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


* married first, not the one who was engaged 


firat.”’ 

The others admitted that the point was 
well taken, although it -was really only a 
technicality, but Molly said that it was just 
as well to have the point understood, and so 
matters rested. 


OW I admit that for some time previous 
to that February day I had been pay- 
ing marked attention to Miss Molly Child, 
but I swear that we were not then engaged. 
But it is a well-known fact that we did 
become engaged, Molly and I, on the sixth 
of March following, and that the engage- 
ment was announced to the public one week 
thereafter. Likewise it is a matter of official 
record that Molly became Mrs. Samucl 
Hicks on the ninth day of May—that is, two 
months later—and that among her wedding 
presents were the twelve magic spoons, for 
Edith’s wedding did not take place until 
June. 

Can you doubt now that there really was 
magic in those spoons? Of course you can’t; 
but listen. Molly and I settled down, but 
Molly could not break the tea habit, al- 
though as we moved into the country the 
tea business couldn’t be accomplished every 
day. However, one day during the autumn 
after our marriage, I took Bill Wood home 
with me from the golf club, and there were 
Molly and Daisy having tea with the spoons. 

“Bill,” I said, ‘watch your step; there’s 
a trap set for you.” 

Daisy made believe blush—and, bless 
your heart, if those two weren’t engaged be- 
fore the next Thanksgiving Day! 

And so it was that the Child said that at 
least it wouldn’t do any harm to try the 
spoons on Georgianna Gorton. Molly told 
him that she had put them away, for they 
were too fragile to have about where the 
children could get them, and explained 
where he could find them. He found them, 
carefully encased in flannel, and unrolled 
them. They were all there, the twelve 
of them, and the Child was about to re- 
roll them and slip them into his pocket when 
he thought: “‘What’s the use? They never 
have more than six for tea; six are enough; 
a dozen would simply be a nuisance.” 

Accordingly he found a stray bit of flan- 
nel and wrapped six of the spoons in it. 
That night when he left Georgianna at her 
door he handed them to her. 

“Use them,” he said, “for tea—and only 
tea. Be kind to them. Some day I'll ask 
you to give them back to me; I’m just lend- 
ing them; I’ve heard you joke about not 
having enough teaspoons. Of course I 
could have got new ones, but I thought 
you’d like these better.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 178 


















Pretty Teeth 


Are White Teeth — 


. 
- Free From Film 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Film is What Discolere 


HEN teeth discolor it means that 
film is present. That slimy film 
which you feel with your tongue is a 





stain absorber. When tartar formis it is due to the film. The 
film clings to the teeth, gets into crevices and stays. Remove 
that film and teeth will glisten in their natural whiteness. 


Film causes most tooth troubles. 
which ferments and forms acid. 


It holds food substance 
It holds the acid in contact 


with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


The tooth brush alone does not end film. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why the old-way 
brushing fails to save the teeth. 

Dental science, after years of searching, has found a way 
to combat that film. Many clinical tests under able authori- 


ties have proved it beyond question. 


Leading dentists 


everywhere now urge its daily use. 


The method is embodied in a dentifrice called Pepso- 


dent. And we are supplying a ten-day test free to anyone 


who asks. 


Watch the Teeth Whiten 


We ask you to send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Use 
like any tooth paste. Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. It will be a revelation. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


Until lately this method was impossible. Pepsin must 
be activated, and the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has discovered a harmless activating 
method. It has been submitted to four years of laboratory 
tests. Now pepsin, combined with other Pepsodent ingredi- 
ents, gives us for the first time an efficient film destroyer. 


It is important that you know it. To you and yours it 
means safer, whiter teeth. 


Cut out the coupon—now, before you forget it—and 
see the effects for yourself. 


PAT. OF F. 


REG.U.S. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product —Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disap- 


pears. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 663 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Let Their First Shoes 


Be Coward’s 


Then you can rest assured that you 
have done the right thing by your 
children so far as their feet are 
concerned. These broad, 
roomy shoes provide ample 
space for the growing toes, 
allowing them to lie flat and 
straight. 
heel gives perfect support ° 
and balance to the body, 
while the snug instep and 
ankle give the feeling of 
security so necessary to a 
growing child. 


S James S. Coward 
F 262-274 Greenwich St., N. ¥- 















on the 
finest stove 
or range that 
ever came into 
your town. I can 
Wf do it because I build them my- 

self and sell them direct to you 
at wholesale prices. 


Write and Get 
My New Book 


i showing my beautiful line of Kalamazoo 
Stoves and Ranges, Gas and Oil Stoves, 
Metal White Enameled Kitchen Kabi- 
nets andTables, Phonographs, Refrig- 
erators, Fireless Cookers, Sewing 
Machines, Washing Machines, 
Cream Separators, Paint and 
Roofing at money-saving prices. [| 
quote easy terms, too; give an uncon- 
ditienal guaranteeand pay thefreight. 


Ask for Catalog No. 306. 
“The Old St 
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love Master’’ 


(near Warren St.) 
Sold Nowhere Else 
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ONGle the special feature here 
shown. We call it the Comfort 
Clop designed for women who 
have suffered discomfort because 
of the front steel gouging in at 
the top. Wear one and youll 
exclaim “What a relief !” 


NEW YORK 



















KABO CORSET CO. 
- CHICAGO - 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Y training at home. An intelligent woman between 
19 and 60 can become a successful nurse through 
our correspondence and home practice course. 
Eighteenth Year —Ten Thousand Graduates 
earning $18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 


nurse. Tuition fee earned in 
a few weeks. 










Enrollment includes two 
months’ trial with money 
refunded if student de- 
sires to discontinue. 


Send today for catalog and 
samble lessons 






~ i TheChautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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8 Porcelain Food Tray 


F —absolutely sanitary 
Safety-First Strap— 
baby can’t slide under 
to floor or turn around 
and stand up 

3 Wide, Fiaring Legs, 4 Continuous Metal Tray 


_ 
ea 


insuring against tip- Arm, from one rear 
ping post to the other 


Northwestern 


“Safety-First” High Chair 


Gives you everything that science and mechanical 
skill have been able to produce for the baby’s safety 
at just about the cost of ordinary chair. The fine, 
white, one-piece, removable porcelain tray, easily 
kept clean and free from germs, hel prevent 
stomach complaints. With the Safety-First Strap, 
Mother can leave room without apprehension. Mis- 
’ sionor Period Patterns—woodor fibre. Writeforfolder 


*” Homelovers 


Fine Period Furniture 


Dining Room Suites in Queen Anne, Italian 
Renaissance, Arts and Crafts and Mission. 

Bed Room Suites in Queen Anne, Louis XVI 
and Sheraton. 

Sun Parlor and Sitting Room Suites in fibre. 

Write for free illustrated Book No. 65, mention- 
ing line in which you are interested. 


Northwestern Mfg. Co. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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BECOME A NURSE 





can be turned into 
Your Spare Time 32° {2r°4, m9 
you how hundreds of men and women earn a dollar 
an hour. Address The Curtis Publishing Company, 
389 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE @) (@) 8 
ROCHESTER 
Protects Baby dayand night 
—indoors or out—at play 
or asleep. 
Bassinct, Crib, Play-pen, 
for price of good crib alone. 
If it isn’t made by Trimble 
it isa’'t a Kiddie-Koop. 
Write for Free Booklet, 10-day 
Trial. Dealers, get proposition. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
431 Central Ave., Rochester. 
Lea-Trimble Mfg.Co., Tor. 








On One Socket 


Make single sockets double workers with the 
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BENJAMIN ——eegey MFG. CO. 


Made only by 











“Tl tell you my 
Beauty Secrets” 


**Without cost I will send toany 

woman who writes me 
my beauty secrets. I am a 
living example of the art of 
retaining one’s youthful ap- 
pearance. My experience 
during forty years’ stage 
career has taught me valu- 
able lessons in beautifying 
which I will gladly reveal if 
you will write me.” 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 
2169 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Lillian Russell 

















Harold Child, Bachelor 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 177) 


Georgianna told Molly about the Child’s 
spoons, and Molly didn’t say a word. 

Child Harold stayed in Alden nearly all 
summer, which was most unusual, and Iam 
sure that it was a delightful summer for 
him. At first, after my family had gone 
away, he played about with me in the late 
afternoons and evenings, both of us living 
at the club, but I began to see less and less 
ofhim. I said nothing about it, but I knew 
where he was and what he was doing. 

He was driving Georgianna Gorton about 
the country in the twilight and in the dark, 
giving her a bit of fresh air after her day’s 
work; he was floating about Booth Lake 
with her in a canoe, having dinner with her 
on the Windham Roof or at one of the res- 
taurants that lay about Alden; he was sit- 
ting on the balcony of her apartment smok- 
ing his pipe, and he was doing other things 
of like nature with Georgianna. 

August came and Georgianna went away, 
back to her old home for her month’s vaca- 
tion. The Child was as one forsaken; golf 
lost its charms; he had no use for me or for 
anyone else; he was nervous, irritable and 
unhappy. Suddenly he packed a grip and 
all alone set forth northward; he found a 
guide and went into the woods, he and the 
guide alone. 


EORGIANNA came back on the tenth 
of September, and on the eleventh Child 
Harold had tea with her, the magic spoons, 
one of the old maids and a boy who had 
turned up from somewhere. The Child was 
himself again; perhaps his tramps in the 
north woods had been just what he needed. 
He played golf with Georgianna and drove 
with her, and we played family auction at 
our house again. He discovered that the 
boy who had been at tea with her was an old 
friend of hers from her home town, who had 
come to Alden to live. He liked the boy 
and put him up for the Hopedale Club so 
that he could play golf, and the boy some- 
times played with him and Georgianna and 
another girl. The Child was very nice to 
him, for that was his way, and the boy was 
alone in a strange city, where a good start 
with the right people would make a big dif- 
ference. 

Fora month Child Harold did little except 
wait for the hour to come when he could see 
Georgianna, hours that were fewer than in 
the summertime when she had work that 
was finished early in the day and there were 
few parents of her school children in town. 

Always in his eventful life had the Child 
been masterful. He had played all the 
gamesa man may play; hewasa man’s man, 
but he had played the gentle game of give 
and take with women high and low, meet- 
ing each with the weapons suitable to her 
position and character. Straight as a string 
and good as gold was our Child, but a holy 
terror at games, indoors and out. 

And now the Child had met his match in 
a girl who looked no more than twenty, a 
slender, smooth-skinncd, sweet girl who 
never played any game with him at all, but 
was her own simple self, a woman of whom 
he never wearicd. 

The Child really did not understand why 
he liked her so much; he really did not 
know that he was so very fond of her—until 
October. And then, one day late in the 
month when he had been trying to read the 
evening paper and could not keep his mind 
on it, he suddenly threw it down, put on his 
hat and coat, jumped into his car and drove 
to Georgianna’s apartment. He climbed 
the stairs to the third floor and found the 
door open. 

He was about to ring the bell, but changed 
his mind. ‘“Georgianna,” he called. He 
waited a moment and, hearing no answer, 
was debating between the bell and another 
call when he heard: “Yes. Come in.” 


E WALKED down the long hall and into 

Georgianna’s sitting room. The boy 
was there, standing before the mantelpiece 
that covered a make-believe fireplace. He 
wasn’t doing anything, he was just standing, 
his shoulder against the edge of the shelf, one 
hand in his pocket, the other touching his 
necktie. 

Georgianna was at the tea table, arrang- 
ing cups and spoons, moving everything, 
and then moving them again. The collar 
of her silk waist was turned up over her 
shoulder, her yellow hair was not so neat as 
it always had been before; part of it was 
hanging loose over one ear. She tried to 
light the alcohol lamp and had great diffi- 
culty holding the match over the opening. 

She did all this as Child Harold was stand- 
ing in the doorway. Even, when she spoke 
she did not look up at him. “You're just in 
time for tea,” she said. 

The Child stood watching her and the 
boy, and then the boy roused himself. “We 
were just going to have tea,” he said, and 





looked round for chairs. He saw one and 
moved it to near the table. ‘“‘ Wonderful day, 
isn’t it?” he exclaimed. 

“Fine,” said Child Harold. “Sorry I 
can’t stay for tea; I just dropped in to see if 
you'd like to play golf Sunday afternoon, 
both of you. Hope Smith will play with us.” 

Georgianna glanced at the boy, and he at 
her, and they nodded at one another. “I’d 
love to,’’ Georgianna said. 

“We'll have lunch at the club. I’ll come 
for you. Don’t forget.” 

“T won’t,” Georgianna said; “Please 
stay; you must have time for one cup.” 

“Another time I’ll have two and make up 
for it, but I’ve got torun along. Good luck 
everybody.” The Child smiled, turned and 
went down the hall, still smiling in the dark. 


E REACHED the door and foolishly 

wondered whether he should close it 
behind him. He forgot that it had been open 
when he came in. He stood with his hand on 
the knob and forgot all about the door. He 
stood there so long that Georgianna and th« 
boy were very sure that he had gone down- 
stairs and driven away, but if they could 
have seen him standing there, in the dim 
light of the corridor, they would not have 
understood the smile that was on his lips, 
the smile with which he had left them, but 
which had at first changed toa very sad smile 
and then, after a long time, had begun to 
broaden and grow wider and wider until it 
was really a broad grin. And then, there all 
by himself, he chuckled. 

“Oh fool! Oh fool!” he thought, “TI gave 
her only six spoons. I wonder—I wonder 
what would have happened if I had given her 
all of them, the whole dozen. I wonder— 
what—would—-have—happened.” 

Then he called, “Oh, Georgianna!”’ and 
he heard her answer. “I’m coming back,” 
he said. 

He went down the hall to the dining room, 
took two ordinary, everyday teaspoons from 
the sideboard and then went back to the 
room where Georgianna and the boy were. 
Tea had not yet been made. 

“I’m so glad you came back,” Georgianna 
cried; “we’re just going to have tea.” 

“Tea for two,” the Child laughed. “TI for- 
got that I was to return those funny old 
spoons to their owner. I’ve brought you 
some others to take their places.” 

The Child advanced gravely and, taking a 
tiny napkin from the tray, placed on it the 
two ordinary everyday teaspoons and, with 
a bow, presented one to Georgianna and the 
other to the boy. Then he took the six 
magic spoons from the tray and put them 
into his pocket. 

““Good-by again,” he said, and retreated 
toward the door. “‘Good-by!”’ His calm 
blue eyes rested on Georgianna and then on 
the boy. He waited. Georgianna’s eyes fell 
to the tea tray. He waited, and Georgianna’s 
eyes rose slowly to his and Georgianna 
blushed, and Child Harold smiled and 
smiled and smiled. Then Georgianna’s eyes 
went to the boy, and they seemed to under- 
stand each other perfectly, for the boy 
nodded and Georgianna smiled, and they 
both turned back to Child Harold. 





“Georgia and I would be—would be— 
awfully glad—if you’d be one of our ushers,” 
the boy stammered. | 

“T will,” said the Child, “unless, o 
course, Georgianna would rather have it the 
other way round. No? Well, well, well, | 
am surprised.” 

And then they all laughed and presently 
had tea, the Child using a spoon from his 
pocket. 





ATER that day the Child drove up to the 

Hicks mansion, announced his intention 

of remaining for dinner and went to the 
place where old silver is stored. 

A moment later he came into the library. 
“T’ve returned your half-dozen old spoons, 
Molly,” he said. 

“Did you only take half of them?” 
Molly asked. 

“Ves, and I havea feeling that it’s blame! 
lucky for me I left the other six.” 

“What do you mean?” Molly exclaime«'. 

The Child explained to the extent of te'!- 
ing what he had learned in Georgiann: s 
apartment that afternoon. 

Molly examined the Child carefully and 
then she said: “Harold, you’re positively 
hopeless !”’ 

“ Not a bit of it,” he said, grinning. “I’m 
chuck full of hope, but you must admit 
those spoons are sure some spoons. I think 
I’ll have to carry one round with me, on a 
string round my neck.” 











NOTE—The narrow escape from a badly fractured 
heart at the hands of Georgianna Gorton leads Harold 
Child to change his tactics and to try matchbreaking 
instead of matchmaking, in the third and last of his 





experiments, which will be described in the next and 
concluding story of this series. 
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What Every Young Girl 
Should Be 


The experienced matron of a girls’ dormitory 
discusses frankly an intimate subject 
vital to every woman’ happiness 
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“If you’ve never had young girls under your 
care, you can’t appreciate, I’m sure, how very 
difficult it is to tell them all the fundamental, 
simple facts of their lives that they ought to 
know. 

“A pretty young girl, you see, honestly vain 
of all her youthful glowing charms, is a person 
so wholesomely confident of her claim upon ever- 
lasting happiness! And one hates to hint to her 
that a few years may show her a reality that is a 
tar cry from her schoolgirl dream. 

“But I have found, after working many years 
among spirited, life-loving girls of many types, 
that there are a few things I can tell them that 
cin help—and that they really listen to. The 
knowledge of a few simple, basic facts—petty- 
seeming in themselves—can save sensitive youth 
a lot of wretched experiences! 


‘And one of these is the simple, old physio- 
logical fact that most girls are themselves often 
linconscious of perspiration odor that is notice- 
able to others! It’s a thing that I didn’t know 
when I was a girl. And how many incidents of 
my girlhood that seemed tragedies to me then 
slights of my comrades, wall-flower evenings, and 
sudden, puzzling changes from affection to cold- 
ness—might have been averted for me! Now, I 
really /ike telling my charges about this secret 
and how easy it is nowadays for a girl to be at 
least as dainty in reality as she is in her dreams!” 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very 
lew persons who are not subject to this odor, 


though seldom conscious of it themselves. The 
perspiration glands under the arms, though more 
active than any others, do not always produce 
excessive and noticeable moisture. But the 
chemicals of the body do cause noticeable odor, 
more apparent under the arms than in any other 
place. 

These underarm glands are under very sensitive 
nervous control. Sudden excitement, embar- 
rassment even, serves as a nervous stimulus suff- 
cient to make them even more active. The curve 
of the arm prevents the rapid evaporation of odor 
or moisture —and the result is that others become 
aware of this subtle odor at times when we least 
suspect it. 


How fastidious women are meeting 
the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere are meeting this 
trying situation with methods that are simple and 
direct. They have learned that it cannot be 
neglected any more than any other essential of a 
woman’s toilet. They give it the regular atten- 
tion that they give to their hair, teeth, or hands. 


They use Odorono, a toilet lotion specially-pre- 


pared to correct both perspiration moisture and 
odor. 

Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary methods 
of cleanliness— excessive moisture of the armpits 
is due to a local weakness of the sweat glands. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives what women are demanding 
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—absolute assurance of perfect daintiness. It 
really corrects the cause of both the moisture and 
odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times 
a week. At night before retiring, pat it on the 
underarms. Allow it to dry, and then dust on a 
little talcum. The next morning, bathe the parts 
with clear water. The underarms will remain 
sweet and dry and odorless in any weather, in any 
circumstances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 


Women who find that their gowns are spoiled 
by perspiration stain and an odor which dry 
cleaning will not remove, will find in Odorono com- 
plete relief from this distressing and often expen- 
sive annoyance. If you are troubled in anyunusual 
way, or have had any difficulty in finding relief, let 
us help you solve your problem. Write today for 
our free booklet. You'll find some very interesting 
information in it about all perspiration troubles! 


Men will be interested in reading our booklet,‘‘The 
Assurance of Perfect Grooming.’’ Address Ruth Miller, 
The Odorono Co., 718 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 
60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 


Address mail orders or requests as follows:—For 
Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., East, 
Toronto, Ont. For France to The Agencie Americaine, 
38 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. For Switzerland to The 
Agencie Americaine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. 
For England to The American Drug Supply 
Co.,6 Northumberland Ave., London, 
W.C.2. For Mexico to H.E. Gerber & Cia., 
2a Gante 19, Mexico City. , >, 
For U.S.A.toThe Odorono “°° ~™ 
Company,718 Blair Avenue, { 
Cincinnati, Ohio. iF 


























BLACK APPAREL 
esses 8 Blouses 


oe gowns are 
more than just stylish, 
practical and- serviceable 
dresses—they are always 
charming and suitable for 
any occasion. At least one 
black dress bearing the 
Blackshire \abel should be 
included in the fall ward- 
robe of every discriminat- 
ing woman. 

Fashion lovers find the 
new mode in black accu- 
rately portrayed in the 
Blackshire “Style Story”’; 
send to-day for your copy. 

















Ask your dealer for a Blackshire 
gown or blouse bearing the Black- 
shire label. He can procure the 
desired model for you at once. 


THE HOUSE OF BLACK 
116 Madison Avenue 
h New York 


Styles Illustrated 
6432 (Left) Smart street frock of supe- 


rior quality Serge, made on 


wig slenderizing lines with surplice effect and 
“1 tunic. Vestand collar of faille silk. 
: A dressy frock of heavy 
5859 (Right) Crépe de Chine, grace- 
fully draped and richly embroidered. 
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) o,? 
v- it's true of gowns, 
some give you a slender appearance—just so with Corsets. 


I T is so easy for your corset to make or-mar your figure line. 
It’s the Designing of G-D Justrite Corsets— the way they are fashioned 
over living models with ideal lines—that gives G-D Justrite Corsets a 
superior figure moulding quality. 
Select the style of G-D Justrite for your figure type and in continuing to 
wear it, your figure is moulded into the same outline. You will surely 
see thischange. /T’S THE G-D JUSTRITE DESIGNING DOES IT. 
Priced from $25 down, according to materials. 
There is a Model designed for your type of figure. Good stores and Corset 
Shops sell G-D Justrite Corsets. Free klet “Corset Secrets.” 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY, Dept. D 
Makers cf G-D Justrite Corsets. 2706 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















Sweet Sally Magee 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


He was in the front line with us; they 
couldn’t keep him back. I'll ask him: But 
listen, honey, walk along to the bridge with 
me. My girl will be thinking I’m giving her 
a stand-up.” 

She clung to his arm as they started 
toward Brooklyn’s avenue of ugly fighting 
squalor and profanity. The marine liked to 
talk to girls. ’ 

“You come around at noon,” he advised 
her, “and I think I'll have a pass for you in 
the office. I'll tell the sentry to watch out 
for you. But I was telling you about the 
musical fellow what wrote a song to cheer 
up Danny. Whenever Miss Spencer is out 
of the ward the whole bunch sings it, except 
those with their pipes still caked up with 
that German mustard. There’s a tenor in 
the ward named Fallon, with a voice that 
has McCormack sounding like a sick canary, 
and you ought to hear him lead. It goes 
like this.” 

Flat-wheeled Flushing Avenue trolleys 
were banging along, loaded to the fenders 
with homeward workers; horse and motor 
trucks, streaming to and from the old Wal- 
labout Market, were grinding away the 
granite curbing of the sidewalks; but above 
the din of Brooklyn’s closing day the ma- 
rine’s pleasant voice rose with the freedom 
and insistence of a man who fi on land 
and sea, singing this refrain of ethe “gas 
hounds” in “blighty” with Danny Malone: 


Sweet Sally Magee! 

Never from thee 

My love shall wander. 

It will grow fonder 

All through the years, 

Sunshine and tears, 

Sally Magee, sweet Sally Magee; 

I shall be faithful, dear sweetheart, to thee. 


No one stopped to wonder why a spick- 
and-span marine with a girl on his arm 
should sing such a pretty air as he walked 
along Sands Street. It was spring and the 
war was well over. The sparrows were 
building their nests again. 

They reached the old bridge at Washing- 
ton Street and the clamor of the great 
structure was tremendous. Above, the ele- 
vated trains rattled, jerked and slammed 
along in true B. R. T. style. On the street 
level the packed trolleys darted from the 
approaches in many directions, their harsh 
gongs clanging for every foot of the treach- 
erous crossings; but Sally’s friend of the 
“devil dogs’? could hear her say as she 
lifted her homely little face, bright with 
happiness: “Sing it again. Please, sing 
it again.” 

He did, in front of MacAleenan’s pawn- 
shop, and then he put her on a cat for Man- 
hattan, waved a hand to her and was off to 
his own waiting and anxious sweetheart. 


AJOR OTIS was met at the entrance 

of the “gas-hound” ward by the 
wealthy Miss Spencer, the head nurse, who 
was even more beautiful in her white uni- 
form than in her street gown and furs. 

‘“‘T’m ready for the Malone case,” she in- 
formed the surgeon. “He is very anxious 
and so am I.” 

“Naturally you should be,” the surgeon 
laughed. “He has never seen his nurse, but 
you have seen him all these months.” 

“T never had a braver patient,’’ she said 
evasively. 

‘And of all the handsome fellows in the 
Marine Corps I have never seen one to 
equal him. He is more than handsome, 
Miss Spencer. He is beautiful, for he has 
the face of the Archangel Michael and the 
courage of Saint George. Hello, there, 
Billy!” He turned to a cheerfully grinning 
patient near the door and held out a fine 
brown sinewy hand. 

“We are all ready now, major,” re- 
minded Miss Spencer, a little nervously. 

A marine on orderly duty stepped to the 
threshold and stood at attention. 

“What is it?” asked Miss Spencer. 

“Message for Major Otis.” 

The major turned and acknowledged the 
salute. 

“Miss Sally Magee is downstairs, sir.”’ 

‘Bring her up, please.” 


Miss Spencer’s famous beauty was sud- 
denly covered with a blanket of snow. 
“But, major,” she stammered. ‘“‘I—he— 
that is, I would like to suggest that it would 
be better if we lifted the bandages from 
Malone’s eyes when there was no outsider 
present.” 

“My dear Miss Spencer,” smiled the 
surgeon, “‘ Miss Sally Magee is not an out- 
sider. She’s Malone’s sweetheart. She’s an 
insider if there ever was one. He has been 
asking for her all these weeks and months, 
but she has never come to see him. [ 
thought some other man had won her, 
for I knew you wrote his letters to her for 
him.’ 


ISS SPENCER grasped the foot of the 
nearest bed to steady herself, and then 
regained her composure and sighed with re- 
lief as Sally appeared in the doorway beside 
her sentry friend. 

“Miss Magee, sir,” announced the or- 
derly so distinctly that every head in the 
ward popped up from its piilow. 

In the wide white casing of the door, 
snuggling timidly to her resplendent “ devil- 
dog” friend, Sally looked hopeless as a 
rival, except that her needle-worn fingers 
were clasped at her sha breast ané: in 
her.dark eyes shone a lighf that never Was 


on. land or sea. ol 


Sweet Sally Ma ae!’ ” It was the 
yolteof Fallon, the tenor, far back in the 
a 


wafdy and he was sitting up in bed, for he 
was with the major, close to him, when 
things got roughest in the Wood of Belleau, 
and he knew he would not be scolded. 

“*Never from thee,’” the close harmony 
quartet softly droned the second line, haunt- 
ingly as an echo. 

_“**Mly love shall wander’”—Fallon’s fine 
voice would have certainly made “ Jawn” 
McCormack proud of the Irish. 

***Tt will grow fonder.’” 

The major beckoned to Sally to. follow 
him and they went up the aisle of brave and 
patient suffering and sacrifice to a bed sur- 
rounded with dark screens where Danny 
Malone lay listening to the song of his love, 
Miss Spencer following them. 

“If you please,” whispered the major as 
he prepared to take the covering from 
Danny’s eyes, ‘“‘say nothing, either of you 
ladies. It is very important that not a word 
be spoken. You may stand here at the foot 
of the bed. If you do not care to remain, 
Miss Spencer, it will be all right.” 

But Miss Spencer took her place beside 
the little milliner. 

“Now, Danny.” 

The doctor first pressed the hands of his 
patient in mute assurance that, after all, 
the cruelty of the “Jerries” had not robbed 
him of the beauty of life, the arch smile of a 
woman, the twinkle of her eye, the growing 
things, the way the shadows fall or the kiss 
of the sun to the humble housetops of the 
lower west side of Manhattan—assurance 
that he would be free from darkness and 
would come into light. He unswathed the 
eyes of the Greek god slowly, as the god- 
dess and the milliner waited at the foot of 
the bed in the soft light and as the song was 
continued beyond the screens. 

“Now, Danny,” the major repeated, as 
if his own child lay in his clasp, ill, “I 
have a surprise for you. Just look straight 
ahead.” 

“Sally! Sally!’? Danny lifted his arms. 

The surgeon nodded to her that she might 
go to him, as Miss Spencer, with a sob, 
slipped away from the bedside. 

“Oh, Danny! Danny!” 

“Why didn’t you come sooner, dearic?”’ 

“T couldn’t get in.” 

“But you didn’t answer my letters.” 

“T didn’t get any letters, sweetheart.” 

The surgeon was humming his little tune 
of gratification. He had pulled another out 
of the dark. 

‘Miss Spencer made a mistake in the ad- 
dress you gave her, Danny,” said the major 
as he stood above the lovers embracing on 
the pillows. “I’m quite sure she did. Can't 
you hear her crying just behind this screen? 
She is terribly sorry.” 








Romance and Mary Lou 


ARY LOU wanted romance. It came her way when a prepossessing 
stranger with a penchant for automobile rides and diamonds came 
to town. Her honest but unromantic lover blundered—as lovers always 
do—when he tried to divert Mary Lou’s attention from the stranger. 
What happened to Mary Lou, as told by Natalie Dew in an early 
number of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, will make racy reading. 
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School Days are 
Middy Days 


AUL JONES Middies are the 

original middy blouscs for girls; 
the highest quality middy blouses 
manufactured. 

Compare a Paul Jones Middy 
with any other middy on the market 
and you will note the difference. 

For school wear, particularly, 
there’s nothing more suitable than a 
Paul Jones Middy with a Paul Jones 
Middy Skirt as shown above. 


Write for the Paul Jones Style Book 


MORRIS & CO., Inc., Originators 
412 North Eutaw Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Also makers of Paul Jones Sailor Suits for Boys 








PRICE'S 
VANILLA 









The pure juice 
crushed from 
the finest va- 
nilla beans — 
that’s Price’s 
Vanilla! It 


adds a deli- 
cious flavor 
to cakes, 
Look for puddings, 


















Tropikid 
on the 
label 


candies and 
other good 
things. 


PRICE paves EXTRACT CO. 
Chicago, U. 8. A In Business 66 Years 





be can dress ay telly during 
/ wane period if you wear 
Lane Bryant maternity clothes. 


Conceal Condition 


Very latest modes, cleverly de- 
signed to conceal condition. Pat- 
ented adjustments provide ample 
expansion. Healthful, comfort- 
able, recommended by physicians. 
Worn by over a million mothers. 


Style Book Free 


76-page Style Book, picturing 
latest styles in Coats, Suits, 
Dresses, Skirts, Waists, Cor- 
sets and Underwear. Sent 
FREE. Write to Dept J-3. 














to mount all kodak pictures, 
post cards, clippings in albums. 
Madein Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
% of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. Slip 
them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
A... Easy-Artistic. No muss, nofuss. At photosupply, 
and stat’y stores. 10¢ brings full pkg. and samples from 
ENGEL MFG. CO., Dept. 10K 1496 Leland, CHICAGO 
Eight inches square 


ANGEL FOOD CAKE fiveisactiisk 


I teach you to make them. Also other cakes. They being 
$3.00 per loaf—profit $2.00. My methods are origina 
and different. Never fails. Particulars free. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 31, Bay City, Mich. 














The Dollar Dinner for Four 


By Caroline B. King 


ea) HE housewife of a generation 
ago would have regarded her- 
self as quite an extravagant 
creature if she had spent so 
large a sum as a dollar for 
an ordinary, everyday din- 
ner, even though her family 

<3 might beblessed withnormal, 
healthy appetites. A very good, nourish- 
ing, even a bountiful dinner, she would 
declare, was possible on little more than half 
that amount. 

The housewife of past generations had 
none of the modern safeguards against dis- 
eased or tainted foods. 

Take the subject of meat, for instance. 
How many housewives know that every 
piece of beef, mutton, pork or veal which is 
offered for our selection has passed at least 
three rigid inspections by representatives 
of the United States Government and is 
stamped with the government seal of ap- 
proval? 

And milk! It is worth a great deal to the 
mother of little children to know that the 
milk which comes to her door in the clean, 
clear glass bottle, icy cold and sweet, is as 
pure as scientific cleanliness can supply it. 

Naturally, the laws which make it illegal 
to sell anything but the purest of canned 
fruits and vegetables, which have forbidden 
artificially colored products and other un- 
wholesome foods, have increased the cost of 
production and we, the consumers, must for 
a time at least be the sufferers. 








Bu however we may deplore or excuse 
the prevailing high prices of the present, 
it is up to us as housewives and home makers 
to see to it that our families are furnished 
with nourishing, appetizing food, with meals 
that are nicely cooked, adequate and dain- 
tily served, however we solve the problem 
and compass the result. 

But when we make the rounds of the mar- 
ket places and note the cost of sirloin steak 
or lamb chops, butter or olive oil, we are 
apt to become discouraged. 

But what has been accomplished once 
may be accomplished again, and dollar din- 
ners for four hungry people are not at all 
impossible. Of course it will be necessary 
at the very outset to clear the mind of such 
ideas as sirloin or porterhouse steak, of 
French chops, or of rib roasts of becf and 
spring lamb and chickens. Mushrooms and 
artichokes must retire in favor of the health- 
ful cabbage and spinach and onion, and 
such desserts as require few eggs and little 
butter must be given the preference over all 
others. 

By no means, however, let it be supposed 
that one must live on Irish stew and bread 
pudding, or that hash and stewed prunes are 
to form the dinner’menu five nights out 
of seven. There are a great many good 
things left to eat if the housewife is clever 
enough to find them. Instead of the ex- 
pensive rib roast, an excellent rolled brisket 
may be selected, which in a residential and 
small-store section of Philadelphia sells for 
28 cents a pound. This cooked as a pot 
roast, or braised with vegetables, will yield 
a very delicious dinner. Stewing veal at 28 
cents a pound also is a satisfactory purchase 
for a potpie with dumplings, and no one 
will ever miss the costly cutlet if a savory 
curry of veal is served in its place. 


TEWING lamb may be had for eighteen 
cents a pound and will make-many a 
good dish if a little care is taken in its prep- 
aration. Picnic or shoulder hams are good 
and cost but thirty cents a pound; and ends 
of ham for boiling can be had for twenty- 
five cents. Even the bone itself, after all the 
meat has been removed, will be excellent 
to flavor spinach, beans or some other vege- 
table which is under preparation. 

Calves’ liver is forty-five cents a pound, 
while beef liver is but twelve cents, and the 
latter may be used in half a dozen delectable 
ways. Beef liver, cut into neat picces an 
inch and a half square and cooked en brochetle 
with bacon, is truly delicious. And lambs’ 
kidneys! Have you ever thought of them? 
If not, let me recommend them to you, as 
they are sold for from three to five cents 
each and are very fine when correctly 
cooked. 

Bacon in the piece is but fifty cents a 
pound. A sharp knife will cut it as thin as 
you wish. Chopped beef sells from twenty- 
five to thirty cents a pound and, made into 
cakes or a steak and broiled, will taste almost 
as good as expensive sirloin. 

As for desserts and vegetables—but here 
are some of the dinner menus that were pre- 
pared for a family of four at one dollar a 
dinner. Please remember that all these 
prices are Philadelphia prices, and that in 
each menu I have tried to leave a small 


margin for seasonings, for flour to use in 
gravies and sauces and for the little extras 
which almost any woman will like to add 
for herself: 


Monday 


English Tomato Soup 
Soufflé of Lamb 
Green Peas in White Sauce 
Bread and Butter Apple Mold 


MATERIALS AND PRICES 


2 Pounds of stewing lamb, at 18 cents . .$0.36 
¥% Can of tomatoes ‘ eae ee, 
DMEM TOUR 54k kk Bi ece ee se 
Butter for table; butter substitute for 
OS eee eee ee, 
eee a ee 
Ee a ae ny ee er 
ON en we ee 
OS Se ere oe ; ek a Be 
IS Foe eh a) ee ae, Goa 
Total $ .91 
Tuesday 


Creole Meat Loaf 
Mashed Potatoes 
Baked Bananas 
Bread and Butter Tea 


Brown Gravy 
Cabbage Salad 


MATERIALS AND PRICES 


1 Pound of chopped beef. . . $0.25 
¥Yg Pound of chopped salt pork . ... .04 
Y Pound of chopped veal, at 28 cents. .07 
1 Small onion and 1 green pepper . . ._ .03 
Y Peck of potatoes, at 70 cents. . . . .09 
Small head of cabbage. ....... .08 
4 Bananas. . .09 
1 Egg and other ingredients f for boiled 
salad dressing. . . 10 
pO ee, 
mreda ORG DUIS 2. kc ks se ee 
yer ee an ae ee ee 
Tetal « . $ .91 
Wednesday 


Lambs’ Kidneys en Brochette 
Baked Potatoes, With Parsley Butter 
Lettuce Salad, French Dressing 
Pumpkin Pie Coffee 


MATERIALS AND PRICES 


4 Lambs’ kidneys, at 3 cents each . $0.12 
Me Poun@iGreaeOh.s 4 esc cc 
Po” ee ee ae a ee 
ae ae a er re 
EOD. «6. 5 3 Bua 6 4.0% Se & Sos 4 GS 
Lemon . — és 6 tee a 
Oil, vinegar and seasoning for salad 

dressing ra I | 
Canned pumpkin, egg, “milk and sugar 

for pie. . i Sees ae 
Bread and butter. ....... . «0 
eo ee a 

Total $ .93 


Thursday 
Pot Roast With Vegetables Brown Gravy 
Boiled Potatoes Chili Sauce 
Tapioca Pudding, Cream Coffee 
MATERIALS AND PRiCES 


114 Pounds of pot roast, at 22 cents . .$0.33 
Vegetables—carrots, onions, white tur- 


Oe er ar er 
i. i ae 
Chili sauce . . .07 
Egg, milk, tapioca and other ingredients 

for pudding . fa oe ee hee Se 
Cream (top milk). ......... .04 
Bread and butter .......... .10 
oo ee a a a ae 

J ee: 

Friday 


Baked Salmon Croquettes Tomato Sauce 
Potato Puff Mixed Pickles 
Bread and Butter Radishes 
Caramel Pudding 


MATERIALS AND PRICES 


1 Can of salmon. . et . $0.27 
1 Small can of tomatoes a a « «0 
ee Se rr, | 
0 en ee 
See a ee ae ae ee 
. aaa es a a ee 
OT ee es ee ee 
Pickles. . . iS, & dads wie ws Oe 
Butter substitute eh RO Sw fe ee ee 
Bread and butter .......... 10 

SOU. 6 $ .97 


Saturday 


Veal Potpie With Dumplings 
Boiled Potatoes Creamed Spinach 
Bread and Butter Russian Jelly 
Coffee 


MATERIALS AND PRICES 
114 Pounds of wureds veal, at 28 cents . $0.42 





1 Pint of milk... . a 
De: Sse ee oak ee ee ee Oe 
Potatoes . . . 09 
Lard or other shortening for or dumplings » wae 
Gelatin. . . iS 6% ‘ a 
Bread and butter. ......... 10 
Coffee . . .03 
Flour and baking powder and seasonings .04 
Butter substitute .... oa .02 

Total i. 00 
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KAPOCK | 
| —the finishing touch | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Like the frame of a beautiful 
painting, KAPOCK Fabric o! 
soft, silky texture, lends an ex- 
quisite finishing touch to your 
home. 





pees ssesesssesescnsss 





in a gorgeous oven of nature’s own 
colors. The “Long-Life-Colors” and | 
double width for splitting make the | 
purchase of Kapock really economical. | 


The basting Geont in the selvage marks the 
genuine. Look for it. 


Request your drapery dealer to write 
us for our new 
“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 


suggesting in actual colors practical 
furnishings for your home. It is free. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Philadelphia 





























You can—I know it. 
For what 87,000 other wom- 
en have done you can do. 
I teach you how to sit, stana 
and walk correctly; give 
you grace, abundant vital- 
ity—courage to undertake, 
courage to do things. 

I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. In a few weeks you 
can surprise your family 
and friends. 


You can be well 


Without Drugs 





When you learn to daily build 
your vitality, disease germs, grippe 
and cold have little effect upon 


you. Be free from nagging ail- 
ments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good 
figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Bea oreo of inspiration 
to your friends. In other words, LIVE 

My 16 years’ work has won the penbieall -ment of leading 
physicians. Write me. Your letter will be held in absolute 
confidence, and you will be under no obligations. Write to- 
day, before you forget. I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to stand or walk correctly, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


624 S. Michigan Ave, Dept. 36, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognised authorily 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps have conditioned our men. 


Blow Balloons! Blow Bubbles! 


HERE’S FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG 














Bubble parties delight the little — for hours at « tie 
and older folks enjoy them, too. These bubble pipes ''' ve> 
covering of soap on one end which makes big bubbles hile 
the two holes on the side make “‘chains"’ and other c):arm- 
ing combinations. The balloons of strong, durable, »¢#’Y 
rubber are bright with fast colors. They stay blown |p 0! 
hours. Lively, healthful sport for little ones and grown 1-ups. 
Six sanitary bubblers and two brilliantly colored 
balloons with above verse postpaid 50c. Many 
other unique, pleasing, thoughtful gifts at mod- 
erate prices shown in our catalogue. Send for it. 
Look for Pohlson Gifts at shops everywhere. 
POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Dept. 2, Pawtucket, R. L 
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Sent Free 


Send today for Free 
Litmus Test Papers 
and ten-day Trial 
Tube of Pebeco. 


Moisten one of the blue 
Litmus Test Papers on 
your tongue. Remove it, 
and if it turns pink you 
have **Acid-Mouth.’’ If 
it remains blue, your 
mouth is normal. A second 
test with the papers after 
using Pebeco will show 
you how Pebeco tends to 
counteract the condition. 





* OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND - 






New York 


120 William Street 
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He Can Carve It Better 
Than He Can Chew It. 


Every time that he sees a person with strong, 
sound teeth enjoying a beefsteak, how he regrets that 
in his youth he neglected his teeth. For the list 
of things that one with defective teeth can’t eat is a 
long and sad one. 


_ He is not wholly to blame for the loss of so many 
of his teeth and the impairment of the others 
comparatively early in life. For, in his young 
days, he wasn’t told about ‘‘Acid-Mouth,’’ and 
‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ it seems, was his trouble. A 
condition so mild that it is tasteless —yet so 
tireless that it gradually weakens the enamel, 
and in time causes cavities through which 
: germs enter and destroy the soft, interior 
pulp, the very life of a tooth. 
The condition is gradual, and so it took years for 


his sound, fine teeth to go. But go they did, for 
he did not do anything to check ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 


€BeEco 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


- TOOTH PASTE 


Counteracts “‘Acid-Mouth’’ 


Profit by this man’s experience. Learn whether you have 
**Acid-Mouth,’’ which the dental authorities believe to be the 
chief cause of tooth decay. 95 in every 100 
persons are said to have it. Read Litmus Test 
Paper offer below, and be sure to make this test. 





If you discover that you are one of the 95 in 
100 who are said to have ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ get a 
tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste right away. Pebeco 
counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ because it stimulates 
the normal flow of saliva, which, as you know, is 
distinctly alkaline and therefore the most natural 
and effective means of neutralizing unfavorable mouth acids. 





Pebeco contains materials so fine and non-irritating that they 
will not scratch the enamel or injure the delicate mouth mem- 
branes. Yet they certainly do all that the ingredients of a good 
dentifrice should do. Pebeco helps to whiten and polish the 
teeth, to break up harmful protein plaques, to remove tartar and 
the slimy or glutinous coatings deposited on the teeth from the 
saliva, and to invigorate the gums and refresh the whole interior 
of the mouth. Use Pebeco regularly, and have your teeth ex- 
amined twice a year by your dentist. ‘That way you are more 
likely to keep your teeth for life. 


Pebeco is for sale by all druggists 
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Five Sauces to Make 
Spaghetti Different 


S tartar sauce adds relish to fish, so does one 
of these delightful sauces add zest and tooth- 
someness to a dish of SKINNER’S Spaghetti. 


Select the sauce that appeals to you most—and 
prepare it for dinner tonight to serve with this pure, 
wholesome and economical food. 


2 cups can’d tomatoes % tsp. salt 


2 slices onion 4 tsp. paprika 
Bit of bay leaf Few grains soda 
Sprig of parsley 24 tbsp. butter 
6 pepper corns 2 % tbsp. flour 


Cook the tomatoes with the onion, bay 
leaf parsley and pepper corns for ten 
minutes. Strain, add afew 
grains of soda. Melt but- 
ter, add flour. Stir until 
thoroughly blended. Add 
the strained tomatoes 


cook until thickened. 


Try the other sauces illustrated, too. You will 


Italian find each of them excellent to lend variety to the 

214 9 4% cupe mill on evening meal whenever you wish to use spaghetti. 

‘4 tsp. salt r . : ’ 

14 tap. paprike sea | hem cut into Be sure the spaghetti you use is SKINNER’S—for 
a ier it is made of the highest quality materials; it cooks 
si wail Cason Unaied, ASS ot. quickly and easily, and retains its natural shape, 

“othe pepo and ta Sev taste and color perfectly. Ask for 
immediately. 





KINNERS 
Spaghetti 


Learn more about the great variety of uses to which macaroni 
and spaghetti may be put—an almost endless number of 
different methods of preparation which will maintain your 
family’s appetite for spaghetti and for macaroni. Send us 
your name and 4c to cover postage and cost of mailing and we 
shall send you 14] recipes, each one a different spaghetti, 
macaroni and egg noodle conceit. Send. 





2 tbsp. butter 1% cups milk 
2 tbsp. flour egg yolks 
4 tsp. salt Few grains pepper 


Melt butter, add flour anc salt. Stir 
until thoroughly blended. Add the 
milk, stirring constantly until thick- 
ened and thoroughly 
cooked. Add to the 

slightly beaten yolks and 

serve. 


mem 


Bro . 
pT ac aie Skinner Manufacturing Company 


1 cup stock Salt, paprika Omaha, U. S. A, 


Heat butter until it begins to brown, add flour 
and cook until brown and thick, then add, 
slowly stirring, cup of stock, stirring and cook- 
ing unti 
smooth and 
=. agen 
with papri 
salt and Wor. 
cestershire 
Sauce. 


Cheese 


234 tbsp. butter 14 tsp. paprika 
2% tbsp. flour 1+ cups milk 
% tsp. salt 14 cup grated cheese 


Melt butter, add flour, salt and pa- 
prika. Stir until thoroughly blended. 
Addthe milk, stirring constantly. iat 





before removing from fire, Warning i 
Serve hot. Y, 
The cooking qualities of \ om 
SKINNER’S are so distinc- oe 
tive that if you use a SKINNER recipe with ' 
another macaroni disappointment ; 
will resu ae 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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INCE doilies and nap- 
kins of a set must be 
harmonious, these pieces 
become related to the 
cockatoo runner by dainty 
border lines cross-stitched - 
in pale pink and black, 
borrowing the corner mo- 
tifs for nicety of detail. 


USHION of gray linen with 

the cross-stitch design in 
dark-blue and red mercerized 
thread and crocheted edge of 
blue. 


iia Pl I NL LEMON AEA AN BS innl 


On, 


S NEARLY as can be 

ascertained this design 
represents the Liberty Bird 
of Guatemala which, legend- 
ary lore tells us, will not sub- 
mit to captivity, but if 
caught and caged is said to 
pluck one of its long tail 
feathers and die: An inter- 
esting bit of design for a 
table scarf in cream-tinted 
linen, with the birds cross- 
stitched in wonderful shades 
of green, blue, red and yel- 
low. The perch, an Aztec 
design, was purposely 
worked with black silk in 
Striking contrast. 


ete 











lew Christmas Cro 





By Mrs. R. H. M. Fillebrown 





HE indispensable tile for 

either a table or tray set, 
which is simply a square of the 
linen, cross-stitched to match 
therunner, framed andmounted 
on smali brass feet. 







N THE left 

isa nursery 
table runner de- 
signed espe- 
cially for the 
kiddies—with a 
runaway puppy 
perhaps like 
their very own. 


APESTRY effects may be ob- 
tained by cross-stitch work for 
cushions or chair coverings., 
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IRD designs on table linens bring indoors the 
beauties of nature in the same delightful way as 

the flowers may grace the centerpiece; and the cocka- 
too, in its lovely plumage of pale gray, white, shell 
pink and black, is very effective in color cross-stitched 


on oyster-white linen. 


Fringed Cushion in Gray, Old Blue and Copper 
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LWAYS a favorite in 
cross-stitch work are 
flowers, and this white 
linen scarf is charmingly 
bordered with bluebells 
and blue crochet. The 
peacock lends itself grace- 
fully to many forms of 
decoration, of which this 
tile shape is particularly 
adaptable. One of the 
tiles may be applied very 
acceptably to doilies bor- 
dered by two-inch hems 
to complete a luncheon 
set, orastray covers. The 
linen used is cream white. 


JUSSU 


Talc € ‘ cle 


‘Kon ekensas 
T 


NEW creation from 
the house of Henry 
Tetlow—a talc to harmonize 
with Pussywillow face pow- 
der, rouge and toilette cream. 
All have the same subtle 
but still distinctive fragrance 
that has made Pussywillow 
synonymous with charm. 
You have used the other 
Pussywillow preparations, 
now add the talc de luxe to 
your toilet table, in the new, 
handy box that doesn’t upset 
easily.. Your dealer can get it 
for you if he hasn't got it yet. 
Other Pussywillow prepara- 
tions for you are: 


Face Powder 50 cts. Rouge 50 cts. 
Face Powder Tablets 50 cts. 
Toilette Cream 50 cts. 


Free Sample of 
Pussywillow Face Powder 


sent on request, or miniature box for a dime. 
State shade wanted. 


HENRY TETLOW COMPANY 

Established 1849 

145 Henry Philadelphia, 
Tetlow Bidg. Pa. 
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Wipe off the Dirt-- 
Bz: 


Styles for every.room 


in the house 


Sanitas is the wall covering that 
defies smoke, grease and water 
spots. Dirt and dust can be 
wiped off with a damp cloth. 
The same durable material can 
be had in dull finished plain 
tints and beautiful decorative 
patterns, 


MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


SANITA 


does not crack, peel, fade or 
tear. 
chinery. Easy to paste on any 
flat surface. Ask your dealer or 
decorator to show you Sanitas 
before you decorate any room. 


Made on cloth by ma- 


Write for Booklet and Samples 
and address the manufacturers of 


SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Dept.1 320 Broadway, New York 





1SG e Ladies’ Homme J 


It .Cleans 
Without Beating 
and Pounding 


HE OHIO-TUEC is not a 
carpet beater nor a sweeper, 
butanelectricvacuumcleaner 

that CLEANS by SUCTION. 
Drawing through its nozzle a tre- 
mendous volume of. rushing, harmless 
air, it removes every particle of im- 
bedded dust and dirt from the carpet 
fabric while the revolving brush, mov- 
ing as gently as a child’s finger, picks 
up all hair, lint and bar orien 


The scientifically correct design and 
construction of the OHIO-TUEC never 
fails to win ‘‘Friend Husband’s”’ en- 
thusiastic endorsement and approval. 
Send us your name and let us 
have an OHIO-TUEC delivered 
to your home for free trial. No 
obligations of any kind. 


The United Electric Co., 
CANTON, OHIO. 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario. 
Look for the red band. 








Remove Corns 
With Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 





, | 














—_ 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for a 
few nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callusloosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not ir- 
ritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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The New Needlework Initials 
By Ethel D. and Harry E. Pratt 
















Most of Us Value Highly the 
Little Touch That Makes a Gift 
One’s Very Own, be it Some- 
thing to Use or to Wear 


For the Christmas Gift in Household 
Linen, an Initial is Admirable for the 
Little Individual Gift of Towel, 
Handkerchief or Pair of Pillow Slips, 
Using the Letter of the Last Name 







One Advantage of the Initial is 
its Adaptation for Either One’s | 
First or the Family Name 








The Dignified, Rathe- Severe Lines 
of This Large Letter in Solid Work 
are Softened by the Flowerets 






Good Designs in Small Initials 
Used- Plain or Framed for 
Handkerchiefs or Underwear 








Felt Initials Designed by Ethel Davis Seal for Motor Blankets 

















ality ‘Furs 


Hundreds of prudent women have Seen 
H adv of the AterEcHT Advance-Season 
| Discount Sales. A record, fur season is here 
| and. to relieve the rush later we offer 
| thi this inducement for you to buy Now. 


Albrecht Furs 


iii oe ———— 


AMERICA’S 
leading Sur 
house for 
64 years in 
the primary 
Sur center 
o& America 
offers you this 
une ualed 
oppeortunit 
securin 1g 
the pick o 
Season's 
furs at we 
iscount with 
a ne is *R 
guaranty, 


SOCIETYS 
SMART 
Furs 


The house of 
ALBRECHT is 
Rnown to 
societu’s most 
Sastidious 
teaders of 
Sashion,as 
the Sur house 
or style nd 
QBuUuattrty.} 
That they are 
regular 
ALBRECHT 
curs tomers 
year after 
pear proves 
ir satis 
Faction with 
ALBRECHT FURS 


‘FUR Facts & FASHIONS-FREE 


The ALBRECHT catalog is Gocielys 
‘last word” in_Sur fashions; 
it is a book of {ur facts that 
shows how to know furs and tell 
the real from the imitation. Dont 
buy dy oy surg atl UL you w have read 
this * wer cop 
today-enclose 3 fposlate or Book *1 of 


E.Albrecht & Son 



















































| Saint Paul, Dept.Act. Minnesota 








Coiffures that compel admiration 
are those whose careful arrange- 
ment is assured by 


Jashion eltte 


2. FoR 


Invisible HAIR NETS 


Made of the finest real hair in all 
shades hygienically processed for invis- 
ibility and strength. Cap-shape, all- 
over, and self-conforming styles—each 
in a sanitary envelope. For sale at all 
good shops. Send for Colonial 


Glonial ality Bookie 
Sa : Yorke 






























Do You Know How to Save 
Money on Your Shoes? 


Buy direct from the manula 
turer; you get factory P pai 
You will like the quailty an 
style of Quicksteps. vill ap 
preciate the money sa 
ing them. 
We guarantee to satisly 
or refund your money. 
Send for Catalogue A, show! ing 
shoes for women, children an 
men at prices that Vv eg 
you. Join the Quickstep pers © 
save money. 
Quickstep Shoe Co. Boston 


— 


High School Course 
in p 4 Years You can complete 


this simplified _High 
School Course at home inside two years. he “ 
all requirements for entrance to college and the lea¢ a 
professions. This and thirty-six other practic al< ounY.. 
are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TOD/ 
















American School of Correspondence. 












CAGO, ILL. 
Dept. H-5. 
. 100 Announcements 
Wo, or Invitations 00 
a “ye : 
50 Engraved Visiting e for samples 


Cards $1.25. § Royal Engraving Co., 814A Wainut St., Phils., Ps 
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taken Of course YOU too would like to & : To 
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N a Seeaerkhe® ¢ 
= Dress 3 cas 
ee 
Y 
Su ° 
rs in 
¢ ore Attractively 
ter Lesson I 
mu this How to make correctly 
aled twenty seams, stitches and 
unit decorative stitches which 
ae a O S you later use in completing 
uSor’s eight distinctive garments. 
% ef A ‘ 
it with 
phack 
u ‘ 
TY5 to get more clothes of better fit and in the 
RT ° ° 
of latest fashion and to have amore becoming 
oe wardrobe, all made especially for you. 
L to 
) most ° 
Lous For only a fraction of what you are now 
n,as : 
uc aying, you can have 
gad} payee 7 Lesson II 
gate How to make - serviceable 
ar | and attractive aprons— 
<1 | | DAINTY HOUSE DRESSES © iststtinatt%. 
Xs ven yourself, or as gifts for your 
roves ; om friends. 
— CHARMING BLOUSES 
FURS 
EE LOVELY LINGERIE 
cietys 
PS; 
hat STUNNING GOWNS 
lont 
read 
sop ‘ ‘ 
ol and all those adorable things on which you 
have set your heart for the little tots. 
‘ I ‘O make this possible for you, THE Lapigs’ Home JourNAL 
has arranged to give you entirely without cost a series 
of four comprehensive, practical lessons in the elements of 
‘ : ‘ hi bv Lesson III 
dressmaking, prepared especially for this purpose by 
Mary Brooks Picken, Director of Instruction of the ee See ee 
‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ aintiest of lingerie— 
Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences. a lovely camisole, an 
, . . adorable combination, a 
With these four carefully-edited, profusely-illustrated charming nightgown: 
and conveniently-indexed booklets, even if you’ve never 
so much as threaded a needle, you can easily and quickly 
learn to make the desired garments or to superintend a 
seamstress and so save hundreds of dollars. And the experi- 
ad, Lesson IV 
enced home dressmaker will get much better and more - r 
: 7 “pie i + ow to choose the material, 
fashionable effects in “the Picken way. style and finish, and com- 
plete to’ the last detail, the 
economical and pretty 
dress and the lovely gown. 
to You Without Cost 
; 
These lessons are not for sale. You cannot buy them. There is only +3 
one way—an easy way—to get them. Describe to some friend the many a 
pleasures and helps which Tue Laptes’ Home Journat brings to you. + 
When you explain that twelve big, colorful, inspiring monthly copies cost 5 
only $1.75, your friend will be glad to subscribe. Then send us her order! H 
‘pie In return for just one new yearly subscription for Tut Lapies’ Home 
wil a JournaL—not your own and not to your own address—accompanied by 
pr $1.75 (in Canada, $2.00; foreign, $3.00) we will send to YOU the four 
ii complete “Lessons in the Elements of Dressmaking,” without cost, all r 
n and delivery charges prepaid and safe delivery guaranteed. © 
wad Only 25,000 sets of the lessons have been printed. We therefore 
recommend that you PROMPTLY send us: (1) The name and correct 
address of the one new subscriber, (2) a remittance of the exact amount 
required, and (3) the name and address to which we are to send your 
complete set of lessons. By acting TO-DAY you can begin to make 
your first fall garment within a few days. Address 
rHE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
. 7 u How to make this very dress is fully taught in the new 
en 376 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Home Journal lessons which may be yours without cost. 
si 




















‘This 
Wonderful Range} 
With Two Ovens 


Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 

The Coal section and the Gas sec- 
tion are just as separate as though 
you had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold enwo nwoo d 


Note le two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It ~ 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 168 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


































Makers of the celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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Tke STERILIZED 
POWDER ry FF 


Finest Quality lambs Wool 


Six Popular Sizes 
1O€ 15* 20% 25.355 50* 
At All Best Dealers’ 


RUSTaaee BOOKLET showing 
the ma king oF HYGIENOL 


POWDER PUFFS Sent on request 





PURITY CROSS 
Chicken a la King 
Chicken breasts-cream sauce 
and mushrooms Um! Um! 
Handy Tins-All Quality Stores 
FREE BOOKLET 
“The Daily Menu Maker” 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 


| his FREE 
ies Book 


is crowded with photographs 
and descriptions of Ez Wear 
Shoes for Men, Women and 
Children. Ez Wear shoes are 
sent postpaid, guaranteed to com- 
bine comfort, style and qual- 
ity, to fit perfectly or money 
back. prices. 
Send for your copy today. 


The HM italia istsmcenaee 





HYGIENOL 








Making a 





Built-in Cooler- 


Closet for Your Kitchen 
By Charles Alma Byers 


next to nothing to the construction 

cost of a home, a draft cooler-closet 
is an especially worthy kitchen feature. 
Regarded merely as a place for keeping out 
of sight certain kinds of food from one meal 
to another, it constitutes a very much ap- 
preciated convenience; but it is, of course, 
as a naturally cooled 


Rieton so little space and adding 


in midwinter, although such will scarcely 
be necessary, unless it be to protect the 
cellar against a reversal of the draft. 

The cooler-closet may naturally be some- 
what varied as to design—that is, it may be 
divided into two or three compartments of 
shelves only, or into both shelf and drawer 
compartments. These shelves and drawers, 

however, must be 





place for the preser- 
vation of these foods 
that it is primarily 
intended. In asense, 
it may be consid- 
ered as a sort of 
substitution for the 
ordinary ice box or 
household refrigera- 
tor, althoughitalone 
will hardly prove ad- 
equate for all pur- 
poses during the 
hottest part of the 
summer. Therefore, 
both a feature of this 
kind and the usual 
ice box are fre- 
quently found in the 
same household, the 
former being used 
to take the place of 
the latter except on 
very warm days and 
for certain less- 
perishable foods at 
all times. In the 
country and in small 
towns,where ice may 
not be easily obtain- 
able, it may likewise 
be used partly to 








so constructed that 
the draft of air can 


them. Usually the 
shelves consist of 
square or rectangu- 
lar wood frames with 
their centers com- 
posed of narrow 
strips of wood, but 
often wire netting 
of small mesh is 
used instead of the 
wood strips. 


ACH shelf is 

supported in 
position by a cleat 
nailed to the wall of 
the cabinet at each 
end, the shelf being 
left to rest loose 
thereon to permit its 
being removed if de- 
sired. The drawers, 
if such are included, 
naturally have simi- 
lar open bottoms, 
but while wire net- 
ting may be used for 





suitably reinforced 








substitute the cellar, 
and whenever and 
for whatever articles 
it may be so employed it will naturally 
prove far more convenient. 


HE draft cooler-closet, as its name indi- 

cates, is a kind of built-in cabinet whose 
abnormally cool interior is the result en- 
tirely of a natural draft. It necessitates 
neither ice nor ammonia pipes. It is, there- 
fore, inexpensive to build and costs nothing 
to maintain. And, using no ice itself but, 
instead, helping to reduce the quantity re- 
quired for the possible ice box, it conse- 
quently represents economy. But above 
all, it helps to preserve food, and hence is a 
doubly economical feature. Moreover, be- 
ing located directly’ in the kitchen, it is 
always handy, thus saving the steps that 
may be required to reach an ice box on the 
rear porch or to use the cellar. 

Built in like the rest of the cupboard 
space of the average modern kitchen, the 
cooler-closet is usually located in a corner, 
perhaps at one end of the sink or as an end 
feature of some section of other cabinet 
work. It should not, however, be placed 
against an outside wall that receives any 
great amount of sunshine, nor, of course, in 
too close proximity to the kitchen range or 
the water heater. 

The draft of air by which it is cooled is 
admitted to the closet through the floor and 
is provided with an escape opening at the 
top. If the house is 
built over a cellar or 


_ A Cupboard in the Lower Portion 


by one or more 
cross pieces of strips 
of wood 

Of the two cooler-closets here shown, one, 
it will be observed, is composed of two 
separate compartments of shelves, each 
possessing a neatly paneled door. Including 
bases, the lower compartment provides two 
shelves and the upper one four. Located in 
a corner of the room, at one end of the 
built-in cupboard space, the closet extends 
from the floor entirely to the ceiling, which 
is eight feet four inches high. From the 
floor to the base shelf of the upper compart- 
ment the distance, is thirty-seven inches, 
and in inside dimensions the closet is about 
twenty-three inches wide and eighteen inches 


deep. The shelves are constructed of nar- _ 


row wood strips nailed to a cross piece at 
each end, and may be removed for cleaning. 


HE other cooler-closet,shown is designed 
with a couple ofdrawers in the lower part 
and a roomy cabinet of shelves above. This 
one is located in a corner at one end of the 
sink. The portion devoted to the two 
drawers may be said to reach from the 
floor to the sink level, which is thirty-three 
inches high, and the shelf compartment ex- 
tends upward from this point to a line even 
with the tops of the windows and doors. 
Each of the drawers, in inside measure- 
ments, is about nineteen inches long, eight- 
een inches wide and ten inches deep. Their 
bottoms are composed of wood strips about 
an inch wide and 





basement, the draft 
is naturally planned 
to rise therefrom, 
but if there be 
neither of these it 
will have its origin 
from simply the 
space underneath 
the floor created by 
the foundation. The 
opening at the top 
may be a vent cut 
into the outside wall 
under the projection 
of the eaves of the 
roof or merely a cut- 
out escape into an 
unfinished space be- 
neath the roof, 


OTH the bottom 
inlet and the top 
outlet of the draft - 
are to be screened 
over, wire netting of 
about half-inch mesh 
being usually used 
for the floor opening 
and ordinary screen 
for the escape open- 
ing. These openings 
may, of course, be 
provided with wood 
covers, perhaps 
hinged with strips of 








spaced nearly an 
inch apart. 

The shelf com- 
partment contains 
four removable 
shelves, which are 
also constructed of 
narrow strips of 
wood, and each of 
which, in dimen- 
sions, is twenty-six 
inches long and 
nineteen inches 
deep. 

A feature of this 
kind can sometimes 
be added to the 
kitchen that origi- 
nally was built with- 
out it, provided, of 
course, there is suit- 
able space available. 
Or, possibly, some 
other kitchen closet 
or cabinet may be 
worked over into a 
draft cooler-closet. 
These, however, are 
merely suggestions. 
At least, the house- 
wife will find such a 
closet a most desir- 
able kitchen acces- 
sory. And it is really 
surprising how cool 
its interior remains 








leather, for the pur- 
pose of closing them 


The Lower Part May be Deep Drawers 


in the very warmest 
weather. - 


readily rise through . 


them, it should be . 








Endless shops offer you the 
clothes—but the sure foundation 
for your true style—and comfort 
—and freedom of motion— is 
the pair of 


THOMSONS 
‘Glove “Jitting~ 


CORSETS 


that best fits your figure. 


If you love to follow fashion, 
you will “love” these corsets. 


Never before has the traditional 
“Glove- Fitting” quality so ab 
solutely melted into the mood of 
the prevailing vogue in dress! 


“The Standard Corset of 
the World” for 64 years 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 

















learn the money 


for all 
my exttas 


and many of my 
necessities. With- 
out peasteue ex- 
perience I found 
the open door toa 
bigger income. 

Says a World's Star 
Representative. 


You can do the same 


You may need more money for actual neces- 





sities—to meet the higher rents or the pay- 
ments on your home, for clothes, or to educate 
your children. 

You can, if you will, increase your income 


to meet your actual needs and to provide 
the extras, too. 


Do as 17,800 Other Women 
Have Already Done, Sell 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and Klziy Knit 


Underwear 
to your friends and neighbors. It is easy 
to do. The first sale almost invariably means 


additional orders and you soon build a perma- 
nent, profitable business. 

No Previous Experience Needed 
Many of our best representatives started without any pre- 


vious experience. They found selling easy and pro‘itable. 
Write Today for Illustrated Catalog 
and complete information. Devote all or part o/ your 


time to selling World’s Star Hosiery and Klea po 
Underwear, It means financial independence for 


Write Us Today 







DEPT. 38. BAY CITY. MICH 


y Over 24 Years in Business f 
























For Pictures, 
Draperies, Knick Knacks, 
wall ornaments, etc., use 
MOoRrE PUuSH-PINS, the glass 
headed needle point, which t twists 
into the wall with your fingers. 
For heavy pictures weighing up t0 
100 pounds, use Push- -less 
Hangers. Won’t mar wall 
paper, plaster or woodwork. 
Sold by hardware, sta- i" 
denete, dan and photo 10°: per‘ 
supply stores everywhere 












Moore Push-Pin Co., 113 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
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The value of your purchase depends upon 


the maker’s integrity. You readily accept 
articles of familiar name because of their 
familiar merit. You know that the manu- 
facturer always furnishes the same fixed 
standard of excellence. 


Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are prod- 
ucts of an institution made great because of 
its abundance of ability to produce first- 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October 


quality products. Its very name — Certain- 
teed — means certainty of quality and satis- 
faction guaranzeed. 


The Certain-teed \abel is the pledge of this 
world-wide organization that constant qual- 
ity and satisfaction have been built in the 
Product. It is like the signature of a check. 
It is your assurance of absolute satisfaction. 


If you have your painting done, ask the painter to use Certain-teed—he will get it for you. If you do the painting yourself, you can buy 
Certain-teed in convenient packages, and in all popular shades. Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are made for every exterior and interior 
surface. Each is specially prepared to give the best and most lasting results for its use. Ask for Certain-teed wherever paints are sold. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation—Offces and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


Certain-teed 


PAINTS VARNISHES ROOFING & RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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As-the-Petals ends your complexion troubles ! 


|* your skin is rough, red, shiny or sallow you 
should give serious thought to your face powder! 


Probably it never occurred to you that benefit and improve—they rid you af the 
a face powder could do more than give annoyance of a shiny,. sallow or roug 
your complexion a temporary softness— skin, and you'll find, if you keep sg this 


that it could do more than hide the imper- pleasant treatment faithfully, ad s<thex 


fections for a little while. But that’s be- Petals will reward you with a soft, healtk 
cause you don’t know 4s-the-Petals—it’s complexion ! 


: , 
more than just an ordinary face ae 2 Midi titale Care Pow. 


As-the-Petals Face Powder not only pro- der is 60c. Other As-the- 
Petals_toilet requisites are 


tects your skin from dust and dirt, but 

the mildly medicinal properties aid in the the Talcum Powder—also 

prevention of pimples, blackheads and medicated — at GB, the 

other unsightly blemishes. Exéract at $1.50, the Toilet 
Waterat $1.5Q, the Sac 


For it has medicinal properties which at75candthe ougs 


ie 
@ im 
Send for free samples of As-the- 
Petals Face Powder and Créme-de- PER ER 
Meridor. For 25c in stamps we will Dept.csI’, Newburgh-on-the-Hudsony 9@ 
also send a bottle of bewitching As- oe 
the-PetalsPegfume- New York 


2) | @ 
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The Worst Boy in the 
United States 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


plain to them why it is important to the 
safety of citizens to have finger prints of cer- 
tain classes of boy offenders. The B. B. R. 
“commission” were impressed by this; and 
the chief justice as readily understood that 
boys arrested for throwing ball or otherwise 
getting in people’s way should not be 
treated like young criminals. 

So the results of the visit were: Young- 
sters who are just “letting off steam” are no 
longer “finger-printed”’; and the earnest 
young citizens of the B. B. R. have a new 
understanding of the finger-print records as 
a protection to society. The cost of this 
commission was sixty cents car fare. I have 
known many “crime commissions” with 
long and high-sounding names to spend 
thousands of dollars and accomplish far less. 

[ don’t know whether or not you are aware 
of the all-night movies and their relation to I MUST tell a little about the employment 
youngsters adrift. But the B. B. R. could office. It operates on a plan worked out 
tell youa lot about them. Their committees by the boys themselves, representing their 
keep watch in those places for boys who ideal of service in such things. When an 
need friends, who need everything in the employer sends in for a boy to do this or 
world, and are as likely to take what they that, the boys who keep the office find out 
can get through a wrong “friend”—and everything they can about the employer, 
more likely to find such a one—as they are_ the job, the pay, the chances of getting 
to take “‘the right steer.” ahead, and so forth. All these details they 
write out on big blackboards covering the 
office walls. 

A boy comes in, looks over the list, picks 
the job that appeals to him, and goes after 
it, without telling why he left his last place 
or giving his grandmother’s maiden name, 
or anything. ‘ 

When the job is filled the employer noti- 
fies the B. B. R. and the boys rub it off the 
list. Perhaps the boy that got the job stops 
in, one day, to thank them. Perhaps he 
does not. They never make him feel that he 
is obligated to them. They serve, always, in 
a way which bolsters the other fellow’s self- 
respect—never in a way to lessen it. 

I never heard anybody talk about the 
Golden Rule around B. B. R. headquarters, 
but I never knew a B. B. R. citizen to dis- 
pense a helpful kindness in any but the way 
he would like to have it done to him if the 
need were his. And there are not many per- 
sons or organizations of whom we can say 
so much, are there? 


The B. B. R. creditors were aghast at this 
suggestion. 

“What? Snitch on a kid just to get back 
a little money?” they cried. “Why, he’d 
lose his faith in human nature! And be- 
sides, that fellow ain’t got sense enough 
to go home to them parents yet. Look at 
the mess they made of him! They’ll do it 
again if he goes back there before he’s got 
wise enough not to let ’em.” 

So he stayed, and he made good. And 
later his parents moved to Chicago when he 
told them his story, because he wouldn’t 
move away from the B. B. RR. Nor are these 
the only parents who have come to Chicago 
in the same way and gladly taken up a new 
life with a young son happy in a new manili- 
ness. 


FOR instance, in the spring of 1917 there 
wasa lot of fussabout boys’ leaving school 
to work on farms. Hundreds did so. They 
set off, amid great hurrahs, to save the na- 
tion. Not many of them stuck; not all of 
those who stuck were worth their board and 
and keep to the farmers. It wasn’t easy to 
come sneaking home with the nation all un- 
saved, and go back to school. 

So a lot of boys decided, after leaving the 
farms, to make such a grand success at some- 
thing before returning that everybody 
would realize that it was a good thing such 
smart kids didn’t stay on farms. Most any 
night, especially the rainy ones, you could 
have found kids of that sort sleeping in an 
all-night nickel show. Probably you didn’t 
fnd any. Certainly some other persons 
did—some whose interest in the boys was 
not benevolent. The B. B. R. boys were on 
that job, I can tell you. Little citizens who 
had worked hard all day trudged around at 
night looking for boys who needed them. 

Once there was a B. B. R. committeeman 
who got dog-tired trotting after boys who 
wouldn’t go home and would rather sit, 
hungry, in a nickel show than tell their folks 
they hadn’t saved the nation; and he said 
wearily: ‘“‘Oh, we should worry about them 
kids!” 

‘You bet your life we should worry about 
them kids!” he was fiercely reminded by his 
fellows. ‘‘’Them kids is going to vote as soon 
as we do. And what can we do to make 


VERY day is job day for the boys at the 
employment office of the B. B. R. But 
once a year they advertise their services by a 
special “‘ Boys’ Job Day,” which the mayor 
of Chicago proclaims and the newspapers 
help to impress on the attention of the whole 
community. This comes in early April of 
each year, and each time it places from eight 
hundred to a thousand boys in jobs. 
Most employers who know anything 
about the B. B. R. would rather have a boy’s 





things better for everybody if them kids is 
going to vote wrong and make everything 
worse ?”’ 

If the B. B. R. had the control of some 
affairs managed by our adult citizens of the 
| “We-should-worry” class, the Bolshevist 
| leaders of the Old World would not be men 
| who have lived in these United States for 
years and gone away full of fury against law 
| and order. We should have done our “ wor- 
rying’’ about them long ago, and we would 
have no need to do it now. 


citizenship card than any other recom- 
mendation he could bring. Men who know 
what these boys stand for will hire one of 
them and send him out collecting money, 
taking that card for a bond. 

There were persons who predicted, when 
the B. B. R. was in its infancy, that encour 
aging boys to think for themselves and to 


ness,” make them “smarty” and insub- 
ordinate. The exact opposite is the truth, 
There probably never were boys since boys 
began to be who had so keen a sense of “‘ the 
boss’”’ side of the game; so much training 
in codperation; so much initiative and so 
much loyalty. They are no time-servers. 
They usually see “‘as quick as a wink”’ what 
is in the making and feel themselves a re- 
sponsible part in attaining it. There is the 
same difference between them and the type 
of boy who used to be considered ideal, as 
there is between the soldiers of democracy 
and the soldiers of autocracy. 

Speaking of soldiering, it is an interesting 
fact that fifty-one members of the B. B. R. 
served their country in the late war, and 
two gave their young lives for world democ- 
racy. And all were volunteers! 

One of the latter fell at Chateau-Thierry. 
It was the little Juniors at the Main City 
Hall—the boys from twelve to fourteen, 
about eighty of whom are training them- 
selves for B. B. R. citizenship at fourteen— 
who bought the gold-star flag for that lad 
who lies beside the Marne, and presented it 
to the City Hall. The speech of the presi- 
dent of the Juniors was one of the most 
moving I have heard in all the war. The 
boy had been a nameless waif. When a boy 
applies for citizenship in the B. B. R. he fills 
out a blank, one of the questions on which 
is ‘Why do you want to join the B. B. R.?”’ 

On the day before the memorial serv- 
ice, a member of the City Council had gone 
through the files of applications to find the 
hero’s record. He had it with him, and held 


‘HAT “all-night movie committee”’ once 
founda boy whoseclothesshowed that he 
formerly had plenty of money. ‘The boy was 
asleep and the committee hated to wake 
him, he seemed so beat out. At first they 
pinned a note to one trousers knee: “If you 
need friends and a job come to the Boys’ 
Brotherhood Republic, 839 South Ashland 
Avenue.” Then, for fear that somebody else 
would get him first and “get him in wrong,” 
they decided to take no chances. He wasglad 
enough to go with them. They took him to 
their City Hall, gave him food, a good hot 
bath and a clean bed in a homy bedroom— 
they keep a room for just such emergen- 
cles—and in the morning they “staked” 
him to a new outfit, took him downtown and 
got him a fine job through their own em- 
ployment office. 

They never asked him where he came from 
or how he came. But they learned—with- 
out asking and without his knowing—that 

€ was the spoiled child of well-to-do par- 
ents in a city not very far from Chicago; he 
had had too big an allowance and no re- 
Straint; he gambled, “got in wrong” and 
“beat it.” Not at one step did he overcome 
| his habit of spending more than his income. 
| ¢ borrowed small sums from boys who had 

amilies as well as themselves to support; 

and he didn’t pay back. Someone—not a 
| B.B.R. citizen—suggested that, as the boys 
knew who his parents were, they notify the 
latter. “They'll come and get him and pay 
| up his debts.” _ 
i 
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“Is dish-washing hard? 


— not in our house!” 


HEN closed, you use the 
Western Electric Dish- 
washing Machineasakitchentable. 
Into it, when open, you put your 
finest china, glassware and silver — 
all safely arranged in wire racks. 


This practical dish-washer will 
last many years—every day prov- 
ing that electricity makes easy even 
the hardest and most disagreeable 
of household tasks. Five cents 
worth of electricity will wash the 
average family’s dishes for a week. 
It is wonderful—that’s why you 
will want to see it demonstrated. 


The world’s largest distributor 
of electrical household helps guar- 
antees this practical labor saver. 
Be sure to see it demonstrated. 


Put in hot water with soap or 
cleansing powder, turn on the elec- 
tricity, and in a few minutes the 
dishes will be thoroughly clean. 
Repeat the operation with scald- 
ing hot water and the dishes will 
quickly dry themselves. 


Western Electric.” 


/ WESTERN 

ELECTRIC 

Ps 0., Inc. 
Gentlemen: 

Please 

Pa send me _ Book- 

let No. 33-AP, de- 

scribing the new West- 

Wa ern Electric Dishwashing 


Dish-Washing Machine 


Write for Booklet No. 33-AP and we 
will tell you where you can see 
this dish-washer demonstrated. 





achine. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. ~~ © 
New York Chicago Fe aaa eectagremenemiennaivite 
Kansas City San Francisco i 
Other Distributing Hi in Principal Cities , i ee 
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The Most Popular Author—With Millions of Friends . 


Has more readers than all other writers of 
modern fiction. The demand for his new 
novel— just published—required a first print- 
ing of forty car loads—750,000 copies. It 
is the greatest novel this popular author has 
ever written. The story is vibrant with the 
local color of the mystic, enchanted Ozarks— 
‘The Shepherd of the Hills’’ country. 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT is a wonderful Ozark story of 
life and love, rich in philosophy, tender and sweet with pathos, masterful 
in character analysis, charming in description, and thrilling in dramatic action. 
Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, Judy and Betty Jo are more than creations—they 
are actual living, human beings. Auntie Sue’s “ River Philosophy,’’ symbolizing 
| the foundation principles of life, will strengthen human faith to happiness as 


it Re-Created Brian Kent. 
$1.50 Everywhere 


Full Cloth, 12mo. 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright — 
Nearly Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of 
Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their Yester- 
days—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 


The Uncrowned King "ez" 


| Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 
231-233 West Monroe Street E. W. Reynolds, President 














Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life 
**A literary gem that will live”’ 








Note—You must see The Shepherd of the Hills now in Ten Reel Motion Picture. 
Scenario and Direction in every detail by Harold Bell Wright—PERSONALLY 


| 

| Harold Bell Wright Story-Picture Corporation 
| | Pomona, Cal. E.W. Reynolds, President Los Angeles 
| 
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Pearls for 
Lovely Womanhood 


The pearl is the universal fa- 
vorite of women, the only gem 
Nature presents in its finished 
state to mankind. 


La Tausca Pearls are the most 
skilful reproduction of Na- 
ture’s masterpiece in all the 
lovely iridescence and splendor 
of the true oriental. 


Sold by your jeweler in 
qualities up to $300.00 
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Calife Pearls in 15” 
length . . $37.00. 
Also other lengths 








The right 


way to clean floors 
Get a can of Old English Brightener from 
your drug, hardware, paint or house- 
furnishing dealer. 
Apply with a, soft cloth. 
until the dirt disappears. 
Brightener contains no .oil to darken 
wood and getsticky; no water toraise grain. 
As it cleans, it deposits a hard, dry, trans- 
parent film which brightens and protects 
original finish: Collects 
no dust. Won’t soil rugs. 
Try a small can today.. 
Ask your dealer or write 
THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1021 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Rub gently 


English [SRIGHTENER 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray—Large 
Drawer—Double Han- 
dles—Large deep Under- 
shelves — “Scientifically 
Silent’”—Rubber Tired 
Swivel Wheels. A high 
grade piece of furniture 
unsurpassed for GEN- 
ERAL UTILITY. Abso- 
lutely noiseless. Write for 
descriptive pamphlet and 
fp dealer's name. 


It Serves Your Hom? Combination Products Co. 





& Saves Your Time 504-QCunardBldz.,Chicago, Ui. / 








You Can Be a Nurse 


Study athome. Prepare quickly to earn 
$15 to $30 weekly and expenses. Enroll in 


THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 


Hospital openings for those who 
can take two years’ training. 
Catalog free. 


Philadelphia School for Nurses 
2223 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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it up for us all to see—if we could see through 
the tears of which none of us was ashamed. 

‘Where it says ‘Why do you want to join 
the B. B. R.?’” the young councilman told 
us in a reverent voice, “he wrote: ‘To get a 
chance.’ He got it—didn’t he? We didn’t 
give it to him, of course; but welike to think 
we helped him to see it when it came.” 

They are always in earnest at the B. B. R., 
but they are by no means always serious. 
They are as devoted to athletics as any 
boys in the world; they love to dance; they 
have their summer camp; they greatly en- 
joy polo and other indoor games. 

They are particularly fond of wrestling. 
Once upon a time, just after their first 
wrestling team was organized, a big contest 
was announced, open to all the junior ath- 
letes in the city. A silver cup was the prize. 
The B. B. R. appointed a committee to take 
care of the prize. Then their wrestlers went 
after it. What’s more, they came home with 
it! ‘‘We just ad to put the B. B. R. on the 
map,” they said. 

And then came a night when an important 
match was staged at the B. B. R.’s North- 
west City Hall, and a certain “world 
champion”’ was there as referee. 

After the wrestling he made a speech. 
He told the boys that the one way to success 
is to “‘cut out booze and tobacco, and go to 
bed early.” They were much impressed. 


Come days afterward, in telling about the 
champion’s excellent advice, I was se- 
verely jolted to learn that he was not long 
out of a hospital where he had been treated 
for an extreme case of delirium tremens. 

This information made me sad, not be- 
cause I am much concerned about the cham- 
pion, but because I wondered what the boys 
might feel if they learned the lack of rela- 
tion between his preaching and his practice. 
I recalled the eager, ‘‘impressed’”’ young 
faces about the ring as he talked, and I was 
sick at heart over their disillusionment. 

But, foolish me! It was not long before I 
discovered that the boys knew all about the 
matter—had known about the tremens when 
they were listening to the champion’s ex- 
hortation. 

“‘Sure we knew,” they said, consoling me. 
“But that’s all right. He knows what’s the 
right thing to do, even if he ain’t strong 
enough to doit. Weknow. He wants to see 
us go straight even if he can’t. We under- 
stand it. And it helps too.” 

Why do we grow up if we can be young 
and wise like that? 

One evening a very small B. B. R. citizen 
attended a session of the Chicago City 
Council and, sitting in the gallery, heard 
discussion on a bill to appropriate $20,000 
for something about back-yard gardens. In 
the midst of the talk the small citizen rose 
in his gallery seat and addressed the chair: 

“May I say something, Mr. Mayor?’”’: 

Mr. Mayor assented, probably out of 
sheer surprise. 

“‘T just want to remind this council,” said 
the small citizen respectfully but firmly, 
“that the most important crop Chicago 
raises is boys; and mighty little is spent 
weeding it.” 


HE B. B. R. citizens pay taxes; these 

taxes make up the revenues with which 
their civic work is carried on. Bills for ap- 
propriation for this and that committee’s 
expenses are presented to the council and 
voted on. The difference—one difference !— 
between these young officials and the older 
ones in Chicago’s city machinery, is that the 
boys give all their services absolutely with- 
out pay. All they ask is a place to function 
and some aid of the supervisor. 

Those who have been privileged to do 
anything toward giving those boys a place 
to work feel that their service has been to 
the city, and that the B. B. R. has taken 
their little and made it great. What is more, 
they know that the same thing can be done 
by them over and over and over again, an 
indefinite number of times; because each 
group is perpetually training boys in ability 
to help other boys. The Main City Hall 
has now, in addition to two hundred and 
seventy-five active citizens and about eighty 
Juniors—prospective citizens—an alumni 
of sixty-odd boys over eighteen, many if 
not most of whom could soon qualify as 


“‘sub-supervisors,” directing, under Jack 
Robbins’ general control, new groups. 

Thesealumniaresplendid fellows; earnest, 
ambitious, much more than commonly suc- 
cessful in business, and devoted to the de- 
velopment of the B. B. R. Their work in it 
by no means ceases when they become 
eighteen. The alumni crganization plays an 
important part in counseling the active citi- 
zens and the Juniors, in supplying the 
Supreme Court and in helping with all en- 
terprises, notably the newspaper —the 
B. B. R. publishes its own—and the em- 
ployment office. 


HE greatness of the B. B. R. is that 

through it hundreds of boys are devel- 
oping themselves for life in the struggling 
human mass: learning to climb and to yield, 
to govern and to be governed, to find them- 
selves through seeking others, and to do a 
great many other things which go to make 
up life as it is lived in its fullness to-day. 

They make their own rules and they en- 
force them. They study the laws of the 
city, state and land, and they uphold them; 
if they think those laws should be better 
they seek to have them changed. But in 
everything it is their own understanding on 
which they act, the will of their own ma- 
jority that prevails. 

Debates? Not on “Resolved that it is 
better to be right than be President,” or any 
such question, but on their immediate prob- 
lems of self-government. I wish I could 
describe a council meeting for you. Lively ? 
That’s a mild word for what they get at 
times. But their parliamentary rule is the 
best I have ever seen. They never become 
chaotic; they never get out of order, or if 
they do they are promptly brought back 
again; if the chairman’s ruling doesn’t settle 
them the chief of police does. 

I like, when I am telling folks about the 
B. B. R., to recall an occasion when the 
argument on a question before the house 
had been especially lively, and the mayor, 
in stating the motion—when the question 
was called—put it a bit vaguely because he 
was excited. A very small, short-trousered 
citizen sitting behind me punched me vig- 
orously in the back and whispered: “Get 
on to the Lloyd George trick—you don’t 
know what you’re voting for!” Now, I 
don’t know what Lloyd George’s tricks as a 
presiding officer are, but I didn’t disclose my 
ignorance; I kept discreetly still. But he 
had the motion re-stated before it was put 
to vote. 


OON after the Northwest City Hall was 
founded, a new citizen therein loaned his 
citizenship card to a friend of his, who used 
it to gain entrance to the game room, gym- 
nasium and other advantages of the City 
Hall. This careless citizen was arraigned 
for trial on the charge of misuse of citizen- 
ship. He pleaded that he didn’t know that 
it was any harm to lend his card. 

“A citizen,” he was reminded, ‘“‘has got 
to know what he can do and what he can’t 
do—that’s part of his job of being a citizen.” 

So the offender was put on trial. 

It was a long trial, and in the course of it 
one little juror went to sleep. At five min- 
utes before midnight, when the evidence was 
all in and the counsel had finished their 
speeches, the juror wokeand voted “ Guilty.” 
‘The sentence was six months’ loss of citizen- 
ship privileges. 

This seemed pretty rough to the defend- 
ant; and at the next council meeting his 
lawyer appealed to the council for a new 
trial. There was a good deal of debate about 
his case, and a good deal of scorn expressed 
for a fellow who had no better sense of 
citizenship than to think it is a thing you 
can lend. And one citizen, who wanted to 
get on with other business, said: 

“T don’t think the defendant’s lawyer 
has any right to ask for a new trial because 
one juror went to sleep. Why, it was his 
business to keep them jurors awake!” 

Governor Lowden, of Illinois, has written 
to these boys that he considers their work a 
most important demonstration in democ- 
racy. Itis! If there were a B. B. R. organ- 
ization in every place where boys were 
growing up, life would be a lot easier for the 
older citizens and lots more interesting and 
satisfying for the younger ones. 








N PAGE 83 of this magazine will be found a short article telling ex- 

actly what to do to start a Boys’ Brotherhood of America in your 
neighborhood; how boys can start it and boys canrunit. The boys who are 
doing this thing so successfully in Chicago will answer letters from boys in 
the rest of America. It’s boys to boys, and boys for boys. 
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IN THE NIGHT 


‘“‘The water bottle’’— 
blessed relief. No thought- 
ful housewife dares be 
withoutone. Yours should 
be a Goodrich—from the 
world’s greatest rubber 
factory. 
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No seams to leak; one piece of 
velvety, sinewy rubber that out- 
wears any other you can buy. 
The best costs so little more; 
for economy’s sake insist on a 
Goodrich. Sold everywhere. 


GOODRICH 


WATER BOTTLES 
ano SYRINGES 
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Fat BABIES are not 
necessarily healthy or | § 
strong. The baby who is |} 
fed barley will possess the | | 
strong bones and firm [4 
healthy flesh so essential 4) 
to his future health. 


30,000 Doctors and Infant Specialists 
recommend Robinson’s*‘ Patent’’ Barley 


A good baby food, easily digested. {4 
When nature and other as 5 
sy 





baby foods fail, your doc- 
tor too will recommend 


| ROBINSON'S 
“PATENT” BARLEY 


Drug Stores Grocers 
Department Stores 


When you choose 
Robinson’s, your 
choice is backed 
by 30,000 doctors. 
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INTEND TO BUILD? | 
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19132 ART PLAN BOOKS—“ Modern Bungalow! 
containing plans and photos, interior and «xteri! 
of 75 new, artistic large and small bunzalow 
““Modern Homes”; 50 larger residences of listio® 
tion and beauty; many 2-story; all proved pr acti 
suited to any climate. Either book postpaid $! 
both $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ides 
in America. 

AURELIUS SWANSON CO., Building Departmet 
1004 State National Bk. Bldg., Oklahoma City, Ok'* 


Child’s 
Empire 
Coat Sa. "ie tl 
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Mercerized poplin; 
roll collar; hand em- 
broidery and fes- 
tooned edge; sizes- 1 
to 3 years. Best ma- 
chine stitching. No. 
573. Special introduc- 
tory price $4, deliv- 


Orleans, by expert French needlewo 

, ———- in the same class of fine wo 

\ that comes from France. Write for catal# 

A of newest models in these dainty De ” 

Eee) hand-made French clothes. Take adva® 

A St tage of special introductory offer of th® 

~ stylish suite coat at $4. 
Sy DE LIS, Department F, New Orles™ 
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“Don’t Envy Beauty. Use Pompetan” 


“How can I have beauty instantly for tonight?” Every woman asks herself 
that question. Will she be the center of attraction at the theatre, the dance, or 
that jolly informal party? Yes, instant beauty is possible if she uses the 
Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


: 
5 


“Socal 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It softens 
the skin and holds the powder. Work the cream well into the skin so the 
owder adheres evenly. 

Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beautifully fair 
ind adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 





Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. Do you know that 
bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle with a new beauty? 


Lastly, dust over again with the powder, in order to subdue the BLOOM. 
Presto! The face is youth-i-fied in an instant ! 


Note: Don’t use too much BLOOM. Get a natural result. 


These three preparations may be used separately or together ; - 
' | (as above) as the “Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” Pom- j Af hx a pelah 
Bune ter ce 4 s peian DAY Cream (vanishing) removes face shine. Pompeian i \ Ri, ee 
bun fet iat? f BEAUTY Powder, a powder that stays on—flesh, white, bru- ty eng 
} nette. Pompeian BLOOM, a rouge that won't break — light, 
dark, medium. At all druggists’, 50c each. Guaranteed by the 
makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian NIGHT Cream 


and Pompeian Fragrance (a 25c talc with an exquisite new odor). 


“Don’t Envy Beauty. Use Pompeian” THE POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


Guarantee Gentlemen:—I enclose a dime for a 1920 Pompeian 
. Beauty Art Panel and three samples. 
Get Art Panel and Samples The name Pompeian on any 


a package is your guarantee of Name 
All sent for a dime. This beautiful 1920 Pompeian Beauty Art quality and safety. Should 
Panel, entitled “Sweetest Story Ever Told,’ is 28 inches long by 8 ; 
inches wide, and is finished in colors. With the samples you can make 
many interesting beauty experiments. Please clip coupon now. 


you not be completely satis- Address___ 
fied, the purchase price will be 
gladly refunded by The Pom- 
THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio peian Co., at Cleveland, Ohio. 


City... 


State 


ew Orlest™ , a AP a Pe —_ 
ve Flesh shade sent unless white'or brunette requested 








Saving Begins at Home 
How Thrifty Housewives can save by making and mending 


Suggestions by Annette Warren 


Mending Tears in Fabrics 


Erna was wearing a 
charming new _ taffeta 
silk dress. I’d been so 
busy admiring it from 
the moment we met that 
‘I could hardly answer 
her questions intelligent- 
ly. And she knew it, 
and it pleased her, as it 
would any woman. 

We left her car on Boylston Street, and started 
to walk to Tremont, when a workman passed di- 
rectly across us, carrying an armful of long boards. 
A nail sticking from one of the boards caught Er- 
na’s skirt and before she could release herself tore 
a three-cornered rent in it. It was one of those 
mean accidents that are really nobody’s fault, so 
you haven’t even the comfort of blaming someone. 
Erna looked heartbroken, but she is a wonderful 
ape’, and I could see her getting ready to pretend 
she didn’t care. I said, “What would you give to 
have it as good as new again?” “What would | 
give?” she said; “but don’t talk like that—what’s 
done is done and done for.” “All right,” said I, 
“but your skirt isn’t done for by a long shot. Trust 
my experience.” 

I drew her into a shop and invested 15 cents in a 
tube of LePage’s Glue, the Universal Mender. When 
we reached home a piece of material the same as 
Erna’s skirt was sual under the rent, thus holding 
the torn edges together, and the beautiful skirt was 
practically as good as ever. 








Furniture and Picture Frames 


When a picture falls from the wall they say it’s 
bad luck. Don doesn’t agree. Here’s the reason. 
When we were married a friend of Don’s gave us a 

icture. Don said it was hideous. And I didn’t 
fike it. So Don declares it was good luck and not 
bad luck when it fell and was smashed. From Don’s 
view that was all very well, but in falling it broke 
the scroll work on top of my writing desk. But 
things of that sort don’t disturb me very much now 
that ’ve made it a practice always to have a tube 
of LePage’s in the house. My desk was easily 
mended. I put the frame together again, too, and 
it looks mighty well enclosing a picture of our 


baby. 


For Umbrellas and Golf Sticks 


Why are not umbrella 

handles put on to stay? 

Until we formed the Le- 

f Page habit, the habit of 
““mending and not 

Hy) —. it seemed 
Ga . % ww that every umbrella in 
Waum € the house had a loose 
, / handle. And my expe- 
rience in LePaging 
things prompted me to 





suggest to Don that instead of his spending money 
(I said wasting money) for having his favorite golf 
stick repaired he should mend it himself, which he 
did. Don is very “temperamental” about his golf 
tools. Like old friends, his old sticks are best, he says. 
I’m sure Don’s LePaging saved a tried and true old 
friend for him. And Don found LePage’s splendid 
for fastening the handle-wrappings on his clubs. He 
mended a Dhingsod with it, too. 





For Making Things of Paper 

The Blathwaites have a large family of small 
children. The hard-working father has some diffi- 
culty in keeping their little stomachs filled. We’ve 
always tried to help them at Christmas time so 
that the youngsters would have their share of good 
times and good things. But last year Don and I 
were hard put to it ourselyes—war-saving and all 
that, you see. I hated to give up the old custom, 
but it seemed as if we must. A few days before 
Christmas I saw little Susie Blathwaite looking at 
a doll’s house in a toy shop window with an ex- 
pression that just went through me. I went back 
home resolved to “make” something for the kid- 
dies’ Christmas. With colored paper and LePage’s 
Glue I made cornucopias and filled them with 
spice drops and animal crackers. I never re- 
alized that I had such genius for making paper 
fans and flowers. Don was astonished at the lot 
of things I had literally turned out of nothing. 
And did the Blathwaites have a Christmas? Well, 
just ask them. 





Playthings for Kiddies 

What mother doesn’t sigh over the problem of 
keeping her children amused and out of mischief? 
My sister Mona never has the least bit of trouble 
with her family of four. She says it’s because she 
starts them off right. She gathers them around her 
in the children’s room and then gets out her “Kid- 
die Kit,” as she calls it—a handy box that con- 
tains scissors, colored paper, cut out dolls and 
soldiers, and material for mounting—and last, but 
not least, a tube of LePage’s Glue. The children 
play for hours with these inexpensive things, and 
have made many quite durable and attractive toys. 
LePage’s Glue is the only adhesive that holds the 
paper edges securely. The tube is clean and the 
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JE AGES 
GLUE 


The Universal 
Mender 








The clean tube and 
handy spreader always 
there ready to mend 1. 


Mounting Photographs 


When Nellie 
Storm was mar- 
ried I gave her 
the darlingest lit- 
tle pocket camera 
you ever saw, to- 
gether with a pho- 
tograph album, 
and — what do 
you think? —a 
tube of LePage’s . : 
Glue. There is nothing like this combination for 
recording a honeymoon. Don and I, with the 
help of our album, have lived ours over, I cion’t 
know how many times. LePage’s Glue, you 
know, will never discolor the mount, and just a 
drop will do. That’s why almost all photogra- 
phers use LePage’s—they cannot afford to take 
chances. 


Fixing Slippers and Rubbers 








I often think of the first time I met Don. It 
was at a Country Club dance. Going down stairs 
I caught the heel of my slipper in my dress, 
pulled the heel completely oft, and fell into the 
arms of the man I afterwards married. I’ve 
danced many a dance with Don since then and in 
the same slippers. LePage’s Glue replaced the 
broken heel. I’ve fixed rubbers and pumps with 
it, too. When rubbers get to the slipping-off 
stage, just glue a strip of felt around the back, in- 
side and flush with the top, and they will take on 
a new lease of life. 





Fancy Gift Boxes, Too 


I believe it was when Margaret Fuller told us 
of the beautiful cretonne boxes she made for the 
Red Cross Fair that I fully realized the wonder: 
ful usefulness of LePage’s Glue. And this only 
goes to show how little attention newlyweds pa) 
to the details of keeping house, because when | 
mentioned Margaret’s experience to Mother, she 
said, “Why yes, dear, lve been married fort) 
years, and almost all of that time I have never 
been without it in the house. I think I’d rather 
do without my tack hammer than withou! Le- 
Page’s Glue!” Dear, practical, saving Mother : ine! 


The Universal Mender 


LePage’s Glue is the strongest adhesive kiown. 
For a half-century it has been the Universal ‘ iend- 
er. It is pure and contains no acid. The tube. 
very easy and clean to handle, has a spreader 
(which is also a stopper) that is a most efficient 
tool for applying the glue. It is well always 10 
have a tube in ready for instant use. ‘end: 
ing to-day means saving to-day. You can buy tt 
at department, hardware, stationery and drug 
stores. Dealers everywhere handli 


ing quality 
products sell LePage’s Glue. 
RUSSIA CEMENT COMPANY 


Gloucester, Mass. 
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For Afternoon and Evening Parties 
















YPICALLY 

Italian in de- 
sign and stitchery 
is this lovely run- 
ner of linen, 
which, with its 
edging of filet, is 
one of the much- 
desired medium 
sizes suitable for 
a small table. 


SSYRIAN 
edgings on 
linen afford a 
pleasing selection 
for the hostess 
of simple taste. 
These are for 
breakfast, lunch- 
eon or tea serv- 
ice. One piece 
of a linen tea 
set edged with 
French torchon 
lace and mono- 
grammed wins 
our admiration 
by its simplicity. 


pis of hemstitching and cro- 


cheted beading are very skill- 
fully employed to accentuate the 


beauty of design in the corners of 


these napkins, matching the runner. 





| “HE crochet pattern of the large 
runner could be used in a 
square for a smaller table, for a 
runner of half the width, or for the 
border around a piece of any size 
desired. 

















OODEN 

nut bowl 
(Japanese) with 
a beautifully 
carved design. 


HIS majolica 
cockatoo, 
nibbling a nut, 
stands guard over 





unique table or- 
nament for an 
autumn party. 
The brilliant par- 
rot, also of ma- 
jolica, invites you 
to partake of the 
bedtime feast of 
apples. The tray 
may be placed on 
a hall table for the 
convenience of 
guests. 
































HE splendid design at the bot- 

tom of the page shows an un- 
usual combination of elaboration 
and dignity. The pattern in the 
crochet, a dexterous development 
of the angular motive of the linen 
insets, has both variety and vigor. 
It was designed for a refreshment- 
table runner, buffet service. 
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If it’s a Pelter—it’s smarter. 
If it’s a Pelter—it’s more durable. 


For motoring, golfing, and general sports 
wear—a Pelter Leather Coat's the thing! 


Never out of place, charmingly soft to the 
touch—and surely nothing could be more 
practical. Pelters are designed for the par- 
ticular woman who demands the utmost serv- 
ice from her clothes. 


Pelters come in many styles 
—loose, belted, with or with- 
out fur collars, and the prices 
range from $25 up. 
Look for the name“ Pelter” on 
every garment, it's your as- 
surance that the style is right 
and the leather genuine. 





You'll find them in a store 
near you—If you don't 
know which one, write us. 
International Duplex Coat Company 

114-116 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 

























Ee 
Need Ne Beskingn” 


There’s great satisfaction in 
buying shoes that are up-to- 
date in style, yet give extra 
comfort at no extra cost. 

The Original and Genuine 


Di: Si. 


JP.SMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CQ. 
Makers of Meris Shoes ------- Makers of Women's Shoes 


Chicago Buffalo 


The famous inner soles of these 
“easiest shoes on earth” are non- 
conductors of heat or 
cold. 

If there is no Dr. A. Reed 


dealer in your city, write 
us, 






























FCATALGG FREE 


Tells how to beautify your home surroundings 
with Wagner hardy flowers, shrubs, trees, and 
evergreens. These planted in the fall gain al- 
most a year in growth and bloom the first year. 
Wagner Landscape Service at your disposal. 
Write today for eatalog 141. 

Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 40, Sidney, Ohio. 
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Here’s Something You $5.0 Wyse 
Can Knit for Any Little Child 


Now or for Christmas 











HEN making either or both of these caps, a 

boy’s and a girl’s, start the ribbing as given in 

the directions following; but after knitting 2 
inches on the girl’s cap, bind off the stitches on the one 
side only and knit the other side (around the face) 
straight across, to be finished with a row of shells. 








Child’s Cap. Use No. 4 or No. 5 needles and about 
half a hank of yarn, either sweater or sock. Cast on 
40 stitches. K. 2, p. 2 for 3 inches. Knit plain for 2 
inches. Bind off a stitch each end of rib for 12 ribs 
(a rib is over and back). Add a stitch each end for 
12 ribs. Knit plain for 2 inches. K. 2, 
p. 2 for 3 inches. Bind off and sew 
up sides. 









HESE little children’s sweaters 
are made of knitting. The aver- 
age sizes are made on 52 stitches. 
. 2, p. 2 for 3 inches, followed by 
plain knitting or Spalding stitch. 

































RISP, golden-brown and About two balls or one hank of regu- 
light as & feather Ye's lar — yarn is required for these 
. garments. 
so easy to make good waffles RIGHT colors introduced in these 
. ° 7 garments, we are told, are greete 
with a Griswold Waffle Iron. joyously by ‘the ‘Kiddies, ‘and it is 
= it therefore possible to use odd pieces o 
Because It's made of heavy colored yarns in the finish of the 
metal, this iron always heats — po ie >. 
uniformly and turns out waf- cen sak Cale ot the 
stockings. A fancy 
fles brown all over, the last and a pocket or two add much to needles number 10each. K. around 
1 the pleasure of the little wearer. plain until foot measures 44 inches. 
as good as the first! Narrow down to 6 stitches en each 
HILD’S oS (5-year of two needles, finish with Kitchener 
size). Requires about one toe. J 
A deep groove keeps the — pl nage anny a ae me . : 
1 sock needles. Foot should meas- child’s petticoat requires 
batter ey oe. ure, when anished, 6% sane Tiabout two nanks of pen, ie. avid ey (LJ AGI 
bs rd op and leg should stretch to 5 bone needles No. and four stee 
ssa se 7 n'y om -_ ee inches. aa *. 40 —— 16 needles - 10. ors s 3 sec- THE LARGEST SELLING FACE POWDER 
eas o turn. ou just turn on ist needle, 12 on and 12 tions and seamed. 1sT SECTION: d 
y ° J ods on 3d. K. 2, p. 2 for 2 inches, Cast on 62 stitches on No. 5 needles. IN FRANCE AND THE WORLD OVER 
the pan over without lifting K. 1, p. 1 to end of needle, k. back 
. f h plain. K. 6 ribs, k. 2 ribs, k. 35 
it from the stove. ribs. 2p SECTION: Same as first. 
This wnies = Dee of we. 
i 3p OR FRONT SECTION: Cast on 
Other Griswold Cast Tron 50 stitches, knit same pattern, sew 
up, leaving an opening of 4 inches 








Kitchen Utensils every house- 
wife should own are the 
Griddle, Skillet and Dutch 


Oven. 


The Griswold Mfg.Co. 


Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


at back. Change to 4 steel needles, 












AT YOUR 
DEALER» 











Ask your jeweler to show you 
the watch with the Waltham 
movement that is actually 
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diameter. 
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Knit plain for 12 inches. 
6 Divide 20 on ist needle, 
10 on each of the other 

two. HEEL: K. across, 
turn; sl. ist st., p. 







Waltham isPreferred 


because it is manufac pened 





Comfortable and Happy 


—— 
Ww 
™. 












across, turn; sl. ist st., k. across, by standardized mechani- 
is the little girl who owns one or more pees: = _—— ae 14 im promaaens which insure 
’ . : > inches, always slipping ist st., J 
of these smart Middy Suits. They're knitting across on right side, purl- uniformity and ime keep 
made of sturdy Hill Jean, with hand- ing on wrong side. TURNING HEEL: in watches containin 
stitching on the pockets-and three silk Begin to turn on wrong side, sl. a large number of poe | 
lacers. For school, kindergarten, or Yi ag = - y iy ge a made parts. 
play, nothing could be more suitable. turn. Continue in this way until . Li 3 Sangfiees Renee ; 
Ask for Model 4645, sizes 2 to 6. you have 12 stitches on one needle. perpen ~e yp ‘ 
Splendid value at $4.75 Pick up and k. all stitches down side pies te tif Ide se 
or mecet elie} 4°75- of heel, adjust the 10 stitches on the presen. _~ — ay 
See the other Mildred Louise dresses, other two needles on one needle aaa cant cae ae 
all well made and reasonably priced, at phire incrusted cases of 











your favorite store. 


W. L. LEAVY 
«Maker 


grid and platinum. Prices, 
150 to $1,000 and up. 
Write for illustrated 


booklet, ‘* The Small- 
est American Watch” 

















































399A Bedford Avenue and make belt by picking up the s| Jacques Depollier & Son 
Brooklyn, N. Y. stitches of all three sections on three im Manufacturers of the cele- 
needles. K. 1, p. 1 to opening, turn | brated Military Watches, 
Send 10 cents for a set of and go back. After 2d round— i **D-D’’ Khaki Watch, 
MILDRED LOUISE on ist needle, k. 16, k. 2 tog., k. 7, i — a Depollier 
hobby horse dolls. Baby k. 2 tog. do this 3 times. P 2d fi ond Tansenat ek. onal high-class specialties } 
+p ny! slg needle—Do not narrow, as this is ll for Waltham Watches. 
a — ore, Ml _ 15 Maiden Lane, New York Ci 
needle. ind off an \ en Lane, New rork Ui i 
can Comabek ouaiieas aaeeedl Dubois Watch Case Co. Estab NG Yen 





bottom. 














and k. across; pick up stitches oe ce caren } —— i 
on other side of heel and, on the 
same needle, k. half the 12 
stitches on heel needle. Adjust 
the other 6 stitches on other 
heel needle, which now becomes 
the ist needle. Knit once all 
around plain. 




















































Reg U S Pat Office 


takes all the odor 











A: First NEEDLE—K. to 
within 3 sts. of end, k. 2 tog., k. 1. 
SEcOoND NEEDLE—K. across 
plain. Tutrp NEEDLE—K. 1, 
sl. 1, k. 1, pass sl. st. over knitted 
st.,k. toend. K.1 round plain. 






























out of perspiration 


It means a great deal to be 
free of all consciousness 0 


OUR : appearance is more 
a matter of clothes than a 
matter of actual weight. 


Look smaller than you are— 
Wear Lane Bryant clothes, cleverly de- 


Continue repeating Round A 
with one plain round between 
until stitches on ist and 3d 










































signed = reduce the spocsent size, and : - 
700 will Sear ee Bock Kelle How odors from perspiration and 
: Ba Style Book picturing | JD) 
\) hundreds of new Fall g - other body odors 
styles exclusively for le 








stout women. Sizes 
up to 56 bust. 
FREE, Write 








“‘Mum"’— as easy to use as to say 


NOTE — The Needlework Editors have just finished two new and most useful books which will 25 cents at Drug and Department Stores or by 
be mailed upon receipt of their prices: “New Cotton Knitting”— designs and working directions— poe et tpaid on receipt of price. 
15 cents, and “The New Sweaters”—designs and working directions in worsted and silk—25 cents. Mum Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St., Phil 
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BUCILL 


BUCILLA 
Embroidery Package Outfits 


The new Fall assortment, now on display at your dealer's, 
contains such startling values and novel features that they set 
an absolutely new standard of package-outfit excellence. 

For example, we show Boy’s Ready-Made Suit 5480. (2 yr. $1.75, 
4 yr. $2.) of white mercerized Poplin, with blue Boil-Proof Chambray trim. 
Stamped for simple embroidery. 

Write for Circular 
illustrating: beautiful new designs in Lingerie, Children’s Wear, Novelties, etc. 
Every Bucilla package is guaranteed against imperfections, and contains 


cottons to complete embroidery. A\ll colored materials used for children’s 
Wear are guaranteed Boil-Proof. 


This beautiful Filet crochet yoke gown is easily made by following the 
directions in the new 


Bucilla Blue Book of Crochet Vol. 23, 17c. Postpaid 


which also features a large variety of attractive and useful articles made of 


BUCILLA COTTONS 


unsurpassed for Crochet and Embroidery 


Made in guaranteed Boil-Proof and Wash-Fast colors. The enormous 
variety of Bucilla Mercerized Cottons includes ‘‘,4 Perfect Thread for 
Every Purpose.’” 


If Bucilla Products are not obtainable from your dealer, write to us. 


BUCILLA MFG. CO., Inc. 
107 B Grand Street . New York City 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


y Standardof Quality” 
Since 1867 





BEAR BRAND YARNS 


are distinguished by their wonderful vari- 
ety of Fashion’s latest colors, as well as their 
half-century’s supremacy in quality, softness 


and durability. 


The modish sweaters illustrated are but two ex- 
amples of the many clever Bear Brand creations. 
The style shown at the left can be easily made by 
following the directions in 


Bear Brand Blue Book Vol. 22 
Price 17c. Postpaid 
Featuring Filet Sweaters, Vestees, etc. 
Also send for free Leaflet No. 557 
Giving directions for making the smart Tuxedo sweater 


shown at the right. 
In addition you should have 


Bear Brand Blue Book of Yarnkraft 
= Vol. 20, Price 30c. Postpaid 
which is a complete Knitting and Crochet 
Manual. Garments for men, women and 
Naa children. 

m If you cannot procure Bear Brand 
Yarns and Books from your dealer, 

write to us. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MFRS., Inc. 
107 B Grand Street New York City 
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Glossilla makes silk 


look dull in comparison. for Limbrordery. Crochet and Krutting -use 


LOSSILLA 


Made in wonderful spo: 
colors and beautiful shad- 






ings. Send for new 


BLUE BOOK Vol. 24. 


17c. Postpaid 


containing directions for 
Miser 
Bag, and many other at- 
tractive gift novelties for 


men, women and children. 


making this 








Lrigh ter then Silk” 


Products of BERNHARD ULMANN COMPANY, Inc., New York 
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Why Children 
Dont Obey 


Obedience is the very foundation of character 
in all children. Yet how many parents discover 
constantly that their instructions to their children 
carry no farther than around the corner. And 
disobedience is simply the leader of a whole troop 
of bad traits. Wilfulness, selfishness, jealousy, 
disrespect, untruthfulness, ill temper and many 
other harmful, unpleasant qualities that a child 
acquires during the first few years of its life are 
directly related to that first great fault of dis- 
obedience. 


New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem to have 
been about the only resource at the command of 
parents. But new methods have been discovered 
which make it easy to train children to obey promptly, 
pleasantly and surely without breaking the child's 
will, without creating fear, 
resentment or revenge in 
the child’s heart, as whip- 
ping does. This new method 
is based on confidence be- 
tween parent and child. 
When perfect understand- 
ing and sympathy exist, 
obedience comes naturally 
and all the bad traits that 
children pick up so easily 
are not given a chance to de- 
velop. A command, quietly 
spoken, brings instant 
obedience in every case— 
and even children who are 
habitually disobedient are 
quickly changed into will- 
ing, obedient boys and girls. 


Highest Endorsements 
This. new system, which 
has be but. into the form 
of an illustrated Course pre- 
pared especially for the busy 





Do You Know How — 
to instruct children in 
the delicate matter of 
sex? 

to always obtain 
cheerful obedience? 
to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to keep. child from 
crying? 

to develop initiative 
in child? 

to teach child in- 
stantly to comply 
with command, 
**Don’t touch’’? 

to suppress temper in 
children without pun- 
ishment? 

to teach punctuality? 
Perseverance? Care- 


parent, is™producing re-| fulness? 
markable and immediate; to overcome obsti- 
results for thousands of par-| nacy 


ents in all parts of the] These a: L 

world, and is endorsed by] of the "hendeseur 

leading educators. It covers} questions fully’ “an- 
swered and extlatned. 


ages from cradle to 
Free Book ‘New Methods in Child 











eighteen years. 

Training"’ is the title of 
a startling book which describes 
this new systeth and outlines the 
work of the Parents Association. 
Mail coupon or send letter or postal 
today and the book will be sent free 
—but ‘do it now as this announce- 
ment may never appear again. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 





Parents Association, Inc. 








Dept. 4410 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City 
mae et eee eee ee eee ee ee 











| The Young Mothers’ 


Bed Wetting in Young Children | 


ge | NE of the most trying habits 

a) a child can haveis that of bed 
wetting. Sometimes there 
is an inherited tendency to 
this trouble; it often occurs 
in children of high-strung 
nervous temperaments, es- 

ee ecially where they have not 
been taught scl -control, and if they have 
exciting romps at bedtime. 

In some cases it is the result of grave 
nervous diseases or of malformations of the 
organs themselves, but by far the majority 
of cases are due simply to habit and lack 
of proper training. 

Bed wetting cannot be said to be abnor- 
mal until the child is over two years of age. 
Sometimes a child can be trained not to wet 
his bed by the time he is a year old, but this 
is not the rule, rather the exception. In 
every case the child should be taken up at 
10 Pp. M., and gradually the habit of keeping 
the bed dry will be formed. In writing on 
this subject Dr. L. E. Holt states that “‘in- 
telligent, systematic training is the most 
important of all measures for the relief of 
this very annoy- 
ing condition.” 








Registry 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Attending Physician in Diseases of Children to the Society of the Lying-in Hospital, New York City 


sure not to give drink of water.) Take child up 
at 10 to 10:30 p. m. Be sure that child is wide 
awake and that he passes all his water. Set 
alarm clock for 2 A. M., and take child up again 
to empty bladder. Set alarm clock for 6 A. M., 
and take child up again. Keep a record of wet 
and dry times and: bring this to the clinic each 
visit. . 

Come regularly every at2 P.M. 

If you follow directions the child can be 
cured, 

If you neglect training the habit will last 
indefinitely. 

Training is the only cure. 
useless. 





Medicines are 


T IS surprising to see how many of the 
children in the class respond to this simple 
method. Nearly all children are humiliated 
by having wet beds and are anxious to do 
their part in breaking the bad habit. The 
doctor talks with the small patients and, by 
suggestion, impresses them with the idea 
that they must not wet the bed. Sometimes 
a system of stars of blue, silver and gold is 
used to paste on the record card. For exam- 
ple, if the bed is dry two nights a blue star is 
given; four nights, a silver star; one whole 
week, a gold star—and the gold star means 
a little present, some special article the child 
has wanted a long 
time and which 








ANY chil- 

dren who 
are bed wetters 
will do much bet- 
ter in summer 
than in winter; 
with the cool au- 
tumn nights the 
bad habit returns, 
however, with 
more or less reg- 
ularity. It is 
usually during 
October, after 
school has begun 
and cool nights 
set in, that moth- 





will make a last- 
ing impression on 
his mind. 
Rewards are 
much more ef- 
fectual than pun- 
ishments in 
breaking up the 
bed-wetting 
habit. Whether 
it takes one week 
or several weeks 
to cure by this 
method usually 
depends on the 
length of time the 
bad habit has 
been established 
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WEST HAIR NETS 


GoLp SEAL 25¢ & 
Tourist 15¢ =. 2 
Beach&Motorl0¢ = ~= 
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GRAY&WHITE => 


Double Price 


: LOOR 
FOB THIS FOLRING CABINET: 


Full head size~ mace by hand from jong 
strong human hair Free from knots, Perfect 
match mall shades including bray and white. 


Do sale at- mast Good stores or supplied direct on : 
receipt of price and your dealer's name, 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER Co. 


PHILADELPHIA PA: 





Dept. 4410, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Please send me your book, ‘‘New Methods in Child 
Training,”’ Free. This does not obligate me in any way. 
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Name the rules are kept 

- dren who are bed up. It is well 
Address — % wetters. In be- A Registry, Baby worth trying in . 
City State m ginning the treat- any case. 





Callouses 
or Cramps 


There? 


These are indica- 

tions of a weakness 

in thearch across the 

ball of the foot, per- 

mitting one or more 

of the small bones to 

become displaced. 

Unequal pressure is 

produced, resulting 

in callouses on the 

soles, tenderness, 

cramps in the toes, 

soft corns, and sud- 

den cramp-like 

pains develop. - 
Dr. Scholl’s Anterior Metatarsal Arch 

Supports give immediate relief by supporting 

and replacing the weakened arch. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


are scientifically constructed to quickly relieve 
and correct the cause of tired, aching feet, bun- 
ions, weak ankles, broken down arches, flat foot, 
over-lapping toes, corns, callouses, etc. 

These appliances are sold by all good Shoe and 
Department Stores and correctly fitted by their 
foot experts who have studied Practipedics— 
the science of giving foot comfort. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 
“The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. 
Scholl, recognized foot authority, sent free. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., 


Dept. B2 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago. 








END for free bird book, 

“Canaries for Pleasure and 

Profit." Gives valuable infor- 

mation about breeding, training, 

rearing, feeding, care and full 

description of canaries. Written by an expert. 

Sent free together with samples of West's 

Quality Bird Foods on receipt of 3 cents 
stamps to cover postage. 


MAGNESIA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Department “‘B”’ Milwaukee, Wis. 
West's Quality Bird Foods 











clinics with chil- 











ment of these little patients, first a careful 
physical examination is made, to see if there 
is any irritating cause for the bad habit, 
such as intestinal worms or chronic indiges- 
tion. The child is weighed and measured, to 
see if he is undernourished or anemic; his 
nose and throat are examined for adenoids 
and large tonsils, which often cause bed wet- 
ting by making the child uncomfortable and 
restless at night; malformations are looked 
for, as the need of being circumcised, and so 
forth, and, chief of all, the urine is carefully 
analyzed. 

If absolutely nothing wrong is found, 
after all these tests, then the diet and train- 
ing are thoroughly gone into, also the 
amount of study allowed out of school, 
quantity of water taken during twenty-four 
hours, amount of sleep and outdoor exercise 
taken and what the child does before his 
bedtime, as to whether he has an exciting 
romp with his father, or is kept calm and 
quiet by reading or pleasant stories—every 
possible cause is looked for and each elim- 
inated before it is decided that the bed wet- 
ting is just a bad habit. 


EN this decision is reached then the 
“alarm-clock”’ method of curing the 
bad habit is begun. This is best described 
by quoting the directions given to mothers 
at a large children’s clinic in New York City. 
Here the doctor in charge has formed a 
“Bed Wetting Class.” In this class all 
chronic bed wetters who have no physical 
or mental defects, and who are five years 
old or over, are placed, and a card with 
printed directions as follows is given to each 
mother: - 
For Bep WETTING 

Water should be given with breakfast, in the 
middle of the morning, with funch and at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Give no water after 
four o'clock. No water, soup or milk with supper 
or at bedtime. 

For supper: Cereal with butter (and a little 
sugar if necessary); or egg or vegetables; also 
bread and butter and cooked fruit. 

Child must pass water (empty the bladder) 
before supper, after supper, at bedtime. (Be 


Other helps are sometimes found in keep- 
ing the child off his back during the night. 
This may be accomplished by tying a towel 
around his waist, with a hard knot or a spool 
fastened in the middle of the back, so that 
when the child turns over on his back he will 
be uncomfortable and turn on his side. An- 
other method sometimes found helpful is 
tilting the foot of the bed a little so that the 
child’s head is a little lower than his feet; 
the bed may be raised a little on blocks. 
Occasionally the bladder will not be so ready 
to empty itself in this position. 


URING the daytime the bed-wetting 
child should be gradually trained to 
hold his water as long as possible—within 
reason, of course—because this helps to 
strengthen the bladder and accustom it to 
go a longer time without emptying itself. 
No child should be made to suffer by being 
required to hold his water longer than he 
feels equal to doing, but by careful watching 
of each child, the mother will be able to 
judge quite well as to how long he may 
safely go. Often by diverting the mind to 
other things the child will forget himself 
enough to wait comfortably a little longer. 
When it is possible the mother should 
have the help of someone outside the fam- 
ily, who will talk to the child and impress 
him with the possibility of a cure. This will 
often act on his subconscious mind even 
during sleep. A physician, either in his office 
or, if the mother cannot afford this, in a 
free clinic, is the best person to do this; but 
a nurse or anyone with a firm but kind man- 
ner will do, to help impress the child that he 
is to keep the bed dry. The mother should 
also speak of it the last thing when she tucks 
the child up for the night. 

If not cured before, bed wetting usually 
ceases spontaneously at puberty. Rubber 
sheeting, heavy pads, newspapers or oil- 
cloth may be used to protect the bed while 
the training is in process. Various articles 
for the child to wear have been tried, but no 
special one has been found very useful for 
the average child. 





HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to 

give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 
of the babies will then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve years of age will also be 
answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
care of THe LapiEs’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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FACE POWDER 
The climate of Britain’s Isles makes care of 
the skin imperative. The complexion de- 
mands a powder that soothes, softens and 
beautifies, like Freeman’s. 50cts., plus 2cts. 
war tax, at toilet counter. Miniature box mailed 
for 4 cts., plus Ict. war tax. 
The Freeman 
Perfume Co. 
Dept. 53 
Cincinnati, O. 
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FRUrr cal 


Rich with the choicest nuts 
fruits. More sought-after than our 
world-famous Smithfield Virginia 
Hams. Delivered in air-tight tins, 
by parcel post, to any address in the 
United States. Order now for your- 
self and your friends. 
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Send Post-office or express money 

order, cash or your check. 

D. Pgnder Grocery Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


$3.00 


Dept. C 
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Painted by Coles Phillips for Luxite Textiles, Inc. 


BYES besides yours are sure to admire your hosiery if it be this fairy-fine 
Luxite. Woven of the finest Japanese silk thread, and fitting, every curve 
perfectly, Luxite is the silk hosiery supreme for both appearance and wear. 
Made for men, too, to emphasize ‘well sroomed.” 
LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 673 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, LIMITED, London, Ont. 






































“2A skin you love 


to touch’’ 


PAINTED BY 
WALTER BIGGS 

















ou.too.canhave the charm of 
A skin you love to touch, 


This beautiful picture 
for framing 
Send for your copy today! 


Picture with sample cake of soap,book- 
let of treatments, samples of Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 
Cream for 20c. 


This delightful picture is Walter Biggs’ master- 
ful interpretation of the famous subject, ‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” Reproduced from the origi- 
nal oil painting, in full colors and on fine quality 
paper, your copy is now ready for framing! Size 
1g x 19 inches. No printing. Thousands will 
want this picture. Send today to the address below. 


A- SKIN-YOU 





OU, too, can have the charm of a 

skin that is soft, clear, radiant. 
Every one admires it. Every girl longs 
for it. To have your skin as lovely as 
it ought to be —soft, clear, colorful — 
all you need to do is to give it the care 
it requires. 


No matter how much you may have 
neglected your skin, you can begin at 
once fo improve it. New skin is form- 
ing every day as old skin dies. If 
you give this new skin the right care 
every day, you can keep it fresh and 
radiant. Such things as blackheads, 


blemishes and unsightly spots, you 
can, with the proper treatment, correct. 


Begin today to give your skin the 
right treatment for its particular needs. 
You will find the famous treatments 
for all the commoner skin troubles in 
the booklet wrapped around every cake 


of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
You will find that a cake of Wood- 


bury’s lasts for a month or six weeks 
of any treatment and for general cleans- 
ing use. It sells for 25c at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters throughout 


the United States and Canada. 


TO GET THE ABOVE PICTURE with a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap—large 
enough for a week’s treatment—the booklet of treatments, “‘A Skin You Love to Touch,” and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream, send 20 cents to The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 110 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 110 Sherbrooke Street, 


Perth, Ontario 
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| SheHigh Paints inthe New Fashions 
CB Sesnilhy Siete Vow Baber 


O ONE can say of this winter’s modes that 
they are monotonous. There seems to have 
been a deluge of ideas flung into these feminine 
garments, with the idea of making for every 

|| woman a suit, coat or hat that is quite differ- 

| ent from what every other woman is wearing, 
and still have all dressed as attractively as 
= possible. For whether you choose a volumi- 

nous wrap or a fitted coat, a short jacket or a redingote, a 
narrow skirt or a three-yard-wide one, there is nothing to 
prevent you from being in style but yourself. It is the way 
you wear your clothes and the accessories you choose that 
will sustain your reputation as a well-dressed woman. 

Fur, softer, richer and infinitely more desirable than ever 
before, is used on everything, from the narrowest edgings to 
the broadest bandings, and it is not confined to street 
clothes, but it is used in the most charming ways as fringes, 
tassels and bandings on afternoon gowns and street dresses. 
Ihave always found that when fashions are most luxurious, 
itis then that they offer such a profligacy of ideas which 

) Clever women can copy. Only ina season rich in a profusion 
ol designs and variety of materials does the home sewer find 
ways and means to concoct such exquisitely lovely little 
frocks at a cost which is next to nothing in comparison with 
the prices charged for these things at exclusive shops. 














Mest interesting this season is the development of the 
4Yicape. This type of garment has exerted considerable 
influence over the smartest coats, many of which have the 
skirts cut on slim lines, with a short, graceful cape hanging 
from the shoulders in back to the waist or extending below. 
Short suit coats, the snappiest little affairs, cut on straight 
box and indeed very often circular lines, have such pretty 
scapes hanging from the shoulders, trimmed with bands of 
ur! It is with the short box coats that one finds the newer 
Wide skirts, as they are neither pretty nor graceful with long 
Coats, merely a cumbersome superfluity of fabric, so that 
about the same amount of material is required for both long 
and short coated suits; the one requiring more material for 
the coat and the other taking up the surplus in the skirt. 
Skirt width, by the way, has been almost as difficult to 
Control and keep within bounds as the Mexicans on the 


7 rder. Just as the prices of materials are soaring and 
ke are literally worth their weight in gold, very full 
Pxirts q 


are making their appearance, although the more con- 
rvative models are not excessively wide. The very tight and 
“hort skirt adopted and worn by the French women was 
"ever accepted by well-dressed American women. In fact, 
tench styles are adopted only with variations, and it is 
Practically impossible to force a fashion which is not in good 
aste or, most important of all, becoming. The comfort and 
onvenience of short skirts will always make them a favorite 
vd Sport and tailored clothes, and fuller skirts will be 
Leped naturally as plaited and circular models take the 
ace of the straight-line skirt. 
a n spite of superhuman difficulties attending manufactur- 
8, an astonishing lot of new materials of all kinds are ready 
bor made up into new clothes for all times of the day and 
abil feminine need. The new woolens promise du- 
ity coupled with a smartness which makes one a little 
° te lenient toward their price. Tricotine has practically 
. en the place of serge for one-piece dresses, its softer 
xture aligning itself more gracefully to the present styles 
“ crisp serge; and since embroidery and beading still 
ha Pose some of the prettiest trimmings the vogue of soft 
moislike materials is not to be wondered at. 
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Some of the smartest dresses and suits are made of trico- 
suéde, a twilled woolen with the smoothness of broadcloth 
and which is charming both in plain colors and in two tones. 
For warm topcoats velangora will be very fashionable, a 
lovely soft-napped ribbed fabric similar to Bolivia cloth. 


UVETINES are exquisitely soft and beautiful, and the 

newest ones are made in two tones with satin backs. 
One especially pretty combination is with the pile surface 
in flag blue and the satin back in gray. In making a dress 
both sides are used and the foundation skirt is often made 
with the satin surface out while the tunic will be of the 
duvetine surface. This fabric is lovely for the new draped 
hats or for wide-brim hats, using the satin surface as an un- 
derbrim facing. While speaking about hats I must not for- 
get to mention the new transparent metal-embroidered 


indestructible voile which is used so much for dressy after- 
noon and evening hats. It is indescribably lovely in jade or 
Ceur de France, the new nasturtium red, with big gold or 
silver flowers giving a dash of color to a dark dress, and the 
beauty of it is that no other trimming is required. It sup- 
plies all the charm one needs. 

Dovedown is another silk-back pile fabric of fairy light- 
ness which is used for many of the winter hats, and which is 
lovely embroidered in chenille roses, cross-stitching or with 
angora wool, which is used for many of the new hats. By 
the way, as not all of us who make our own hats have time 
to stitch and embroider material, you may be glad to know 
that fine serge and duvetine, beautifully gold and silver 
embroidered, may be bought just wide enough for a broad- 
brim hat or to be draped on a turban. 

To be sure, velvets cover some of the most beautiful hats 
and satin many others, especially when feathers and flowers 
are used. Now that osprey is prohibited in this country, 
the designers are at their wit’s ends originating new trim- 
mings, and one very clever house tried taupe uncurled with 
black glycerined ostrich. The effect is lovely beyond de- 
scription; the soft flues of the natural ostrich complementing 
the other, for there is not much real beauty in the stringiness 
of the glycerined ostrich when used alone. 

If you decide upon a brilliantly colored hat or even a 
touch of brilliant color, carry the same color down on your 
waist, in your necklace, unless you are so fortunate as to 
own a string of pearls. It is to just these little tricks that 
the girl your eyes follow owes her charm. : 


E DO not seem to be able to get enough fringes. They 

are used on everything and in every way, and when they 
are not in silk then they are in wool, or if not in either of 
these they turn out to be monkey-skin fur. With the ends 
looped up, Oriental fashion, swinging free or held in, making 
wide openwork bands, they continue to form a very grace- 
ful part of the new trimmings. ‘ 

A fur which, while not strictly new, is used more this 
season than ever before is the lovely beaver-toned caracul. 
It is very beautiful contrasted with the new Pompeian red, 
or harmonizing with Anzac, the lovely new brown. Krimmer 
is very smart, and when used for the big new cuffs, collars 
and bands on a suit or coat of peach bloom in the new 
greenish-blue, Argonne, or the deep wine-toned Bresilien, it 
will be hard for youth to resist it, despite the pleadings of 
the more luxurious brown-toned furs, sable, fisher and dyed 
squirrel. 

Do you know that there are really lovely fur cloths cut in 
bands of different widths all ready to sew on coats and skirts? 
And that almost every short-haifed pelt is faithfully and 
naturally reproduced? I was very much amused to find 
that some natural-looking stuffed animals were not even 
skin deep, being covered with made beaver-skin, baby lamb, 
seal, tiger and other fur pelts which will make many a warm 
coat for little tots as well as grown-ups this winter. 

Plain-tone subdued linings are the rule in most of the 
tailored coat suits, while in the long topcoats, evening wrape 
and fur coats the linings are gorgeously patterned metal 
brochés, Cinderella silks in beautiful Persian and peacock 
designs and medallion patterns and hand-blocked satins. 

Ostrich continues to be used in trimming evening gowns, 
but, like most fluffy trimmings it is only for the very young 
and slender, especially when it trims flounces or flutters at 
the sides of a gown. Fur bands, flowers and laces are most 
lavishly used, and often all three are found on one gown 
of such soft materials as dream mist or printed crépe. 
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EXTREME PARTIALITY in favor of longer coats is not 
to be wondered at when such graceful lines can be attained as in 
this smart suit (Nos. 2288-2155), made of silvertone jersey. For 
size 36, with a 26-inch waist measure, but four yards and a 
quarter of 54-inch material is required. Who would not sip tea 
just a while longer gowned in lustrous black velvet exquisitely 
collared in white satin? This design (No. 2317) on the right 
comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 44 inches. 

When she steps into her motor she will probably cover her 
velvet gown with just such a fascinating little satin wrap as No. 
2316, widely banded in moleskin. The four-piece skirt (No. 
2202), in the fashionable width worn with this cape, comes in 
sizes 16 and 18 years, and 26 to 32 inches. One simply could 
not resist the outdoor urge if one possessed such a good-looking 
sport coat as No. 2297, made of Anzac-toned velangora. In three 
pieces is the tan-striped dark green skirt (No. 1981), which 
comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 26 to 30 inches. 

The half-fitted waistline and extended lower sides of No. 2248 
promise good lines for the matron whose figure measures from 
40 to52 inches. Desirable, too, is the two-piece skirt (No. 2296), 
which comes in sizes 26 to 40 inches. 

The new unfinished worsted plaids, four-yards of which, 54 
inches wide, would be required, seem made for such youthful 
suits as Nos. 2290-2267, with the blouse coat in the new knee 
length, and the straight skirt (No. 2267) cut in two pieces. 

Although the comfortable cape coat (No. 2193) is pictured 
here made entirely of marvella, one would be wisely tempted to 
copy it with the yoke and waistcoat of seal or moleskin. Sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches. The skirt (No. 2124) requires two yards 
and a half of 36-inch material for 26-inch waist measure. 
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SOFT, beautiful furs, brocaded textures glistening with gold and silver, and 
luxurious velvets all go to make the lovely wraps which cover the even more 
lovely clothes for the evening. Two graceful designs are pictured below. 
No. 1447 may be made from two yards and three-quarters of 54-inch ma- 
terial; No. 1207 comes in sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches. 
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BLACK velvet is never 
more lustrous and a 
blond girl never so fair 
as when the two meet in 
a gown like No. 2293. 
Size 36 requires but 25% 
yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial. She who chooses 
tricosuede for the frock 
(No. 2327) above, will 
need but 31% yards 44 q 


inches wide. 







OSTRICH lends its feathery fronds 
to widen the new skirts of dainty dance 
gowns (No. 2325) as in the design 
above with a plain-fitted bodice. 






































| IN SUCH a lovely gown (No. 
2323) as this, her maternal an- 
cestors may have danced the 
minuet, long ago in the days of 
romance, powdered wigs and 
patches. All the quaintness of 
the old style lingers in the full 
skirt of flowered satin, with 
its panel front of misty chiffon 
with plaitings of fine lace, which 
delicate textures also form the 
short sleeves and tucker. Sizes, 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 

The side sections of the blouse 
of No. 2294 indicate their new- 
ness by drooping over and loop- 
ing up under the belt in the new 
way. But 334 yards of 36-inch 
velvet is required for size 16. 
Peachbloom in the new gray- 
green shade, Argonne, would be 
a wise selection for a dress like 
No. 2320, with a simply de- 
signed waist and skirt in the 
new width. All sizes, 16 and 18 
years, and 36 to 46 inches. 
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Friction 


is the enemy that shortens the life of 
your sewing machine, makes it rattle 
and clatter and work hard. 
Regular oiling with the right oil 
prevents undue friction. Makes any 
machine run easier. Makes new 
ones stay like new. 


3-in-One 


is the right oil for all sewing machines. 
It goes direct to the most remote friction points, 
works out old caked grease and dirt. Stays in 
the bearing. Lubricates perfectly. 
Use also to prevent rust on the nickeled parts and 
for polishing the wooden case. 
3-in-One is all oil —- pure, greaseless, gritless, 
non-acid, non-gumming. Won't dry out or be- 
come rancid. 
Sold at all good stores. East of the Rocky Moun- 
tain states, 15c, 25c and 50c in bottles; also in 
30c Handy Oil Cans, 
Generous sample and Dictionary 
of Uses. Save postage by request- 
ing these on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 CVG. Broadway 
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Who wants this 


Maternity 


dress on approval? 


Last month we offered you our “ Doublewear” 
Maternity Styles 101 and 102 at special prices, 
good only until Oct. 15. Increasing costs of silks 
will make it impossible to get more fine silks to con- 
tinue at those special prices after Oct. 15, but we 
will fill all orders received before Oct. 15. 

Now we offer another special, Our “ Double- 
wear” Style 103, for which we have enough silks 
to fast till about Nov. 1: 

Style 103, illustrated, of beautiful fine crépe 
de chine, in navy, dark brown, or black, with 
collar of dainty white Georgette silk. The thought- 
fully arranged knife plaiting of the waist and tunic 
skillfully disguises the lines of the figure. The 
elastic self-adjusting belt conforms to the changing 
waist line without any sewing or alteration. But- 
tons of self material adorn the sleeves, waist and | 
tunic. The silk sash may be worn at the side if fF 
preferred. Special at $34.75 till Nov. 1 only. See FF 
approval offer and coupon below. Our October 
Style Book, free on request, shows 14 specials. . § 

We specialize on fine silk maternity dresses. We 
could use cheaper silks, but couldn't sell so many 
dresses. Our specials at $32.50 to $36.50, good for 
a limited period only, would cost you more than 
$40 to duplicate. Our offer to send them on 
approval is our way of proving their fine quality, 
workmanship and low price. These “* Double- 
wear” Dresses adjust to the changing figure and 
can be worn both before and after without any 
alteration, saving you more money by giving you 
double wear. They are so beautiful and natural 
looking that you can go about freely without embarrassment. 
And when you buy from us, nobody knows your secret. 

Send no money. We'll send Style 103, express prepaid, for 48- 
hour examination. When your local express office delivers dress, 
deposit price with them. If you keep dress they'll forward money 
for you. If you don't keep dress they'll hand back deposit and return 

dress at our e apenas, Use coupon below—check offer you want: 













ECONOMY } MFG. CO., 433 W. Broadway, New York 
() Offer A—Send me style 103 on your 48-hour approval plan 


Normal Bust size:_ Color: 
() Offer B—Send me free complete catalog. 


Arot-Moc 


Address 
f oft THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 


“Back to Nature Shoes 
ECONOMY IN GOOD SHOES 


You will find Trot-Mocs the most economical 
shoes for children and their reputa- 
tion has been built on their service 
qualities. Uppers of tough yet soft 
Indian tanned Moose. Flexible 
Trot-Moc soles that are weather- 
proof and almost wear proof. 
Made in black or brown for 
children, misses, youths, grow- 
ing girls, boys and 
grown-ups with heels 
or spring heels. 

Fall Booklet FREE for the asking. 
or oan wee POSTPAID if your dealer cannot supply them. 
Ashby-Crawford Co., Dept. A, Hudson, Mass. 
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The Ladies Home Journal for October, 1919 
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IT IS not only a deeply inbred love 
of home which makes some women 
as devoted to housework as other 
women are to golf, but just such at- 
tractive clothes as these. Who could 
stay out of the kitchen if they had 
such a pretty apron as No. 2361, of 
gray chambray bound in black, to 
wear in it? Just as desirable is the 
one (No. 2365) below, in tan cham- 
bray with brown bands ; sizes, 36, 40 
and 44 inches. 








ee 


A MAID may be as young as two years 
or as old as six, and yet be indispensable 
in a home aproned like the little one (No. 
2364) above, in white-dotted Swiss scal- 
loped in pink batiste. Blue-and-white 
gingham supplemented with white piqué 
adds to the charm of dress No. 2363, with 
its trim waist fastening with one large 
pearl button, snugly fitting sleeves and 
gored skirt. Sizes, 34 to 44 inches. 
Rose color, green and gray cotton prints 
or percale will make any home brighter 
if made up into such a charming little 
frock as No. 2367 below. The waist, with 
just enough fullness to make it becoming ( 
to a slender or a stout figure, buttons down 
over the girdle in a new way, and the big 
pockets invite you to use them constantly. 
Sizes, 34 to 42 inches. Japanese cotton 
crépe is an ideal material for the hard 
usage of a house dress, and assuredly 
was never more suitably used than ina 
plain fitted design like No. 2373. Buttons 
play a very pretty part in trimming the 
waist and scalloped pockets of the skirt. 
Sizes, 34 to 44 inches. 














NOT alone to the becoming waistcoat 
collar and pointed cuffs is the smart- 
ness of this mignonette chambray dress 
(No. 2366) due, but to the skirt, which 
hides its width discreetly in deep box 
plaits. Sizes, 36 to 46 inches. The 
dress (No. 2374) above, made of plaid 
~ am, makes a point of its buttoned 

et, and many more points on its 
a and round collar buttoning at the 
side. Sizes, 36 to 46 inches. 












































Should be a healthy 
happy growing baby 
if it has loving care, 
‘proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON- NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (65c to $2.00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. “‘ Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


Sentoining compiles of Flannels, Antiseptic Dioper. 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 

No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
completeset of seventeen Modern Paper Patternsfor 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70if bought 
separately. Writeatonceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 


Teach Your 
Child at Home 


from the time he is four 
years old, by the latest 
scientific methods, and 
PUT HIM AHEAD OF 
HIS FRIENDS and 
playmates or make him 
LEAD HIS CLASS IF 
IN SCHOOL. You can 
train your own child so that 
“you will be proud of him when com- 
pared with others of his age. Detailed 
lessons of instructions will carry him pro- 
gressively from the age of 
four till twelve years, and 
make it possible for him 
to enter schoola year ahead 
of those without his advan- 
tages. 











The leading child specialists 
in the country will show you 
how. So write, stating age 
of child, for information and 
free sample lesson, to 











CALVERT SCHOOL 


11 Chase St. | a 
Baltimore, Maryland : 
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Pompadour 
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The Prize Winner at the last International Hair-¢ 
Goods Exposition held in New York. perfect 
Coiffure for the front and sides. Most becoming and 
modern. 24 varieties of Pompadours illustrated and 
described in our latest Free Catalog. Write for it. 
GUARANTEED HAIR-GOODS 
MADE TO ORDER TO MATCH YOUR SAMPLE 
Transformations, Pompadours, Switches, Wigs, etc. 
TOUPETS AND WIGS FOR MEN 
Money Back if Not Satisfactory. 


Frances Roberts Co- 


FvummmLOO Fifth Ave. Dept.651 New Yor Kins 


Use This Chest F REE 



























Pays for it- 
self in what 
it saves. 
Direct from 
Factory to 
Home. 


s A Famous . 
Free Trial Pinimon rea 
CedarChest. Yourchoiceof many stylesand 
designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont 
protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every 
nome. Lasts for ———, Finest Xmas, wedding or 
birthday gift. Write y for new catalog—postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. K, Statesville, N. C. 


Cg aim Earn $18 to 

free cata- “> $30 a Week 
xn @ log and ‘, 
Naor ” for 32 . 




























lesson youlearn 


pages to WRITE 
Prove that we can NOW 
teach you by mail to FOR 
) a trained nurse. Thou- FREE 
sands of nurses are needed Fa 
everywhere to replace those doing BOOK 


reconstruction work. Learn in spare 
time. Graduates earn $18 to $30 per 
week, and often earn money while 
learning. System founded 20 years 
igo by Dr. O. J. Perkins. Thou- 
sands of successful students. Read how easy our simple Course is 
to master. Learn in one-third the usual time. Nurses have unusual 
social advantages. Fastest and mest economical way to learn. Free 
outfits. Diplomas given. If 18 or over, write for free book. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING,310S. Michigan Avenue, Chicec? 


( hy MARY JANE | 








An EFFANBEE Doll that wil! 
delight your little girl. | 
Mary Jane is natural and life-lik« 
She has sleeping eyes, beautiful real 
hair, a rosy complexion and she is 

fully jointed and durable. 

All EFFANBEE Dolls are mad« 
in America. Ask your dealer about ff} 
the dolls with the EFFANBEE | 
guarantee tag. | 

FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 
45 E. 17th St. N. Y. C 


Effanbee 
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Face Powder Jonteel, flesh, 
white or brunette, 50c. Gener- 
ous sample in miniature Jonteel 
box, roc. State tint desired. 
Address Liggett’s, Dept. Aro, 
162 West 34th St., N. Y. City. 
Face Powder Jonteel Com- 
pacts, soc. 
Talc Jonteel, 25c. 


Rouge Jonteel, 
light, medium or dark, soc. 
Odor Jonteel, $1.25. 
Odor Jonteel Concentrate, $3. 
Combination Cream Jonteel, 


the delightful new 


beauty cream, 50¢. 
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Posed by Miss Helene Chadwick, Motion Picture Star 
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FACE J POWDER. 50¢ 


ontee 


CLINGING INVISIBLE 


You who have longed for a 
face powder which would remove 
the shine, yet would not plaster 
the skin. A face powder delicate 

and natural in tint, a powder which 

would last long on the skin without 
brushing or rubbing off. To you we recommend 
this new face powder, fragrant with the wonder- 
ful new odor Jonteel. Take home a box today. 
Try it—compare it with your favorite face powder. 


The Sooo Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have 
been given exclusive sale of Jonteel because they are linked 
together into one great National service-giving organization. 
They are found in every town and city that has a 
modern drug store. In Canada Jonteel 


ee prices are slightly higher. ; 
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| (%derwear that ts 
| actuall fashionable? 
f .... Why of course! 





H EVER bunches under the tight, slinksy / 
skirts of now-a-days! Never creeps up! / 
And no wonder! The fabric in Carter’s | 


Underwear is so finely woven, so elastic, it stretches 

way out, then springs back into perfect shape. No 
wonder it never “bunches.” And it 7s such a com- 
fort to know that your underwear will always keep 
smooth. 

A style for every kind of dress, too! 

You wouldn’t want a long-sleeved garment under 
a filmy blouse, would you? And don’t you hate 
to tuck in the neck of your union suit when you 
are wearing an open-necked dress? It’s so bulky 
and is always showing anyway. 

In Carter’s, you don’t have to. You can get it 

i low-necked, high-necked, or bodice-topped. Sleeve- 
less, half-sleeved, or long-sleeved. Ankle length or 
knee length. 
i It is snow white, not cream white! Becomes 
| softer and whiter after each tubbing! Sheer, yet 
keeps you snugly warm! These are 
other reasons why particular women 
buy Carter’s for themselves and 
their families year after year! 

For men, women, children and 
infants, in silk, lisle, cotton, merino, 
and wool—all weights. Get your 
fall Carter needs today at any de- 
partment store. 

















THe Witiiam Carter Company 


' 
! Needham Heights ( Boston District) 
| and Spring field, Mass. 









Isn’t it comforting, in these days.ofcling- 
ing skirts, to know that you can get 

underwear which will not “bunch”? ~ 
Though light and sheer, Carter's Knit 

Carter Knit Union Suit. For high Underwear keeps you snugly warm. In ? 
necks, for low, for filmy blouses ; it, you will be comfortable even when | 
and evening dress. No clumsy Ni motoring! 
turning in! No embarrassing ex- Ti 
posure of underwear at the neck! 





. \ For every kind of dress there is a 
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The coming little stranger's 
tiny shirts! They must be the 

softest ever! They are soft and uf 
snug and warm in the elastic 
Carter weave. Tub them every 
day if necessary. They stay 
soft and white! 
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Such satisfactory underwear for children! As soft and sheer as the famous 
Carter infant shirts, yet built to stand hard wear. Cut so generously in 
the body, that it cannot pull, cannot bind anywhere. 


Carter’s =t Underwear & 


seuss" FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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Little Mrs. Stenton 


A Story of a Modern Cinderella and a Practical, 
Up-to-Date, Common-Sense Godmother 


ie] RE comes poor little Mrs. 

| Stenton,” whispered the 

| hostess to her afternoon-tea 

j| guests. “‘I feel so sorry for 

her, and she’s such a brave 

Z- ixi| little thing. They say her 

| husband can give her only 

SSSI the tiniest clothes allowance. 

Do be nice to her. But isn’t that old crépe 
de Chine the funniest thing?” 

Harriet Stenton couldn’t hear this, to be 
sure, but she knew it was being said just 
the same. That was why she hadn’t at- 
tended an afternoon affair for months. 

But she had to do something sometimes. 
Her little home was sweet—but other 
women had nice homes and went out too. So 
she decided that she could make the crépe 
de Chine do, and she went. 

She knew that Mrs. Moore would have a 
stunning new French model. And of course 
Elsie Long was wearing the very toque 
which Harriet had helped pick out the day 
be re. She had even tried it on and knew, 
as the salesgirl assured her, that it looked 
adorable on her. But she had to say she 
: ‘just looking,”’ and watch Elsie wear it 
1ome, 

That was why John Stenton, when he 
came home from the office, found a very 
rec-eyed and silent wife who turned an 
Indifferent cheek to his kiss. A wife who 
said that nothing was the matter—she was 


"Just tired.” 











[DINNER that night was not a particu- 
\ larly cheerful meal. Harriet hadn’t felt 
like going to much trouble. She knew that 
all the other women had maids. She knew 
that when they went home in the evening 
they found dinner cooked and on the table, 
Wa.iing for them. 

\nd yet the women with whom she had 
bee non equal terms as a girl now had more 
anc. newer clothes, wore really-truly plat- 
mum bar pins, dainty gold wrist watches, 
and had new winter hats, while she—oh, it 
wasn’t fair! 

If only she hadn’t married a clerk! She 
could haye had Tom Stinson just as well. 
And now Tom was general manager of the 
paint factory with a salary of $15,000 a 
year. His wife had her own roadster and 
two maids—and her clothes came from 
Paris, Fred Butler, too, had been atten- 
tive to her, and Fred had a tremendous big 
mcome from his brokerage business. 

But deep down in her heart she knew that 
she wouldn’t exchange her John for any man 
> the world. Still he might be more ambi- 

ous. 
_ So it was a very silent Harriet that paid 
indifferent attention to John’s rather lame 
attempts to cheer her up. And it was a 


relief to clear away the dinner dishes while 
John smoked and read his paper. And later, 
instead of sewing, she picked up a magazine 
and began idly to turn the pages. Suddenly 
she read a page more intently, then with an 
expression of resolve jumped up and, going 
to the desk, wrote a letter. 

“Why, Harriet Stenton, what a duck of a 
hat! Where did you get it? And my dear, 
I never saw such a stunning suit! Whatever 
inspired you to choose that heavenly shade? 
It goes perfectly with your coloring. How in 
the world did you ever get all these lovely 
things at once?” 

For Harriet had appeared at Elsie Long’s 
bridge party in an entirely new outfit. She 
knew that she looked better than anyone 
else present. 


UT it was only Elsie Long who guessed 

the secret. ‘‘My dear, you don’t mean to 
tell me that you earned the money for that 
stunning outfit by selling subscriptions! 
Why, if you had only told me that, when you 
took my order for THE Home Journat, I’d 
have sent you to two or three other people. 
I thought you were just doing me a favor.” 
And from all corners of the room came the 
chorus: “So did I.” ‘How did you ever 
think of it?” 

“Weil,” answered Harriet, ‘I happened 
to read in THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL a 
story about how a young girl named Stella 
Williams put herself through college, paid 
for her living expenses, traveled, took long 
vacations and bought herself all kinds of 
lovely clothes, by acting as a subscription 
representative for The Curtis Publishing 
Company. THE Home JourNAL vouched 
for it as a true story. And now I know it is 
true. 

“Just think! [I did you a favor. I did 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat a favor. I 
earned enough to get what I wanted and 
I had a beautiful time. Could anything be 
nicer? This suit and hat are only part of 
my new wardrobe. And I’ve picked out 
some darling things for the house, too: a 
tea set that I’ve been longing for, new 
hangings for the living room, and the love- 
liest filet luncheon set. Of course I’ve 
bought only my clothes so far. But by next 
month I’ll be able to buy these other things 
too. ,And I’ve never been so happy in all my 
life.’ 

If you, dear reader, want anything which 
you haven’t the money to buy, just do as 
Harriet did. For full particulars about an 
easy way to make money, write to 


Tue Curtis PuBLISHING COMPANY 
396 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


‘Cuas. R. DEBEVOIS 
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ISE CO., NEWARK, N: J. 
World’s Oldest and Largest Brassiere pevialiéts > <o 


: Made, Labeled and Guaranteed. by 
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- BY THE alliance of two or more 
fabrics of widely different textures, 
the newest modes of the winter gen- 
erously aid with suggestions for 
reconstructing last year's garments 
into new and charming fashions 
for this season, 


AS A'COMPLEMENT for the afternoon or evening costume, this 
wrap (A-576) will fill a utilitarian as well as a decorative purpose. 
Navy-blue dovedown with an old beige satin military cape is a good 
combination. Every woman will appreciate the economy of a dress 
sufficiently versatile to function for afternoon and evening. One merely 
detaches the afternoon bodice and attaches for formal wear the lace 
overdress (A-578). The foundation dress is made from No. A-577. 
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‘THE last word in the utilization of 
acloth cape is exploited in the sketch 
directly above. Many of us found 
that such a cape was not so warm as 
one would wish for cold-weather 
comfort, and if one happens to ave 
an old fur coat with sufficient good 
portions to piece out a yoke and 
sleeves, the cape may be raised 
or dropped lower on the shoulders, 
depending upon the manner in 
which it is cut, and remodeled over 
into a really smart fur-topped coat 
for day or evening wear. A smart 
disposition of a partly worn muff 
and animal scarf would be in big 
pouch pockets and a broad collar 
on a new winter coat, as pictured 
above on the left. 
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WILD ROSE inde- 
Structible crépe, with 
many rows of shirred 
ribbon, would make a 
tunic (No. 2383) de- 
lightfully girlish for 
less formal wear. 
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THERE may be 
many occasions when 
your pretty tricot or 
gabardine spring suit 
- will be warm enough 
for moderately cool 
days if you have'q 
good-looking waist- 
coat, closely buttoned 
and high-necked, to 
wear with it. Such aq 
one, of Pompeian red 
marvella, was chosen 
to defy the cool winter 
winds and extend the 
service of the coat in 
the sketch on the left. 
The hat, in the ap- 
proved Oriental style, 
is adorned with 
twisted folds in the 
same warm coloring. 


A HOPELESSLY fash- 
ionlesscoatof three-quarter 
length, in warm tan her- 
ringbone cheviot, allied 
with chestnut-brown duve- 
tine and kerami fur band- 
ing, resulted in the smart 
suit (A-575) on the left. 
The bottom of the coat was 
pieced to form the back 
panel, and the duvetine 
used for the skirt front. 

A foundation of Delft 
pussy-willow ‘satin, which 
adapts itself to two charm- 
ing overdresses like the one 
below, will prove an envi- 
able economy for a young 
bud's first season. In the 
design (Nos. 2384-2385) 
below it is veiled with 
dream mist tied with straw- 
berry ribbons. 
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IT IS entirely to the long, slender panel at the = 
front and back that this topcoat (No. 2378) owes = 

its modishness. In a previous state it was a long, — 

straight coat of Scotch mixture. By inserting two ye BS 
broad panels made of marvella, the lower skirt es y 
portion was available for new side sections, widen- eS: 
ing at the top for deep pockets. Sizes, 16 years, a *e 
and 36, 40 and 44 inches. : 































THE best thing that could happen to an old fur \ . ry 

coat would be to emerge on a cold winter day 

reconstructed into a smart little coatee and muff 

like the pretty set pictured above on the right, with aS ee : 

all its worn parts cut away. No. 2377, the pat- 

tern for the coatee, comes in sizes 16 years, and = ? aati 

36, 40 and 44 inches. The muff (No. 2382), with < 

satin center, is in the fashionable size and shape. x 
E.c. Pautt 

2377-2382 


ECONOMY may have all the 
charms of luxury when prac- 
liced in such a fascinating 
foundation of lace as this one 
in the small sketch below, 
which makes a lovely back- 
ground for the two tunic over- 
dresses pictured below. 











A LONG and narrow piece of 

crépe chenette can be counted 

upon to hide all the deficiencies 

and give the fashionable width 

to the narrow skirt of last sum- 

mer’s tucked foulard gown, as 

pictured in the little sketch on 

the right. Slender straps and a 

loose back overhanging the girdle 

promise grace toa slender figure. 

This pattern (A-542) will be Q| 
cut to order. Q 








IT 1S not always because a dress is decidedly out of date that it is advisable to make 
it over, but often because it lacks smartness. Such a dress was the one of gabardine 
in the tiny sketch at the right of remodeled gown (A-543) below. The monotony of the 
long, plain line of the blouse was varied by inserting a three-inch-wide band of 
knife-plaited taffeta, and a wide section set in the tunic had the plaiting held in by 
a plain band. A deep cerise bone buckle gave a bright touch of color, held by the 
narrow string girdle. In searching about for a way to give a fresh touch to a blue 
serge, one could find no more pleasing combination than Anzac duvetine, nor no 
smarter style than No. 2379 below. Sizes, 16 and 18 years, and 36 to 44 inches. 
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OVER a black-lace underdress, 
Bagdad blue satin forming the 
surplice bodice, tinystrapsleeves 
and side panels would be in- 
deed charming, like A-541. A 
layer of chiffon should be used 
under the lace. 






USING the same tlack- 
lace foundation, one 
would not make a mis- 
taketo choose nasturtium 
velvet for the graceful 
tunic (A-540) and edge 
it with skunk or sable 
squirrel fur. If white or 
silver lace is chosen, tur- 
quoise satin or orchid 
taffeta funics would com- 
plete lovely gowns. 
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A LOVELY old piece of black-moiré, wisely ome proved useful in 
remaking the gown (A-544) on the left. New collar and cuffs and a 
tunic extending biblike up on the waist transform the old frock into 
the most attractive kind of afternoon dress. 
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Children love to make believe, to play that things 
are what they really aren't. But where comfort 
is concerned they want the real thing—and 
ought to have it in everything they wear. 
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Shirt— Drawers— Waist 


THE FY Twaist 
Union Suir 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


For Boys and Girls—Asges 2 to 13 














HE convenience, the sheer delight of wearing 

E-Z Waist Union Suits is a fact known to count 

less little folks. Long-wearing everywhere, bind- 
ing nowhere, staunch but full of “give” is this famed 
wonderwear, with its perfection of attachments for hose 
and outer garments. 


Mothers,well know the durability of E-Z fabrics, the 
permanency of the indestructible real bone buttons sewn 
upon tubular knitted straps which give lengthwise, thus 
removing all strain from buttons, and resulting in a 
pliability which secures the button and assures great 
ease and comfort. 


Your favorite store should show E-Z Waist Union 
Suits in Summer and Winter weights. If not, write 


THE E-Z WAIST COMPANY 
61 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


To Dealers: Most wholesale distributors of Children’s Under- 
wear carry E-Z Waist-Union Suits. If yours does not, write to us. 
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HAD anermine 

scarf, which I 

had long cher- 
ished, made over 
into a small muff 
and bands with 
which to trim my 
baby daughter’s 
coat. I found that 
the fur soiled quite 
easily on babyand, 
as I could not 
spare the coat long 
enough to send it 
to a cleaner each 
time, I inquired of my furrier how to clean 
it. He advised me to use cornstarch. I 
place a clean white muslin, which I keep for 
this purpose, on the table, powder the muff 
and ermine bands thick with cornstarch and 
rub it in gently. After about fifteen min- 
utes I shake this out and apply a fresh lot. 
This is repeated until the furis clean. This 
process may be followed for all kinds of 
white fur.” 

















“T-\UVETINE, velours and other fine-nap 
woolen fabrics, when wrinkled and de- 

pressed, will fluff up very quickly if steamed 

just as you would steam velvet. They 

should never be pressed with an iron. And 

this rule also applies to 

seams when making a 

coat, hat or dress of 

these materials. To 

steam duvetine lay a 

hot flatiron on an iron- 

ing board, with the flat 

surface of the iron 

placed upward. Place 

a wet muslin on the 

under side of the pile 

fabric, and draw it 

from one side to the other over the iron so 

the steam will pass through.” 

‘“When my gold and silver slippers become 
marked at the toes from dancing, I clean 
the marks off with bread crumbs mixed 
with powdered blue, and then rub the toes 
with a little piece of old red velvet. When 
this method fails to remove the stains the 
slippers may be touched up with gold or 
silver paint. 

“Both of my babies began to creep by 
sitting and pushing themselves with their 
feet, with the result that their shoes wore 

out in a couple of 
days on the outer 
side of the heels 
where the friction 
came, so while the 
vamps and soles 
were perfectly 
good the shoes 
were shabby and 
worn. I tried 
spreading a thin 
layer of glue over 
the side of each heel every two or three 
nights as required, beginning while the shoes 
were new. The glue was dry by morning and 
not unsightly, and when necessary I washed 
it off. It was very little trouble and saved 
my babies’ shoes from wearing through.” 


“1 HAVE made my boy’s shoes wear much 
longer and seem practically waterproof 
by rubbing them with castor oil. I apply it to 
the soles as well as to the uppers when new, 
and then about once a week. I find, too, 
that his shoes last longer when he has two 
pairs, changing from one to the other every 
couple of days. 
Good shoes may be 
ruined by drying 
quickly against or 
on steam pipes or 
in an oven. They 
should be allowed 
to dry slowly, and if 
trees are not avail- 
able, the shoes 
should be stuffed 
with tissue paper or 
newspaper.” 

“T found a way to 
use some old stiff- 
bosom dress shirts 
of my husband’s. 
One day I tried 
it over a combina- 
tion undergarment 





that I had devised 

for girlie, and it 

cut beautifully; so 

I am sending you 

a sketch—cen- 

tered below—as it 

may help other 

mothers in these 

days when good 

muslins are so 

costly. Ihavean- : 

other pet economy, too, in the same line. 
I make little muslin bodies, and use old sali 
bags for the bloomers. As the weave is firm 
and soft, they make splendid bloomers fo: 
everyday wear.” 


os DS YOU know that you can color yel- 
lowed and faded lingerie ribbons beau- 
tifully with soap dye or one of the cold-water 
dyes? I find it well worth while now that rib- 
bons are so high priced. Wash them out care- 
fully, then put them through the dye. An 
easy way to dry the ribbons is to wrap them 
around a clean, long, slender bottle. They 

are ready to use when perfectly dry. 
“Fine-quality wash taffeta, crépede Chine, 
Georgette crépe or any other delicate silk 
fabric should always be wrapped in a clean 
Turkish towel after being washed. Silk 
readily becomes yellow if exposed to the air 
to dry, and the towel 
absorbs the water so 
the garment is ready 
to be ironed in a couple 

of hours.” 

“Have you ever 
tried washing silk 
stockings before wear- 
ing, to make them last 
longer? Try it once 
and test it out. Wash- 
ing softens the silk 

weave and renders it more pliable, obviat- 
ing the tendency to split easily and form 
runners.” 


““C*INCE good lace is expensive its care and 
restoration are always worth while. Be- 

fore attempting to wash fine laces always 

baste them on a strip of flannel, using care to 

see that every point is sewed down smoothly. 

Then, after making a thick suds of pure 

white soap, add two tablespoonfuls of borax 

to a pint of boiling water, and mix with the 

suds. When this has become just lukewarm, 

put the lace into it 

and leave it there 

to soak for several 

hours. It should 

then be dipped up 

and down, gently 

squeezed out and 

dropped into a 

bowl of warm 

suds. Again dip 

it up and down 

gently and rinse 

in clear water until all the soap has been 

removed. ‘To the last rinsing water add a 

tablespoonful of borax, so as to give it a 

little crispness when dry. 

“Do not iron the lace, but while it is, wet 
tack the flannel to which it is sewed across 
some smooth, clean, hard surface, drawing 
it tightly in all directions, so the lace may lie 
perfectly smooth with its meshes open. 

“T have found any number of good- 
quality, light-colored silk stockings on the 
bargain counters, marked at less than half 
the price of black and brown stockings, 
which are the colors I need for winter 

wear. I buy them 
whenever possible, 
wash them thor- 
oughly and, with a 
boiled dye, color 
them the shades ! 
want. I have been 
most successful and 
saved the price of a 
pair of shoes on my 
winter stockings. | 
should think this 
idea would be 4 
good one for moth- 
ers having many 
children’s stockings 
to buy, as many 
stores are selling 
out colored-striped 
white ones.” 
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“« Hand-cembrodered / 
Hand-crocheted !” 


OW often you hear the words when you exclaim at the 
H high price of a simple little frock ora lacy bit of lingerie! 
But hand-work and high prices go together. So why not give 
those distinctive touches to your wardrobe yourself? It’s all in 
getting the right materials for embroidering or crocheting. 


Once foreign-made cottons were popular, but when these could 
not be obtained, Woolworth began producing Woolco Cottons. 
Now women prefer these cottons to all others, foreign or domestic. 


QUALITY 


Woolco “=. Cottons 


The quality of Woolco Cottons makes them a pleasure to use 
—they are so smooth-working and do not rough up or knot. 


Se ee 


There’s a fascinating array of Woolco Cottons for every purpose, 
in a great variety of fast colors— just what you need for dainty 
tatting, for the popular crocheting and for the numberless kinds 
of embroidery, from delicate baby garments to heavy crash pillows 
and table runners. 


OEMS: 


Sold exclusively by the Woolworth 5- and 10-cent stores every- 
where — 1070 of them! The reason you can obtain these high grade 
cottons at low prices is no secret —it is due to the fact that Woolco 





Cottons are manufactured exclusively for Woolworth, and are sold 
in vast quantities by the everywhere-known Woolworth Stores. 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 


More than 1000 Stores in United States 
Nothing over 10 cents 





















































Lf you are not near a Woolworth 
store, send your order at 10c a 
large ball (plus 3c a ball postage) 
to F. W. Woolworth Co. 490 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Greatest Improvement in Riding Comfort 
Since the Introduction of Pneumatic Tires 


HE new Overland 4 is a ew Aind of car which 
women particularly will appreciate. 


For it combines the riding ease of the heavy, 
long wheelbase car with the economy and driving 
ease of the light weight car. 


The source of its riding luxury lies in the exclu- 
sive new Three-Point Cantilever Springs. 























Their resiliency adds a degree of protection to 
both car and passengers which virtually removes .the 
fatigue of a long motor journey. Only a ride in 
this car can give a real understanding of the full sig- 
nificance of this great improvement. 


And added to all its riding comfort Overland 4 ex- 
hibits in every detail those convenient niceties which 
properly distinguish it as a car of the highest quality. 


A booklet describing Overland 4 will be sent on request. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND INC., 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 


Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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A YOUNG girl's fairest 
dreams of her first grown-up 
party dress could not fail to be 
- realized in a design like No. 
2362. It is in palest pink, 
from the taffeta foundation to 
the narrow plaitings which so 
prettily trim the airy crépe 
chenette fichu and full skirt. 
Sizes, 14 to 20 years. 
Turquoise-blue taffeta 
makes a lovely frock for sweet 
sixteen, and when trimmed 
with patches of embroidery 
and girdled in silver, like No. 
2368, it promises a wonderful 
~*+ time for its wearer. Sizes, 16 
.and 18 years, and 36 to 42 
inches. When a dress made of 
palest-green chiffon turns the 
hem of its full skirt up in 
Turkish style, like No. 2351, 
and trims itself with ermine 
fur, a girl canbe assured she 
has adopted the correct mode. 
Sizes, 14 to 20 years. 























SUGGESTING the pan- 
nier gown in its most 
youthful mood, does the 
dress (No. 2337) on the 
right. Soft chiffon is the 
material, in  cornflower 
blue, bordered with Nor- 
mandy Valenciennes and 
girdled in silver. All sizes, 
14 to 20 years. 

The pointed flounces 
and waist of the dainty 
white voile frock (Nos. 
2369-2370) are bound in 
coral satin, and big squares 
of embroidery in the same 
shade make bright spots of 
color. Sizes: No. 2369, 
34 to 42 inches ; No. 2370, 
16 to 18 years, and 26 to 32 
inches. Pale-pink net is 
never so lovely as when 
it floats over white satin 
in a party frock for a 
young girl, as in Nos. 
2371-2372. Dotted Swiss, 
pale-blue taffeta and frills 
of narrow Valenciennes 
lace make this frock (No. 
2350) quite the daintiest 
thing imaginable for a 
girl from 14 to 20 years. 
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( PYREA 


Every Meal 
Every Day 
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PYREX 
Oval Dish 
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PYREX 


PYREX. 
Utility Dish 


| ] Ae eg Transparent Oven Dishes are good for 
three meals a day—breakfast, dinner and 
| supper. Serve your food in PYREX right from 
the oven. It looks better, tastes better and 

| saves extra pan washing. 


PYREX 


’ TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Witt Nor Cuip 


They are guaranteed not to break with oven heat. 
Money spent for Pyrex is an investment,’ for 
PYREX never grows old, crazes, changes color 
nor looks unsightly. | 

Always look for the Pyrex label and 

the name Pyrex pressed in the glass. 


Ask your dealer in housewares for the Pyrex booklet 
“New Facts About Cooking,” or send his name and 
address: and we will post it to you free. 





Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


World’s Largest Makers of 
Technical Glass 


500 TIOGA AVENUE, CORNING, N. Y. 














Round Casserole 





















































Upstairs ~downstairs~ 


in my lady 


That’s what it amounts to when you have a 1900 
Cataract » Electric Washer. 
making beds, or downstairs washing dishes, and the 
1900 Washer rocks merrily on! 


worry and fuss of wash 











's chamber 





You can be upstairs 


Gone are all the 
day. 














Just connect the 1900 Washer with the 
electric light socket, and off it starts. In 
eight to ten minutes, out come the clothes 
snowy-white and clean. The magic figure 8 
motion, forcing the hot soapy water through 
the clothes in a figure 8 movement—and 
four times as often—makes the 1900 the 
perfect washing machine. 


Even the wringer works electrically, and 
is movable! You can swing the wringer 
from washer to rinse water, to blue water, 
to clothes basket without moving or shifting 
the washer an inch. This means a saving 
in steps. You don’t have to keep walking 
around the washer to wring the clothes. 


Think of the saving in money, too. No 
more laundry bills, for you can wash right 
at home the clothes you have been sending 
away to be washed. And. you have the 
comforting knowledge that your clothes are 
not being washed in the same water with 
other people’s! 
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There afe no pafts in the tub to rub 
against the clothes and cause wear and tear. 
You cari wash everything in the 1900, from 
dainty undérwear and fine dresses to heavy 
bed and table linen! And after the wash 
is finished there are no parts to lift out and 























clean. 





Our Special Trial Offer 


We want you to prove to your- 
self that the 1900 Cataract Washer 
is the perfect washing machine. 
Try it before you buy it. There 
is a i900 dealer in your town. He 
will deliver a washer right to your 
home. After you have tried it, 
have washed your clothes in it, 
you may start paying for it on 
terms to suit your convenience. If 
you. are not satisfied you may 
send it back. 


We have washing machines in 
all styles and prices—electric and 
hand power. Fill out the coupon 
today, and we will mail you inter- 
esting details, 


The water swirls 
through the tub in 
a figure 8 move- 
ment and four times 
as often. 









Comes in 2 sizes—holding the 
equivalent of 8 and 12 sheets 





1900 Washer Compaay 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory and Office 
Canadian 1900 Washer Co. 
357 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 





1900 WASHER ‘COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Please send me detailed information 
and the name of the nearest 1900 dealer. 


Name 


Address 








City and State 



































Christmas Siflsof. ‘ee 
In Crochel,Satinand Luce 


OTHING in the outlook for this 

season’s blouses or dresses pre- 
dicts the passing of the camisole. So 
we may safely reason that one or more 
in our Christmas stockings or autumn 
outfits will be thrice welcome. One 
with a crocheted top provides a most 
durable garment, as the band will out- 
wear several bodices; and one in Geor- 
gette or chiffon, or of lace and satin, 
is a necessity for party-gown dainti- 
ness or a bride’s trousseau. 




















MEDALLION in 
crochet and net for 
trimming underwear with 
edgings of footing or lace. 
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VERY clever design and 

an original one as well, 
by Peggy Engelman, is shown 
in the hemstitched squares 
and lace shoulder straps ex- 
tending each side at the front 
of satin camisole, making a 
very complete covering of cor- 
set and bustline. 
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A Lovely Crocheted Band for Camisoles. This Print Was Made Clear and Large So it Might 
be Easily Copied. It is Suggested That Several Rows of the Mesh be Made Before Starting 
the Pattern, So it Will Come Out Evenly for Size Required. 

—THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS. 
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HETHER in silks or cottons, the WOLFHEAD nightgowns, envelopes, 
petticoats, camisoles and bloomers for fall, 1919, far excel even our 
own finest previous creations, 


Our designers have gone far afield in search of the daintiest and smartest styles. The 
materials—crepe de chine, satins, nainsooks and cambrics—are sheer, long wearing and 
of such quality and texture as to hold their fit even after frequent launderings. In the 
trimmings we have chosen the most exquisite laces, embroideries and ribbons. And 
the needlework is skillful, precise and permanent—no rough edges, no careless finishing. 


The better shops in your town can show you the newest WOLFHEAD models. 


Look for the WOLFHEAD label in every garment 


THE WOLF COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Ondergarments 
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THE way of youth 
and her hair may 
aspire to the top of 
her head as above on 
the right, or retreat 
demurely under the 
curve of her shapely 
head as in the win- 
some arrangement 
directly above, but 
never will you catch 
the briefest glimpse 
of her shell-like ears 
under the distract- 
ing curls which com- 
pletely subjugate 
them to their varied 
moods. 





T} /E possessor of short hair 
and a very new and smart full- 
skirted gown could find no coif- 
fure more appropriate than the 
charming one above copied from 
an old daguerreotype. 

A_ small, well-shaped head 
would never appear so lovely as 
when the smoothly combed-back 
hair curled its ends under a 
Shell pin directly behind each 





ear, as on the right. 
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WHERE a piquant young 
blonde, with coquettish 
curls kissing her cheeks, 
ties a fluted band of jade 
ribbon around her brow, 
one may find romance 
peeping around the corner. 

In sucha stately twisted 
coiffure as the one on the 
left, a matron may ar- 
range her hair and draw 
around her forehead a jet 
bandeau glistening with 
brilliants. 





FOR one's demurest mood and newest 
pannier gown this charming coiffure above 
would promise a most successful evening. 
It is wound in a puff in back and rolled 
in quaint side curls. 

















THE worp“comPorRt” 
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Specialized— 


To Heal and Protect 
Children’s Skin 


FRETFUL child is uncomfortable. Every mother 
knows this. What is thecause? The skin very often. 


POWDER 











Uncomfortable irritations and minor skin affections of 
children can be relieved only by a powder medicated for 
that specific purpose. No ordinary talcum will do it. 


Sykes Comfort Powder is a specialized powder 
made from the formula of a well-known New England 
chemist. 


Its function is to heal and protect the skin of 
infants and children, and if applied regularly after 
bathing it will relieve the skin of chafing, inflamma- 
_ tion, rashes, scalding and abrasions. It is a skin healing 
toilet powder—not merely a dusting powder. 


Its daily application will prevent distressing irri- 
tations. 


Sykes Comfort Powder does this because of its scien- 
tific healing and soothing medication. This sets it en- 
tirely apart from ordinary perfumed talcums. 


We advise mothers who have not tried it, to start 
using Sykes Comfort Powder and to see the helpful 
effects soon after the first application. 


Do not take chances with any substitute. There is 
nothing like it, so nothing else will do. For sale at 
leading drug and department stores or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


For Adults and A Trial Facsimile 
Sick Room Uses Box—FREE 
Sykes Comfort Powder is particu- Send us four cents in stamps with 


larly healing and cooling for men and your name and address and we will 
women as well as children. It should gladly mail you a trial facsimile box 
be used in every sick room asa heal- of Sykes Comfort Powder. It contains 
ing powder for skin irritations—for enough powder to last several days. 
chafing of fleshy people—for tender It will prove to you the necessity for 
faces after shaving, and for cuts and this specialized powder. 

abrasions of the skin. It is special- 
ized for family comfort also. 










THE COMFORT POWDER Co. 


142 Berkeley Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Established 1890 


In the tin box, 30c—in 
glass jar, 60c. With the 
glass jar, which contains 
more than twice as much 
powder as the tin box, is 
packed a soft fleecy puff. 
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SUNDAY 
No, 26 
LIGHT GRAY 


MONDAY 
No. 53 
DARK BROWN 


No. 88 
FIELD MOUSE 


WEDNESDAY 
No, 24 
MEDIUM GRAY 


FRIDAY 
No. 98 
BROWN 


SATURDAY 
‘ 


N 
NAVY BLUE 
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“Fits on the foot like 
a glove on the hand” 


A Leather for 
every day that 
1s not an every- 
day Leather 


“Shorter skirts for Fall 
and Winter” is fash- 
ion’s dictate, and so it 
follows that shoes 
should harmonize with 
the costume. 


“F. B&? C/ promises you 
the widest range of 
blending colors. You'll 
find the trade mark in 
the most fashionable 
footwear. 


At your request we will send 
you our illustrated booklet, 
“Footnotes”. Write for it. 


FASHION 
PUBLICITY 
COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT L. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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One’ Fashion Swriice Helps 





HERE are many reasons why 
our fashion service should 
prove invaluable to you this 
winter. One of the very best 
is because it is going to help 
you in cutting the cost of 
4) your clothes and in the utili- 
| zation of every old thing you 
possess. So that, if you have a dress, suit 
or hat which is perfectly good except that 
it has worn shiny, is faded, is too short, too 
narrow, spotted or a hundred and one things 
which, as only a woman knows, can befall 
raiment, we will show you just how to go 
about making it just as pretty and good as 
something that is spick-and-span-new. 
Many other private economies which have 
long been practiced successfully by clever 
women are now being disclosed to the big 
Home Journat reading public for the first 








time in the article, ‘What Other Women 
Have Done With Their Clothes.” You may 
find here just the information you need. 

Now that wives and mothers are spending 
more and more time in the kitchen, as the 
servants come out, we feel it incumbent 
upon us to plan even prettier clothes for that 
purpose than ever before, and you will find 
in this number some really charming house 
dresses and aprons which promise to make 
housework one of the best-dressed vocations 
a woman can engage in. 

Then there are some exquisitely dainty 
party dresses, each one a promise of a per- 
fect time for a young girl at her first party. 
For those who plan ahead for Christmas, 
there are some warm and practical knittec| 
things for little tots, and some dainty cami- 
soles, little intimacies girls never seem to 
get enough of. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
Books ? 


JourRNAL BuncALows. Price, 50 cents. 

JourNaAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How To BvulItp It. 
Price, 5 cents. 

How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LitTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 
For any of these books address the Book 

Editor, THE Laptes’ HoME JOURNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. Price, 25 cents. 


For this comprehensive pamphlet, which in- 
cludes pictures and descriptions, address the 
Art Department, Tur LAprEs’ HomE JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


FASHIONS FOR Stout Ficures. Clothes to 
choose to give the slenderest lines is cleverly 
exploited in this new illustrated book. Price, 
15 cents. 

Basy’s First Crotues. Helps mothers to 
dress baby in the most hygienic and dainti- 
est way. Price, 15 cents. 

MATERNITY CLotHes. A wise choice of suit- 
able clothes of all kinds. Price, 15 cents. 
CosTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES. 
Patterns can be supplicd for all these. 

Price, 15 cents. 

THE Brive’s Book. A new edition of charm- 
ing illustrations, with information regarding 
the bride’s trousseau needs. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES. Contains many short cuts 
to economy. Price, 10 cents. 

EconoMIcAL MAKE-OvERS. Ideas for women, 
girls and children. Price, 15 cents. 

LitTLe FoLks’ SWEATERS AND Hats. Pretty, 
easily made styles in a wide variety. Price, 
15 cents. 


For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THe Lapres’ HomME JourRNAL. 


EVERYWOMAN’S CLOTHES. Contains over 100 
illustrated designs of new winter fashions for 
women, girls and children. Sent on receipt 
of three 2-cent stamps. Address the Service 
Bureau, THE LAprIES’ HomME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


THE Goop-Foop Booxtets. Prepared by 
Anna Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
These booklets tell how to select the five 
kinds of food necessary to maintain health 
and they also give the reasons why of well- 
cooked food. Price, 10 cents each: 

Good Bread Making—Wheat is our most 
largely used starch or carbohydrate that 
makes energy slowly. 

Body-Building Foods—The protein foods 
that make and repair muscle and tissue: 
meat, milk, fish and eggs. 


Serving Sweets as Food—Sugar is the car- 
bohydrate that makes energy quickly. 
Serving Fat as Food—Cream, butter and 
other fats provide the fuel that keeps the 
body fires burning. 

Serving Minerals as Food—The right way 
to use and cook the vegetables and fruiis 
that cleanse and cool the blood and regu- 
late the body activities. 


ONE HuNDRED THRIFT RECIPES, 
cents. 

Low-Cost MeEAts For HicuH-Cost Ties. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A GuIDE TO MENu MAKING. Price, 6 cents. 

How To CAN FRuItTs, VEGETABLES AND MEAts. 
Price, 10 cents. 

How To Dry FRuItTs AND VEGETABLES. Price, 
10 cents. 


Price, 10 


‘For any of the books listed under this 
heading address the Household Bureau, Tur 
LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Needlework for Gifts and the House 


50 DESIGNS IN CROCHETED LAcE. Send 5 cents 
for a leaflet of patterns suitable for trimming 
bedroom linens, curtains and underwear; also 
for dining-room linens. Enlarged prints can 
be supplied at prices stated in the leaflet. 

New Cross-StitcH D1acrams. With color 
key for designs of cushions, bags and decora- 
tive linens. Mailed, postage prepaid, for 
15 cents. 

THE NEW CrocuHet Book. Written directions 
for novelties such as babies’ sacques, caps, 
camisoles, edgings, etc. Price, 25 cents. 

THE NEw Book oF SWEATERS. Working direc- 
tions for girls’ and women’s sizes; also a 
few for babies. Price, 25 cents. 

New Knittinc In Cotton. Working direc- 
tions for washcloths, fancy bags and cush- 
ions; also laces for towels, pillowcases, etc. 
Price, 15 cents. 

NEEDLEWORK Girt Book. Designs and direc- 
tions for making gifts in fancywork. Price, 
25 cents. 

Wuat [I Am Makino From Waar I Have. 
Designs from odd pieces. Price, 15 cents. 


. For any of the books listed under this head- 
ing address the Needlework Editors, THE 
LaptEs’ Home JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


THE Book oF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEppING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BrIrRTHDAY CELE- 
BRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE FortunEs. Price, 5 cents. 

THE Book or Farr Boortus. Price, 25 cents. 


For any of these books address the Enter- 
tainment Bureau, THE LApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 





FOR THE MOTHER-TO-BE 


NEW booklet—“ General Suggestions for the Expectant Mother ”—containing 
12 pages of useful information and showing the layette necessary, has just 
been issued. Send 15 cents to the Service Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





PRICE 
| Women’s and Misses’ Dresses $.25 
«=: es £66. ae 
Waists . . .20 


| Patterns for desi 





Home Journal Patterns 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL patterns may be pur- 
chased from any store selling Home Patterns, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


All Other Patterns . . . $.20 


lettered and numbered with three figures (for 
example, A-574) will be cut to measure at $1 each. 


PRICE 
ee « 4) “9° ooo 
Children’s . . . .20 


Transfer Embroidery Designs .20 
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Every varying type of average figure finds comfort 
and just the correct support in a modish American 
Lady model. Model illustrated, Ng. 620. 


ny of special, exclusive de- 
signing features, every «American 
£gdy model comfortably and grace- 
fully adapts the figure for which it is in- 
tended, to the prevailing silhouette. 


Regardless of your type of figure, you 
can find your correct corset inan «American 
Lady model—a model that will afford just 
the restful support and guidance your figure 
needs. There is a variety of attractive 
models for every form, in batiste, coutil, 
brocede; pink or white; boned with spe- 
cial, flexible, non-rusting boning. 


Your dealer will help you select the 
model that was designed for your personal 
neecs in comfort, fitand style. Look for the 
Amcrican Lady signature on the corset. 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO-INC. 
Detroit, New York, (bicago, San Francisco 
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cAll the supple, youthful charm of the 
medium figure is gently lured forth by 
special designing features that are embodied 
in every American Lady model. Model 
illustrated, No. 244. 





Back Lace, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00, $6.50 
Front Lace, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $6.50, $7.50 


© American Lady Corset Co., Inc., 1919 





Zo mold your figure saturally 
into lovely lines of fashion is the 
achievement of the American 
Lady Corset. It seeks out the 
lines of grace and charm that 
nature has placed within you and 
fashion demands, and brings them 
to the fore. 
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' For the stout ure, cAmerican Lady corsets comfort- 
' . rid “ag 
: ably blend gentle support and confinement with dis- 
; tinctly modish and youthful lines. Model illustrated, 
Noo. 364+ 
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To guide the young figure healthfully into graceful, modish 
lines is the duty that every —American Girl corset per- 
forms gently and restfully. Model illustrated, Ko. 96. 





What Does Your 
Mirror Reflect? 


When you see your face re- 
flected in a mirror, do you have 
that sense of pride and satis- 
faction which comes from the 
consciousness that your skin is 
healthy, glowing, and alto- 
gether charming? 


Or are you discouraged instead, 
because you have tried so many 
recommended treatments and still 
your skin looks muddy, oily and 
colorless. 


Try Resinol Soap now, and see if it 
does not make a blessed differ- 
ence. Its refreshing lather, filled 
with soothing, healing qualities, 
searches every pore, and helps 
to cleanse them from the little 
particles which have lodged there, 
giving the skin a chance to 
breathe. 

Resino. Soap FOR BABY'S 
BATH TENDS GREATLY TO 
PREVENT CHAFINGS, AND TO 


KEEP THE TENDER SKIN SOFT 
AND HEALTHY. 





For sale by all druggists and dealers in toilet 
goods. Trial on request. 


Dept. 1-C, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 


esinol SOG 





By? ees 


PESOS DE Dee BBRY, apn iar sot 














How Many Combinations are There 
in a Pack of Cards? 


H, FOR the man who asked that question! But a man from Texas came along and 

helped out when I was nearly insane. And then a man from New Jersey, an expert 
accountant, came along and he helped some more. But he only got to the 15th card in 
the pack and threw up his hands. And that’s my limit too. However, here it is to that 
point, and anyone who wants to go on and complete the pack can do:so, as long as he 
doesn’t send the figures to me to check up or to publish. He can do it, if he likes, for his 
own amusement—or amazement! But let him keep it to himself! 

With one card we have’but one chance: 


A 1 

With two cards we have two permutations [not “combinations”: 
A B 1 
B A 2 


With three we would have six permutations. The reason for this is simple, but as 
it is the basis for understanding the matter, it should be explained. As shown above, 
when we have two cards we can have but two permutations. When we add a third, 
however, we make it possible to have three times as many permutations, for we can add 
this third card to the two-card permutations we already have; for example: 


A B Cc 1 
B A C 2 


This gives two permutations. Now we can transpose “‘C” for either “A” or “B”’ 
and thus secure two permutations for each transposition: 


C B A 3 
B C A 4 
c A B 5 
A C B 6 


Thus we secure a total of six permutations. 


With four cards we have the three-card condition (6) times 4, or 24 permutations. 
The reason is identical with that explained above. That is, by adding the “fourth” 
card we secure the six permutations just outlined; and then, by transposition, we can 
make any one of the old cards a “fourth” card, thus securing a total of 4 times 6 
permutations, or 24. 


The rule applies continuously as we add cards. Thus: 


PERMUTATIONS 
Wate “OS Came WE NVe) 4a 4 a ee Se Owe Oe Oe 
With G came We Have. . 6 66 we aus «Meo 
With 7 cards we have . . 5,040 
With 8 cards we have . . 40,320 
With 9 cards we have . . 362,880 
With 10 cards we have . . 3,628,800 
With 11 cards we have . . 39,916,800 
With 12 cards we have . 479,001,600 


With 13 cards we have . 
With 14 cards we have . 
With 15 cards we have . 


" 6,227,020,800 
 . 87.178,291:200 
- 1,307,674,368,000 


If this is still not dizzy enough for anyone, and he wants to go on, after he has 
figured up an entire pack of cards, let him try this: 

If a deck of twelve playing cards were put in order, and a number of changes (of one 
card each) were made in order to shuffle them, after the 479,001,600th change (only one 
card being changed each time), the 12 cards would (according to the law of averages) be 
back in their original rotation. 

I think if anyone will work that out, it will keep him quiet for a while. 


Here is the Checkerboard Man 
He is Not New, But You May Not Have Heard of Him 


CHECKERBOARD has 64 squares, eight rows of squares each way. T2ke some 
{’\ wheat and place one grain on the first square, two grains on the second, four on the 
third, eight on the fourth, sixteen on the fifth, and so on, doubling the number of grains 
placed on each succeeding square, for the entire 64 squares of the board. 

Query: How many grains of wheat will it take for the entire board? This. entails 
doubling 63 times, and adding up. The answer is: 18,446,744,073,709,551,615 ‘grains. 

We weighed out an ounce of two kinds of wheat on an accurate druggist’s scales, and 
found the average ounce to contain 1250 grains of wheat. On this basis the wheat 
,ecessary to cover the checkerboard would amount to 15,372,286,728,091 bushels. 

Or if this wheat were loaded in 60,000-pound-capacity box cars it would require 
(5,372,286,728 box cars. 


But Here is the Worst of All 
For See the Family This Man Gives You 


OU had a father and a mother, and you grant that each of them had two parents, 
thus declaring that you had four grandparents. Then keep on going backward. 
Fifty-four generations ago you had 2,251,799,813,685,248. ancestors (of course the 
decimal does not count here). Count thirty years to a generation and your many 
ancestors existed 1620 years ago, in the year 299 A. D. 
Of course this is granting that the population of the world was two quadrillions 
1600 years ago. But who is going to prove or disprove this? Who is going to prove 
anything in such figures as these? I’m sure I’m not: I’m through, believe me. 


And 


I am going to put this in black type so that you will be sure to see and read it: 


DON’T SEND ME ANY MORE 


of those dizzy stunts in figures. I’ve nearly lost my mind over them and the 
minds of my friends. And if I give you any more, we'll all meet in some mad- 
house. So, no more, thank you! 





Where are You in These Tables? 


If You are Between 15 and 65, Man or Woman, You are Here 


A MAN FROM 20 TO 65 YEARS OF AGE 
(By Courtesy of the Magazine of Wall Street) 











Everything togain ; This space represents man’s accumulating period. : This is the age of cau- 
and — : Either success or failure is settled. No ition, as man must not 
iia days of grace are allowed. : speculate, for he has all 
:to lose and nothing to 

At 40 : gain. 
: He looks for security, 


At 20 





























This is the NOW : OR NEVER ; nothigh rates of interest. 
egotistical period— Fee : 
bg tecgamthinks Danger : Line At 45 : At 65, 85 of every 100 
he knows more than At 30 : : :of the men still living 
hisfather. Thisspace t : : :are dependent on chil- 
represents the son's At 35 : : dren, relatives or char- 
egotism. : € 35 ity. 
The boy is : 
now chang- 50 
peed mind fd — re- : 
and con- alizes that 
cludes he life is a real- At 65 
pepn ppt ity and he is} At if 
i ats. |asmuchashe] not as smart | 16 of every 
Rage E-WEA onte imagined. as he once 100 are dead; 65 are 
He now con- | thought. self-supporting; 1Sare 
siders his The father | dependent wholly or| After50, 
father a was a manof|in part; only 4 have] not one in 
man of fair | excellent accumulated any-| 100can recover 
intelligence. | judgment. thing—and kept it. his financial footing, 








A WOMAN FROM 15 TO 65 YEARS OF AGE 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 






































All the world ahead and marriage Minority at work in factories. Greater After 65: 
the dream of 90 of every 100. number are keeping house, raising chil- 
~— 3 = poe money, by home 42 of every, 
° aredead; 
al 50 are wid- 
18 to 24: | 24 to 35: ‘tom on Seas 
35 to 45: : 
. |Girls begin | 19 of every or working 
_15to 18: each - 100 at work;| 15 of ever for negligible 
: 5 yY |45to wages. 
Care-free 18 for self- Hy marry. 100 at work; $s: 
time; fun, = patel ca- —e# py ao ; 55 to 65: 
frivolities, | reer, tained at 27 as Only 14 of f Re 
al toes 30 of every| to 35. children and | every 100are | 13 of every 65 
100 mar 100 women housekeep- at work. 100 are at 
TY: | wage-earners ing. Majority at | work. Wages| and Over: 
18 to 24. home or de-] very small. 
51 of every pendent. 21 of every | Only 9 of 
100 marry at 100 are wid-| every 100are 
these ages. owed. at work. 
go 
: lendar fe 
Here’s a New Calendar for You! 
By Howard C. Warren 
° 
HIS calendar 
takes the first day 
of the year (the Year- January ; July 
Day) and the extra , A pril _ October 
day in Leap Year Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. ‘Fri. Sat. 
(Leap-Day) out of the [Y] 1 . 3 4 5 6 
regular order of week- ' 4 7 ; ; 7 = fe . 
days and makes them 4 . 

i ° 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 
up into weeks of their 28 29 30 . * ‘ ; 
own. In this calendar, 

Y ye a —— to February August 
- ~~ a = i May November 
COMES I DETWEER 17C- Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. Sat. 
cember 31 and Janu- * + * 1 2 3 4 
ary 1. In years exactly 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
divisible by 7, the 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Year-Day is Year- 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
Saturday, the next 26 27 28 29 30 . * 
year it isYear-Sunday, 
and soon. Leap-Day March September 
comes between June June December 
31 and July 1 once in Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. Sat. 
4 years (except in cen- a . ys - z 1 2 
tury years). In vears 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
divisible by 28 it is 10 11 12 7 - 15 16 
iepSaturday.¢ | 2 8 B BH Bw 
years later it is Leap- 31 iL] 7 - . A 7 
Sunday, and so on. - 

Thus in 1919 the 











first day of the year is 
Year-Sunday, in 1920 
it is Year-Monday, and so on—though the thirty-first of December is Sunday every 
year and the first of January is always Monday. The extra leap-year day in 1920 will 
be Leap-Wednesday, in 1924 Leap-Thursday, and soon. But June 31 is always Sunday 
and July 1 is always Monday. 

Each quarter has exactly 91 days; the monthless days (Year-Day and Leap-Day), 
being holidays, may be left out of account in reckoning interest, rents, wages, and so 
on. Birthdays, wedding anniversaries, holidays and other notable dates fall on the 
same day of the week every year. Election Day is always November 7; Inauguration 
Day is always Monday. 

(Y]—Tue Year-Day precedes January 1 every year. 
Rule: Divide number of year by 7; if the remainder is 0, the Year-Day is Year-Saturday; if 
the remainder is 1, Year-Sunday, and soon. (Example: In 1904 Year-Day is ‘‘Year-Saturday.”’) 
1919— Year-Sunday 1921—Year-Tuesday 1923—Year-Thursday 
1920— Year-Monday 1922—Year-Wednesday 1924— Year-Friday 
{[L]—Tue Leap-Day precedes July 1 every fourth year (excepting the years 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, 
2200, and so on). ‘ 
Rule: Divide number of year by 28; if remainder is 0, the Leap-Day is Leap-Saturday; if 
remainder is 4, it is Leap-Sunday; if 8, Leap-Monday, and so on. But there are no Leap- 
Days in years divisible by 100 and not by 400. (Example: There is no Leap-Day in 1900; 
in 1904 Leap-Day is ‘‘ Leap-Saturday.”’) 
1920—Leap-Wednesday ° 1928—Leap-Friday 
1924—Leap-Thursday 1932—Leap-Saturday 

The principal point in favor of this calendar is that it is simple. The table given here 
is good for any year. Two months of 30 days are followed by one month of 31 days, 
making 13 weeks in each quarter. January, April, July and October are exactly alike. The 
first day of these four months is Monday—it is the same in every year. The first day of 
February, May, August and November is always Wednesday, and the first day of March, 
June, September and December is always Friday. 


























MARY PICKFORD’S | FA 
How SHE WEarRs HER Hair AND HEr f§ IDI 
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WHEN preparing to wash my hair, I first give it a thorough combing. I might say that 
combing one’s hair is by far the most important task in connection with its care. Most of us, 
I fear, give too little heed to this function. The more thorough the operation of combing, the 
less frequent will be the necessity for washing. Please, please at your brush and comb spot- 
lessly clean; a good carpenter always has p a tools, and a lady with a “ctown of glory” 
worth mentioning also has a clean comb and brush. I always use a comb which has no fine- 
tooth section. Fine teeth often break the hair. Beginning at the very ends, I work upward, 
combing away from nie very gently, finally arriving at the roots. I always comb it myself, and 
to make certain there will be no strain on the strand I am combing, I take a turn around my 
finger with it, bringing the stress on my finger and not on the if My maid, however, 
assists with the shampooing. 


a )=6 





ORDINARILY I wash my hair once every two weeks. If it happens that I have TO D 


been motoring to any great extent, or working in the open without my hat, then of + park 


course I find it necessary to indulge more frequently in soapsuds. It is a very good = ans 
idea, before washing the hair, to tie a hot towel around the a for a few minutes; ble tag 
this has a tendency to stimulate the scalp. The water to be used should be very hallo : 
soft—preferably rain water. But if this is not obtainable, then spring water will . ich 
answer. The washing water should be quite warm. Liquid soap (made by boiling Thi "1 
the shavings of any good brand of Castile soap) should be rubbed into the hair and cles 
water applied until a generous lather has been formed. Then the soap should be . 


rinsed out in clean warm water. This shampooing operation should be repeated twice. 

















AFTER two applications of soap, I then give my hair a lemon rinse in tepid 
water. The purpose of this is to remove any excess of oil. Persons with dry 
or brittle hair, of course, should not use the lemon water. When rinsing, let the 
hair go up and down, in and out of the water, and this will prevent the forma- 
tion of snarls and tangles. After the lemon rinse, then an application of cold 
water to close the pores and to cleanse the locks thoroughly. Now I am ready 
for the garden, and sunshine if there be any. 


HERE you will see my maid Catherine doing the heavy work. Despite 
the care with which my maid washes my hair, I will get soap in my eyes. 















sf FAMOUS CURLS 
RE IDEAS ON THE CARE OF THE HaIR 





























IF I AM sun-drying my hair I usually have the opportunity to read a scenario or do some 
other duty which requires concentration, Of course, when there is no sunshine, then it is 
necessary to sit by the steam radiator, which is quite a bit like taking a Turkish bath. 
Let me say here that great care should be exercised not to overheat the hair while it is 
drying. In fact, one should be very careful not to overheat or chill the hair at any time. 
It is my belief that one of the reasons men become bald is because they wear air-tight hats, 
never giving the ogee regard to the temperature of their scalp, with the result that it 





, which in time causes the hair to fall out. 


is frequently feveris 


3’ 





- TO DRY my hair I tie a bath towel around my head and sit outdoors if the 
nal sun is shining. The purpose of the towel is to absorb as much as possible of 
anal the water. When this has been accomplished I then remove the towel, and 
tes: | thesun completes the work. Every strand of hair bears a resemblance to the 
very blade of a sword. It is three-cornered, not round as many suppose, and is 
will hollow inside. Unless the hair is clipped occasionally at the ends, it splits 
ling and the oil runs out, even as the sap runs out of a tree that has been gashed. 


oan This leaves the hair brittle and dry. The purpose of clipping, therefore, is 
dhe to prevent this “bleeding.” Old-fashioned ladies clipped their hair once every 


won new moon. I find that it is necessary to clip only once every five weeks. 




















AND now the work is finished. I am ready to £ before the camera. It has 
always been my belief that the hair in itself is sufficient ornament, and probably 
it will surprise many to know that I never owned a fancy comb in my life. But 





ONE should never, never comb the hair while it is damp. When I am perhaps I am unusually fortunate, for it hap ns that I come of a family which 
sure my hair is thoroughly dry I comb it lightly to remove any tangles. as far back as can be traced was always blessed with luxuriant hair. So I suppose 
To curl it I dampen with cold soft water and then twine the locks one it may be said that I have inherited my curls. However, I find that every pre- 
by one about my finger, combing the while. I do this with every curl. caution must be exercised to preserve them and for this reason the care of the 
Ido not use Marcelle wavers or curling irons of any kind; hot irons hair has become a religion with me. 

tuin the hair by scorching it. Nor do I use ointments and patent hair Photographs by K. O. Rahm 


tonics. Good health is the best hair tonic I know of. 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 











The Most Out-of-the-Way Place in the United 
States is said to be the town of Hanksville, in 
Utah. It is the last official post office for several 
hundred miles to the south and for a hundred 
miles to the east. The mail, before it reaches 
this town, passes through three star-route con- 
tractors, and a letter sent from Hanksville to a 
place 60 miles away has taken 16 days for 
delivery. xxx 


A Young Man sat in a parlor alone. A beau- 
tiful girl entered. 

Thereupon the young man arose, took six 
cigars from his upper waistcoat pocket, laid’ 
them carefully on the piano, and then advanced 
toward the girl passionately, his arms out- 
stretched. 

But the girl drew back. 
before,”’ she said. 


“You have loved 


x XX 


There Was a Dog, once, in the Post-Office 
Department, that carelessly walked into a postal 
car at Albany, New York. The clerks liked 
the dog, kept him and determined to make a 
world-traveled dog out of him. He went to 
every big city in the United States as the guest 
of the railway postal clerks. In San Francisco 
he was awarded a medal and presented with a 
traveling bag in which to carry his blanket and 
credentials. He went on a steamship to Yoko- 
hama and was given the freedom of the Japanese 
Empire. The Chinese Emperor gave him a 
personal passport. He returned to America by 
way of Suez, and completed his trip around the 
world in 132 days, bringing back more than 200 
medals, tags and certificates as testimonials of 
his travels. 


Pee 


























Yes,a Flag: But Why 
Print it? You Say 


ECAUSE you don’t know 

what it is. You think this flag 
is made of bunting. But it isn’t. 
It is made of wire mesh, practi- 
cally indestructible, and can be 
painted again and again. It 
doesn’t have to be taken in.* This 
photograph was taken after the 
flag had been in the air 11 
months. It is on an Iowa bank 
building ; the pole is an iron rod. 











Oklahoma Recently Bid to make 400,000 
automobile tags for the state of Texas. The 
machinery for the manufacture of automobile 
tags was installed at the Oklahoma penitentiary 
several years ago and has proved to be the most 
successful business enterprise that has yet been 
established by the state. 


x xX 


The Latest Thing in Watches is, of course, 
the thin timepiece. But Captain Martin Van 
Buren Bates, who recently passed away at his 
home in Ohio, wore a watch that weighed four 
pounds. It was set with diamonds, and a deli- 
cate set of chimes sounded the hours as the 
watch rested in the captain’s vest pocket. 
The watch was a gift from Queen Victoria. 
The captain was a famous giant. He stood 
7 feet 4 inches and weighed 380 pounds. He 
once toured the world with a circus with his first 
wife, Annie Swan, who was 8 feet tall. 


x xx 


Listen, You Who Sneeze: you who have hay 
fever. Scientists say that we are never nearer 
death than when we sneeze, the act causing a 
momentary convulsion of the brain. 


x XX 


A Whale’s Skin, which in places is two feet 
thick, is the thickest hide to be found on any 
living creature. 









THE OFFICE DOG 


SCRAPS THAT HE PICKS UP HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 





with. 


them out. 


through your open door. 





~The Open Door 


By Lillian Gatlin 


S LONG as there is an open door there is a to-morrow, and as long as 
there is a to-morrow there is a source of promise—something to go on 


The door should be to your heart, mind and soul. _ 
Your own needs as well as others’ needs of you will appear on its threshold. 
You enrich yourself by taking them in, or you starve yourself by barring 


The divergent roads of your early days will come together and enter: 


To be happy be prepared: Keep the door open. 








Up Rises the Corncob! We thought it usele:s, 
and now 35 per cent of it can be transformed 
into crystalline glucose, and, still further, only 
3 per cent of the annual yield of corncobs can 
supply all the “adhesive” necessary for fiber 
board and paper boxes! So thus waste becomes 


money! xx xX 


The Gunfire at St.-Mihiel in four days was 
more than 34 times the amount of ammunition 
used in the entire battle at Gettysburg in the 
Civil War. At Souchez, the French, in 4 hours, 
fired 300,000 rounds, and at the Somme battle, 
in 1916, the British, in 7 days, fired 4 million 
rounds of artillery. Some firing! 


xxx 


‘*Billie,’? Said Grandfather to 4-year-old, 
“‘suppose you have three apples and give me 
three. How many would you have left?” 

‘*Three,” answered Billy. 

“Three? How is that?” 

“Why,” said Billie, ‘I wouldn’t give ’em to 


you. xxx 


A Farmer Put His False Teeth in a glass of 
water overnight. A heavy frost came and froze 
the teeth solid in the glass. He went to the 
kitchen to make a fire and thaw the teeth out, 
but not a match could he find in the house. It 
was 4 A.M. He couldn’t eat without his teeth, he 
couldn’t talk. He hitched up, drove into town 
six miles, woke up a friend and, after much 
gesticulation, finally told the friend that he 
wanted some matches. Then he drove home, 
thawed out his teeth, and he could begin his day! 


xX X 


Here is a Man who really ought not to be al- 
lowed to live. He has évolved a problem that 
reduces to mental chaos any man who tries to 
solve it: Suppose, he says, a pipe, with a bore 
little larger than the thickness of a man’s body, 
were pierced through the earth, and a ladder 
ran through the length of the pipe. Assume a 
man starts through the pipe from London to an 
antipodean island. He descends the ladder feet 
foremost, and he is going downward until he 
reaches the center of the earth. When he reaches 
the center of the earth he, presumably, will 
thenceforth be going upward, until he emerges 
at the antipodes. But how can a ladder on 
which one is descending become a ladder on 
which one is ascending? Furthermore, how 
could one go up a ladder feet foremost? 


x xX X 


A Japanese Stenographer has a real job. 
She—or he, as the case may be—must learn 
3000 type characters in order to operate the first 
and only practical Japanese typewriter. 


x XX 


The Oldest Active Barber in America is said 
to be in Detroit. He is 86, and started barber- 
ing the exquisites when 5 cents bought a shave 
and “‘marceling” was the rage among the dan- 
dies. One of his painful recollections concerns 
his being ‘‘ bound out” to a barber for whom he 
worked for three years and was then paid with 
a pair of trousers. 


xx xX 


A Camel Gets a Drink of fifteen gallons of 
water every other day. He disposes of it in one 
quick swallow. 


A Waiterless Table was recently exhibited. 
Miniature electric railways, somewhat on the 
principle of the cash carrier, connect each table 
in a restaurant with the kitchen. The guest, 
after attending to the hanging up of his own hat 
and coat, seats himself and scans the menu card. 
He writes his order and drops it into a slot on 
the table. A kitchen attendant places the dishes 
which the patron has ordered on the proper 
train, which stops automatically at the patron’s 
table. The used dishes are put on the train by 
the guest and they are whisked back to the 
kitchen. When he has finished his meal he pays 
the cashier and goes out. 

x XX 

A Marine Private married a lieutenant the 
other day at Kansas City. Impossible? Listen: 
Some time ago a lieutenant enlisted three young 
ladies as privates in the Marine Corps and de- 
tailed them to office work so as to release three 
men for outside work. Despite the rules about 
officers and privates ‘‘ mixing,” it did not hold 
in this instance. x xX 


Six Million Lead Pencils are exported each 
month to America by twenty lead-pencil manu- 
factories in Tokio. The graphite is found in 
Japan. Before the war Japan made only 400,- 
000 gross a year, and Germany held almost all 
the trade. xxx 


At the Age of 102, an Ohio woman recalls 
selling the butter that she made at 6 cents a 
pound and eggs from her hens at 5 cents a dozen. 
This was in the forties. Her husband cut wheat 
for 37 cents a day. We have gone up the scale 
somewhat since those days. 


x XX 


Who are the Pupils, I wonder? Here is a 
young woman in San Francisco, who has opened 
a class to teach bashful swains how to express 
themselves at the vital moment of “‘ popping the 
question.”” The teacher overcomes stuttering, 
stammering and mumbling. “A man many 
times loses a girl,’”’ says the teacher, ‘‘ because 
he does not know how to court her.” 


x XX 


There is a Shooting Fish with a hollow 
cylindrical beak. When it-sees a fly on plants 
that grow in shallow streams it ejects a single 
drop of water, which knocks the fly into the tide. 


x XX 


A Washington Bootblack paid a tax on an 
income of $18,000, while a bellhop acknowl- 
edged to $6000. 


x XX 


French Officials Say that a total of 450,000 
buildings, exclusive of all public structures, 
were destroyed in France during the war. 


x XX 


‘« Waiter,’’ He Called, sniffing the air suspi- 
ciously, “‘what is this smell of fresh paint 
around here?” 

“Tf you'll just wait a few minutes, sir,’’ re- 
plied the waiter, ‘“‘them two young ladies at the 
next table will be going in a minute, sir.” 


“XXX 


If Our Thoughts Could be Read, isn’t it true 
that our faces would be redder? 

















Here’s an Old 
Roman Clock 


SIX-HOUR clock. 

It is in the quaint 
village of Montecatini 
Alta, in the Province of 
Lucca, Tuscany. How 
do you suppose they 
ever knew when it was 
9 or 10 o’clock? 














Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 











‘No Man Acts Toward His Wife after mar- 
riage the same as before,”’ said a man. 

“T do,” replied Smith. ‘Exactly the same. 
I remember just how I used to act when I first 
fell in love with her. I used to lean over the 
fence in front of her house and gaze at her 
shadow on the curtain, afraid to go in. And I 
act just the same way now when I get home 


” 
late. xxx 


Do Animals Cry? Hunters say so. They 
know that the stag weeps, and the giraffe also. 
This latter animal regards with tearful eyes the 
hunter who has wounded it. 


x XX 


There is Now an Average of $55.76 for every 
man, woman and child in this country. On 
January 1, 1918, it was $48. 


x XX 


A Watchmaker in Montreal, five years ago, 
was making $30 a week. He decided to change 
and be a farmer. To-day he is rated as one of 
the most successful farmers in the Great Clay 
Belt in Northern Ontario. He owns 640 acres of 
land, a fine home, a large dairy herd, horses, 
sheep and hogs. His wheat crop last year at 
war prices netted him more than he made all his 
life as a watchmaker. 


x xX 
That is Some Rock, Gibraltar! There are 
sixty-two miles of military roads on it. 
| a j 


**Qne Man Rode a Horse,”’ said a wit, “and 
the other rode a dendron.” 


xxx 


The Dress of Women is scant enough these 
days without this suggestion from a newspaper: 
“Her hair is always exquisitely dressed, and 
her shoes in perfect shape. No more in the way 
of dress is required of any woman.” 


x XX 


Two Hearts May Beat as One, but two 
mouths can never eat as one. 





Drop Thy Burden 
and Thy Care 


By Henry van Dyke 


RE thou sleepest, gently lay 
Every troubled thought 
away: 
Put off worry and distress 
As thou puttest off thy dress: 
Drop thy burden and thy care 
In the quiet arms of prayer. 


Lord, thou knowest how I live, 

All I’ve done amiss forgive: 

All of good I’ve tried to do, 

Strengthen, bless, and carry 
through: 

All I love in safety keep, 

While in Thee I fall asleep. 











A Large Department Store in New York 
City, doing a business of $10,000,000 annually, 
estimates that two per cent of its sales, or $200, 
000, is stolen from the store every year. 


x XX 


There is Something Better than making a 
living: making a life. 


x XX 


Fish Do Live Out of Water. Certain fish of 
the South American tropics are known to leave 
the small ponds to seek larger and cooler 
stretches of water when the sun threatens to 
dry up their late habitations. They spend whole 
days and nights upon their march, and trave! 
by hundreds through the moist undergrowth of 
the forests. xxx 


John MacCormack Was Asked to Sing arecor« 
of “Tipperary” for a talking machine. Th: 
tenor asked for a fee of $20,000. The compan) 
refused, and instead gave him a percentage 0! 
sales of the record. MacCormack accepted an 
so far the sales have added up to $2,500,000 
netting the singer $250,000. 


x XX 


Two Old Scotchmen Sat by the roadside talk 
ing and puffing away merrily at their pipes. 

“There’s no muckle pleasure in smokin’ 
Sandy,” said Donald. : 

“Hoo dae ye mak’ that oot?” questioned 
Sandy. 

“Weel,” said Donald, “‘ ye see, if ye’re smokin 
yer ain ’bacca ye’re thinkin’ o’ the awfu’ ex 
pense, an’ if ye’re smokin’ some ither body’s, 
yer pipe’s ramm’t sae tight it winna draw.” 
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ashua Woolnap Blankets 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


of Pure Cotton 


Keep You Warm 


There never have been enough Nashua Blankets. 
This year merchants hope to supply the needs of their 
customers by offering a full line of these sturdy blankets 
the week of September 29th-October 6th. 


Nashua Blankets are warm. They are mothproof. 
They are reasonable in price. They wash to look like 
new. Theyare soft and light yet unusually strong. They 
are woven in attractive patterns to fit every size bed. 






National Blanket Week Sept. 29-Oct. 6, 1919 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. 


Dept. 27, Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 
Kalburnie Zephyr Ginghams 
Indian Head Clot 


The size of every pair is given on the printed ticket; 


‘but the sure identification of Nashua Blankets is the 


woven label. 


You will find the style and size of Nashua Blankets you want 
at the store which displays a large model of the picture below. 


The booklet “Nature’s Blankets” tells you why Nashua Blankets 
of pure cotton are warm. Mailed free upon request. For twenty cents 
we will also send you a doll blanket. The size is 16x20 inches. State 
whether white with pink or blue border, or blue plaid is preferred. 
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“*These means (of cleansing the teeth] are 
extremely easy, for the best dentifrices are 
composed of simple and ordinary substances. 
It is only the opiates, the powders and the 
liquors of charlatans which are costly.’’ 


—and today also the leading authorities prefer 
o S 


COLGATE S 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


ADAME CELNART might have been writing of present-day Ribbon 

Dental Cream, so exactly does her common-sense of nearly go years ago 
tally with scientific advice now. Common-sense expresses the very purpose and 
practice of this sate, sane, economical dentifrice. Again, on page 23 of ‘‘Manuel 
des Dames,’’ she advises: ‘‘One should always be on guard against the many 
powders, opiates, and mouth washes which fill the prospectuses of charlatans.’’ 

+ + * 

Exaggerated claims to ‘‘cure’’ are wot made for Colgate’s. If your mouth re- 
quires drugs by all means let your dentist prescribe for you rather than attempt 
to correct abnormal conditions yourself. 


Ribbon Dental Cream is made to clean the teeth, and to do it thoroughly, 
safely, and pleasantly. That is the whole duty of a dentifrice—as your 
dentist will tell you. Use Colgate’s—and be safe. 


Colgate’ s is recommended by mor: 


COLGATE & CO. | Established 1806 New York \ £ than any other « 


























